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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  edition  of  the  "Works  of  Jebeht  Tatloe  contains  some 
writings  not  found  in  the  edition  of  1822^  and  omits  some  which 
are  there  contained. 

In  this  edition  are  added^ 

1.  Tract  on  the  Reverence  due  to  the  Altar;  see  vol.  v. 

p.  317,  and  vol.  i.  p.  iru% 

2.  Sermon  on  Luke  xiii.  23,  4 ;  see  vol.  i.  p.. 115. 

In  this  edition  are  omitted, 

1.  Contemplations  on  the  State  of  Man;' 

2.  Christian  Consolations ;    .     .     • 

3.  Psalter;  see  vol.  i.  p.  cclviL 


*  >  see  vol.  i.  p.  vii. 


It  remains  for  the  editor  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the 
friends  who  in  various  ways  have  assisted  him  in  his  work. 

Soon  after  he  commenced  his  undertaking,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Kev.  Alexander  Taylor, 
Michel  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  in  Oxford,  who  laboured  with 
him  in  verifying  the  author's  references  with  so  much  diligence 
and  success,  that  the  publishers  gladly  committed  to  his  hands  the 


X  ADYERTISEMENT. 

last  two  Tolumes  of  the  Series^  when  Mr.  Eden^  on  ceasing  to  reside 
in  the  University^  was  unable  to  proceed  with  them  himself. 

The  distribution  of  the  work  then  will  be  as  follows : — For  the 
first  eight  volumes  Mr.  Eden  is  responsible^  though  with  valuable 
assistance  received  from  Mr.  Taylor,  in  verifying  the  references  of 
volumes  ii.  to  vii.  The  remaining  two  volumes,  containing  the 
Duclor  Duhitantium,  were  entirely  prepared  by  Mr.  Taylor;  Mr. 
Eden's  share  in  them  consisting  only  in  reading  over  the  sheets  once 
in  their  passage  through  the  press. 

To  enumerate  all  the  other  friends  who  have  assisted  tlie  editor, 
would  be  impossible ;  he  must,  however,  mention  in  particular  the 
Librarians  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Bev.  Edward  Marshall,  late 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  in  Oxford,  and  John  Kent,  Esq., 
of  Frome.  And  if  in  a  work  extending  over  several  years,  other 
names  have  escaped  him  which  are  scarcely  less  entitled  to  mention 
than  the  above,  he  hopes  that  this  apology  will  be  accepted  for  the 
omission. 


Tub  editions  of  the  several  works  contained  in  this  volume  which 
have  been  collated  for  the  present  publication^  are^  with  the  letters 
used  to  designate  them  in  the  notes^  as  follows : 

-_,        ^     .  .    f  London,  fol.  1651,  A. 
Qeros  Domini,  [j^^^^^^  foi.  i678,  B. 

Dedication  to  Grammar,  12mo.  1647. 

Prayers  before  and  after  Sermon,  l2mo.  1651. 

rLondon,  fol.  1657,  A. 
Discourse  of  Friendship,  <  London,  fol.  1678,  B. 

LLondon,  12mo.  1678,  C. 

Rules  and  Advices  to  Clergy,  London,  fol.  1678. 

Sermon  on  Luke  xiii.  23,  4i.  London,  12mo.  1675. 

Life  of  bp.  Taylor,  London,  8vo.  1822  and  1828. 

Funeral  Sermon,  by  bp.  Rust,  London,  fol.  1678. 
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By  Jer.  Taylor,  D.D.'     A.] 


THE 
DIVINE  INSTITUTION  AND  NECESSITY 

OP  TUB 

OFFICE   MINISTERIAL. 


SECT.  I. 


1.  When  several  nations  and  differing  religions  have  without 
any  famous  mutual  intercourse  agreed  upon  some  common  rites  and 
forms  of  religion ;  because  one  common  effect  cannot  descend  from 
chance,  it  is  certain  they  come  to  them  by  Reason,  or  Tradition  from 
their  common  parents,  or  by  Imitation ;  something  that  hath  a  com- 
mon influence.  If  reason  be  the  principle,  then  it  is  more  regular 
and  lasting,  and  admits  of  no  other  variety  than  as  some  men  grow 
unreasonable,  or  that  the  reason  ceases.  If  tradition  be  the  fountain, 
then  it  is  not  only  universal,  and  increases  as  the  world  is  peopled, 
but  remains  also  so  long  as  we  retain  reverence  to  our  parents,  or 
that  we  do  not  think  ourselves  wiser  than  our  forefathers.  But  these 
two  have  produced  customs  and  laws  of  the  highest  obligation  :  for 
whatsoever  we  commonly  call  the  law  of  nature,  it  is  either  a  custom 
of  all  the  world,  derived  from  Noah  or  Adam ;  or  else  it  is  therefore 
done,  because  natural  reason  teaches  us  to  do  it  in  the  order  to  the 
preserwition  of  ourselves  and  the  public. 

2.  But  imitation  of  the  customs  of  a  wise  nation  is  something 
less,  and  yet  it  hath  produced  great  consent  in  external  rites  and 
offices  of  religion.  And  since  there  is  in  ceremonies  so  great  indiffer- 
ency,  there  being  no  antecedent  law  to  determine  their  practice,  no- 
thing in  their  nature  to  make  them  originally  necessary,  they  grow 
into  a  custom  or  a  law  according  as  they  are  capable.  Tor  if  a  wise 
prince  or  governor*,  or  a  nation,  or  a  famous  family,  hath  chosen  rites 
of  common  religion,  such  as  were  consonant  to  the  analogy  of  his 
duty,  expressive  of  his  sense,  decent  in  the  expression,  grave  in  the 
form,  or  full  of  ornament  in  their  representment ;  such  a  thing  is 
capable  of  no  greater  reason,  and  needs  no  greater  authority,  but 
hath  been,  and  may  reasonably  enough  be  imitated  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  their  wisdom,  and  disinterested  choice,  who  being  known 
wise  persons,  or  nations,  took  them  first  into  their  religious  offices. 

*  ['prince,  or  a  governor,'  A.] 
B  2 


4  THB  DIVIKB  INSTITUTION  OP  [SEGT.  I. 

8.  Thus  the  Jews  and  the  gentiles*  used  white  garments  in  their 
holy  offices^  and  the  Christians  thought  it  reasonable  enough  from 
so  united  example  to  do  so  too ;  example  was  reason  great  enough 
for  that.  The  gentile  priests  were  forbid  to  touch  a  dead  body%  to 
eat  leavened  bread  ^^  to  mingle  with  secular  employments  during  their 
attendance  in  holy  offices**;  these  they  took  up  from  the  pattern  of 
the  Jews^  and  professed  it  reasonable  to  imitate  a  wise  people  in  the 
rituals  of  their  religion.  The  gentile  priests  used  ring  and  staff  and 
mitre,  saith  Philostratus« :  the  primitive  bishops  did  so  too':  and  in 
the  highest  detestation  of  their  follies  thought  they  might  wisely 
enough  imitate  their  innocent  customs  and  priestly  ornaments,  and 
hoped  they  might  better  reconcile  their  minds  to  the  christian  reli- 
gion by  compliance  in  ceremonials,  than  exasperate  them  by  rejecting 
their  ancient  and  innocent  ceremonies :  for  so  the  apostles  invited 
and  enticed  Judaism  into  Christianity^. 

And  Tertulliau**  complains  of  the  devil's  craft,  who  by  imitating 
the  christian  rites  reconciled  men's  minds  with  that  compliance  to  a 
more  charitable  opinion  of  the  gentile  superstition.  ''The  devil,  in- 
tending to  draw  the  professors  of  truth  to  his  own  portion,  or  to  pre- 
serve his  own  in  the  same  fetters  he  first  put  upon  them,  imitates  tlie 
rites  of  our  religion,  adopting  them  into  his  superstition.  He  bap- 
tizes some  of  his  disciples,  and  when  he  initiates  them  to  the  worship 
of  Mithra,  promises  them  pardon  of  sins  by  that  rite ;  he  signs  his 
soldiers  in  their  foreheads,  he  represents  the  oblation  of  bread,  and 
introduces  representments  of  the  resurrection,  and  laboriously  gets 
martyrs  to  his  cause.  His  priests  marry  but  once;  he  hath  his 
virgins,  and  his  abstemious  and  continent  followers :  that  what  Chris- 
tians love  and  the  world  commends  in  them,  being  adopted  into  the 
rituals  of  idolatry,  may  allure  some  with  the  beauty  and  fair  imagery^ 
and  abuse  others  with  colour  and  fantastic  faces." 

4.  And  thus  also  all  wise  men  that  intended  to  persuade  others 
to  their  religion,  did  it  by  retaining  as  much  as  they  innocently  could 
of  the  other,  that  the  change  might  not  be  too  violent,  and  the  per- 
sons be  more  endeared  by  common  rites  and  the  relation  and  chi^ity 

^  [See  note  to  vol.  ix.  p.  697.]  mittit,  et  sic  adhuc  initiat  Mithrae:  sig- 

*  Val.  Max.,  lib.  L  cap.  i.  [§  13.]^-  nat  illic  in  frontibus  milites  sues;  cele- 
Pliiloslr.  [vit  Apollon.]  lib.  ii.  [al.  liL  brat  et  panis  oblationem,  et  imaginem 
cap.  5.]  resurrectionis  inducit,  et  sub  gladio  redi- 

'  Dion,  hist.  lib.  liv.  [cap.  28.]  mit  coronain.     Quid  quod  et  summum 

'  A.  Gell.,  lib.  x.  [cap.  15.]  pontificein  in  unis  nuptiis  statuit  ?  Habet 

*  [Vit.  Apollon.]  lib.  iii.  [cap.  5.]  et  virgines,  habet  et  continentea  : . .  Qui 
<  [Cf.  vol  viii.  p.  30.]  ergo  ipsas  res  de  quibus  sacramenta 
V  [Compare  tol  ix.  p.  55.1  Christi  administrantur,  tarn  aemulanter 
^  De  prescript  cap.  xl.  [p.  400,  fol.  affectavit  exprimere  in  negotiis  idolola- 

Par.   15U8.]     Hujus  sunt  partes  inter-  triae,  utique  et  idem  et  eodcm  ingenio 

vertendi  veritatein.  qui  ipsas  quoque  res  gestiit,  et  potuit  instrumenta  quoque  di- 

Bacramentorum   divinorum   in   idolorum  vinarum  rerum  et  sanctorum  christiano- 

mystcriis  semulatur.   Tingit  et  ipse  quos-  rum  scnsum  de  sensibus,  verba  de  verbis, 

dam,  utique  credcntcs  et  fideles  suos :  parabolas  de  parabolis,  pro&nse  et  asmula 

expiationem  delictorum  de  lavacro  rcpro-  iidei  attemperarc. 


SECT.  I.]  THE  OFFICE  MINISTERIAL.  5 

of  likeness  and  imitation.  Thos  did  the  church  and  the  synagogue ; 
thus  did  the  gentiles  both  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Christians ;  and  all 
wise  men  did  so. 

5.  The  gentiles  offered  first-fruits  to  their  gods^  and  their  tithes 
to  Hercules^  kept  vigils  and  anniversaries ^  forbad  marriages  without 
the  consent  of  parents,  and  clandestine  contracts :  these  were  observed 
with  some  variety  according  as  the  people  were  civil  or  learned ;  and 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  tradition,  or  as  the  thing  was  reason* 
able,  so  these  customs  were  more  or  less  universal. 

6.  But  when  all  wise  people,  nay  when  absolutely  all  the  world 
have  consented  upon  a  rite,  it  cannot  derive  from  a  fountain  lower 
than  the  current,  but*it  must  either  be  a  command  which  God  hath 
given  to  all  the  world,  (and  so  Socrates  in  Xenophon^,  Q?iod  ah  omnu 
(nu  gentibm  odservalum  esl,  id  nou  nisi  a  Deo  sancitum  esse  dicendum 
est ;)  or  a  tradition,  or  a  law  descending  from  our  common  parents ; 
or  a  reason  derived  from  the  nature  of  things.  There  cannot  in  the 
world  be  any  thing  great  enough  to  take  away  such  a  rite,  except  an 
express  divine  commandment :  and  a  man  by  the  same  reason  may 
marry  his  nearest  relative,  as  he  may  deny  to  worship  God  by  the 
recitation  of  His  praises  and  excellencies ;  because  reason  and  a  very 
common  tradition  have  made  almost  all  the  world  consent  in  these 
two  things,  that  we  must  abstain  from  the  mixtures  of  our  nearest 
kindred,  and  that  we  must  worship  God  by  recounting  and  declaring 
excellent  things  concerning  Him. 

7.  I  have  instanced  in  two  things  in  which  I  am  sure  to  find  the 
fewest  adversaries,  (I  said,  the  fewest ;  for  there  are  some  men  which 
have  lost  all  humanity :)  but  these  two  great  instances  are  not  attested 
with  so  universal  a  tradition  and  practice  of  the  world,  as  this  that  is 
now  in  question.  For  in  some  nations  they  have  married  their  sis- 
ters; so  did  the  tnagi  among  the  Persians :  iiiywvrai  o\  fidyoi  iirjTpdai, 
KoX  ab€\(f)aU  tiCywaOai  O^ynrhv,  says  Tatianus  in  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus*",  and  Bardisanes  Sjrus  in  Eusebius"*.  And  the  Greeks  wor- 
shipped Hercules  by  railing**,  and  Mercury  by  throwing  stones  at 
him  P.  But  there  was  never  anv  people  but  had  their  priests  and 
presidents  of  religious  rites,  and  kept  holy  things  witliin  a  mure,  that 
the  people  might  not  approach  to  handle  the  mysteries :  and  there- 
fore besides  that  it  is  a  recession  from  the  customs  of  mankind,  and 
charges  us  with  the  disrespect  of  all  the  world  (which  is  an  incurious- 
ness  next  to  infinite)  it  is  also  a  doing  against  that  which  all  the 
reason  of  all  the  wise  men  of  the  world  hath  chosen  antecedently,  or 
ex  post  facto,  and  he  must  have  a  strange  understanding  who  is  not 
persuaded  by  that  which  hath  determined  all  the  world. 

•  Censor,  de  die  natal,  [cap.  I]  ™  Strom,  iii.  [cap.  2.] 

^  Sueton.  in  Vespas.  [?  Galba,  c.  4.  ■  Lib.  iv.  praep.  evang.  [lege  lib.  vi. 

cf.  Tol.  ix.  p.  55.]  Li  v.,  decad.  i.  lib.  x.  cap.  10.] 

[capp.  23  et  40.]  •  [Philostr.    de    imngin.,    lib.    ii.    in 

'  Lib.  iv.  de  factis  et  diet  Socr.  [cap.  4.  Thiod] 

g  19.]  ^  [Suidas,  in  voc.  jp^imoy.] 
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For  religion  cannot  be  at  all  in  communities  of  men  without  some 
to  guide,  to  minister,  to  preserve  and  to  prescribe  the  oflBces  and 
ministries:  what  can  profane  holy  things  but  that  which  makes 
them  common  ?  and  what  can  make  them  common  more  than  when 
common  persons  handle  them,  when  there  is  no  distinction  of  per- 
sons in  their  ministration  ?  For,  although  places  arc  good  accessories 
to  religion,  yet  in  all  rehgions  they  were  so  accidental  to  it  that  a 
sacrifice  might  hallow  the  place,  but  the  place  (unless  it  were  natu- 
rally impure)  could  not  desecrate  the  sacrifice :  and  therefore  Jacob 
worshipped  upon  a  stone,  offered  upon  a  turf;  and  the  ark  rested  in 
Obed-Edom's  house,  and  was  holy  in  Dagon's  temple :  and  hills  and 
groves,  fields  and  orchards,  according  to  the  Several  customs  of  the 
nations,  were  the  places  of  address :  but  a  common  person  minis- 
tering, was  so  near  a  circumstance,  and  was  so  mingled  with  the 
action,  that  since  the^  material  part  and  exterior  actions  of  religion 
could  be  acted  and  personated  by  any  man,  there  was  scarce  any 
thing  left  to  make  it  religious,  but  the  attrectation  of  the  rites  by  a 
lioly  person.  A  holy  place  is  something,  a  separate  time  is  some- 
thing, a  prescript  form  of  words  is  more,  and  separate  and  solemn 
actions  are  more  yet ;  but  all  these  are  made  common  by  a  common 
person,  and  therefore  without  a  distinction  of  persons  have  not  a 
natural  and  reasonable  distinction  of  solemnity  and  exterior  religion. 

8.  And  indeed  it  were  a  great  disreputation  to  religion,  that  all 
great  and  public  things,  and  every  artifice  or  profitable  science  should 
in  all  the  societies  of  men  be  distinguished  by  professors,  artists,  and 

E roper  ministers ;  and  only  religion  should  lie  in  common,  apt  to  be 
ruised  by  the  hard  hand  of  mechanics,  and  sullied  by  the  ruder 
touch  of  undiscerning  and  undistinguished  persons :  for  although  the 
light  of  it  shines  to  all,  and  so  far  every  man's  interest  is  concerned 
in  religion,  yet  it  were  not  handsome  that  every  man  should  take  the 
taper  in  his  hand;  and  religion  is  no  more  to  be  handled'  by  all 
men,  than  the  laws  are  to  be  dispensed  by  all  by  whom  they  are  to 
be  obeyed ;  though  both  in  religion  and  the  laws  all  men  have  a 
common  interest. 

9.  For  since  all  means  must  have  some  equality  or  proportion 
towards  their  end,  that  they  may  of  their  own  being  or  by  institution 
be  symbolical,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  by  elevated  and  sublimed 
instruments  we  should  be  promoted  towards  an  end  supernatural 
and  divine.  Now  besides  that  of  all  the  instruments  of  distinction, 
the  person  is  the  most  principal  and  apt  for  the  honour  of  religion 
(and  to  make  our  religion  honourable  is  part  of  the  religion  itself)  it 
is  also  apt  for  the  uses  of  it,  such  as  are,  preserving  the  rights,  or- 
dering, decent  ministration,  dispensing  the  laws  of  religion,  judging 
causes,  ceremonies  and  accidents ;  and  he  that  appoints  not  offices' 
to  minister  his  religion,  cares  not  how  it  is  performed ;  and  he  that 

4  ['that*  B.]  Quod  omnes  tangit  ab  omnibus  tractari 

'  [Alluding  to  the  common  saying,      debet   See  vol.  v.  p.  172.]       "  [Sic  ed.] 
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cares  so  little^  will  find  a  great  contempt  pass  upon  it^  and  a  cheap- 
ness meaner  than  of  the  meanest  civil  offices ;  and  he  that  is  content 
with  that^  cares  not  how  little  honour  God  receives^  when  he  presents 
to  Him  a  cheap^  a  common^  and  a  dishonourable  religion. 

10.  But  the  very  natural  design  of  rehgion  forces  us  to  a  dis- 
tinction of  persons^  in  order  to  the  ministration;  for  besides  that 
every  man  is  not  fit  to  approach  to  God  with  all  his  eordes,  and 
adherent  indispositions;  an  assignment  in  reason  must  be  made  of 
certain  persons^  whose  calling  must  be  holy^  and  their  persons  taught 
to  be  holy^  by  such  a  solemn  and  reUgious  assignment;  that  those 
persons  being  made  higher  tlian  the  people  by  their  calling  and  re- 
ugion,  and  yet  our  brethren  in  nature,  may  be  intermedial  between 
God  and  the  people,  and  present  to  God  the  people's  needs,  and  be 
instrumental  to  the  conveying^  God's  blessing  upon  those  whose  fidu- 
ciaries they  are.  This  last  depends  upon  God's  own  act  and  desig- 
nation, and  therefore  must  afterwards  he  proved  by  testimonies  of  His 
own,  that  He  hath  accepted  such  persons  to  such  purposes ;  but  the 
former  part  we  ourselves  are  taught  by  natural  reason,  by  the  rules 
of  proportion,  by  the  honour  we  owe  unto  religion,  by  the  hopes  of 
our  own  advantages,  and  by  the  distance  between  God  and  us,  to- 
wards which  we  should  thrust  up  persons  as  high  as  they  are  capable. 
And  that  all  the  world  hath  done  prudently  in  this,  we  are  confirmed 
by  God's  own  act,  who  knowing  it  was  most  agreeable,  not  only  to 
the  constitution  of  religion,  and  of  our  addresses  to  God,  but  to  our 
mere  necessities  also,  did  in  His  glorious  wisdom  send  His  son,  and 
made  Him  apt  to  become  a  mediator  between  Himself  and  us,  by 
clothing  Hira  with  our  nature,  and  decking  Him  with  great  partici- 
pation of  His  own  excellencies,  that  He  might  do  our  work,  the 
work  of  His  own  human  nature,  and  by  His  great  sanctity  and  wis- 
dom approach  near  to  God's  mercy-seat,  whither  our  imperfections 
and  sins  could  not  have  near  access. 

11.  And  this  consideration  is  not  only  good  reason  but  true 
divinity,  and  was  a  consideration  in  the  Greek  church,  and  affixed 
to  the  head  of  a  prayer  as  the  reason  of  their  addresses"  to  God  in  de- 
signing ministers  in  religion.  "O  Lord  God,  who,  because  man's 
nature  cannot  of  itself  approach  to  Thy  glorious  deity,  hast  appointed 
masters  and  teachers  of  the  same  passions  with  ourselves,  whom 
Thou  hast  placed  in  Thy  throne,"  viz.  in  the  ministry  of  the  king- 
dom, "to  bring  sacrifices  and  oblations  in  behalf  of  Thy  people*,'' 
&c.  And  indeed  if  the  greatness  of  an  employment  separates  per- 
sons from  the  vulgus,  either  we  must  think  the  immediate  offices  of 
religion  and  the  entercourse  with  God  to  be  the  meanest  of  employ- 

*  r*  reconreying*  A.]  Bfx&vov  (pvcriy  r^u  rrjs  BeSrrirSs  <rov  [cov 

■  ['address'  A.]  deest,  edd.]    inrfvtyKuv   owrlav,   rp    cr^ 

"  EwxoA.    In  ordinat  episc   [fol.  vV.  oUoyo^Liq.   6fioKnra6€i5    rifuy    hhcuTKdKovs 

4ta  VeneL  1622,  in  liturgg.  graec.  torn.  Kara<rrfi<rat  rhv  ahy  ix€xoyTas  Bp6pov  tls 

xvL ;    also  in   Gonr,  p.   303.]    Kipit   6  rh  ijfaipiptiv   aoi  Bvaiav  ko^   irpo(r<popiu^ 

Bfhs  hl^^t  ^  S<^  "^^  M^  liwaffBai  r^v  &</-  {nrtp  wdyros  rod  \aov  cov,  &c. 
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mtm^s,  <yr  the  prniOffM  no  officiating  to  recdTe  their  estimate  accord- 
JnK  io  ^h^  rxr^llen<rjr  of  their  offices. 

li^.  Ami  than  it  was  amongst  the  Jews  and  gentiles  before 
('liriH'n  iimr,  amongst  whom  they  not  only  separated  persons  for  the 
fK^rvirf^  of  their  gmln  respectively,  but  chose  the  best  of  men  and  the 
priiirf  fi  of  the  fx^oolc  to  officiate  in  their  mysteries,  and  adorned  them 
with  ihr  ^rentost  honours  and  special  immunities.  Among  the  Jews, 
iho  nricfithood  was  so  honourable,  that  although  the  expectation 
whicl)  enrh  tril)0  had  of  the  Mcssias  was  reason  enough  to  make 
I  hem  olinerve  iho  law  of  distinct  marriages,  yet  it  was  permittted  to 
the  tribe  of  ImwI  to  innrry  with  the  kingly  tribe  of  Judah,  that  they 
aUo  might  have  the  honour  and  portion  of  the  Mcssias's  most  glori- 
(MIQ  ^enerntion  ;  and  for  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  it  was  yipas  iiaC^ 
l»inii*.  iWK  inly^iovt  iKvixinov  Krijua,  saith  Philo,  'a  celestial  honour 
ttot  nu  earthlv,  a  heavenly  |K)ssession,^  and  it  grew  so  high  and  was 
mi  nnturidi/.eil  into  that  nation  to  honour  their  priests  and  mystic 
|H'r!>ttn!i,  that  they  nuulo  it  the  pretence  of  their  wars,  and  mutinies 
n|tt^\n<*t  their  eoiunu^rors.  Honor  ^acmioiii  firmamenium  potentia 
«t«ff««ir«'A«i/M^  imith  lWitU9\  9)H'aking  of  their  wars  against  Antiochus; 
the  honour  of  their  prie^^tluHHl  was  the  strength  of  their  cause,  and 
the  |»r\^ten\H»  of  their  anm^:  and  all  the  greatest  honour  they  could 
d\«  t\«  their  )«n\'<ttluHHl  they  fairly  derived  from  a  divine  precept,  that 
Mh\>  pu\sv»  ativl  the  ihv)Jo»  and  the  elders^  and  the  synagogue, 
itho^Ul  |^^  \u  a)\d  \Hit»  Uuit  !$»  should  cvmmence  and  finish  their 
l^^>Mt\^l  AU>1  \uvytt  9NUeHU\  aolK»i9« '  al  the  vcice  and  command  of  the 
1^^.^^  .*  v^Kvl  ihvn  tVn*  ki«^  Ajcrtpjvji  did  hiooself  honour  in  his  epistle 
iv'  V'^^Mvi^  W^'itt^r'^, '  I  tud  kut^  (tuc  v^c^  my  ance$Cois»  and  some  of 
iVm  \fc\**v  h»^^  (»^*^t^  >fcKic&  vfe^tty  ibsry  esteemed  h^er  than 
^Nvu-  ^v>;aI  (sii^^Vv  Uvv^ttt^  ^h*:  pc«^bwci  to  be  gicattt  than  the 

U"^  V^(  ^"^^  ^>u  v^^gyt^Av  v*<*  m  3tm^$cers  cc  t2«nr  rrifcioa  de- 
H\vM  ^Vvk-*'v  tlN*«*  d'V  itV'*:!^  ^^t^*'  :'Kfu:  <nt<:iitd»  u«  PiiilisciDiB^  thai 
^NfcvCii  \^>.\s^  ^V'*^  A'tiRi.  ^^^jvHtryvJl  :J4bm  ux  u»r  ml  cc  Gs>i  where 
On^v  >*=**  A  i«tfr**c^v*  y,^  v^v  i'^ii^^^fvtrtv^x  Utfcv  w:k  lie  a  (Cfcjnoe  of 
^V  yiN^^Xv-x  ^'*  \  stai  .Wav  >,«•  ^^wmvi  iwot  w^«niL  ^iKaose  ie  vas 
^V^i   vs»  .>A*  ^  iVvx'^  A\^vs*^^i  4-K:  ^Uiar*  <n»x!tc  i-jot  Smad) 

vxi  >».K**  iV\tv  K>i  r\s*t  ^«»  W  *"*iw  >/  XnvcL*  wiuR  iiie  pea- 

*  ^A^V,5j^  >Hi«KV     tVc*^^  V  %.^  %-V(^  $ikai^^  nvawngggK  siii£  Sadl 


^^»*^    V    \ 

-^     ««!   ^•.•»*i»    t 

"**  V**^    ^*^  ^^JK*^    !^«.>»^     )^«^ 

Wl    .iw  *w.    ««<ii.  »,  %. 

yM%      «        V      VV*K<K      \W^>«       4.^'i^V«.% 

>*-*   V    ..    W. 

"♦«*    W.    '^ifc. 

>M^      ^.j^^s**^,     ^«*       ^.^^..^      ^^      «,» 

"    >^«^  ^*^'5V 
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14.  For  this  was  observed  amongst  all  nations^  that  besides  the 
band  of  humanity  forbidding  soldiers  to  touch  unarmed  people,  as 
by  all  religions  and  all  nations  priests  ever  were,  the  very  sacredness 
of  their  persons  should  exempt  them  from  violence,  and  the  chances 
or  insolencics  of  war.  Thus  the  Cretians  did  to  their  priests,  and  to 
the  KariKavTai,  the  persons  who  were  appointed  for  burial  of  the 
dead,  the  same  with  Komarai  or  fossarii  in  the  primitive  church; 
no  soldiers  durst  touch  them;  they  had  the  privilege  of  religion, 
the  immunity  of  priests, 

Hos  qnae  oecabant  non  erant  puree  manus ; 

and  therefore  it  grew  up  into  a  proverb,  when  they  intended  to  ex- 
press a  most  destructive  and  unnatural  war,  ovh\  Trvp(f>6pos  i\€C(f>Oj]\ 
'not  so  much  as  the  priests  that  carried  fire  before  the  army  did 
escape ;'  the  same  with  that  in  Homer^  in  the  case  of  messengers, 

"h^oppov  irporX  AotW — 

'not  80  much  as  a  messenger  returned  into  the  city:'  these  were 
sacred,  and  therefore  exempt  persons ;  and  so  were  the  JElei  among 
the  Grecians,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter,  safe  from  the  hostility  of  a 
professed  enemy ;  the  same  which  was  observed  amongst  the  Bomans, 

Quis  homo  est  tanta  confidentia 

Qui  sacerdotem  audeat  violare  ? — 


At  magno  cum  malo  suo  fecit  hercule  *. 

But  this  is  but  one  instance  of  advantage. 

15.  The  gentiles  having  once  separated  their  priests,  and  aiBxed 
them  to  the  ministries  of  religion,  thought  nothing  great  enough 
either  to  express  the  dignity  of  their  employment,  or  good  enough  to 
do  honour  to  their  persons ;  and  it  is  largely  discoursed  of  by  Cicero^, 
in  the  case  of  the  Roman  augurs.  Maximum  aiUem-  et  praslanlml- 
mum  in  republica  jus  est  augurum,  et  cum  auctoritate  conjiinctnm; 
neque  vero  hoc  qum  sum  ipse  augur  ita  sentio,  sed  quia  sic  existimare 
nos  est  necesse ;  quid  enim  majus  esty  si  de  jure  quarimus,  quam 
posse  a  summis  imperiis  et  summis  potestatidus  comitiatus  et  coticilia 
vet  instituta  dimittere  vel  hahita  rescindere?  quid  magnificentius 
quam  posse  decernere  lit  magisiratu  se  abdicent  consules ;  quid  re- 
ligiosius  quam  cum  populo,  cum  plehe  agendi  jus  aut  dare  aut  non 
dare?  It  was  a  vast  power  these  men  had,  to  be  in  proportion 
to  their  greatest  honour :  they  had  power  of  bidding  and  dissolving 
public  meetings,  of  indicting  solemnities  of  religion;  just  as  the 
christian  bishops  had  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity;  thev  com- 
manded public  fasts,  at  their  indiction  only  they  were  celebrated; 

•  [Herod.  viiL  6. — Philo,  de  vit.  Mos.,  «  Plautus,  in  Rudent  [act  iii.  go.  2. 
lib.  1.  toiru  ii.  p.  109.    Cf.  XcnoDh.  de      SI.] 

Lacedaem.  repubL  xiii.  2."|  ••  De  legg.,  lib.  il  [cap.  12.  torn.  iii. 

*  Iliad,  ix'.  [74-1    Vide  L  lib.  Eustatb.      p.  147.] 
[sciL  in  lU  o'.  p.  83.] 
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Bene  autem  quod  el  episcqpi  universe  plebi  mandari  •  jejunia  asso- 
lent ;  non  dico  de  indwstria  stipium  conferendarum^  ut  veslra  cap- 
ture est,  sed  interdum  et  ex  aliqua  aollicitudinis  ecclesiastica  causa  ^ 
The  bishops  also  called  public  conventions  ecclesiastical,  Agunturprce- 
eepta  per  Gracias  illas  certis  in  locis  concilia  ex  universis  ecclesiis, 
per  qua  et  altiora  quaque  in  commune  tractantur,  et  ipsa  reprasenta- 
tio  totius  nominis  christiani  magna  veneratione  celehratur  ^,  It  was 
80  in  all  religions ;  the  antistites,  the  presidents  of  rites,  and  guides 
of  consciences,  had  great  immissions  and  influences  into  the  republic 
and  communities  of  men,  and  they  verified  the  saying  of  Tacitus^ 
Deum  munere  summum  pontificum  etiam  summum  hominum  esse, 
non  (Bmulationi,  non  odio,  aut  privatis  affectionibus  obnoxium.  The 
chief  priest  was  ever  the  chief  man,  and  free  from  the  envies,  and 
scorns,  and  troubles  of  popular  peevishness  and  contumacy ;  and  that 
I  may  use  the  expression  of  Tacitus*,  Utque  glisceret  dignatio  sacer- 
dotum  (for  all  the  great  traverses  of  the  republic  were  in  their  dis- 
posing) atque  ipsis  promptior  animus  foid  ad  capessendas  cdcremo- 
nias,  the  very  lower  institutions  of  their  religion  were  set  up  with 
the  marks  of  special  laws  and  privileges ;  insomuch  tliat  the  seat  of 
the  empress  in  the  theatre  was  among  the  vestal  virgins. 

16.  But  the  highest  had  all  that  could  be  heaped  upon  them,  till 
their  honours  were  as  subUmed  as  their  functions.  Amongst  the 
Etliiopians^'  the  priests  gave  laws  to  their  princes,  and  they  used 
their  power  sometimes  to  the  ruin  of  their  kings,  till  they  were  justly 
removed;  among  the  Egyptians Hhe  priests  were  their  judges;  so 
they  were  in  Athens,  for  the  Areopagites  were  priests"*;  and  the 
Druids  among  the  Gauls"  were  judges  of  murder,. of  titles  of  lands, 
of  bounds  and  inheritances ;  magno  apud  eos  sunt  Aonore,  nam  fere 
de  omnibus  confroversiis  publicis  privatisque  constituunt;  and  for  the 
magi  of  Persia  and  India,  Strabo  reports,  iKcCvovs  avvewai  toXs  av- 
ToOi  fiaa-ikeva-Lv,  v<f>r\yovyiivovs  ra  irepl  revs  OcoifS,  iy  tovs  /uiiyovs 
rots  n^/3<raiy,  they  '  conversed  with  kings,*  meaning,  thev  were  their 
counsellors  and  guides  of  their  consciences.  And  Heroaotus  in  Eu- 
stathius**  tells  us  of  the  riyixa  n  delov  iv  A€A.</)oty,  ol  OeoirpoiroL, 
'  the  divine  order  of  prophets  or  priests  in  Delphos,'  ifTirovirro  fierh 
tQv  l3afnXi(ov  [ra  Sr^fioVia,]  '  they  did  eat  of  the  public  provisions 
together  with  kings.'  By  these  honours  they  gave  testimony  of  their 
religion,  not  only  separating  certain  persons  for  the  service  of  their 
temples,  but  also  separating  their  condition  from  the  impurities  and 
the  contempt  of  the  world ;  as  knowing  that  they  who  were  to  con- 

•  [sic  ed.]  *  ^lian.  var.  hist,  lib.  xir.  c  84.  [p. 

'  TertuU.  [de  jejun.]  adr.  psychicos.      977.] 

[cap.  xiii.  fol.  Par.  1598.]  "  Joseph,  antiq.,  lib.  xW.  c  16.  [al. 

t  [ibid.]  a  8.  torn.  L  p.  623.] 

^  Lib.  iii.  annaL  [cap.  58.]  "  CsBsar,  coznm.  de  bello  gaU.,  lib.  vi. 

«  Lib.  iv.  annal.  [cap.  16.]  [c  13.] 

k  Strab.  geogr.  lib.  xvii.  [p.  1 168  et         •  EuBtath.  in  Horn.  il.  a',  [p.  42.  lin. 

passim.]  7.] 
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verse  with  their  gods^  were  to  be  elevated  from  the  common  condition 
of  men  and  vulgar  miseries. 

ii  ot 


*  as  soon  as  I  was  made  a  priest  of  Idsean  Jupiter  all  my  garments 
were  white,  and  I  declined  to  converse  with  mortals/  Nova  sortis 
oportet  ilium  esse  qui  jubenie  deo  canal,  said  Seneca,  '  he  had  need 
be  of  a  distinct  and  separate  condition  that  sings  to  the  honour,  and 
at  the  command  of  God/  Thus  it  was  among  the  Jews  and  heathens. 


SECT.   II. 

1.  Now  if  christian  religion  should  do  otherwise  than  all  the 
world  hath  done,  either  it  must  be  because  the  rites  of  Christianity 
are  of  no  mystery  and  secret  dispensation,  but  common  actions  of  an 
ordinary  address,  and  cheap  devotion ;  or  else  because  we  undervalue 
all  religion,  that  is,  because  indeed  we  have  nothing  of  it :  the  first 
is  dishonourable  to  Christianity,  and  false  as  its  greatest  enemy ;  the 
second  is  shame  to  us;  and  both  so  unreasonable  and  unnatural, 
that  if  we  separate  not  certain  persons  for  the  ministries  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  must  confess  we  have  the  worst  religion,  or  that  we  are 
the  worst  of  men. 

2.  But  let  us  consider  it  upon  its  proper  grounds.  When  Clirist 
had  chosen  to  Himself  twelve  apostles,  and  was  drawing  now  to  the 
last  scene  of  His  life.  He  furnished  them  with  commissions  and 
abilities  to  constitute  and  erect  a  church,  and  to  transmit  such 
powers  as  were  apt  for  its  continuation  and  perpetuity.  And  there- 
fore to  the  apostles  in  the  capacity  of  church  officers  He  made  a 
promise,  'that  He  would  be  with  them  to*i  the  end  of  the  world'/ 
they  might  personally  be  with  Him  until  the  end  of  the  world,  but 
He  could  not  be  here  with  them,  who  after  a  short  course  run,  was 
to  go  hence  *  and  be  no  more  seen :'  and  therefore  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  promise,  it  is  necessary  that  since  the  promise  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  to  them  as  the  ministers  of  the 
benefit,  so  long  as  the  benefit  was  to  be  dispensed,  so  long  they  were 
to  be  succeeded  to,  and  therefore  assisted  by  the  holy  Jesus  accord- 
ing to  the*  glorious  promise  :  Ov  fiSvois  b^  toIs  SlttocttoKols  tovto 
vTT€<r\€TO,  rb  crvveivai  airoty,  aWa  kcu  ttolo'lv  airXm  rot?  avTov 
fjba$7]Tals'  ov  yap  briirov  ol  airoo-ToKoi  ayj)\.  r^s  avvrek^la^  l\x€KKov 
(rjv  KoX  fjiuv  ovv  Kal  tols  ^x^O^  tj^jlcls  vitKrxyeiTaf,  tovto'  ^  not  only  to 

9  Porphyr.  citat  ex  Eurip.  [Cretens.  '  [Matt,  xxviii.  20.] 

ill  lib.]  iv.  wtp\  dirox^s.  [cap.  19.]  •  ['that'  A.] 

s  [*  until'  A.] 
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the  apostles,  but  absolutely  and  indefinitely  to  all  Christ's  disciples, 
their  successors,  He  promised  to  abide  for  ever,  even  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  world,  to  the  whole  succession  of  the  clergy ;'  so^ 
Theophylact*  upon  this  place. 

8.  And  if  we  consider  what  were  the  power  and  graces  Jesus  com- 
mitted  to  the.  dispensation  of  the  apostles,  such  as  were  not  tem- 
porary, but  lasting,  successive,  and  perpetual,  we  must  also  conclude 
the  ministry  to  be  perpetual. 

I.  I  instance  first  in  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  remit- 
ting and  retaining  sins,  which  Christ  gave  them  together  with  His 
breathing  on  them  the  holy  Spirit,  and  a  legation,  and  a  special 
commission,  as  appears  in  S.John*;  which  power,  what  sense  so- 
ever it  admits  of,  could  not  expire  with  the  persons  of  the  apostles, 
unless  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  church  had  no  discipline  or  govern- 
ment, no  scandals  to  be  removed,  no  weak  persons  offended,  no  cor- 
rupt members  to  be  cut  off,  no  heretics  rejected,  no  sins,  or  no 
pardon ;  and  that  were  more  a^  heresy  than  that  of  the  Novatians ; 
for  they  only  denied  this  ministry  in  some  cases,  not  in  all;  saying, 
priestly  absolution  was  not  fit  to  be  dispensed  to  them  who  in  time 
of  persecution  had  sacrificed  to  idols.  0eov  yhp  cTyoi  ttjs  iiovaCas 
lx6vov  lA.ey6,  Kot  ovk  Upicov,  TrpvT(W€V€t,v  Totfrois  ttiv  4</)€o-4i;^.  Tov- 
rot9,  '  to  these'  only,  pardon  is  to  be  dispensed  without  the  ministry 
of  the  priest,  'to  these'  who  were  /lera  rb  ^iirnaiux  iinOiia-avTes, 
'  sacrificers,'  and  mingled  '  the  table  of  the  Lord  with  the  table  of 
devils.'  Against  other  sinners  they  were  not  so  severe.  But  how- 
ever, so  long  as  that  distinction  remains,  of  '  sins  unto  death'  and 
*  sins  not  unto  death,'  there  are  a  certain  sort  of  sins  which  are 
remediable,  and  cognoscible,  and  judicable,  and  a  power  was  dis- 
pensed to  a  distinct  sort  of  persons  to  remit  or  retain  those  sins ; 
which  therefore  must  remain  with  the  apostles  for  ever,  that  is,  with 
their  persons  first,  and  then  with  the  ol  iK  bi,aboxvh  ^'i^t  'their 
successors;'  because  the  church  needs  it  for  ever;  aijd  there  was 
nothing  in  the  power,  that  by  relating  to  the  present  and  temporary 
occasion  did  insinuate  its  short  life  and  speedy  expiration. 

4.  In  execution  of  this  power  and  pursuance  of  this  commission 
for  which  the  power  was  given,  the  apostles  went  forth,  and  all  they 
upon  whom  this  signature  passed,  ots  t6  irvevfxa  rb  &yiov  iSero  els 
biaKovCav  ravrqv,  executed  this  power  in  appropriation  and  distinct 
ministry :  it  was  the  sword  of  their  proper  ministry ;  and  S.  Paul* 
does  almost  exhibit  his  commission  and  reads  the  words  when  he 
puts  it  in  execution,  and  does  highly  verify  the  parts  and  the  conse- 

Juence  of  this  argument ;  "  God  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by 
lluist  Jesus,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;" 


•  Pp.  18 
«  [John 

•  ['  O  111 


185  B.]     ^  ^  Vide  Socrat,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.^[t  capj 

— Sozom.,  lib.  i.  ci 
[2  Cor.  V.  18  sq.] 


XX.  21. J  10.]— Sozom.,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  [?  cap.  22.] 

>' A.J 
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and  it  follows,  ''now  then  we  are  embassadors  for  Christ/'  The 
ministry  of  reconciliation  is  an  appropriate  ministiy ;  it  is  '  committed 
to  us  ;*  '  we  are  embassadors/  it  is  appropriate  by  virtue  of  Christ's 
mission  and  legation.  He  '  hath  given  to  us/  He  hath  made  and 
deputed  certain  embassadors  whom  He  hath  sent  upon  the  message 
and  ministry  of  reconcilement ;  which  is  a  plain  exposition  of  the 
words  of  His  commission  before  recorded,  John  xx.  21. 

5.  And  that  this  also  descended  lower  we  have  the  testimony  of 
S.  James^,  who  advises  the  sick  person  '  to  send  for  the  elders  of  the 
church,  that  they  may  pray  over  him  /  that  they  may  anoint  him, 
that  in  that  society  there  may  be  confession  of  sins  by  the  cUnic  or 
sick  person,  and  that  after  these  preparatives,  and  in  this  ministry, 
his  sins  may  be  forgiven  him.  Now  that  this  power  fell  into  suc- 
cession, this  instance  proves :  for  the  elders  were  such  who  had  not 
the  commission  immediately  from  Christ,  but  were  fterayevcWcpot, 
they  were  fathers  of  the  people,  but  sons  of  the  apostles ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  certain  the  power  was  not  personal,  and  merely  apostolical, 
but  derived  upon  others  by  such  a  communication  as  gives  evidence 
the  power  was  to  be  succeeded  in.  And  when  went  it  out  ?  when 
the  anointing  and  miraculous  healing  ceased  P  There  is  no  reason 
for  that.  For  forgiveness  of  sins  was  not  a  thing  visible,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  of  the  nature  of  miracles,  to  confirm  the  faith,  and 
Christianity  first,  and  after  its  work  was  done  return  to  God  that  gave 
it ;  neither  could  it  be  only  of  present  use  to  the  church,  but  as 
eternal  and  lasting  as  sin  is :  and  therefore  there  could  be  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  make  it  so  much  as  suspicious,  it  was 
presently  to  expire. 

To  which  also  1  add  tliis  consideration,  that  the  holy  Ghost  which 
was  to  enable  the  apostles  in  the  precise  oflSce  apostolical,  as  it  was 
an  ofiBce  extraordinary,  circumstantionate,  definite,  and  to  expire,  all 
that  was  promised  should  descend  upon  them  after  Christ's  ascension, 
and  was  verified  in  Pentecost ;  for  to  that  purpose  to  bring  all  things 
to  their  mind,  all  of  Christ's  doctrine  and  all  that  was  necessary  of 
His  Ufe  and  miracles,  and  a  power  from  above  to  enable  them  to 
speak  boldly  and  learnedly,  and  with  tongues,  all  that  besides  the 
other  parts  of  ordinary  power  was  given  them  ten  days  after  the 
Ascension.  And  therefore  the  breathing  the  holy  Ghost  upon  tlie 
apostles  in  the  octaves  of  the  Resurrection,  and  this  mission  with 
such  a  power,  was  their  ordinary  mission,  a  sending  them  as  ordinary 
pastors  and  curates  of  souls,  with  a  power  to  govern,  (binding  and 
loosing  can  mean  no  less ;  and  they  were  the  words  of  the  promise ;) 
with  a  power  to  minister  reconciliation,  (for  so  S.  Paul  expounds 
remitting  and  retaining;)  which  two  were  the  great  hinges  of  the 
gospel,  the  one  to  invite  and  collect  a  church,  the  other  to  govern 
it ;  the  one  to  dispense  the  greatest  blessing  in  the  work!,  the  other 
to  keep  them  in  capacities  of  enjoying  it.    For  since  the  holy  Ghost 

T  [chap.  V.  14.] 
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was  now  actaally  given  to  these  purposes  here  expressed,  and  yet  in 
order  to  all  their  extraordinaries  and  temporary  needs  was  promised 
to  descend  after  this,  there  is  no  collection  from  hence  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  condudc  all  this  to  be  part  of  their  commission  of 
ordinary  apostleship,  to  which  the  ministers  of  religion  were  in  all 
ages  to  succeed.  In  attestation  of  all  which,  who  please  may  see  the 
united  testimony  of  S.Cyril*,  S.  Chrysostomy,  S.  Ambrose*,  8.  Gre- 
gory •,  and  the  author  of  the  questions  of  the  Old  and  New  testa- 
ment^  who  unless  by  their  calling  shall  rather  be  called  persons  in- 
teresscd*^,  than  by  reason  of  their  famous  piety  and  integrity  shall  be 
accepted  as  competent,  are  a  very  credible  and  ftdr  representment  of 
this  truth,  and  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  Christianity  that  Christ  gave 
this  power  to  the  apostles  for  themselves  and  their  successors  for 
ever ;  and  that  therefore  as  Christ  in  the  first  donation,  so  also  some 
churches  in  the  tradition  of  that  power  used  the  same  form  of  words, 
intending  the  collation  of  the  same  power,  and*  separating  persons 
for  the^  work  of  that  ministry. — I  end  this  with  the  counsel  8.  Au- 
gustine® gives  to  all  public  penitents,  Veniat  ad  antistiles,  j>er  quos 
illis '  in  ecclesia  claves  miniatrantur,  et . .  a  prapositia  sacrarum  ac' 
cipiant '  aatisfactionis  sua  modum,  '  let  them  come  to  the  presidents 
of  religion  by  whom  the  keys  are  ministered,  and  from  the  governors 
of  holy  things  let  them  receive  those  injunctions  wliich  shall  exer- 
cise and  signify  their  repentance/ 


SECT.    III. 

1.  IT.  The  second  power  I  instance  in  is  preaching  the  gospel  : 
for  which  work  He  not  only  at  first  designed  apostles,  but  others  also 
were  appointed  for  the  same  work  for  ever,  to  all  generations  of  the 
church.  This  commission  was  signed  immediately  before  Christ's 
ascension ;  "  All  power  is  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  go 
ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world/'  First,  Christ  declared  His  own 
commission,  '  all  power*  is  given  Him  into  His  hand ;  He  was  now 
made  king  of  all  the  creatures^,  and  prince  of  the  catholic  church ; 
and  therefore  as  it  concerned  His  care  and  providence  to  look  to  His 
cure  and  flock,  so  He  had  power  to  make  deputations  accordingly. 

«  [S.  Cyrill.  Alex.]  in  Joan.  xx.  [lib.  append,  col.  84  B.j 
adi.  torn.  iv.  p.  IIOI.]  «  f*  interest'  A.] 

f  Ibid,  [sc  in  Joan.  xx.  hom.  IxxxvL  *•  ['that'  B.] 

al.  Ixxxv.  §  8  eq.— -torn.  viii.  p.  616,  7.]  «  [Serni.  cccli.  de  pcenit  §  9. — torn. 

*  [Pscudo-Ambros.]  in  1  Tim.iv.fver.  v.  col.  1359  C] 

14.— torn,  il  append,  col.  298  B,  C.J  '  [lege,  *illi,*  * sacramentorura  acci- 

•  In  evang  [  lib.  ii.  ]  liom.  xxvi.  [  §  4  sq.  ]      pint.'  ] 

^  Quipst  xxxix.  [leg.  xciii.— torn.  iiL  i  [Matt  xxviil  18  sqq.] 
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"  Gfo  ye  therefore  j"  implying  that  the  sending  them  to  this  purpose 
was  an  issue  of  His  power*  either  because  the  authorizing  certain 
persons  was  an  act  of  power^  or  else  because  the  making  them  doc- 
tors of  the  church  and  teachers  of  the  nations  was  a  placing  them  in 
an  eminency  above  their  scholars  and  converts^  and  so  also  was  an 
emanation  of  that  power  which  derived  upon  Christ  from  His  Father, 
from  Him  descended  upon  the  apostles.     And  the  wiser  persons  of 
the  world  have  always  understood,  that  a  power  of  teaching  was  a 
presidency  and  authority ;  for  since  all  dominion  is  naturally  founded 
in  the  understanding;  idthough  civil  government  accidentally,  and 
by  inevitable  public  necessity,  relies  upon  other  titles,  yet  where  the 
greatest  understanding  and  power  of  teaching  is,  there  is  a  natural 
pre-eminence  and  superiority,  eatenus,  that  is  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  excellency ;  and  therefore  in  the  instance  of  8.  Paul 
we  are  taught  the  style  of  the  court,  and  disciples  '  sit  at  the  feet'  of 
their  masters,  as  he  did  at  the  feet  of  his  tutor  Gamaliel,  which  im- 
plies duty,  submission,  and  subordination ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  highest 
of  any  kind,  not  only  because  it  is  founded  upon  nature,  but  because 
it  is  a  submission  of  the  most  imperious  faculty  we  have,  even  of  that 
faculty  which,  when  we  are  removed  from  our  tutors,  is  submitted  to 
none  but  God;  for  no  man  hath  power  over  the  understanding 
faculty ;  and  therefore  so  long  as  we  are  under  tutors  and  instructors, 
we  give  to  them  that  duty  in  the  succession  of  which  daim  none  can 
succeed  but  God  himself,  because  none  else  can  satisfy  the  under- 
standing but  He. 

2.  Now  then  because  the  apostles  were  created  doctors  of  all  the 
world,  hoc  ipso  they  had  power  given  them  over  the  understandings 
of  their  disciples,  and  they  were  therefore  fitted  with  an  infallible 
spirit,  and  grew  to  be  so  authentic  that  their  determination  was  the 
last  address  of  all  enquiries  in  questions  of  Christianity :  and  although 
they  were  not  absolute  lords  of  their  faith  and  understandings,  as 
their  Lord  was,  yet  they  had,  under  God,  a  supreme  care  and  pre- 
sidency, to  order,  to  guide,  to  instruct,  and  to  satisfy  their  under- 
standings; and  those  whom  they  sent  out  upon  the  same  errand, 
according  to  the  proportion  and  excellency  of  their  spirit,  had  also  a 
degree  of  superiority  and  eminency;  and  therefore  they  who  were 
KOTTi^vTCs  h  bibaa-KoXCq,  '  labourers  in  the  word  and  doctrine/  were 
also  iTpo€(TT&T€s  TTpeafivTcpoL,  '  prcsbytcrs  that  were  presidents  and 
rulers'  of  the  church ;  and  this  eminency  is  for  ever  to  be  retained 
according  as  the  unskilfulness  of  the  disciple  retains  him  in  the  form 
of  catechumens ;  or  as  the  excellency  of  the  instructor  still  keeps  the 
distance;  or  else,  as  the  office  of  teaching  being  orderly  and  re- 
gularly assigned  makes  a  legal,  political,  and  positive  authority,  to 
which  all  those  persons  are  for  order's  sake  to  submit,  who  possibly 
in  respect  of  their  personal  abilities  might  be  exempt  from  that 
authority. 

3.  Upon  this  ground  it  is  that  learning  amongst  wise  persons  is 
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«;*tf/;mod  a  tiilo  of  nobility  and  secular  eminency :  E(^o  quid  aliud 
p/f(ni/ircnli//i  atlhihcre  potui,  quam  ^hidui,  nt  tic  durerim,  in  umbra 
ediiniffj,  c  qu\hm  cfaritndo  venif,  said  Seneca  to  Kero**.  And  Aris- 
totlo'  ami  A.  Cidliuh**  affirm,  that  not  only  excellency  of  extraction, 
or  prntat  foriuncrs,  but  learning  also  makes  noble;  Circum  uudlque 
nt'jiriiti/jVH  mvUlH  dorlrina,  ant  gcncrCy  aut  fortuna  nobilibns  viris: 
uw\  vUcri'San:  the  lawyers^  say,  that  if  a  legacy  be  given  pauperi 
vofj'i/i,  \\\{\  cxc'cutors,  if  they  please,  may  give  it  to  a  'doctor.'  I 
only  iiiaki;  tliiH  use  of  it,  that  they  who  are  by  public  designation 
fippoinlcd  it)  U'i\{'\\,  arc  also  appointed  in  some  sense  to  govern  them: 
find  if  l(!.'irninf;  itself  be  a  fair  title  to  secular  opinion,  and  advantages 
of  honour,  then  thciy  who  arc  professors  of  learning,  and  appointed 
to  be  public  t(?.'i(;h(:rs,  are  also  set  above  their  disciples  as  far  as  the 
rliair  ih  above;  tin;  area  or  floor,  that  is,  in  that  very  relation  of 
\v\\v\\vv\\  and  Hcholars :  and  therefore  among  the  heathen  the  priests 
who  Win:  to  an.svKT  de  vii/deriis,  sometimes  bore  a  sceptre. 

Upon  which  V(*rM(»  of  Homer  Eustathius"  observes,  oT/fictoi;  bk  jSoo-t- 
Afhiv  *i(il  XuytiW  Kin  ?>tKT/v  TO  a-KijiTTpov  7)2',  'the  sceptre  was  not  only 
an  iiiNi/^n  nC  a  kinjr,  but  of  a  judge  and  of  a  prophet;  it  signified  a 
pii\M  r  «»r  auMwrrin'r  in  judgment,  and  wise  sentences/  This  discourse 
will  iMiM-  loni'il  by  our  blessed  Saviour's  illative,  ''All  power  is  given 
Mi'.  r«;  ve  Iherefure  and  teach;''  and  it  concludes,  that  the  'autho- 
iii\*  i»r  pieiiilunf;  is  more  than  the  'faculty,'  that  it  includes  power 
iMul  pn-iili-nry,  iji-jt  therefore  a  separation  of  persons  is  ex  abun- 
*h'iti  iiilrnni,  unless  nnler  and  authority  be  also  casual,  and  that  all 
lilt  II  III  II  nwiy  be  1,'overnors  as  well  as  preachers. 

I  Nnw  ilia!  hi  IV  was  a  plain  separation  of  some  persons  for  tliis 
•»«••»•  ill V.  I  hhali  not  need  to  prove  by  any  other  argument  besides 
Hio  ^u^^^^^  u|-  111,,  riMuniission ;  save  only 'that  this  may  be  added, 
llwif  Ihio  wa-i  more  neeessary  than  a  commission;  great  abilities, 
^|'•.MI  nM.,-.laneeM,  e\lraonlinarv  and  divine  knowledge,  and  under- 
»'<'»»"I>»»M  the  n.,>^ieneM  of  the  kiui^'dom ;  so  that  these  abilities  were 
•;;l';';""'»"  «'»»'u.|.li  of  the  in^rsons,  and  designation  of  the  officers. 
y»"  niiH  may  pov.d»ly  Iwome  the  ditVioultv  of  the  question:  for 
;'';;;»«•'«'  "P;;Mle.  had   tUh.l  the  world  wi"th  the  sermons  of  the 

hi  u  "".I  **  V'*'  '^^^'A  ^'^^^^"^  des.vudod  in  a  plentiful  manner, 
•  »i  «.»M  Iho  piopheey  ol  .Kh^^^  fuUUlod,  'old  men  dreamed  dreams, 
H  f  ).  UiH  men  .,»«  xtMon.,  and  sons  and  dauchten;  did  prophesy.' 

kli.  1*7"^  """"  ""'*'"'  ""^'  ^^^^  dis^iplos^ihemselvei  stirt  up 
m^n^,  ms\  i^onini  praud  and  prophesied,  and  TriseiUa  sat  in  the 

tC  'r^\Tf^   «-**^»^   »*^   --      1:^V^^«n.l^.    in   ,,   .xemini.'    Cod. 

milt  li^  M  ^"'^  '^    V'     "    ^'^  a^ivoc.  divers,  judic. 

.1     »  1  f ...«  '  ?,v  n  ,>,:;■'  -      •  —  -  - 

*-'^.  il.  a.  1 


'  milt  |i^  M  ^"  V'     "    *'^  a^ivoc.  divers.  jui] 
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cbanr  with  her  husband  Aqnfla,  and  ApoUos  sat  at  their  feet;  and 
now  all  was  common  again :  and  therefore  although  the  commission 
went  ont  first  to  the  apostles;  yet^  when  by  miracle  God  dispensed 
peat  gifts  to  the  laity^  and  to  women^  He  gave  probation  that  He 
intended  that  all  shonld  prophesy  and  preachy  lest  those  gifts  should 
be  to  no jporpose.    This  must  be  considered. 

5.  a)  These  gifts  were  miraculous  verifications  of  the  great  promise 
of  the  Father,  of  sending  the  holy  Ghost ;  and  that  all  persons  were 
capable  of  that  blessing  in  their  several  proportions,  and  that  chris- 
tiuiity  did  descend  from  God»  were  ex  abundanti  proved  by  those 
extra-regalar  dispensations :  so  that  here  is  purpose  enough  signified, 
although  ibqr  be  not  used  to  infer  an  indistinotion  of  officers  in  this 
ministry. 

6.  P)  These  gifts  were  given  extra-regularly,  but  yet  with  some  dif- 
ference of  persons :  for  ful  did  not  prophesy,  nor  all  interpret,  nor 
all  speak  with  tongues :  they  were  but  a  few  that  did  all  this :  we 
find  but  the  daughters  of  one  man  only,  and  Priscilla,  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  Jews,  that  ever  did  prophesy,  of  the  women :  and  of 
lay-men  I  remember  not  one,  but  Aquila  and  Agabus:  and  these 
will  be  but  too  strait  an  argument  to  blend  a  whole  order  of  men 
in  a  popular  and  vulgar  indiscrimination. 

7.  y)  These  extraordinary  gifts  were  no  authoritjir  to  those  who  had 
them,  and  no  other  commission,  to  speak  in  pubha  And  therefore 
8.  Paul  forbids  the  women  to  speak  in  the  church,  and  yet  it  was 
not  denied  but  some  of  them  might  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
Speaking  in  the  church  was  part  of  an  ordinary  power,  to  which  not 
only  ability  but  authority  also  and  commission  are  required.  That  was 
clearly  one  separation ;  women  were  not  capable  of  a  clerical  employ- 
ment, no  not  so  much  as  of  this  ministiy  of  preaching.  And  by  this 
we  may  take  speedier  account  concerning  deaconesses  in  the  primi- 
tive church;  De  diaeanissa  ego  Barthotonusus  dl^ano;  o  episcope, 
impones  ei  manus  prcssentibua  presbyteris,  diaconis  et  diuconissis,  et 
dices,  Bespice  super  hanefamulam  tuam  ;  so  it  is  in  the  Constitutions 
apostohcal  under  the  name  of  S.  ClementP :  by  which  it  should  seem 
they  were  ordained  for  some  ecclesiastical  ministry;  which  is  also 
more  credible  by  those  words  of  Tertullian**,  Quanta  igitur  et  qua 
in  ecclesiis  ardinari  sclent ',  qua  Deo  nubere  maluerunt  ?  And  Sozo- 
men*  tells  of  Olympias,  Hanc  enim,  cum  genere  esset  nobllissimo, 
quamvis  juveneulam  ex  quo  vidua  facta  erat,  quia  ex  prascripto  ec- 
clesia  egregie  philosophatur,  in  ministram  Nectarius  ordinat:  and  such 
a  one  it  was  whom  S.  BasU*  called  impollutam  sacerdotem.  What- 
soever these  deaconesses  could  be,  they  could  not  speak  in  public, 
unless  they  did  prevaricate  the  apostolical  rule  given  to  the  Corin- 

F  Lib.  tiiL  c  26.  [al.  19  »q.]  solent,*  cd.] 

^  In  exhort,  ad  castitatem.  [ad  fin.  p.  •  Lib.  iv.  [leg.  riii.]  cap.  9. 

1128;  foL  Pap.  1698.]  «  Lib.  de  virg.   [|  41.  r^f  kjcp^mov 
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thian  and  Ephesian  churches.  And  therefore  though  Olyinpias  was 
an  excellent  person,  yet  she  was  no  preacher ;  she  was  a  philosopher, 
not  in  her  discourse,  but  in  her  manner  of  living  and  believing: 
phihsophata  ex  ecclesia  prascripto,  and  that  could  not  be  by  preach- 
ing :  but  these  deaconesses  after  the  apostolical  age,  were  the  some 
with  the  Kom&aai,  iv  Kvpit^,  the  good  women  that  did  domestic 
offices  and  minister  to  the  temporal  necessity  of  the  churches  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles ;  such  a  one  was  Phoebe  of  Cenchrea :  but  thegr 
were  not  admitted  to  any  holy  or  spiritual  office :  so  we  have  certain 
testimony  from  antiquity,  whence  the  objection  comes.  For  so  tlie 
Nicene^  council  expressly,  ^E^vrjcrOrj^ev  tcw  hLaKovKr<r&Vi . .  iv€l  yLtfit 
X€ipoO€<rCav  rivh  i\ov<rw,  &<TTt  i^aTrainro^  Iv  T019  ^ollkoIs  avras  ^f<- 
r<iC(a^a4*  '  deaconesses  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  laity,  because  they 
have  no  imposition  of  hands ;'  viz.  for  any  spiritual  office ;  for  they 
had  imposition  of  hands  in  some  places  to  temporal  administrations 
about  the  church,  and  a  solemn  benediction,  but  nothing  of  the 
UpariKTi  bvvatJLLi :  the  same  were  the  'irf>€<rfivTib€s,  irpoicaBrififvai,  the 
*  presbyteresses,'  who  were  the  aco^povnTrpCai,  or  the  governesses  of 
women,  in  order  to  manners  and  religion;  but  these,  Uiough  (as 
TertuUian  affirms,  and  Zonaras  and  Balsamo  confess')  they  were 
solemnly  ordained  and  set  over  the  women  in  such  offices,  yet  pre- 
tended to  nothing  of  the  clerical  power  or  the  right  of  speaking  in 
public.  So  Epiphanius^,  ''There  is  an  order  of  deaconesses  in  the 
church,  but  not  to  meddle,^'  or  to  attempt  any  of  the  holy  offices. . 
And  in  this  sense  it  was  that  S.  Ambrose'  reckons  it  amongst  the 
heresies  of  the  Cataphrygians,  that  they  ordained  their  deaconesses, 
viz.  to  spiritual  ministries ;  but  those  women  that  desire  to  be  med- 
ling  are  not  moved  with  such  discourses;  they  care  for  none  of  all 
these  things ;  therefore  I  remit  them  to  the  precept  of  the  apo8tle% 
''  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  but  to  be  in  silence.'^ 

8.  And  as  for  the  men  who  had  gifts  extraordinary  of  the  Spirit^ 
although  they  were  permitted  at  first  in  the  Corinthian  church  (be- 
fore there  was  a  bishop,  or  a  fixed  college  of  clergy)  to  utter  the  in- 
spired dictates  of  the  Spirit,  yet  whether  they  were  lay  or  clergy  is 
not  there  expressed ;  and  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  usual  dispen- 
sation that  the  prophets  of  ordinary  ministry,  though  now  extraor- 
dinarily assisted,  should  prophesy  in  public;  but  however,  when 
these  extraordiuaries  did  cease,  if  they  were  common  persons,  they 
had  no  pretence  to  invade  the  chair  (nor,  that  we  find,  ever  did :) 
for  an  ordinary  abijity  to  speak  was  never  any  warrant  to  disturb  an 
order;  unless  they  can  say  the  words  of  S.  Paul'*,  "  Whereunto  I  am 
ordained  a  preacher,''  they  might  not  invade  the  office.    To  be  able 

*  C.  xix.  [torn.  i.  col.  831  D.I  rphnip, 
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lo  perfonn  an  oflBce,  though  it  may  be  a  fair  disiposition  to  make  the 

Ccm  capable  to  receive  it  orderly^  yet  it  does  not  actually  invest 
;  every  wise  man  is  not  a  counsellor  of  state^  nor  every  good 
lawyer  a  judge.  And  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  Jewish  religion  there 
were  many  persons  as  able  to  pray  as  their  priests^  who  yet  were 
wiser  than  to  refuse  the  priest's  advocation  apud  Deum,  and  reciting 
offices  in  behalf  of  the  people ;  OrabUpro  eo  ^acerdos^,  was  the  order 
of  God's  appointing,  though  himself  were  a  devout  person  and  of  an 
excellent  spirit.  And  it  had  need  be  something  extraordinary  that 
most  warrant  an  ordinary  person  to  rise  higher  than  his  own  even- 
ness; and  ability  or  skill  is  but  a  possibility;  and  must  be  reduced 
to  adt  by  something  that  transmits  authority,  or  does  establish  order, 
or  distinguish  persons,  and  separate  professions.  And  it  is  very  re- 
mariuible,  that  when  Judas  had  miscarried  and  lost  his  apostolate,  it 
was  aaid^,  that  it  was  necessary  for  somebody  to  be  chosen  to  be  a 
witness  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Two  were  named,  of  ability  suffi- 
cienty  bat  that  was  not  at  all :  they  must  choose  one,  to  make  up  tlie 
number  of  the  twelve,  a  distinct  separate  person ;  which  shews  that 
it  was  not  only  a  work  (for  that,  any  of  them  might  have  done)  but 
an  office  of  ordinary  ministry.  Tiie  ability  of  doing  which  work 
although  all  they  that  lived  with  Jesus  might  either  have  had,  or 
leoeiyed  at  Pentecost^  yet  the  authority  and  grace  was  more:  the 
first  they  had  upon  experience,  but  this  only  by  divine  election: 
which  is  a  demonstration  that  every  person  that  can  do  offices  clerical 
is  not  permitted  to  do  them;  and  that  besides  the  knowledge  and 
natural  or  artificial  abilities,  a  divine  qualification  is  necessary. 

9.  And  therefore  God  complains  by  the  propliet®,  "  I  have  not 
sent  them,  and  yet  they  run;''  and  the  apostle^  leaves  it  as  an  esta- 
blished rule,  "  How  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?"  Which 
two  places  I  shall  grant  to  be  meant  conceniing  a  distinct  and  a  new 
message ;  prophets  must  not  offer  any  doctrine  to  the  people,  or  pre- 
tend a  doctrine  for  which  they  had  not  a  commission  from  God.  But 
which  way  soever  they  be  expounded,  they  will  conclude  right  in  this 
particular.  For  if  they  signify  an  ordinary  mission,  then  there  is  an 
ordinary  mission  of  preachers,  which  no  man  must  usurp  unless  he 
can  prove  his  title  certainly  and  clearly,  derivative  from  God ;  which 
when  any  man  of  the  laity  can  do,  we  must  '  give  him  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,'  and  '  wish  him  good  speed.'  But  if  these  words  signify 
an  extraordinary  case,  and  that  no  message  must  be  pretended  by 
prophets  but  what  they  have  commission  for,  then  must  not  ordinary 
persons  pretend  an  extraordinary  mission  to  an  ordinary  purpose; 
for,  besides  that  God  does  never  do  things  unreasonable*,  nor  will 
endure  that  order  be  interrupted  to  no  purpose.  He  will  never  give 
an  extraordinary  commission  uidess  it  be  to  a  proportionable  end; 

«  [Lerit  T.  6,  cd-  vulg.  *  Shall         ^  F  Acti  i.  22.]  '  [Rom.  x.  15.] 
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whosoever  pretends  to  a  license  of  preaclung  hj  leaaon  of  an  extn- 
ordinary  calling,  must  look  that  he  be  famished  with  an  eztnoidiDaij 
message,  lest  his  commission  be  ridicoloos;  and  when  he  oomess,  he 
must  be  sure  to  shew  his  authority  by  an  argument  propcwfionable; 
that  is,  by  such  a  probation  without  which  no  wise  man  ean  leason^ 
ably  believe  him ;  which  cannot  be  less  than  miracnloaa  and  diviiie. 
In  all  other  cases  he  comes  under  the  curse  of  the  nam  wnsd,  those 
whom  Ood  sent  not ;  they  go  on  their  own  enand,  and  miui  pay 
themselves  their  wages. 

10.  I)ut,  besides  that  the  apostles  were  therefore  to  have  an  imme- 
diate mission,  because  they  were  to  receive  new  inslTactions :  these 
instniciions  wore  such  as  were  by  an  ordinary,  and  y^  bv  a  distinet 
ministry  to  bo  conveyed,  for  ever  after;  and  therefore  did  design  an 
ordinary,  successive,  and  lasting  power  and  authority.  Nay  oar 
blcHsc<l  Lord  wont  ono  step  further  in  this  provision,  even  to  remark 
the  very  first  successors  and  partakers  of  this  power,  to  be  taken  'into 
the  lot  of  this  ministry,'  and  they  were  the  sevenfy-two'  whom  Christ 
Iifid  sent,  as  i)robntioners  of  their  futui:e  preaching,  upon  a  short 
errand  into  tho  cities  of  Judah :  but  by  this  assignation  of  more  per- 
sons than  those  to  whom  He  gave  immediate  commission.  He  did 
ditclarc  that  tho  ofllco  of  preaching  was  to  be  dispensed  by  a  separate 
and  i)cculiar  sort  of  men,  distinct  from  the  people,  and  yet  by  others 
than  those  who  had  the  commission  extraordinary;  that  is,  by  such 
who  were  to  be  called  to  it  by  an  ordinary  vocation. 

11.  As  Christ  constituted  the  ofiBce  and  named  the  persons,  both 
extraordinary  and  ordinary,  present  and  successive;  so  He  provided 
gifts  for  them  too,  that  tho  whole  dispensation  might  be  His,  and 
might  bo  npj)arcnt.  And  therefore  Chnst '  when  He  ascended  up  on 
Iiigli  gave  gifts  to  men,'  to  this  very  purpose ;  and  these  gifts  coming 
from  the  same  Spirit  made  separation  of  distinct  ministries  under  the 
same  Lord.  So  S.  Paul**  testifies  expressly,  "Now  there  are  diver- 
sities of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit,  koI  btaipiceis  bioKovi&v  tla-t,  there 
are  diiferent  administrations;''  differences  of  ministries;  it  is  the 
))r()i)cr  word  for  church-ofTices ;  the  ministry  distinguished  b^  the 
gift ;  it  is  not  a  '  gift  of  the  ministry,'  but  the  ministrjr  itself  is  the 
gift,  and  distinguished  accordingly.  An  extraordinary  ministry  needs 
an  extraordinary  and  a  miraculous  gift;  that  is,  a  muraculous  calling 
and  vocation  and  designation  by  trie  holy  Ghost;  but  an  ordinary 
gift  cannot  sublime  an  ordinary  person  to  a  supernatural  employ- 
ment; and  from  this  discourse  of  the  differing  gifts  of  the  Spint, 
S.  Paul  without  any  further  artifice  concludes  that  the  Spirit  intended 
a  distinction  of  church-ofHcers  for  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  discourse  is',  that "  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church, 
first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers;"  and  lest  all 
God's  people  should  usurp  these  offices,  which  God  by  His  spirit 
hath  made  separate  and  distinguished,  he  adds,  ''Are  sdl  apostles P 

»  [See  ToL  t.  p.  25.]  *  [1  Cor.  xiL  4.]  »  [verse  28.] 
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■re  all  prophets  ?  are  all  teachers  ?''     If  so,  then  were  all  the  body 
one  member,  quite  contrary  to  nature,  and  to  God^s  economy. 

12.  And  that  this  designation  of  distinct  church-officers  is  for  ever, 
8.  Paul^  also  affirms  as  expressly  as  this  question  shall  need ;  "  He 
gave  some  apostles,  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers,  €ls  tpyov  buixovlas,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
till  we  all  arrive  at  the  unity  of  faith,''  which  as  soon  as  it  shall  hap- 
pen, then  cometh  the  end.  Till  the  end  be,  the  Ifyyov  btoKovias,  the 
'  work  of  the  ministry,'  must  go  forwards,  and  is  incumbent  upon  the 
pastors  and  teachers ;  this  is  their  work,  and  they  are  the  ministers 
whom  the  holy  Ghost  designed. 

13.  (1)  for,  I  consider  that  either  to  preach  requires  but  an  ordinary 
or  an  extxaordinary  ability ;  if  it  requires  an  extraordinary,  they  who 
are  illiterate  and  unlearned  persons  are  the  unfittest  men  in  the  world 
for  it :  if  an  ordinaiy  sufficiency  will  discharge  it,  why  cannot  they 
suppose  tiie  clergy  of  a  competency  and  strength  sufficient  to  do  that 
which  an  ordinaiy  understanding  and  faculties  can  perform  ?  what 
need  they  intermeddle  with  that  to  which  no  extraordinary  assistance 
is  required  ?  or  else  why  do  they  set  their  shoulder  to  such  a  work, 
with  which  no  strength  but  extraordinai^  is  commensurate  P  In  the 
first  case  it  is  needless ;  in  the  second  it  is  useless ;  in  both  vain  and 
impertment  For  either  no  man  needs  their  help ;  or,  if  they  did, 
they  are  very  unable  to  help.  I  am  sure  they  are,  if  they  be  un- 
kamed  persons ;  and  if  they  be  learned,  they  well  enough  know  that 
to  teach  the  people  is  not  a  power  of  speaking,  but  is  also  an  act  of 
jurisdiction  and  authority,  and  in  which  order  is,  at  least,  concerned 
m  an  eminent  degree.  Learned  men  are  not  so  forward ;  and  those 
are  most  confident  who  have  least  reason. 

14.  (2)  Although  as  homilies  to  the  people  are  now  used  according 
to  the  smallest  rate,  many  men  more  preach  than  should,  yet  besides 
that  to  preach  prudently,  gravely,  piously,  and  with  truth,  requires 
more  abilities  than  are  discernible  by  the  people,  such  as  make  even 
a  plain  work  reasonable  to  wise  men,  and  useful  to  their  hearers,  and 
acceptable  to  God ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  office  of  teaching  is  of 
larger  extent  than  making  homilies,  or  speaking  prettily  enough  to 
please  the  common  and  undiscerning  auditors.  They  that  are  ap- 
pointed to  teach  the  people  must  respondere  de  jure,  *  give  account 
of  their  faith'  in  defiance  of  the  numerous  armies  of  heretics ;  they 
must  watch  for  their  flock,  and  use  excellent  arts  to  arm  them  against 
all  their  weaknesses  from  within,  and  hostilities  from  without ;  they 
must  strengthen  the  weak,  confirm  the  strong,  compose  the  scrupu- 
lous, satisfy  the  doubtful,  and  be  ready  to  answer  cases  of  conscience; 
and  I  believe  there  are  not  so  little  as  five  thousand  cases  already 
started  up  among  the  casuists ;  and  for  aught  I  know,  there  may  be 
five  thousand  times  five  thousand.  And  there  are  some  cases  of  con- 
science that  concern  kings  and  kingdoms  in  the  highest  mysterious- 

*  lEpheB.iv.  11.] 
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11688  both  of  state  and  religion,  and  they  alao  bdong  to  ptnton  for 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  teachers  to  determine  or  advise  in. 
KripvKa9  Aidf  Ayyikovs  •  •  A^ci  fsal  itf^pmp,  bih  rb  tp  T€  wJunus 
6v<riai9  avrovs  biaKovovvras  /Aco-irct/cuF,  vci  liifv  jcal  ip  ioftpQp  /3ov* 
\als  T€  Kal  iiyopals^.  The  preachers  were  always  measengen  between 
God  and  men,  being  mediators  by  their  sacrifices,  and  tliey  were  in- 
terested in  their  counsels*  and  greater  causes ;  and  if  ieIig;ion  can 
have  influences  into  counsels^  of  princes,  and  public  interest  of  king* 
doms,  and  that  there  can  be  any  difficulty,  latent  senses,  infaricacj  of 
question,  or  mysteriousness  in  divinity,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
other  parts  of  the  preacher's  office,  besides  making  homilies :  and  that 
when  so  great  skill  is  required,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  make  pretences 
to  invade  it ;  unless  a  man  cannot  be  an  excellent  lawyer  without 
twenty  years'  skill  and  practice,  besides  excellency  of  natural  endow* 
ments,  and  yet  can  be  an  excellent  teacher  and  guide  in  all  cases  of 
conscience,  merely  with  opening  his  mouth,  and  rubbing  his  forehead 
]iard.  But  God  hath  taken  order  that  those  whom  He  hath  aj^nted 
teachers  of  the  people  should  make  it  the  work  and  business  of  their 
lives,  that  they  siiould  diligently  attend  to  reading,  to  ezhortationi 
and  to  doctrine,  that  they  may  '  watch  over  their  flock,  over  whom 
the  holy  Ghost  hnth  made  them  overseers<°/  The  inconvenience  that 
this  discourse  is  like  to  meet  withal  is,  that  it  concerns  those  men 
who  are  sure  not  to  understand  it :  for  they  that  have  not  the  wisdom 
of  prophets  and  wise  men,  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  know  the  de» 
grecs  of  distance  between  the  others'  wisdom  and  their  own  ignorance. 
To  know  that  there  is  great  learning  beyond  us,  is  a  great  part  of 
learning :  but  they  that  have  the  confidence  in  the  midst  of  their 
deepest  ignorance  to  teach  others,  want  both  modesty  and  under^ 
standing  too,  cither  to  perceive  or  to  confess  their  own  wants :  they 
never  kissed  the  lips"  of  the  wise,  and  therefore  think  all  the  world 
breathes  a  breath  as  fenny  and  moorish  as  themselves. 

15.  (3)  Besides  the  consideration  of  the  ability,  that  a  separate 
number  of  men  should  be  the  teachers,  and  it  be  not  permitted  pro* 
mi^cuously  to  every  person  of  a  confident  language  and  bold  fancy,  ia 
highly  necessary  in  the  point  of  prudence  and  duty  too.  Of  prudence, 
because  there  can  be  no  security  against  all  the  evil  doctrines  of  the 
world  in  a  promiscuous  unchosen  company  of  preachers.  For  if  he 
be  allowed  the  pretence  of  an  extraordinary,  he  shall  belie  the  holy 
Spirit,  to  cozen  you,  when  he  hath  a  mind  to  it :  if  you  allow  him 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  spirit,  that  is,  abilities  of  art  and  nature,. 
there  cannot  in  such  discourses  be  any  compensation  for  the  disorder, 
or  the  danger,  or  the  schisms,  and  innumerable  churches,  when  one 
head  and  two  members  shall  make  a  distinct  body,  and  all  shall  pre* . 
tend  to  Ciirist,  without  any  other  common  term  of  union.  And  this 
which  is  disorder  in  the  thing  is  also  dishonourable  to  this  part  of 
religion ;  and  the  divine  messages  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  people  hj . 

k  Eustath.  in  Iliad,  a.  [p.  84.]  »  [Acts  xx.  28.] 
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common  conriera  or  rather  messengers  by  chance,  and  as  they  go  by; 
wliereos  God  sent  at  first  embassadors  extraordinary,  and  then  left 
liis  leigers  in  His  church  for  ever.  But  there  is  also  a  duty,  too,  to 
be  secured ;  for  they  that  have  the  guiding  of  souls  must  remember 
that  they  must  be  AJyoy  iLTroM(rovT€s,  'must  render  an  account®;' 
and  that  cannot '  be  done  with  joy/  wlien  it  shall  be  indifferent  to 
any  man  to  superseminatc  what  he  please ;  and  (by  the  way)  I  sup- 
pose, they  who  are  apt  to  enter  into  the  chair  of  doctors  and  teachers, 
would  be  unwilling  to  be  charged  with  a  cure  of  souls.  If  they  knew 
what  that  means,  they  would  article  more  strictly  before  they  would 
stand  charged  with  it;  and  yet  it  is  harder  to  say  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  cure  of  soius ;  that  Christ  left  His  flock  to  wander 
and  to  guide  themselves,  or  to  find  shepherds  at  the  charges  of  acci- 
dent and  chance.  Christ  hath  made  a  better  provision,  and  aTter  He  had 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  committed  to  S.  Peter  the  care  of  feeding 
His  lambs  and  sheep,  S.  Peter  did  it  carefully,  and  thought  it  part 
of  the  same  duty  to  provide  other  shepherds,  who  should  also  '  feed 
the  flocksP'  by  a  continual  provision  and  attendance;  'The  presby- 
ters which  are  among  you,  I  who  also  am  a  presbyter  exhort,  feed 
the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  iiria-KOTrovvrfs  iKovaCois,  vpo- 
BviAwSf  doing  the  office  of  bishops  over  them,  taking  supravision  or 
oversight  of  them,  willingly  and  of  a  ready  mind.'  The  presbyters 
and  bishops,  they  arc  to  'feed  the  flock;'  there  was  voCiivtov,  'a 
flock,'  to  be  distinguished  from  the  voniivfs,  the  '  shepherds ;'  the 
ciders  h  vfiiv,  and  the  '  flock  among  you,'  distinguished  by  a  regular 
office  of  teaching,  and  a  relation  of  slieplierds  and  sheep. 

IG.  But  this  discourse  would  be  unnecessary  long,  unless  I  should 
omit  many  arguments,  and  contract  the  rest.  I  only  shall  desire  it 
be  considered,  concerning  the  purpose  of  that  part  of  divine  pro- 
vidence, in  giving  the  christian  church  commandments  concerning 
provisions  to  be  made  for  the  preachers,  "Let  the  elders  that  rule 
^ell  have  a  double  honour*',"  an  elder  brother's  portion  at  least,  both 
of  honour  and  maintenance,  "  especially  if  they  labour  in  the  word 
and  doctrine;"  and  the  rcuson  is  taken  out  of  Moses'  law',  but  de- 
rived  from  the  n«itural,  Bovi  trituranfi  non  ligabis  os*,  "For  God 
hath  ordained  that  those  that  labour  in  the  gospel  should  live  of  the 
gospel*."  This  argument  will  force  us  to  distinguish  persons,  or 
else  our  purses  will ;  and  if  all  will  have  a  right  to  preach  the  gospel 
that  think  themselves  able,  then  also  they  have  a  right  to  be  main* 
tained  too. 

I  shall  add  no  more ;  a)  God  hath  designed  persons  to  teach  the 
people,  /3)  charged  them  with  the  cure  of  souls,  y)  given  them  com- 
mission to  go  into  all  the  world,  h)  given  them  gifts  accordingly, 
c)  charged  the  people  to  attend  and  to  obey,  C)  hath  provided  them 
maintenance  and  support,  and  7;)  separated  them  to  "reading,  to 

•  fHeb.  xiil  17.]  ^  [1  Tim.  v.  17.1        •  [vid.  S.  Ambros.  ep.  Uxiy.  {  9.] 
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exnortation^  and  to  doctrine/'  from  the  a£Gun  ci  this  wodd,  that 
they  may  attend  to  these^  by  the  care  of  the  whole  man.  If  any  man 
in  charity  or  duty  will  do  any  ghostly  offices  to  his  erring  or  weak 
brother,  be  may  have  a  reward  of  charity :  for  in  this  sense  it  is  that 
Tcrtullian^  says,  that  in  remote  and  barbarous  countries  the  hakj  do 
sacerdolio  aliauaienus  fungi.  But  if  he  invades  the  public  chair,  he 
may  meet  witn  the  curse  of  Corah,  if  he  intends  malicioasly ;  or  if  he 
have  fairer,  but  mistaken  purposes,  the  gentler  sentence  passed  npon 
Uzzah  may  be  the  worst  of  his  evil  portion. 


SECT.  IV. 

1.  ni.  I  INSTANCE  next  in  the  case  of  baptism,  which  indeed  hath 
some  difficulty  and  prejudice  passed  upon  it;  and  although  it  be  put 
in  the  same  commission,  intrusted  to  the  same  persons,  be  a  sacxed 
ministry,  a  sacrament  nud  a  mysterious  rite,  whose  very  sacramental 
and  separate  nature  requires  the  solemnity  of  a  distinct  order  of  per- 
sons fur  its  ministrntion ;  yet  if  the  laity  may  be  admitted  to  the 
(lisnonsntion  of  so  sacred  and  solemn  rites,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
cnlling  uf  the  clergy  that  can  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  Gbd's 
people,  but  they  sliall  be  holy  enough  to  dispense  holy  offices  without 
the  charges  of  paying  honour  and  maintenance  to  others  to  do  what 
they  can  do  tlicmselves. 

2.  In  opposition  to  which, 

(I)  I  first  consider,  that  the  ordinary  minister  of  baptism  is  a 
person  consecrated;  the  apostles  and  their  successors  in  the  office 
apostolical,  and  all  those  that  partake  of  that  power;  and  it  needs 
no  other  proof,  but  the  plain  production  of  the  commission;  they 
who  are  teachers  by  ordinary  power  and  authority,  they  also  had 
command  to  baptize  all  nations :  and  baptism  being  the  solenm  rite 
of  initiating  disciples,  and  making  the  first  public  profession  of  the 
institution,  it  is  in  reason  and  analogy  of  the  mystery  to  be  minis- 
tered by  those  who  were  appointed  to  collect  the  church,  and  make 
disciplos.  It  is  as  plain  and  decretory  a  commission  as  any  other 
niysteriousness  of  Christianity ;  and  hath  been  accepted  so  for  ever  as 
the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  as  may  appear  in  Ignatius^  TertuUian'^ 
S.  GelasiusS  S.  Epiphanius*,  and  S.  Hierome*';  who  affirm  in  variety 
of  senses,  that  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  only  are  to  baptize; 
some  by  ordinary  right,  some  by  deputation ;  of  which  I  shall  after- 
wards give  account ;  but  all  the  jus  ordinarium  they  intend  to  fix 
ui)on  the  clergy  according  to  divine  institution  and  commandment. 
So  that  in  case  lay  persons  might  baptize  Karh  ir€pCaTa<rw,  and  di* 

*  fvid.  de  exhort  castit,  cap.  viL]  in  concilL  ed.  reg.,  torn.  z.  p.  ISO.] 
X  EoUt  ad  Heron.  [§  3.1  •  Ilsres.  Ixxix.  [{  3.1 

T  Lib.  de  bapt  [cap.  xvii.]  *»  DiaL  adr.  Lucifer.  [tOBL  ir.  part.  2. 
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iofi/Kriv,  'upon  urgent  necessity/  yet  this  cannot  upon  just  pretence 
invade  tiie  ordinary  ministry,  because  God  hath  dispensed  the  affairs 
of  His  church  so  that  cases  of  necessity  do  not  often  occur  to  the 
pcejadioe  and  dissolution  of  public  order  and  ministries ;  and  if  per- 
missions, bdiig  made  to  supply  necessities,  be  brought  further  than 
the  case  of  exception  gives  leave,  the  permission  is  turned  into  a 
crime,  and  does  greater  violence  to  the  rule,  by  how  much  it  was 
fortified  by  that  very  exception,  as  to  other  cases  not  excepted.  And 
although  in  case  of  extreme  necessity  every  man  may  preach  the 
gospel,  as  to  dying  heathens  or  unbelieving  persons,  yet  if  they  do 
ttiis  without  such  or  the  like  necessity,  what  at  first  was  charity,  in 
the  otlier  case  is  schism  and  pride,  the  two  greatest  enemies  to 
charity  in  the  world. 

S.  (2)  But  now  for  the  thing  itself,  whether  indeed  any  case  of 
necessity  can  transmit  to  lay  persons  a  right  of  baptizing,  it  must 
be  distmctly  considered.     Some  say  it  does.    For  Ananias  baptized 
Panl^,  who  yet  (as  it  is  said)  was  not  in  holy  orders ;  and  that  the 
three  thousand  converts  at  the  first  sermon  of  S.  Peter^  were  all  bap- 
tized  by  the  apostles  is  not  easily  credible,  it  being  too  numerous  a 
body  for  so  few  persons  to  baptize;  and  when  Peter  had  preached  to 
Coraelius  and  his  family  3^,  he  caused  the  brethren  that  came  along 
witii  him  to  baptize  them ;  and  whetlier  hands  had  been  imposed  on 
fhem  or  no  is  not  certain.    And  in  pursuance  of  the  instance  of 
Ananias,  and  the  other  probabilities,  the  doctors  of  the  church  have 
declared  their  opinions  OerLKcis,  *  In  cases  of  necessity  a  lay  person 
may  baptize.^     So  Tertullian  in  his  book  of  baptism',  Alioqui  et 
laicu  ju9  est  baptizandi  ;  quod  enim  ex  aauo  accipUur,  ex  aqtio  dari 
jpotesL    The  reason  is  also  urged  by  S.  Hierome*  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, only  requiring  that  the  baptizcr  be  a  Christian,  supposing  what- 
soever they  have  received  they  may  also  give ;  but  because  the  reason 
concludes  not,  because  (as  themselves  believe)  a  presbyter  cannot 
collate  his  presbyterate,  it  must  therefore  rest  only  upon  their  bare 
authority ;  tf  it  shall  be  thought  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  contrary  reasons.     And  the  fathers  in  the  council  of  Eliberis** 
determined,  Peregre  navigantes,  aut  si  ecclesia  in  proximo  nonfuerit, 
poue  fidelem,  qui  lavacrum  snum  integrum  habet,  nee  sit  bigamus, 
baptizare  in  necessitate  infirmitatis  positum  catechumenum ;    ita  ut 
si  supervixerit,  ad  episcopum  eum  perducat,  ut  per  mantis  impositio- 
nem  proficere  possiL    The  synod  held  at  Alexandria*^  under  Alexander 
their  bishop,  approved  the  baptism  of  the  children  bv  Athanasius, 
being  but  a  boy ;  and  the  Nicene  fathers  ratifying  the  baptism  made 
by  heretics  (amongst  whom  they  could  not  but  know  in  some  cases 
there  was  no  true  priesthood  or  legitimate  ordination)  must  by  neces- 
saiy  consequence  suppose  baptism  to  be  dispensed  effectually  by  lay 

Acts  iz.  18 ;  iL  41  ;  X.  48.]  "  Can.  zxx.  [al.  xzxviii.  torn.  L  col. 
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persons.  And  S.  Hierome^  is  plam^  Bapiizare,  H  neee9ni4U  eoffot^ 
scimus  etiam  licere  laicU;  the  same  almost  with  the  canon  of  tlie 
fourth  council  of  Carthage^,  MuUer  bapUzare  mm  proiumai  nm 
necessitate  cogente:  though,  by  the  waj,  these  words  of  cogenie  neees^ 
eiUzie  are  not  in  the  canon,  but  thrust  in  by  Gmtian*  and  Peter 
Lombard  ^  And  of  the  same  opinion  is  8.  Ambrose,  or  he  who 
under  his  name  wrote  the  commentaries  upon  the  fourth  to  the 
EnhesiansK,  F.  Gelasius^,  S.  Augustine*,  and  Isidore^  and  generally 
alt  the  scholars  after  their  master. 

4.  But  against  this  doctrine  were  all  the  African  bishops  for  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years;  who  tlierefore  re-baptized  persons  return- 
ing from  heretical  conventicles ;  because  Uiose  heretical  bishops  being 
de|)osed  and  reduced  into  lay  communion,  could  not  therefore  collate 
baptism  for  their  want  of  holy  orders :  as  appears  in  S.  Basil's  canoni- 
cal epistle  to  Amphilochius*,  where  he  relates  their  reason,  and  refutes 
it  not.  And  however  FirmiHan  and  S.  Cyprian  might  be  deceived  in 
the  thinking  heretics  quite  lost  their  orders :  yet  in  this  they  w«6 
untouched,  that  although  their  supposition  was  questionable,  yet 
their  superstructure  was  not"  meddled  with,  viz.,  that  if  they  had 
been  lay  persons,  their  baptizntions  were  null  and  invalid. 

5.  1  confess,  the  opinion  hath  been  very  generally  taken  up  in  these 
last  ages  of  the  church,  and  almost  with  a  neminc  contradicente ;  the 
first  ages  had  more  variety  of  opinion :  and  I  think  it  may  yet  be 
considered  anew  upon  the  old  stock.  For  since  absolutelv  all  the 
church  affixes  the  ordinary  ministry  of  baptism  to  the  clergy;  if 
others  do  baptize,  do  they  sin,  or  do  they  not  sin  ?  That  it  is  no  sin 
is  expressly  affirmed  in  the  sixteenth  canon  of  Nicephorus  of  C.  P., 
"If  the  own  father  baptizes  the  child,  or  any  other  christian  man,  it 
is  no  sin".''  S.  Augustine®  is  almost  of  another  mind,  Eisi  laicus  ne^ 
ceseitale  compuhus  baptiemum  deflerit,  nescio  an  pie  quiequam  dlrerU 
baptiemum  esse  repetendam  p  ;  nulla  enim  cogente  necesjfilate  si  Jfai, 
alieni  muneris  usnrpatio  est ;  si  auiem  necessilas  nrgeat,  out  nullum  ani 
veniale  delictum  est.  And  of  this  mind  are  all  they  who  by  frequent 
using  of  that  saving  have  made  it  almost  proverbial,  Factum  valef, 
feri  non  debet.  If  they  do  not  sin,  then  women  and  Iny-men  have  as 
much  right  from  Christ  to  baptize  as  deacons  or  presbyters;  then 

*  [Adv.  Lucifer,  uhi  supra.]  loch,  de  cenon.— torn.  lii.  p.  26S  C  sqq.] 
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^  Epiat.  i.  [ubi  supra.]  ed.  Harduin.,  toin.  iv.  col.  1054  B.] 

*  Lib.  ik  contr.  epist.  Parmen.  c  IS.  *  Lib.  ii.  contr.  epist  Parnieiu  e.  IS. 
[loin.  ix.  col.  44,  E,  F.]                                 [lorn.  ix.  col  44  D] 

*»   Lib.  iL  de  divin.  offic.  4.  [aL  cap.  >  [*  Etsi  laicus  aliquis  pcreunti  dederit 

2S,  §  9. — torn.  vi.  p.  468.  j  necessitate  compulsus,  . .  neseio  an  pie 

'  [S.  BoftiL  ep.  clxxxviii.  ad  Axnphi-      quisquam  dixerit  ease  repetendum.'] 
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ihey  may  tipon  the  same  stock  and  right  do  it  as  deacons  do,  for  if  a 
bishop  was  present  it  was  not  lawful  for  deacons,  as  is  expressly 
affirn:^  by  S.  Ignatius  in  his  epistle  to  Heron  the  deacon<i ;  and 
8.  Epiphanias'  with  the  same  words  denies  2i  jus  baptizandi  to 
women  and  to  deacons ;  and  both  of  them  affirm  it  to  be  proper  to 
bishops.  Farther  yet,  Tertullian'  and  8.  Hierome^  deny  a  power 
to  presbyters  to  do  it  without  episcopal  dispensation.  Now  if  pres- 
byters a^  deacons  have  this  power  only  by  leave  and  in  certain 
cases,  then  it  is  more  than  the  women  have :  only  that  they  are  fitter 
persons  to  be  intmsted  with  the  deputation ;  a  less  necessity  will  de- 
volve it  upon  presbyters  than  upon  deacons,  and  upon  deacons  than 
lay-men ;  and  a  less  yet  will  cast  it  upon  lay-men  than  women :  and 
tliis  difference  is  in  respect  of  human  order  and  positive  constitution, 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  according  to  this  doctrine  all  persons 
are  equally  receptive  of  it.  And  therefore  to  baptize  is  no  part  of 
tlie  grace  of  orders,  no  fruit  of  the  holy  Ghost,  but  a  work  which 
may  be  done  bv  all,  and  at  some  times  must:  and  if  baptism  mny, 
then  it  will  be  hard  to  keep  all  the  other  rites  from  the  common  in- 
roads, and  then  the  whole  office  will  perish. 

6.  But  if  lay  persons  baptizing,  though  in  case  of  necessity,  do 
nn,  as  8.  Augustine  seems  to  say  they  do,  then  it  is  certain  Christ 
never  gave  them  leave  so  much  as  by  insinuation ;  and  then  neither 
can  the  church  give  leave ;  for  she  can  give  leave  for  no  man  to  sin. 
And  besides,  such  a  deputation  were  to  no  purpose ;  because  no  per- 
son shall  dare  to  do  it,  for  evil  is  not  to  be  done,  though  for  the  ob- 
taining the  greatest  good :  and  it  will  be  hard  to  state  the  question, 
so  that  either  the  child  sliall  perish,  or  some  other  must  perish  for 
it ;  for  he  that  positively  ventures  upon  a  sin  for  a  good  end,  wor- 
ships  God  with  a  sin,  and  therefore  shall  be  thanked  with  a  damna- 
tion, if  he  dies  before  repentance ;  but  if  the  child  shall  not  perish 
in  such  case  of  not  being  baptized,  then  why  should  any  man  break 
the  rule  of  institution  ?  and  if  he  shall  perish  without  being  baptized 
then  God  hath  affixed  the  salvation  of  the  child  upon  the  condition 
of  another  man's  sin. 

7.  (3)  And  indeed  the  pretence  of  cases  of  necessity  may  do  much 
towards  the  excusing  an  irregularity  in  an  exterior  rite,  though  of 
divine  institution ; 

but  it  will  not  easily  be  proved  that  God  hath  made  any  such  neces- 
sities^ :  it  is  certain  that  for  persons  having  the  use  of  reason  God 
hath  provided  a  remedy  that  no  lay  person  should  have  need  to  bap- 

^  [M  supra,  p.  24.]  v  ..  very  Feldom  hath  any  great  strength 

'  Hsr.  xix.  peg.  Ixxiz.  {  3.]  in  it;  because  when  poMtive  institutions 

'  [ubi  supra.]  cannot  be  had  whole  and  entire  as  God 

*  De  bapt.  ady.  Lucifer,  [ubi  supra.]  hath  ordained  them,  with  submission,  I 

■  Eurip.  [Licymn. — Siob.  ecL  15.]  speak  it,  I  think  they  cease  to  be  neccs- 

^  [.  •  *'the  plausible  plea  of  necessity  sary."    Nelson,  lUe  of  Bull,  cap.  ri] 
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tize  a  catechumen ;  for  his  votum  or  desire  of  baptism  shall  serve  his 
tarn.  And  it  will  be  unimaginable  that  God  huth  made  no  provision 
for  infants,  and  yet  pat  it  upon  them  in  many  cases  with  equml  neces- 
sity, which  without  breach  of  a  divine  institution  cannot  be  supplied. 
8.  (4)  If  a  lay  person  shall  baptize,  whether  or  no  shall  the  person 
baptized  receive  benefit,  or  will  any  more  but  the  outward  act  be 
done  ?  For  that  the  lay  person  shall  convey  rem  sacramenH  or  be 
the  minister  of  sacramentd  grace,  is  no  where  revealed  in  scripture, 
and  is  against  the  analogy  of  the  gospel;  for  the  verbum  reconeu 
liaiionis,  all  the  whole  'ministry  of  reconciliation,^  is  intrusted  to 
the  priest,  nobU  (saith  S.  Paul)  '  to  us  who  are  embassadors/  And 
what  difference  is  there,  if  cases  of  necessity  be  pretended  in  the 
defect  of  other  ministries ^  but  that  they  also  may  be  invaded?  and 
cases  of  necessity  may  by  other  men  also  be  numbered  in  the  other 
sacrament :  and  they  have  done  so ;  and  I  know  who  said  that  no 
man  must  consecrate  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  but  he  that 
is  lawfully  called,  "  except  there  be  a  case  of  necessity ;''  and  that 
there  may  be  a  case  of  necessity  for  the  blessed  sacrament  there  needs 
no  other  testimony  than  the  Nicene  council^;  which  calls  the  sacra- 
ment in  the  article  of  death,  iLvayKaiorarov  i<l>6biov,  viaticum,  '  the 
most  necessary  provision  for  our  journey  •/  and  if  a  lay  person  ab- 
solves, there  is  as  much  promise  of  the  validity  of  the  one  as  the 
other,  unless  it  be  said  that  there  may  be  absolute  necessity  of  bap- 
tism, but  not  so  of  absolution ;  which  the  maintainors  of  the  other 
opinion  are  not  a])t  to  profess.  And  therefore  S.  Augustine  did  not 
know  whether  baptism  administered  by  a  lay  person  be  to  be  repeated 
or  no,  Ne9cio  an  pie  qniscfHam  dixerit,  he  *knew  not/  neither  do  I. 
But  Simeon  of  Thessalonica*  is  confident,  ohb^U  /Sanr^fei  ei  /i^  x^*- 
(iOTm*m'  i\u,  'no  man  baptizes  but  he  that  is  in  holy  orders.'  The 
bnntism  is  null :  I  cannot  say  so ;  nor  can  I  say,  ^<rra>  h^Krhv  \  '  let 
it  1)0  receivfil/  Only  I  offer  this  to  consideration ;  if  a  deacon  can 
do  no  ministerial  act  with  effect,  but  a  lay  person  may  do  the  same 
with  effect  upon  the  uerson  suscipient,  what  is  that  supernatural 
gr^u'e  and  inherent  and  indelible  cliaracter  which  a  deacon  hath  re- 
ceiml  in  his  onlination?  If  a  deacon  can  do  no  supernatural  act 
which  were  void  and  null  if  done  by  him  that  is  not  a  deacon,  he 
hath  no  character,  no  sjpiritual  inherent  power :  and  that  he  is  made 
the  oidinanr  minister  of  it  is  for  order^  sake :  bat  he  that  can  do  the 
same  thing  hath  the  same  power  and  abilitv.  By  this  groand  a 
hj  penon  and  a  dcdcon  are  not  distinguishecl  by  any  inherent  cha- 
IMIm^  and  Ihefefora  Ibev  who  ondeistand  the  spiritiud  powers  and 
Ada  of  wKnatioii  in  the  sense  and  expmsicii  of  an  inhoent  and 

*^  t^M.  iMlWN)  IW  <«»tiv.   n^VyU         '  >^  xiiL  ton.  L  eoL  329  ai 
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indelible  character,  will  find  some  difficulty  in  allowing  the  effect  of 
a  lay  baptism. 

9.  Bat  I  consider  that  the  instances  of  scripture  brought  for  the 
lawfulness  of  lay  administration,  if  they  had  no  particular  exception, 
yet  are  impertinent  to  this  question ;  for  it  is  not  with  us  pretended 
m  any  case  to  be  lawful,  but  in  extreme  necessity:  and  therefore 
S.  Peter's  deputing  the  brethren  who  came  with  him  to  Cornelius 
to  baptize  his  family,  is  nothing  to  our  purpose,  and  best  answers 
itself:  for  either  they  were  of  the  clergy,  who  came  with  them;  or 
eke  lay  persons  may  baptize  by  the  right  of  an  ordinary  deputation, 
without  a  case  of  necessity ;  for  here  was «  none :  S.  Peter  might 
have  done  it  himself.  * 

10.  And  as  for  Ananias,  he  was  one  of  the  seventy-two* :  and  if 
that  be  nothing,  yet  he  was  called  to  that  ministration  about  Paul, 
as  Paul  himself  was  to  the  apostleship,  even  by  an  immediate  voca- 
tion and  mission  from  Christ  himself.  And  if  this  answer  were  not 
sufficient  (as  it  is  most  certainly)  the  argument  would  press  further 
than  is  intended :  for  Ananias  tells  him  he  was  sent  to  him  'that  he 
might  lay  his  hands  on  him  that  he  might  receive  the  holy  Ghost :' 
and  to  do  that  was  more  than  Philip  could  do :  though  he  was  a 
deacon,  and  in  as  great  a  necessity  as  this  was :  and  yet  besides  all 
this,  this  was  not  a  case  of  necessity,  unless  there  was  never  a  pres- 
byter or  deacon  in  all  Damascus,  or  that  God  durst  not  trust  any  of 
them  with  Paul,  but  only  Ananias,  or  that  Paul  could  not  stay  longer 
without  baptism,  as  many  thousand  converts  did  in  descending  ages. 

11.  And  for  the  other  conjecture  it  is  not  considerable  at  all :  for 
tlie  apostles  might  take  three  or  four  days'  time  to  baptize  the  three 
thousand :  there  was  no  hurt  done  if  they  had  stayed  a  week :  the 
text  insinuates  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  "  The  same  day  about  three 
thousand  were  added  to  the  church  /'  then  they  were  '  added  to  the 
church'  (that  is,  by  virtue  and  efficacy  of  that  sermon)  who,  it  may 
be,  considered  somewhile  of  S.  Peter'^s  discourse,  and  gave  up  their 
names  upon  mature  deliberation  and  positive  conviction.  But  it  is 
not  said  they  were  baptized  the  same  day ;  and  yet  it  was  not  impos- 
sible for  the  twelve  apostles  to  do  it  in  one  day,  if  they  had  thought 
it  reasonable. 

12.  For  my  own  particular,  I  wish  we  would  make  no  more  neces- 
sities than  God  made,  but  that  we  leave  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  to  the  manner  of  the  first  institution,  and  the  clerical 
offices  be  kept  within  *  their  cancels,  that  no  lay  hand  may  pretend  a 
reason  to  usurp  the  sacred  ministry :  and  since  there  can  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  unbaptized  persons  of  years  of  discretion,  because  their 
desire  may  supply  them,  it  were  well  also  if  our  charity  would  find 
some  other  way  also  to  understand  God's  mercy  towards  infants; 
for  certainly  He  is  most  merciful  and  full  of  pity  to  them  also :  and 
if  there  be  no  neglect  of  any  of  His  own  appointed  ministries,  so  as 

•  [*  was'  deest  B.]  *   [See  p.  20,  ab«ve.]  «  ['  with'  A.] 
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He  hath  appointed  them,  methinks  it  weie  but  reasonable  to  tnut 
His  goodness  with  the  infants  in  other  cases :  for  it  cannot  bat  be  t 
jealousy  and  a  suspicion  of  God,  a  not  daring  to  trust  Him^  and  an 
unreasonable  proceeding  beside,  that  we  will  rather  venture  to  dis* 
pense  with  divine  institution,  than  think  that  God  will ;  or  that  we 
8h(»uld  pretend  more  care  of  children  than  God  hath :  when  we  will 
break  an  institution,  and  the  rule  of  an  ordinary  ministry  of  God's 
appointing,  rather  than  csist  them  upon  God ;  as  if  God  loved  this 
ceremony  better  than  He  loved  the  child ;  for  so  it  must  be,  if  the 
child  perished^  for  want  of  it:  and  yet  still  methinks  according  to 
such  doctrine,  there  was  little  or  no  care  taken  for  infants ;  for  when 
God  had  appointed  a  ministry,  and  fixed  it  with  certain  rules  and  a 
proper  deputation,  in  reason  (knowing  in  all  things  else  how  merciful 
God  is,  and  full  of  goodness)  we  should  have  expected  that  God 
should  have  given  express  leave  to  have  gone  besiaes  the  first  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  sacrament,  if  He  had  intended  we  might  or  should : 
and  that  He  should  have  told  us  so  too,  rather  than  by  leaving  them 
fast  tied  without  any  express  cases  of  exception,  or  marks  of  differ- 
ence, permit  men  to  dispute  and  stand  unresolved  between  a  case  of 
duty  and  a  point  of  charity :  for  although  God  w*ill  have  mercv  rather 
than  sacrifice,  yet  when  both  are  commanded,  God  takes  order  th^ 
shall  never  cross  each  other,  and  sacrifice  is  to  be  preferred  before 
mercy,  when  the  sacrifice  is  in  the  commandment,  and  the  mercy  is 
not :  as  it  is  in  the  present  question.  And  if  it  were  otherwise  in 
this  case,  yet  because  God  loves  mercy  so  well,  why  should  we  not 
think  that  God  himself  will  siiew  this  mercy  to  this  infant,  when  He 
hath  not  expressed  His  pleasure  that  we  should  do  it?  We  cannot 
be  more  merciful  than  He  is. 

13.  The  church  of  England  hath  determined  nothing  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  I  know  of ;  only  when  in  the  first  liturgy  of  king  Edward 
the  sixth,  a  rubric  was  inserted  permitting  midwives  to  baptize  in 
cases  of  extreme  danger,  it  was  left  out  in  the  second  liturgies,  which 
is  at  least  an  argument  she  intended  to  leave  the  question  unde- 
termined ;  if  at  least  that  omission  of  the  clause  was  not  also  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  article.  Only  this  Epiphanius^  objects  against  the  Mar- 
cionites,  and  Tertullian®  against  the  Gnostics,  that  they  did  permit 
women  to  baptize :  I  cannot  say  but  they  made  it  an  ordinary  em- 
ployment, and  a  thing  besides  the  case  of  necessity:  I  know  not 
whether  they  did  or  no.  But  if  they  be  permitted,  it  is  considerable 
whither  the  example  may  drive :  Pelulatu  mulier  qua  usurpavU  do* 
cere,  an  non  utique  et  iinguendi  jui  sidi  pariet  ?  that  I  may  turn 
TertuUian's^  thesis  into  an  interrogative,  'The  women  usurp  the 
office  of  teaching ;  if  ako  thev  may  be  j)ermitted  to  baptize/  they 
may  iu  time  arrogate  and  invade  other  ministries;  or  if  they  do  not, 

•  [  periahes*  A.]  '  TertuUian.  de  baptismo.  [cap.  xrii. 
^  Hsrca.  xlii.  [§  4.]                                  <  Petalantut  autem  muUeniro  . . .  utiqEie 

•  De  praacript  hsret  [cap.  zli.]  non  etiam  tinguendi,'  &c  add.] 
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hy  Teason  of  the  nataral  and  political  incapacity  of  their  persons^  yet 
others  may  upon  the  same  stock :  for  necessity  consists  not  in  a 
matliematical  point,  but  hath  latitude  which  may  be  expounded  to 
inconvenience;  and  tlunt  I  say  truth  and  fear  reasonably,  1  need  no 
c^her  testimony  than  llie  Greek  church,  for  amongst  tliem  a  [iri 
napovTOi  Upii^s,  *  the  absence  of  the  priest*  is  necessity  enough  for 
a  woman  to  baptize;  for  so  says  Gabriel  Philadelphiensis',  'In  the 
absence  ot  a  priest,  a  christian  laic  may  baptize,  whether  it  be  man 
or  woman,'  either  may  do  it;  and  whether  that  be  not  only  of  danger 
iu  the  sequel,  but  in  itself  a  very  dissolution  of  all  discipline,  1  leave 
it  to  the  church  of  England  to  determine  as  for  her  own  particular, 
that  at  least  the  sacrament  be  left  entirely  to  clerical  di^-pcnsatioii 
according  to  divine  commandment. 

14.  One  thing  I  offer  to  consideration ;  that  since  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  be  most  notoriously  and  signally  us<'d  in  baptism, 
in  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  gospel  and  all  its  promises,  is 
opened  to  all  believers^  and  though  as  certainly  yet  less  princi|)ally  iu 
reconciling  penitents,  and  admitting  them  to  the  communion  of  the 
faithful;  it  may  be  of  ill  consequence  to  let  them  be  usurped  by 
bands  to  whom  they  were  not  consigned.  Certain  it  is,  S.  Peter 
used  his  keys,  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  first^when  he  said^ 
"  llepent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
holy  Ghost.''  However,  as  to  the  main  question,  we  have  not  only 
tlic  universal  doctrine  of  Christendom,  but  also  express  authority  and 
commission  in  scripture,  sending  out  apostles  and  apostolical  men, 
persons  of  choice  and  special  designation  to  '  baptize  all  nations,'  and 
to  entertaiu  them  into  the  services  and  institution  of  the  holy  Jesus. 


SECT.  V. 

1.  IV.  1  SHALL  instance  but  once  more,  but  it  is  in  the  most 
solemn,  sacred,  and  divinest  mystery  in*  our  religion;  that  in  which 
the  clergy  in  their  appointed  ministry  do  hiaKovovvres  ftco-ircv^tr, 
'  stand  between  God  and  the  people/  and  do  fulfil  a  special  and  in- 
comprehensible ministry,  which  'the  angels  themsrlves  do  look  intoJ' 
with  admiration,  to  which  the  pco})lc  if  they  come  without  fear,  enn- 
not  come  without  sin ;  and  lliis  of  so  sacreil  and  reserved  mysierious- 
ness,  that  but  few  have  dared  to  ofler  at  with  unconsecrated  hands  : 
some  have.  But  the  eucharist  is  the  fulness  of  all  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  our  religion ;  and  the  clergy,  when  they  oflBciate  here,  are 

f  Tractat  de  sacramento,  cap.  do  bap-  criopht,  <y  r9  yvrh  J  lb'  re  ip^y, 
tiamo,  [fo.  k0.  4to.  VeneL  IGOO,  in  li-  *»  [Acta  iL  38.] 

turgg.    grec.    torn,    xii.]   fi^    wapSpros  *  [*  of*  A.] 

Up4ms  l^arai  fiarriftip  mat  Xolkkf  XP»-  '  [▼»<*•  1  ^^^ »"  ^^.J 
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most  truly  in  the  phrase  of  S.  Paol^  di^pensahres  n^9teriorum  Dei, 
*  dispensers  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  kingdom/  For,  to  use  the 
words  of  8.  Cyprian^,  "Jesus  Christ  is  our  high-nriest,  and  Him- 
self become*'  our  sacrifice,  which  He  finished  upon  the  cross  in  a  real 
performance,  and  now  in  His  office  of  mediatorship  makes  intercession 
for  us  by  a  perpetual  exhibition  of  Himself,  of  His  own  person  in 
lieaven,  which  is  a  continual  actually  represented  argument  to  move 
God  to  mercy  to  all  that  believe  in  and  obey  the  holy  Jesus." 

2.  Now  Christ  did  also  establish  a  number  of  select  persons,  to  be 
ministers  of  this  great  sacrifice,  finished  upon  the  cross ;  that  ihej 
also  should  exhibit  and  represent  to  God,  in  the  manner  which  their 
Lord  appointed  them,  this  sacrifice,  commemorating  the  action  and 
suffering  of  the  great  Priest;  and  by  way  of  prayers  and  impetration, 
offering  up  that  action  in  behalf  of  the  people,  M  t6  iva>  &v<ruurrilf' 
pLov  avajsiikylras  rh's  Ova-Cas,  (as  Gregory  Nazianzen*  expresses  it) 
sending  up  sacrifices  to  be  laid  upon  the  altar  in  heaven,  that  the 
church  might  be  truly  united  unto  Christ  their  head,  and,  in  the  way 
of  their  ministry,  may  do  what  He  does  in  heaven;  for  He  exhibits 
the  sacrifice,  that  is.  Himself,  actually  and  presentially  in  heaven: 
the  priest  on  earth  commemorates  the  same,  and  by  his  prayers  lepie* 
sents  it  to  God  in  behalf  of  the  whole  catholic  church ;  presentiallv 
too,  by  another  and  more  mysterious  way  of  presence;  but  bota 
Christ  in  heaven,  and  His  ministers  on  earth  do  actuate  that  sacri- 
fice, and  apply  it  to  its  purposed  design  by  praying  to  God  in  the* 
virtue  and  merit  of  that  sacrifice;  Christ  himself,  ih  a  high  and 
glorious  maimer;  the  ministers  of  His  priesthood  (as  it  becomes 
ministers)  humbly,  sacramentally,  and  according  to  the  energy  of 
human  advocation  and  intercession.  This  is  the  sum  and  great 
mysteriousness  of  Christianity,  and  is  now  to  be  proved. 

3.  This  is  expressly  described  in  scripture ;  that  part  concerning 
Christ  is  the  doctrine  of  S.  Paul,  who  disputes  largelv  concerning 
Christ's  priesthood;  afi5rming°  that  'Christ  is  a  priest  u>r  ever;'  He 
hath  therefore  '  an  unchangeable  priesthood,'  because  '  He  continueth 
for  ever,'  and  '  He  lives  for  ever  to  make  intercession  for  us ;'  this 
He  does  as  priest,  and  therefore  it  must  be  by  offering  a  sacrifice, 
"  for  every  high-priest  is  ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices,"  and  . 
therefore  "  it  is  necessary  He  also  have  something  to  offer,"  as  long 
as  He  is  a  priest,  that  is,  'for  ever,'  till  the  consummation  of  aS 
things ;  since  therefore  He  hath  nothing  new  to  offer,  and  something 
He  must  continually  offer,  it  is  evident  He  offers  himself  as  the 


«  [1  Cor.  {y,  1.] 

i  Ad  Cecil,  epist  Iziii.  [p.  155.]  Si 
esuB  ChristuB  Dominus  et  Deua  noster 


tunc  offert  in  ecclena  Deo  patri,  d  lie 
incipiat  ofierre  secnndum  qood  ipsom 

JeBUB  ChriBtuB  Dominus  et  ^eua  noster      Chnstum  videat  obtulisse. 

ipse  est  Bummus  sacerdos  Dei  pains,  et  ^  [<  became'  A.] 

aacrificium  Patii  seipsum  primus  obtulit,         *  Orat  xL  [lege  L  al.  iL  §  78.^tom.  L 

et   hoc  fieri  in  sui    commemorationem      p.  48  C] 

praecepit ;  utique  ille  aacerdos  vice  Christi  »  [  *  the'    eeat  A.] 

vere  fungitur,  qui  id  quod  Chriatua  fecit,         "  [Heb.  m  23  sqq. ;  and  viii  2  gqq.1 

imitator:  et  aacrificium  verom  et  plenum 
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mediam  of  adyocation,  and  the  instance  and  argument  of  a  prevailing 
intercession ;  and  this  He  caUs  '  a  more  exceUent  ministry/  and  bj 
it  Jesus  is  'a  minister  of  the  sanctuary^  and  of  the  true  tabernacle  / 
that  is.  He  as  our  high-priest  ofiBciates  in  heaven  in  the  great  office 
of  a  mediator,  in  the  merit  and  power  of  His  death  and  resurrection. 
Now  what  Christ  does  always  in  a  proper  and  most  glorious  manner, 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  also  ao  in  theirs :  commemorating  the 
sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  '  giving  thanks/  and  celebrating  a  perpetual 
eucharist  for  it,  and  by  ^  declaring  the  deatli  of  Christ/  and  praying  to 
Ood  in  the  virtue  of  it,  for  all  the  members  of  the  church,  and  all  per- 
sons capable ;  it  is  in  genere  orationis  a  sacrifice,  and  an  instrument 
of  propitiation,  as  all  holy  prayers  are  in  their  several  proportions'. 

4.  And  this  was  by  a  precept  of  Christ;  Hoc/aciie,  'do  this  in 
remembrance  of  Me.'  Now  this  precept  is  but  twice  reported  of  in 
the  New  testament,  though  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  be  four 
times.  And  it  is  done  with  admirable  mystery ;  to  distinguish  the 
several  interests  and  operations  which  concern  several  sorts  of  Chris- 
tians in  their  distinct  capacities :  S.  Paul  thus  represents  it,  "  Take, 
eat,"  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me ;"  plainly  referring  this  pre- 
cept to  all  that  are  to  eat  and  drink  the  symbols :  for  they  also  do  in 
their  manner  enunciate,  declare,  or  represent  the  Lord's  death  till 
He  oome.  And  S.  Paul  prosecutes  it  with  instructions  particular  to 
the  KoumvovvT€s,  to  '  them  that  do  communicate,'  as  appears  in  the 
succeeding  cautions  against  unworthy  manducatioii,  and  for  due  pre- 
paration to  its  reception.  But  S.  Luke  reports  it  plainly  to  another 
purpose,  "  And  He  took  bread,  and  gave  tlianks,  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  it  unto  them,  saying.  This  is  My  body  which  is  given  for  you ; 
Hoe  facite,  this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me."  'This'  cannot  but 
relate  to  aceepit,  gratias  egit,  f regit,  disiribuiL  Hoc  facite ;  here 
was  no  manducation  expressed,  and  therefore  Hoc  facite  concerns  the 
apostles  in  the  capacity  of  ministers ;  not  as  receivers,  but  as  conse- 
crators  and  givers;  and  if  the  institution  had  been  represented  in 
one  scheme  without  this  mysterious  distinction,  and  provident  sepa- 
ration of  employment,  we  had  been  eternally  in  a  cloud,  and  have 
needed  a  new  light  to  guide  us;  but  now  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 
done  it  in  the  very  first  fountains  of  scripture. 

5.  And  this  being  the  great  mystery  of  Christianity,  and  the  only 
remanent  express  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  earth,  it  is  most  consonant 
to  the  analogy  of  the  mystery,  that  this  commemorative  sacrifice  be 
presented  by  persons  as  separate  and  distinct  in  their  ministry,  as  the 
sacrifice  itself  is  from  and  above  the  other  parts  of  our  religion. 

6.  Thus  also  the  church  of  God  hath  for  ever  understood  it  without 
any  variety  of  sense  or  doubtfulness  of  distinguishing  opinions.  It 
was  the  great  excellency  and  secret  mystery »  of  the  religion,  to  conse- 
crate and  offer  the  holy  symbols  and  sacraments :  I  shall  transcribe  a 

'  [*  Now  .  .  proportions.'    The  pane-      tor  has  not  ventured  to  alter  it] 
tuatioD  seems  questionable:  but  the edi-  '  ['  ministery'  A.] 
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pnnsnge  out  of  Jastin  Martyr^,  giving  the  account  of  it  to  Antoninoi 
riu8  in  bis  oration  to  him ;  and  it  will  serve  instead  of  many;  for  it 
tells  tite  religion  of  the  Christians  in  this  mystery,  and  gives  a  full 
account  of  all  the  ceremony.  Tlava-i^jLepoi  rcSr  €i\£v  IvcLra  vpotT' 
(f>€p€T<u  r^  TTpocarwTi  tQv  ib€k^v  tpros  xat  wnipiov  Hbar^  nai 
Kpifiaros,  &c.,  '  when  the  prayers  are  done^  then  is  brought  to  tlie 
president  of  the  brethren'  (tlu*.  priest)  '  the  bread,  and  tlie  chalice  of 
vi'ine  mingled  with  water ;  which  being  received,  he  gives  praise  and 
glory  to  the  Father  of  all  things,  and  presents  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Son  and  the  liuly  Spirit,  and  largely  gives  thanks  tliat  He  hatk 
been  pleased  to  give  us  these  gifta :  and  when  he  hath  finished  tlie 
prnyers  and  thanksgiving,  all  the  people  that  is  present  with  a  joyful 
acclamation  say.  Amen.  Which  when  it  is  done  by  the  presidents 
and  people,  those  which  amongst  us  are  called  deacons  and  ministers^ 
distnbute  to  every  one  that  is  present,  that  they  may  partake  of  Him 
in  whom  the  thanks  were  presented,  the  eucluurist,  bread,  wine,  and 
water ;  and  mny  bear  it  to  the  absent.  Moreover  this  nourishment 
is  by  us  called  the  eucharist,  which  it  is  lawful  for  none  to  partake^ 
but  to  him  who  believes  our  doctrine  true,  and  is  washed  in  the  laver 
for  the  remission  of  sins  and  regeneration,  and  that  lives  so  as  Christ 
delivered.  For  we  do  not  take  it  as  common  bread  and  commom 
drink  ;  but  as  by  the  word  of  God  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  made  flesh,  and  for  our  salvation^  sake  had  flesh  and 
blood  :  after  the  same  manner  also  we  are  taught  that  this  nourish- 
ment, in  which  by  the  prayers  of  His  word,  which  is  from  Him  the 
food  in  which  thanks  are  given,  or  the  consecrated  food*,  by  which 
our  flesh  and  blood  by  mutation  or  change  arc  nourished,  is  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  incarnate  Jesus.  For  the  apostles  in  their  com- 
mentaries which  they  wrote,  which  are  called  the  gospels,  so  deli- 
vered that^  Jesus  commanded.  For  when  He  liad  given  thanks  and 
taken  bread.  He  said.  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me ;  tliis  is  Mj 
body ;  and  likewise  taking  the  chalice,  and  having  given  thanks,  He 
said.  This  is  My  blood ;  and  that  He  gave  it  to  them  alone.'  This 
one  testimony  I  reckon  as  sufficient :  who  please  to  see  more,  may 
observe  the  tradition  full,  testified  and  entire,  in  Ignatius',  Qemens 
Bomanus,  or  whoever  wrote  the  apostolical  constitutions  in  his 
name",  TertuUian",  S.CyprianS  8.  AthanasiusP,Epiphanius*,  S.Basil', 
8.  Chrysostom  almost  every  where',  8.  Uierome^  S.  Augustine^;  and 

V  Apol.  IL  [tl.  L  S  65  sq.]  »  Apol.  ii.  cum  de  I«cbjrn  rationem 

^  [So  edd.]  reddit  eum  calice  tacro  ad  qmi  pomim. 

'  f'that  . .  food/  rj^r  9t*  t^x^t  Xiyov  [torn.  i.  p.  133  iiq.] 

wov  wop*  adrov  ff&x*^'0^90*<<''<u'  ^po^V*]  ^  Hsret.  Ixxix.  [§  3  sq.] 

^  [*  at'  B  {  wrongly. J  '  De  bapt.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  [tfve  renponii. 

'  KpiKt.  [interp.1  ad  TraUian.  [§  rii.]  ad  quest  viiL-^tom.  ii.  append,  p.  6GS 

-  Lib.  i.  c.  31.  [?1  et  lib.  tiiL  c  ulL  B.J 

[p.  426  w|f|.  ed.  Coieler.]  •  Do  Pacerd.,  lib.  iii.  [J  «.]  et  vl  [§ 

"  Do  pneacript.  [cap.  xx.  et  xxii.  fin.  4.]— Horn.  [I.  al.]  IL  [J  3.]  ct  [Ixxxii. 

— Cf.  De  cor.  mil.,  cap.  iii.  1  al.]  IxxxiiL  [(  4  aqq.]  in  Matth.  ei  bom. 

•  Lib.  i.  ep.  2  et  9,  et  lib.  iii  ep.  15.  yl  ad  pop.  Autioch.  [?— torn.  L  p.  3S4 

[aL  epp.  Ivii.  I  et  xt.  pp.  117,  et  1  et  34.]  A,  424  B ;  tIL  517  A  sqq.  7S7  iqq.] 
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indeed  we  cannot  look  in  vain  into  any  of  the  old  writers  :  the  sum 
of  whose  doctrine  in  this  particular  I  shall  represent  in  the  words  of 
the  most  ancient  of  them^  S.  Ignatius^  saying  that  '^  he  is  worse 
than  an  in6del  that  offers  to  officiate  about  the  holy  altar^  unless  he 
be  a  bishop  or  a  priest/' 

7.  And  certainly^  he  could  upon  no  pretence  have  challenged  the 
mppdlative  of  christian^  who  had  dared  either  himself  to  invade  the 
holy  rites  within  the  chancels  ^  or  had  denied  the  power  of  cele- 
brating tliis  dreadful  mystery  to  belong  only  to  saoeidotal  ministra- 
tion. For  either  it  is  said  to  be  but  common  bread  and  wine^  and 
then,  if  that  were  true^  indeed  any  body  may  minister  it ;  but  then 
they  that  say  so  are  '  blasphemous/  they  *  count  the  blood  of  the 
Lord/  ri  oZjfAa  rrjs  ^lodijiciyy  (as  S.  PauU  calls  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
words  of  institution),  *the  blood  of  the  covenant*  or  'new  testa- 
ment/ '  a  profane  or  common  thing  /  they  '  discern  not  the  Lord's 
body  /  th^  know  not  that  '  the  bread  that  is  broken  is  the  commu- 
nication of  Christ's  bodv  */  but  if  it  be  a  holy,  separate,  at  divine 
and  mysterious  thing,  who  can  make  it  (ministerisdly,  I  mean)  and 
consecrate  or  sublime  it  from  common  and  ordinary  bread,  but  a  con- 
secrate, separate,  and  sublimed  person  P  It  is  to  be  done  either  by  a 
natural  power,  or  by  a  supernatural.  A  natural  cannot  hallow  a 
thing  in  order  to  God;  and  they  only  have  a  supernatural,  who  have 
derived  it  from  God,  in  order  to  this  ministration ;  who  can  shew 
that  Hiew  are  taken  up  into  the  lot  of  that  deaconship,  which  is  the 
type  ancl  representment  of  that  excellent  ministry  of  '  the  true  taber- 
nacle/ where  Jesus  himself  does  the  same  thing,  in  a  higher  and 
more*  excellent  manner. 

8.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  in  the  primi- 
tive church  many  who  yet  had  given  up  their  names  to  Christ  by 
designation,  or  solemnity,  were  not  admitted  so  much  as  to  the  parti- 
cipation ;  as  the  catechumeni,  the  audientes,  the  pcenitentes,  neo- 
phytes, and  children  :  and  the  ministry  of  it  was  not  only  reserved 
for  sacred  persons,  but  also  performed  with  so  much  mysterious 
sccresy,  that  many  were  not  permitted  so  much  as  to  see.  This  is 
that  rite  in  which  the  priest  intercedes  for,  and  blesses  the  people ; 
offering  in  their  behalf,  not  only  their  prayers,  but  applying  tlie 
sacrifice  of  Christ  to  tlieir  prayers,  and  representing  them  with  glo- 
rious advantages,  and  titles  of  acceptation,  whicli  because  it  Mas 
so  excellent,  celestial,  sacred,  mystical,  and  supernatural,  it  rallied  up 
the  persons  too ;  that  the  ministerial  priesthood  in  the  church  might, 
according  to  the  nature  of  all  great  employments,  pass  an  excellency 
and  a  value  upon  the  ministers. 

«  Contr.  Lucifer,  et  ep.  i.  [al.  v.]  ad  '  De  cvr.  Dei,  lib.  xx.  [cap.  10.] 

Heliod.  et  Ixxxv.  ad  Evagrium  [al.  ci.  *  [ubi  supra.] 

ad  Evangclum]  et  ad  Hedib.  cl.  [al.  vii.]  *  ['cancels'  A.] 

I  2.  (toin.  !▼.  part  2.  coll.  290  sqq.  et  ?  [Heb.  x.  2<J.] 

10,  et  802  ;  et  part.  i.  col.  171.]  '  ['  and  a  more'  A.] 
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9.  And  therefore  according  to  the  natural  reason  of  religion,  and 
the  devotion  of  all  the  world,  the  Christians,  because  they  liad  the 
greatest  reason  so  to  do,  did  honour  their  clergy  with  the  greatest 
veneration  and  esteem.  It  is  without  a  metaphor  regcde  sacerdotiuM, 
'  a  royal  priesthood/  so  S.  Peter* ;  which  although  it  be  spoken  in 
general  of  the  christian  church,  and  in  an  improper  large  sense  is 
verified  of  the  people ;  yet  at  is  so  to  be  expounded  as  that  parallel 
place  of  the  books  of  Moses^  from  whence  the  expression  is  bor- 
rowed, "ye  shall  be  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation/' 
which  plainly  by  the  sense  and  analogy  of  the  mosaic  law  signifies  a 
nation  blessed  by  God  with  rite^  and  ceremonies  of  a  separate  reli- 
gion; a  'kingdom/  in  which  priests  are  appointed  by  God,  a  'king- 
dom/ in  which  nothing  is  more  honourable  than  the  '  priesthood  / 
for  it  is  certain,  the  nation  was  famous  in  all  the  world  for  an 
honourable  priesthood ;  and  yet  the  people  were  not  priests  in  any 
sense  but  of  a  violent  metaphor.  And  therefore  the  christian 
ministnr  having  greater  privileges,  and  being  honoured  with  attrccta- 
tion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  offices  serving  to  'a 
better  covenant/  may  with  greater  argument  be  accounted  excellent, 
honourable,  and  royal ;  and  all  the  churches  be  called  '  a  royal  priest- 
hood/ the  denomination  being  given  to  the  whole,  from  the  most 
excellent  part ;  because  they  all  together  make  one  body  under  Christ 
the  head,  the  medium  of  the  union  being  the  priests,  the  collectors 
of  the  church,  and  instrument  of  adunation ;  and  reddendo  singula 
singulis,  dividing  to  each  his  portion  of  the  expression,  the  people  is 
*  a  peculiar  people,'  the  clergy  '  a  holy  priesthood  :'  and  all  in  con- 
junction, and  for  several  excellencies  'a  chosen  nation:'  so  that 
l3aaCk€Lov  Upirfviia  is  the  same  with  paariXiias  Upirevfia,  '  the 
priesthood  of  the  kingdom/  that  is,  '  the  ministry  of  the  gospel :'  for 
m  the  New  testament  'the  kingdom'  signifies  'the  gospel:'  and 
3ao-Ck€Los  is  the  same  with  cvayyeAiKoy,  '  kingl/  is  '  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  gospel :'  for  therefore  it  is  observable,  it  is  not  ySoo-iAucov 
but  paaCkciov  lepcirev/xa,  not  well  rendered  by  the  vulgar  latin  r^ale 
sacerdotium,  as  if  '  kingly'  were  the  appellative  or  epithet  of  this 
priesthood ;  it  is  rcgium,  a  priesthood  appertaining  to  the  '  kingdom' 
of  the  gospel ;  and  the  priest  being  enumerated  distinctly  from  the 
people,  '  the  priests  of  the  kingdom,'  and  the  '  people  of  the  king- 
dom/ arc  all  '  holy'  and  '  chosen  /  but  in  their  several  manner :  the 
priests  of  the  kingdom,  those ;  the  people  of  the  kingdom,  these ; 
these®  to  bring  or  design  a  spiritual  sacrifice,  tlie  priest  to  offer  it; 
or  all  together  to  sacniSce ;  the  priest  by  his  proper  ministry,  the 
people  by  their  assent,  conjunction,  and  assistance,  chosen  to  serve 
God,  not  only  in  their  own  forms,  but  under  the  ministration  of  an 
honourable  priesthood. 

10.  And  in  all  the  descent  of  christian  religion  it  was  indeed 
honourable;  17  fx^v  UpaxH/inj  rfXeirai  fikv  ^ttI  ttjs  yfjs,  tJl^iv  bk  iirov- 

•  [I  Pet  ii.  9.]  fc  [Exod.  xix.  6.]  «  [« these'  ou.  B.] 
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paviuiv  t\€i  ToyiidTiov,  saith  S.  Chrysostom*,  'the  christian  priest- 
hood does  its  ministry  and  is  perfected  on  earthy  bnt  hath  the  beauty^ 
order,  and  excellency  of  the  heavenly  hosts :'  so  that  I  shall  not  need 
to  take  notice  of  the  lamina  aurea  which  Polycrates*  reports  S.  John 
to  have  worn  in  token  of  his  '  royal  priesthood/  '  a  wreath  of  gold/ 
(so  also  did  S.  James  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as  8.  Hierome'  and 
Epiphauius^  report,)  nor  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  tribute, 
their  authority  with  the  people,  their  great  donatives  and  titles  ot 
secular  advantage ;  these  were  accidental  to  the  ministry,  and  relied 
upon  tie  favour  of  princes,  and  devotion  of  the  people ;  and  if  they 
had  been  more,  yet  are  less  than  the  honours  God  had  bestowed 
upon  it;  for  certainly  there  is  not  a  greater  degree  of  power  in  the 
world  than  to  '  remit  and  retain  sins/  and  to  '  consecrate  the  sacra- 
menial  symbols'  into  the  mysteriousness  of  'Clirist's  body  and  blood  / 
nor  a  greater  honour  than  that  God  in  heaven  should  ratify  what 
the  priest  does  on  earth ;  and  should  admit  him  to  handle  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  world,  and  to  present  the  same  which  in  heaven  is  pre- 
sented by  the  eternal  Jesus. 

*A  Bvalat  vdfiirorm  hvaiiiiitrovi  Uprifs, 
''Ci^X^^  'TOfiiat  fieyajc6S§€s,  £  fitydXoto 
nxifffjM  9eoG  x^^^^*'^  ^^  ifi9r4pjia't  <ptpopr€s. 

So  Gregory  Nazianzen**  describes  the  honour  and  mysteriousness 
of  the  priests'  power;  they  'minister  the  spiritual  and  unbloody 
sacrifice,  they  are  '  honourable  guardians  of  souls,'  they  '  bear  the 
work  of  God  in  their  hands/  And  S.  Hierome^  speaking  of  these 
words  of  S.  Paul^,  "I  am  ordained  a  preacher  and  an  apostle,'' 
Quod  ail  apostolus  Jesu  Christi,  tale  mihi  videtiir  quale  si  dixisset, 
Prafectus  pratorio  Angiisti  Casaris,  magister  exercitus  Tlberii  impe- 
ratoris.  And  a  little  after,  Grandem  ititer  christianos  sibi  vendicans 
dignitatem,  apostolum  se  Christi  titnlo  pranotavit,  ut  ex  ipsa  lectiiros 
nominis  anctoritate  terreret,  indicans  omnes  qui  in  Christo  crederenty 
dehere  sihi  esse  suhjectos.  And  therefore  S.  Chrysostom  ^  says  it  is 
the  trick  of  heretics  not  to  give  to  bishops  titles  of  their  eminency 
and  honour,  which  God  hath  vouchsafed  them:  Ut  diabolus,  ita 
etiam  quilibet  facit  hareticus  ve/iementissi?jius  in  tempore  perse- 
attionis,  loquens  cum  pontifce,  nee  eum  vocat  pontijicemy  nee  ar» 
cAiepisccpum,  nee  religiosiss^imum,  nee  sanctum,  sed  quid?  Reve- 
rentia  tua  Sfc.  Nomina  illi  adducit  communui,  ejus  negans  auc- 
toritatem ;  diabolus  hoc  tunc  fecit  erga  Deum,  It  is  KaOapriKri  rd^is 
and  biaKpLTiKTi,  '  a  separating  and  purifying  order  of  men,'  so  Diony- 

•*  De  sacerd.,  lib.  iii.  [cap.  4.]  '  Haeres.  Ixxviii.  [§  14.] 

•  Apud  Euseb.  hist,  lib.  v.  c.  25.  [al.  ^  [Carm.  ad  cpiscopoa,  init — torn.  ii. 

24.     Cf.  iii.  31.]  p.  824.] 

'  De  script,   in  Jacob.   [S.  Hierome  »  [torn.  iv.  part  1.  col.  409.] 

speaks  of  S.  James  as  bishop  of  Jeru-  J  1  Tim.  i.  3.  [lege,  Tit  i.  1.] 

salem,  but  does  not  mention  the   '  lii-  ^  [Pseudo-Chrysost  hom.  in  pa.  ziii. 

miua.']  §  3.— torn.  v.  col.  560  D.] 
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fiu<^i  calLi  it:  but  N^^zianzen"  speaks  greater  and  more  glorious 
wordn  vrrt,  and  jet  what  is  no  more  tlian  a  sober  truth;  for  he  calls 
thft  pricftt,  rifV  fi€T  ay/cAwr  <rn)a-6iuvov  col  /act  iLpxayyiXti^v  do^(U 
aovra,  koIl  iTsl  to  av<u  Ova-ioffTripiov  cwavifiylfoirra  ras  Ov(rCas  ica2 
'Sftirm^  iTVVup€v<rovTaf  •  .  Kai  to  fulCov  €lv€iv,  $€ov  ia'6ii€V0Vf 
Kai  O€oiroiri(roirra'  he  '  stands  with  angels/  and  '  is  magnified  with 
arclian^rrls" /  he  'sends  sacrifices  to  a  celestial  altar/  and  'is  con- 
secrated in  the  priesthood  of  Christ V  '  a  divine  person/  and  '  an  in- 
strument of  mailing  others  so  too/ — I  shall  add  no  more  as  to  this 
particular.  The  express  precepts  of  God  in  scripture®  are  written 
HI  great  characters;  there  is  a  'double  honour  to  be  given  to 
tlic  ecclesiastical  nilers^  '  rulers'  that  also  '  labour  in  the  word  and 
doclrinc'/  there  is  'obedience' due  to  thcni,  'obedience  in  all  things/ 
and  'estimation'  and  'love/  vir^p  U  Trepto-o-ov,  ' very  abundantly / 
'cstecMri  such  very  highly  for  their  work's  sake  /  a  '  communicating 
to  them  in  all  good  things  /  and  tlicir  offices  are  described  to  bo 
great,  separate,  busy,  eminent  and  profitable ;  they  are '  rulersP/  'prc- 
Hi(hMits/ ' set  over  us  in  the  Lord/  '  taking  care  for  us/  'labouring in 
(h)ctrine,'  '  spiritual  persons,'  '  restorers  of  them  that  were  overtaken 
in  a  fauh,'  '  curates  of  souls,'  such  as  '  must  give  an  account'  for 
tluMn,  the  'salt/  the  'liirjit  of  the  world/  'shepherds/  and  much 
nu)re,  signifying  work,  and  rule,  and  care,  and  honour.  But  next 
to  the  words  of  scripture,  there  can  no  more  be  said  concerning  the 
hmnmr  of  the  sacred  order  of  the  clergy,  than  is  said  by  S.  Chryso- 
stom  in  liis  hooks  De  saeerdofio,  and  S.  Ambrose  De  dlgnitate  9acer- 
liofti/i :  and  no  gnmter  thing  can  be  supposed  communicated  to  men 
than  to  ho  the  'nnnisters  of  God'  in  the  great  conveyances  of  grace, 
and  •  instruments  of  God'  in  the  pardon  of  sins,  in  the  consecration 
of  Christ's  biuly  and  blood,  in  the  guidance  and  conduct  of  souls. 
Ami  this  was  the  stvle  of  tlie  church,  calling  bishops*"  and  priests  ac- 
oortling  to  thoir  rt\^|HH:*!ivo  cajvicity,  'stewanls  of  the  grace  of  God/ 
•loaders  of  the  blind/  'a  hirht  of  them  that  sit  in  darkness/  'in- 
»tr«ot\»rs  of  the  ijruorant/  *  feaohors  of  babes/  'stars  in  the  world/ 
•  aiu\M)^t  whom  ve  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,'  and  that  is  scripture 
Uh»;  'M4irs  in  ii\nsi*s  njcht  hand/  lisrlit*  set  upon  the  candlesticks. 
And  now  supp^viui);  ilu*s^*  prvmis;*^'.  if  Christendom  had  not  paid 
|m*|s*rtio«idxle  \^*Uy:«  u*  O.^em,  ;ho  h;ul  neither  known  how  to  value 
i^^Uf[^v*n,  or  \\w  nnsjenes  of  ohr\M\Av.*:y,  Put  that  all  Christendom 
«^>vr  did  |v\x  the  ^^^ASrcjti  t^wrvuvv  !o  the  ckr^  and  religions  rene- 
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ration,  is  a  certain  argament  that  in  cliristian  religion  the  distinction 
of  the  cleigy  from  the  hiitv  is  supposed  as  a  jpracognitum,  a  princi- 
ple of  the  institution. 

I  end  this  with  tlie  words  of  the  seventh  general  council*,  *'  It  is 
nianifiest  to  all  the  world  that  in  the  priesthood  there  is  order  and 
distinction,  and  to  observe  the  ordinations  and  elections  of  the  priest- 
hood «ilh  strictness  and  severity  is  well-pleasing  to  God/' 


SECT.  VI. 

I.  As  soon  as  God  began  to  constitute  %.  chnrch,  and  fix  the 
priesthood^  which  before  was  very  arabulatory,  and  dispensed  into 
all  families,  bnt  ever  ofiBciated  by  the  major  damo,  God  gives  the 
power,  and  designs  the  person.  And  therefore  Moses  consecrated 
Aaron,  agitatm  a  Deo  consecraiianis  principe,  snitli  Dionysius^ ;  Moses 
performed  the  external  rites  of  designation,  but  God  was  the  con- 
sccrator;  r^i'  Upariiaiv  T€\€C<aa'i,v  Upap^wm  iTekfaiovpyriaf  vTr6 
reXeripxjl  ^^(p*  Moses  appointed  Aaron  to  the  priesthood,  and  gave 
him  the  order,  but  it  was  only  as  the  minister  and  deputy  of  God, 
under  God  the  chief  consecrator.  "  And  no  man  takcth  upon  him 
tliis  honour,  but  he  that  was  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron,''  saith 
S.  Paul".  For  in  every  priesthood,  God  designed  and  appointed 
the  ministry,  and  collates  a  power,  or  makes  the  person  gracious : 
either  gives  him  a  spiritual  ability  of  doing  something  whicii  others 
have  not;  or  if  he  be  only  employed  in  praying  and  jiresenting  sacri- 
fices of  beasts  for  the  people,  yet  that  such  a  person  shouhl  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  nearer  address,  and  in  behalf  of  the  people,  must  depend 
upon  God's  acceptation,  and  therefore  upon  divine  constitution :  for 
there  cau  be  no  reason  given  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  why  God 
will  accept  the  intermediation  of  one  man  for  many,  or  why  liiis 
man  more  than  another,  who  possibly  hath  no  natural  or  acquired 
excellency  beyond  many  of  the  people,  except  what  God  himself 
makes,  after  the  constitution  of  the  person.  If  a  spiritual  power  be 
necessary  to  the  ministration,  it  is  certain  none  can  give  it  but 
the  fountain  and  the  principle  of  the  Spint's  emanation.  Or  if  tho 
graciousness  and  aptness  of  the  person  be  required,  that  also  being 
arbitrary,  preternatural  and  chosen,  must  derive  from  the  divine 
election :  for  God  cannot  be  prescribed  unto  by  us,  whom  He  shall 
hear,  and  whom  He  shall  entertain  in  a  more  immediate  address,  and 
freer  intercourse. 

•  Can.  xiv.  rtom.  ir.  col.  496.]  "Ori  p.  128  C— -E/»  rovro  «finjff«)f  6»b  tcX»- 
TdtjiT  ifiiroXtrtvtrai  iv  UptMrCtrp  waunv  ripxV  ^<V»  t^*'  UpartK^tf  r.Li,  *  ad  id 
lpi8i|X0y,  ira2  rh  iv  iucpifitl<f,  Jiiariiptif  r^f  as^iiatus,  Deo  consocrationia  prinoipe,' 
riff   Ufwrivrit  iyx*iiyfi<r*ii   [^4yxftpifffis  &c.  interpr.  LaiisscLj 

edd.]  9c^  itrrip  Mptcrop.  *  [Ueb.  t.  4.] 

*  Bcclct.  hierarch.  [cap.  v.  contempl., 
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2.  And  this  is  divinely  taught  us  by  the  example  of  the  High- 
priest  himself;  who,  because  He  derived  all  power  from  His  father^ 
and  all  His  graciousness  and  favour  in  the  office  of  priest  and  medi- 
ator, was  also  personally  chosen  and  sent,  and  took  not  the  honour 
but  as  it  descended  on  Him  from  God,  that  the  honour  and  the 
power,  the  ability  and  the  ministry,  might  derive  from  the  same 
fountain.  "Clirist  did  not  glorify  Himself  to  become  high-priest*.*' 
Honour  may  be  deserved  by  ourselves,  but  always  comes  from  others : 
and  because  no  greater  honour  than  to  be  "  ordained  for  men  in 
things  pertaining  to  God,"  every  man  must  say  as  our  blessed  High- 
priest  saidy  of  Himself,  "If  I  honour  Myself,  My  honour  is  nothing: 
it  is  God  that  honoureth  Me:"  for  Christ  being  the  fountain  of 
cvjwigclical  ministry,  is  the  measure  of  our  disj)ensations,  and  the 
rule  of  ecclesiastical  economy:  and  therefore  we  must  not  arrogate 
any  power  from  ourselves,  or  from  a  less  authority  than  our  Lord 
and  Master  did  :  and  this  is  true  and  necessary  in  the  gospel,  rather 
than  in  any  ministry  or  priesthood  that  ever  was,  because  of  the 
collation  of  so  many  excellent  and  supernatural  abilities  which  de- 
rive from  Christ  upon  His  ministers,  in  order  to  the  work  of  the 

gOS])cl. 

8.  And  the  ajiostlcs  understood  their  duty  in  this  particular,  as  in 
all  things  else;  for  when  they  had  received  all  this  power  from 
above,  they  wore  careful  to  consign  the  truth,  that  although  it  be 
<lj»(>/)(07rir»;  nlfts,  it  is  OcCa  xipis^,  *a  divine  grace  in  a  human 
ministry.'  and  that  although  Atto  oi^pdiroiv  KaOCararai^  yet  ovx  ^aury 
T«v  A<i/«,-J<lj*ft  T^v  Ttfx»)r,  that  is,  he  that  Ms  ordained  by  men,'  yet 
•  nHMMvos  his  ijower  from  God ;'  not  at  all  by  himself;  and  from  no 
man  as  frmn  the  fountain  of  his  power.  And  this,  I  say,  the  apostles 
wrn*  oanTul  to  consign  in  the  first  instance  of  ordination  in  the  case 
of  Matthias**,  "Thou  Lord,  shew  which  of  these  two  Thou  hast 
chosen;**  iiod  was  the  oKvtor,  and  they  the  ministers;  and  this 
Inking  at  tho  tirst  beginning  of  Christianity,  in  the  very  first  designa- 
\\\^\\  of  an  iwlosiastioal  jvrson,  was  of  sufficient  influence  into  the 
n^hjiiou  for  over  after,  and  taught  us  to  derive  all  clerical  power 
(V\Mu  U\\k\,  and  then^fon^  by  snoh  moans  and  ministries  which  Him* 
m'lf  l\a(h  ap)v\nt(Hl.  but  iii  no  hand  to  be  invaded  or  surprised  in 
Iho  e«trwn*v»  or  |H\))utiHl  in  the  oxocution. 

♦»  *W\*  do^viulotl  in  the  suocrssion  of  the  churches'  doctrine  for 
*"  Miwiw  tl\o  holv  lUuvf^"  sAid  Chri5t*  to  His  apostles,  when 
111*  fn#Wnl  i^Niw  liith  miostlv  jv^wor;  and  S.  Paul  to  the  bishops  of 
Atit  i«iil»  '*l1t^  hol^v  lilu^f  Uafi\  made  you  bishops  or  overseers;" 
**  Im^mii*  no  uuMia)  luan.  no  angol.  or*  archangel,  nor  any  other 
WmktJ^  )H>^i^r«  lull  il^  ho\\  lih^v!4  alone  hath  comdtuted  this  order,** 

*  t  ||*K  \tA  h^M^^  raA^T-ar-au  *uVc&  from  amoi 
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nith  S.  Chiysostom^.  And  this  very  thing,  besides  the  matter  of 
fact,  and  the  plain  donation  of  the  power  by  our  blessed  Saviour^  is 
intimated  by  tne  words  of  Christ  otherwhere,  ^'  Pray  ye  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  vineyard^  that  He  will  send  labourers  into  His  harvest/' 
Now  His  mission  is  not  only  a  designing  of  the  persons,  but  enabling 
them  with  power;  because  He  never  commands  a  work,  but  He  gives 
abilities  to  its  performance :  and  therefore  still  in  every  designation 
of  the  person,  by  whatsoever'  ministry  it  be  done,  either  that  ministry 
is  by  Ood  constituted  to  be  the  ordinary  means  of  conveying  the 
abilities,  or  else  God  himself  ministers  the  grace  immediately.  It 
must  of  necessity  come  from  Him  some  way  or  other. 

IlMra  Mcu  i^ciBii  icai  irar  ^^p/rifia  r4\§iov 

S.  James  hath  adopted  it  into  the  family  of  evangelical  truths ; 
vav  hfiprjiM  WA^ior,  and  therefore  ttop  dcopijfxa  TeXeworwcii;,  'every 
perfect  gift,'  and  therefore  'every  perfecting  gift,'  which  in  the  stylo 
of  the  church  is  the  gift  of  ordination,  is  from  above,  the  gifts  of  per- 
fecting the  persons  of  the  hierarchy,  and  ministry  evangelical.  Which 
thing  is  further  intimati^  by  S.  Paul^  "  Now  He  which  stabKsheth  us 
with  you  €h  Xpicnrbv,  in  order  to  Christ  (and  christian  religion)  is 
God  /'  and  that  his  meaning  be  understood  concerning  the  p€paU 
mats  dirooroXifc^,  of  establishing  him  in  the  ministry,  he  adds',  koL 
Xplaas  fjiias,  6  O^ii,  '  and  He  which  anointeth  us  is  God,  and  hath 
sealed  us  with  an  earnest  of  His  spirit/  unction,  and  consignation, 
and  estabUshing  by  the  holy  Spirit ;  the  very  style  of  the  church  for 
ordination,  tovtov  6  iraTrjp  ^o-(ppiyi(ra;  6  0€6s,  it  was  said^  of  Christ, 
*  Him  hath  the  Father  sealed,'  that  is,  '  ordained  Him,'  the  priest 
and  prophet  of  the  world ;  and  this  he  plainly  spoke  as  their  apostle 
and  president  in  religion,  "  not  as  lords  over  your  faith,  but  fellow- 
workers;"  he  spake  ^  of  himself  and  Timothy,  concerning  whose 
ministry  in  order  to  them  he  now  gives  account :  xp^aas  6  0€os  and 
a^payia-ificvos  6  Oibs, '  God  anoints'  the  priest,  and  '  God  consigns' 
him  with  the  holy  Ghost ;  that  is  the  principale  quantum,  that  is  the 
'  main  question.' 

5.  And  therefore  the  author  of  the  books  of  ecclesiastical  hierarchy^, 
giving  the  rationale  of*  the  rites  of  ordination,  says  that  the  priest  is 
made  so  hC  ^ipprja-iv,  'by  way  of  proclaiming  and  publication  of 
the  person,  signifying  '  that  the  holy  man  that  consecrates  is  but  the 

•*  De  sacerd.,  lib.  iii.  [§  4.  torn.  i.  p.  *  [ver.  22.] 

882  B]  Quippe  non  mortalis  quispiam,  *  [John  vi.  27.] 

Don  angelus,  non  arcbangehis,  non  alia  ^  Ovx  ^t  Kvpif6ofitp  ifuav  r^f  tricrrtoot, 

qnaevis  creata  potentia,  sed  ipse  Para-  iAAi  awtpyoi  4<rfi€iff  &c.   [2  Cor.  i.  24.] 

detus  ordincm  ejiisniodi  dispoRuit  '  [Dionys.  Areop.    Eccles.   hierarch., 

•  [*of    the    harvest'      Matt   ix.   3;  cap.  v.  contempi  p.  128.] 'flf  6  ^iArffl«o» 

Lnke  x.  2.]  UportXtariis  ix^ayropiKSs  i(m  rris  0ftip' 

'  [*  what  ever*  A.]  X"^^  iKXoyrjSf  oltK  airhs  I9i<f,  x^*^^  "^^^^ 

ed. — See  James  i.  17.]  TtXov/xtyous  M  r^u  Upo.ruc^v  iyw  tc- 


f  [So 

>•  [2( 


Cor.  i.  21.]  ktlt^iy. 
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proclaimcr  of  the  divine  election,  but  not  by  any  hmnan  power  or 
pro|)er  grace  does  he  give  the  perfect  gift  and  consecrate  the  person/ 
And  Nazianzen™  speaking  of  the  rites  of  ordination  hath  this  ex- 
pression, '  willi  which  the  divine  grace  is  prockimed/  (and  BiUius 
renders  it  ill  by  supeiinvocafur,)  He  makes  the  power  of  consecra- 
tion to  be  declarative ;  which  indeed  is  a  lesser  expression  of  a  fuller 
power,  but  it  signifies  as  much  as  the  whok  comes  to;  for  it 
must  mean,  God  does  transmit  the  grace  'at*  or  ^by*  or  'in'  the 
exterior  ministry,  and  the  minister  is  iiitfmvropiKbf,  *  a  declarer/  not 
by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  distinct  from  the  work  of  his  hand ;  but 
by  the  ministry  he  declares  the  work  of  God  then  wrought  in  the 
person  suscipient.  And  thus  in  absolution  the  priest  declares  the 
act  of  God  pardoning,  not  tliat  he  is  a  preacher  only  of  the  pardon 
upon  certain  conditicms,  but  that  he  is  not  the  principal  agent,  but 
by  his  ministry  declares  and  ministers  the  effect  and  work  of  God. 
And  this  interpretation  is  clear  in  the  instance  of  tlie  blessed  sacra- 
ment, where  not  only  the  priest  but  the  people  do  KaTayy^AAeir, 
'declare  the  Lord's  death,'  not  by  a  homily,  but  by  virtue  of  the 
mystery  which  they  participate.  And  in  the  instance  of  thirn  present 
question,  the  consecrator  does  declare  power  to  descend  from  God 
upon  the  person  to  be  ordained. 

6.  But  thus  the  whole  action  being  but  a  ministry,  is  a  declaration 
of  the  effect  and  grace  of  God's  voiichsiifing ;  and  because  God  does  it 
not  immediately,  and  also  because  such  effects  are  invisible  and  secret 
operations,  God  appointing  an  external  rite  and  ministry,  does  it 
that  the  private  working  of  the  Spirit  may  become  as  ]}erceived  as  it 
can  be,  that  is,  that  it  may  by  such  rites  be  dechiied  to  all  the  world 
what  God  is  doing,  and  that  man  cannot  do  it  himself.  And  besides 
the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  the  very  words  in  the  present  allega- 
tion do  to  this  very  sense  expound  themselves  ;  for  iKifxurropiKos  ^ot& 
and  QXfK  IbCq,  xipiri  are  the  same  thing,  and  expressive  of  eaicli  other; 
the  consecrator  'declares,'  that  is,  he  doth  not  do  it  by  collation 
of  his  own  grace  or  power,  but  the  grace  of  God  and  power  from 
above. 

And  this  doctrine  we  read  also  in  S.  Cyprian"  towards  the  end  of 
his  epistle  to  Cornelius,  nl  Dominus,  qui  sacer dotes  Mi  in  eeclesia 
sua  cligere  et  consiiluere  dlgnatur,  elect os  quoqye  et  consiif'Utos  snm 
voluntiite  atque  qpilulalione  luealur :  it  is  a  good  prayer  of  ordina- 
tion, '  that  the  Lord  who  vouchsafes  to  choose  and  consecrate  priests 
in  Ilis  church,  would  also  be  pleased  by  Uis  aid  and  grace  to  defend 
them  whom  He  hath  so  chosen  and  appointed.'  Homo  manum  im- 
ponit,  et  Bens  largitur  gratiam  ;  saclrdos  imponit  supplicem  deHram, 
et  Deus  benetUcit  potenti  dextra,  saith  S.  Ambrose ',  '  man  imposea 

■  In  orat  in  Uudem  nui  patriF.  [§  35.  ^tili^rai, 

ton.  L  p.  356  B.]  Vw  8i  KivSxwtiv  ria  "  Epist  xlv.  [al  xlyiii.  p.  91.] 

hiputeUa  ipx^  HnaimntpaM  (nroKofifii.-  *  [Jb-seudo-Ambroa.]  de  dign.  saeerd 
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his  hsand,  but  God  gives  the  grace ;  the  bishop  lavs  on  his  hand  of 
prayer,  and  God  blesses  with  His  hniid  of  power/ — The  effect  of  this 
discoarse  is  plain ;  the  grace  and  power  that  enables  men  to  minister 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  is  so  wholly  from  God,  that  wlK)soever 
assumes  it  without  God's  warrant,  and  besides  His  way,  ministers 
with  a  vain,  sacril^ous,  and  ineffective  handV  save  ouly  that  he 
disittcbs  the  appointed  order,  and  does  himself  a  mischief. 


SECT.  VII. 

1.  Bt  this  ordination  the  persons  ordained  are  made  '  ministers  of 
the  gospel/  '  stewards  of  all  its  mysteries,'  the  '  light,'  the  '  salt  of 
the  earth,'  the  'shepherd  of  the  flock/  'curates  of  souls/  these  are 
their  offices,  or  their  appellatives,  (which  you  please :)  for  the  clerical 
ordination  is  no  other  but  a  sanctification  of  the  person  in  both 
senses;  that  is,  1)  A  separation  of  him  to  do  certain  mysterious 
actions  of  religion ;  which  is  that  sanctification  by  which  Jeremy  and 
S.  John  the  baptist  were  sanctified  from  their  mothers'  wombs.  2) 
It  is  also  a  saiictification  of  the  person,  b^  the  increasing  or  giving 
respectively  to  the  capacity  of  the  suscipient,  such  graces  as  make 
tlie  person  meet  to  speak  to  God,  to  pray  for  the  people,  to  handle 
the  mysteries,  and  to  have  influence  upon  the  cure. 

2.  I.  The  first  sanctification,  of  a  designation  of  the  person ;  which 
must  of  necessity  be  some  way  or  other  by  God  :  because  it  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  Him,  a  ministry  of  His  graces,  which  without 
His  appointment  a  man  must  not,  cannot  any  more  do,  tlian  a  mes- 
senger can  carry  pardon  to  a  condemned  person  whicli  his  prince 
never  sent.  But  this  separation  of  the  person  is  not  only  a  naming 
of  the  man,  (for  so  far  the  separation  of  the  person  may  be  previous 
to  the  ordination :  for  so  it  was  in  the  ordinations  of  Matthias  and 
the  seven  deacons ;  the  apostles  iarrjcrav  bvo,  '  they  appointed  two' 
before  God  chose  by  lot;  and  the  whole  church  chose  the  seven 
deacons  before  the  apostles  imposed  hands ;)  but  the  separation,  or 
this  first  sanctification  of  the  person,  is  a  giving  him  a  power  to  do 
such  offices  which  God  hath  appointed  to  be  done  to  Him  and  for 
the  people ;  which  we  may  clearly  see  and  understand  in  the  instance 
of  Jt)b*i  and  his  friends ;  for  when  God  would  be  entreated  in  behalf 
of  Eliphaz  and  his  companions.  He  gave  order  that  Job  should  make 
the  address,  "  Go  to  My  servant,  he  shall  pray  for  you,  and  him  will 
I  accept/'  This  separation  of  a  person  for  the  offices  of  advocation 
is  the  same  thing  which  I  mean  by  this  '  first  sanctification ;'  God 

Tver.  1  Rqq.]  et  in  1  Cor.  xii.  in  illud  p  fx*^^  Hjcvpos.     See  vol  v.  pp.  62, 

[ver.  4k]  '  Divisioncs  gratianim.'  [torn.  ii.  113.] 
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did  it,  and  gave  him  a  power  and  authority  to  go  to  Him,  and  put 
him  into  a  place  of  trust  and  favour  about  Him,  and  made  him  a 
minister  of  the  sacrifice,  which  is  a  power  and  eminency  above  the 
persons  for  whom  he  was  to  sacrifice,  and  a  power  or  grace  fix)m  Gtod 
to  be  in  nearness  to  Him.  This  I  suppose  to  be  the  great  argument 
for  the  necessity  of  separating  a  certain  order  of  men  for  ecclesiastical 
ministries :  and  it  relies  upon  these  propositions.  1)  All  power  of 
ordination  descends  from  God,  and  He  it  is  who  sanctifies  and  sepa- 
rates the  person.  2)  The  priest  by  God  is  separate  to  be  the  gra- 
cious person  to  stand  between  Him  and  the  people.  3)  He  speaks 
the  word  of  God,  and  returns  the  prayers  and  duty  of  the  people, 
and  conveys^  the  blessings  of  God,  by  his  prayer,  and  by  his  ministry. 
So  that  although  every  Christian  must  pray  and  may  be  heard,  yet 
there  is  a  solemn  person  appointed  to  pray  in  pubUc :  and  though 
God's  spirit  is  given  to  all  that  ask  it,  and  the  promises  of  the 
gospel  are  verified  to  all  that  obey  tlie  gospel  of  Jesus,  yet  God 
hath  appointed  sacraments  and  solemnities,  by  which  the  promises 
and  blessings  are  ministered  more  solemnly  and  to  greater  effects. 
All  the  ordinary  devotions  the  people  may  do  alone;  the  solemn, 
ritual,  and  public,  the  appointed  minister  only  must  do.  And  if  any 
man  shall  say,  '  Because  the  priest's  ministry  is  by  prayer,  every  man 
can  do  it,  and  so  no  need  of  him/  by  the  same  reason  he  may  say 
also  that  the  sacraments  are  unnecessary,  because  the  same  effect 
which  they  produce  is  also  in  some  degree  the  reward  of  a  private 
piety  and  devotion.  But  the  particulars  are  to  be  further  proved  and 
expHcated  as  they  need. 

3.  Now  what  for  illustration  of  this  article  I  have  brought  from 
the  instance  of  Job,  is  true  in  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  with  the 
superaddition  of  many  degrees  of  eminency.  But  still  in  the  same 
kind,  for  the  power  God  hath  given  is  indeed  mystical ;  but  it  is  not 
like  a  power  operating  by  way  of  natural  or  proper  operation ;  it  is 
not  vis  but  /acuUas,  not  an  inherent  quality  that  issues  out  actions 
by  way  of  direct  emanation,  like  natural  or  acquired  habits,  but  it  is 
a  grace  or  favour  done  to  the  person,  and  a  qualification  of  him 
in  r^enere  politico,  he  receives  a  politic,  public,  aud  solemn  capacity,  to 
intervene  between  God  and  the  people ;  aud  although  it  were  granted 
that  the  people  could  do  the  external  work,  or  the  action  of  church 
ministries,  yet  they  are  actions  to  no  purpose ;  they  want  the  life 
and  all  the  excellency,  unless  they  be  done  by  such  persons  whom 
God  hath  called  to  it,  and  by  some  means  of  His  own  hath  expressed 
Uis  purpose  to  accept  them  in  such  ministrations. 

4.  And  this  expUcation  will  easily  be  verified  in  all  the  particulars 
of  the  priest's  power,  because  all  the  ministries  of  the  gospel  are 
ingenere  orationis,  (unless  we  except '  preaching,'  in  which  God  speaks 
by  His  servants  to  the  people ;)  the  minister  by  his  office  is  an  in- 
tercessor with  God,  and  the  word  used  in  scripture  for  the  priest's 

'  ['reconvcys*  A.] 
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officiatiiig  signifies  his  praying;  X€iTovfyyo^vTaiv  hi  airr&v^,  'as  they 
were  ministering'  or  'aoing  their  liturgy/  tlie  work  of  their  suppli- 
cations and  intercession;  and  therefore  the  apostles  positively  in- 
cluded all  their  whole  ministry  in  these  two,  "  but  we  will  give  our- 
selves  to  the  word  of  God  ana  to  prayer*;"  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion, the  prayer  of  absolution,  the  prayer  of  imposition  of  hands : 
they  had  nothing  else  to  do  but '  pray'  and  '  preach/  And  for  this 
reason  it  was  that  the  apostles  in  a  sense  nearest  to  the  letter  did 
verify  the  precept  of  our  blessed  Saviour*,  '  pray  continually/  that 
is,  in  all  the  o£Sces,  acts,  parts  and  ministries  of  a  daily  liturgy. 

5.  This  is  not  to  lessen  the  power,  but  to  understand  it :  for  the 
priest's  ministry  is  certainly  the  instrument  of  conveying  all  the 
blessings  of  the  people,  which  are  annexed  to  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  the  Spirit.  But  when  all  the  o£Sce  of  Christ's  priesthood 
in  heaven  is  called  'intercession  for  us/  and  Himself  makes  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross  effectual  to  the  salvation  and  graces  of  His 
church  by  His  prayer,  since  we  are  ministers  of  the  same  priesthood, 
can  there  be  a  greater  glory  than  to  have  our  ministry  like  to  that  of 
Jesus  f  not  operating  by  virtue  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  but 
by  a  holy,  solemn,  determined,  and  religious  prayer,  in  the  several 
manners  and  instances  of  intercession :  according  to  the  analogy  of 
all  the  reUgions  in  the  world,  whose  most  solemn  mystery  was  their 
roost  solemn  prayer:  I  mean  it  in  the  matter  of  sacrificing;  which 
also  is  true  in  the  most  mysterious  solemnity  of  Christianity,  in  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  is  hallowed  and  Ufted  up 
from  the  common  bread  and  wine  by  mystical  prayers  and  solemn 
invocations  of  God.  And  therefore  S.  Dionysius"  calls  the  forms  of 
consecration  reAeariKay  h:iKkri(r€is,  'prayers  of  consecration;'  and 
S.  Cyril'  in  his  tliird  mystagogic  catechism  says  the  same,  'the 
eucharistical  bread,  after  the  invocation  of  the  holy  Ghost,  is  not 
any  longer  common  bread,  but  the  body  of  Christ.' 

6.  For  although  it  be  necessary  that  the  words  which  in  the 
Latin  church  have  been  for  a  long  time  called  'the  words  of  con- 
secration' (which  indeed  are  more  properly  the  words  of  institution) 
should  be  repeated  in  every  consecration,  because  the  whole  action  is 
not  completed  according  to  Christ's  pattern,  nor  the  death  of  Clirist 
so  solemnly  enunciated  without  them,  yet  even  those  words  also  are 
part  of  a  mystical  prayer ;  and  therefore  as  they  are  not  only  intended 
there  h  ^ih^i  SiT/yTjo-fcas,  '  by  way  of  history  or  narration/  (as  Caba- 
silas^  mistakes ;)  so  also  in  the  most  ancient  liturgies,  they  were  not 
only  read  fiiT^yr/fxartKwy,  or  as  a  mere  narrative,  biit  also  with  the 
form  of  an  address  or  invocation.  Fiat  hie  panis  corpus  Christi,  el 

*  [Acts  xiii.  2.]  Itprof  Kirht  hXKk  ir&fia  Xpiarov. 
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fat  hoe  vinnm  sangvu  Ckristi,  'let  this  breid  be  made  the  body  of 
Christ/  &c.  So  it  is  in  S.  James  his  liturgy,  S.  Qement's,  S.  Mark's, 
and  the  Greek  doctors:  and  in  the  very  recitation  of  the  words 
of  institution,  the  people  ever  used  to  answer, '  Amen ;'  which  inti- 
mates it  to  have  been  a  consecration  in  genere  oraiionu,  called  by 
8.  Paul  'benediction/  or  the  bread  of  blessing,  and  therefore  S. 
Austin*  expounding  those  words  of  S.  Paul,  ''Let  prayers  and  sup- 
plications and  intercessions  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made,''  saith, 
MiffO  in  /lis  verbis  hoc  inlelligere,  quod  omnis  vel  jktne  omnis  fre- 
queiUat  ecclesia,  ut  ' preeationeff  accipiamus  dieias  quas  faeimus  in 
celebralione  sacramentorum  antequam  illud  quod  est  in  Domini  mensa 
iucipiat  bencdici,  '  oraliones^  cum  benedidtur  .  .  et  ad  dislribuendnm 
eomminuitur,  quam  totam  petitionem  fere  omnis  eeelesia  dominiea 
orations  concludit.  The  words  and  form  of  consecration  he  calls  by 
the  name  of  orationes,  '  supplications ;'  the  prayers  before  the  conse- 
cration/^r^c^,  and  all  the  whole  action  oratio:  and  this  is  according 
to  the  style  and  practice  and  sense  of  the  whole  church,  or  very  near 
the  whole.  And  S.  Basil  *  saith  that  there  is  more  necessary  to  con- 
Bccrntion  than  the  words  recited  by  the  apostles  and  by  the  evan- 
gelists; "The  words  of  invocation  in  the  shewing  the  bread  of  the 
cucharist,  and  the  cup  of  blessing,  who  of  all  the  saints  have  left 
to  us  ?  For  we  are  not  content  witli  those  which  the  apostle  and  the 
evangelists  mention :  but  before  and  after,  we  say  other  words  having 
great  power  towards  the  mystery,  kK  1-^9  aypi(l>ov  MacrKokCas  vapa- 
kafi6vT€9,  which  we  have  received  by  tradition."  These  words  set 
down  in  scripture  they  retained  as  a  part  of  the  mystery  oo-operating 
to  the  solemnity,  manifesting  the  signification  of  the  rite,  the  glory 
of  the  change,  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
the  memory  of  the  sacrifice :  but  this  great  work  which  all  Christians 
knew  to  be  done  by  the  holy  Ghost,  the  priest  did  obtain  by  prayer 
and  solemn  invocation  :  according  to  the  saying  of  Proclus**  of  C.P., 
sjM'aking  of  the  tradition  of  certain  prayers  used  in  the  mjrste- 
ries,  and  indited  by  the  apostles  as  it  was  said,  but  especially  in 
H.  James  his  liturcy,  "By  these  prayers,"  saith  he,  "they  expected 
the  coming  of  the  holy  Ghost,  that  Ilis  divine  presence  might  make<^ 
the  bread  and  the  wine  mixed  with  water  to  become  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  blessed  Saviour." 

7.  And  S.  Justin  Martyr  very  often  calls  the  eucharist,  "food 
made  sacramental  and  eucharistical  by  prayer*^:"  and  Origen®,  "we 

■  Enlit.  lix,  q.  S.  [al.  cxlix.  cap.  2.—  ydKrit^UxoyravphsrhnwrHipiovrhytrxvi^. 
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eftt  the  breads  holy,  and  made  the  body  of  Christ  by  prayer;*'  verlo 
Dei  et  per  obnecratumem  sanctificatua, '  bread  sanctified  by  the  word  of 
God  aiid  by  prayer/  viz.,  the  prayer  of  consecration.  Prece  wysfica 
is  S.  Austin's'  expression  of  it,  Corpus  CArisli  et  mngvinem  did- 
mu9  •  .  iUud  taiUum  quod  ex  fmctihua  terra  acccptum  et  prece  wys^ 
ilea  eoueecraium  rite  snmimtie,  '  that  only  we  call  the  body  and  blood 
of  Chmt  which  we  receive  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  being  con- 
secrated by  the  mystical  prayer  we  take  according  to  the  rite.'  And 
S.  Hieroines  chides  tlie  insolency  of  some  deacons  towards  priests 
upon  this  ground,  ''  Who  can  suffer  that  the  miiiistcre  of  widows  and 
tstbles  should  advance  themselves  above  those  at  whose  prayera  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  eidiibited  or  made  presentisil  f"  I  add 
oidy  the  words  of  Damascene^  "  The  bread  and  wine  are  changed 
into  tlie  body  and  blood  of  Christ  superuaturally  by  invocation^  and 
comins:  of  tlie  holy  Ghost." 

8.  Now  whether  tliis  consecration  by  prayer  did  mean  to  reduce 
the  wonis  of  institution  to  the  sense  and  signification  of  a  prayer,  or 
tbat  they  mean  the  consecration  was  made  by  the  otlier  prayers 
unexed  to  the  narrative  of  the  institution,  according  to  tlie  several 
aenses  of  the  Greek  and  Lntin  church*,  yet  still  the  ministry  of  the 
priest,  whether  in  tlie  words  of  consecration  or  in  the  annexed 
prayera,  is  still  by  way  of  j>rayer.  Nay  further  yet,  *the  whole 
mystery  itself  is  operative  in  the  way  of  prayer,'  saith  Cassander  *,  in 
beltalf  of  the  school  and  of  all  the  Roman  church ;  and  indeed  S. 
Amhrosoe*,  and  othera  of  the  fathers, in  belialf  of  the  church  catholic; 
Nuuc  CAristM  offcrtur,  sed  offtrtur  quasi  homo,  quasi  recipiens  pan- 
eionem ;  et  offert  se  ipse  quasi  sacerdos  ut  peccaia  nostra  dimitlat, 
Aie  in  inuiqine,  ihi  in  veritafe,  ubi  apud  Patrem  [pro  vodis]  quasi 
a^frocatus  intervenit.  So  that  what  the  priet^t  docs  here,  being  ad 
imitation  of  what  Christ  docs  in  heaven,  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  soloinn 
prayer,  and  by  the  representing  the  action  and  passion  of  Christ, 
whieJi  is  effectual  in  the  way  of  praver,  and  by  the  exhihiiing  it  to 
GikI  hy  a  solemn  prayer  and  advocation,  in  imitation  of,  and  union 
with  Christ.  All  the  whole  office  is  an  office  of  intercession,  as  it 
passes  from  the  priest  to  God,  and  from  the  people  to  God ;  and 
tlieu  for  that  great  mysteriousucss,  which  is  the  sacramental  cliange, 

ayoft€Wvs   iprot/s    iaOiofitv   c&fia  ytvo-  Upros  olu6s  rt  Koi  SBwp  5iA  ttJv  iwtK\^(r€u>t 

fi^vovt  Stii  r^p  tvx^ aylop ri.  [Compare]  koI    4iri^otr4\trttos  rov   ayiov    'KvtvfiaTot 

Mattb.  xr.  [36.]  {nrtp^vw^  fitrawoiovvrai  (is  rh  trwfxa  rov 

'  De  Trill.,  lib.  iiL  cap.  4.  [torn,  viii  Xpurrov  koX  rh  alMO— Vide  OptaL  iMilc- 

col.  798  B.)  viL  lib.  vL  contra  Parmeiiiaii.  [cap.  1 — 3; 

^  [Epist.  cl  ad  Evang. — torn.  iv.  part  p.  00  sq.] 

2.  col.  802.]  tluis  paiialur  mensanim  ct  *  S.  Cyprian.,  lib.  v.  c.  ult  [?]  Er.se- 

viduaruin  minister  ul  supra  eos  sc  tumi-  bins  EinUsen    serin,  v.  de  pasch.     [See 

flua    efferat,  ad   quorum   precea  Christ!  vol.  viii.  p.  33.] 

corpus  sanguisqucconfici I ur?  "^  De    iUratione,     in    consultat     [p. 

k  Lib.  iv.  de  fide,  cap.  14.  [leg.   13.  1000.] 

See  voL  vi.  p.  44.]    *0  t^s  Ttpoeiatws  *  [Dc  off  minist.  L  48.1 
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vbkfa  is  that  which  ponses  from  God  unto  flie  pcopk  by  the  priest, 
that  also  is  obtained  and  effected  hr  war  of  Fnjcr. 

9.  F(v  since  the  hdj  GbosI  is  tbe  eoosccrator,  cither  He  is  caUed 
dovn  bj  the  force  of  a  certain  nnmber  of  sfUaUes,  which  that  He 
will  Tcnh^  Himself  hath  no  where  described;  and  that  He  means 
not  to  do  it  He  hath  Caidj  intimated,  in  setting  down  the  institution 
in  words  of  great  Ticirutr  to  express  the  sense  of  the  mjrsteiy,  but 
jet  of  so  much  difference  and  Tarietr  as  will  shew  this  great  change 
is  not  wrought  bj  such  certain  and  determined  words ;  '  the  blood  of 
the  new  testament/  so  it  is  in  S.  Matthew  and  S.  lihrk ;  '  the  new 
testament  in  ^Ij  blood/  so  S.  Paul  and  S.  Luke ;  '  My  body  which 
is  broken/  '  My  body  which  is  given/  &c.;  and  to  think  otherwise  is 
80  near  the  gentile  rites  and  the  mysteries  of  Zoroastres,  and  the 
secret  operations  of  the  enHei,  and  heathen  priests,  that  unless  God 
had  declared  expressly  such  a  power  to  be  affixed  to  the  recitation  of 
such  certain  words,  it  is  not  with  too  much  forwardness  to  be  sup- 
posed true  in  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel. 

10.  But  if  the  Spirit  descends  not  by  the  force  of  syllables,  it 
follows  He  is  called  down  by  the  prayers  of  the  church,  presented  by 
the  priests,  which  indeed  is  much  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of  reli- 
gion, an  endearment  of  our  duty,  is  according  to  the  analc^  of  the 
gospel*  and  a  proper  action  or  part  of  spiritual  sacrifice,  that  great 
excellency  of  evangelical  religion. 

11.  For  what  can  be  more  apt  and  reasonable  to  bring  any  great 
blessing  from  God  than  prayer,  which  acknowledges  Him  the  foun- 
tain of  blessing,  and  yet  puts  us  into  a  capacity  of  recciring  it  by 
way  of  moral  pre-disposition,  that  holy  graces  may  descend  into  holy 
vessels,  by  holy  ministries  and  conveyances ;  and  none  are  more  fit 
for  the  employment  than  prayers,  whereby  we  bless  God,  and  bless 
the  symbols,  and  ask  that  God  may  bless  us,  and  by  which  every 
thing  is  sanctified,  viz.,  *  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer",*  that  is, 
by  God's  benediction  and  our  impetration ;  according  to  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour", '  Man  lives  by  evert 
WORD  that  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  God :'  that  is,  by  God's 
blessing ;  to  which,  prayer  is  to  be  joined,  that  we  may  co-operate 
with  God  in  a  way  most  likely  to  prevail  with  Him;  and  they  arc 
excellent  words  which  Cassander®  hath  said  to  the  purpose,  "  Some 
apostolical  churches  from  the  beginning  used  such  solemn  prayers  to 
tfie  celebration  of  the  mysteries;  and  Christ  himself,  beside  that  He 
recited  the  words  (of  institution)  He  blessed  the  symbols  before, 
and  after  sung  an  ecclesiastical  hymn/'    And  therefore  the  Greek 

■  ri  Tim.  iv.  6.]  tionem  adhibuisse;    iroo  Christum  ip- 

■  [Matt  ir.  4.]  gum  non  sola  verborum  recitationc,  sed 
•  De  tteratioDo.   [p.    1002.]      Atqu.      ettam  eulogia  ante  ipsam  mysterioram 

liino  adeo  credo  apostolicas  ipsas  jam      confectionem,  et    postea    hyinito  usum 
inde  ab  initio  ecclcsias  aliquas  hujtts-      fuisse  manifestum  est. 
modi  preoos  ad    mysteriorum    celebra- 
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churches^  which  have  with  more  severity  kept  the  first  and  most 
ancient  forms  of  consecration  than  the  Latin  churchy  affirm  that  the 
consecration  is  made  by  solemn  invocation  alone^  and  the  very  reci- 
tation of  the  words  spoken  in  the  bod^  of  a  prayer  are  used  for  argu* 
ment  to  move  God  to  hallow  the  gifts^  and  as  an  expression  and 
determination  of  the  desire.  And  this  Gabriel  of  FhiladelphiaP 
observes  out  of  an  apostolical  liturgy,  "The  words  of  our  Lord, 
vpoiyyoufAevcos,  anteceaenily,  and  by  way  of  institution  and  incentive, 
are  the  form,  together  with  the  words  which  the  priest  afterwards 
recites  according  as  it  is  set  down  in  the  divine  liturgy .''  It  is  sup- 
posed he  means  the  liturgy  reported  to  be  made  by  S.  James,  which 
is  of  the  most  ancient  use  in  the  Greek  church ;  and  all  liturgies  in 
the  world  in  their  several  canons  of  communion,  do  now,  and  did 
for  ever,  mingle  solemn  prayers  together  with  recitation  of  Christ's 
words.  The  church  of  England  does  most  religiously  observe  it 
according  to  the  custom  and  sense  of  the  primitive  liturgies ;  who 
always  did  believe  the  consecration  not  to  be  a  natural  effect,  and 
change,  finished  in  any  one  instant,  but  a  divine  alteration  conse- 
quent to  the  whole  ministry :  that  is,  the  solemn  prayer  and  invo- 
cation. 

12.  Now  if  this  great  ministry  be  by  way  of  solemn  prayer,  it  will 
easier  be  granted  that  so  the  other  are.  For  absolution  and  recon- 
ciliation of  penitents  I  need  say  no  more  but  the  question  of  S. 
Austin^  Quid  est  aliud  mantis  imposilio,  quam  oraiio  super  Aominem? 
And  the  priestly  absolution  is  called  by  S.  Leo'  sacerdotum  supplied- 
iiones,  '  the  prayers  of  priests  -/  and  in  the  old  Ordo  Homanus,  and 
in  the  pontifical,  the  forms  of  reconciliation  were  Deus  te  ahsolvat, 
'the  Lord  pardon  thee,'  &c.  But  whatsoever  the  forms  were  (for 
they  may  be  optative,  or  indicative,  or  declarative,)  the  case  is  not 
altered  as  to  this  question :  for  whatever  the  act  of  the  priest  be, 
whether  it  be  the  act  of  a  judge,  or  of  an  embassador,  or  a  coun- 
sellor, or  a  physician,  or  all  this ;  the  blessing  which  he  ministers 
is  by  way  of  a  solemn  prayer,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  present 
rite :  and  the  form  of  words  doth  not  alter  the  case ;  for  Ego  bene- 
d'lco  and  Deus  henedicat  is  the  same",  and  was  no  more  when  God 
commanded  the  priest  in  express  terms  to  '  bless  the  people  /  only 
the  church  of  late  chooses  the  indicative  form,  to  signify  that  such  a 
person  is  by  authority  and  proper  designation  appointed  the  ordinary 
minister  of  benediction.  For  in  the  sense  of  the  church  and  scrip- 
ture, none  can  give  blessing  but  a  superior,  and  yet  every  person 
may  say  in  charity,  '  God  bless  you  /  he  may  not  be  properly  said  to 
'  bfess,'  for  *  the  greater  is  not  blessed  of  the  lesser,'  by  S.  Paul's  t 

»  [fa  xy.  4to.  Venet.  1600,  in  litiirpg.  «»  Lib.  iii.  de  bnpt.  contr.  Donat  cap.  16' 

graec.    lorn,   xii.]  T^   «I5oy  vporryovfxfycDS  [torn.  ix.  col.  117  B.] 
fihv  rk  Kvpiajch.  \6yia  .  .  avytvSfifya  ix^^i  '  F.pist  xcii.  [al.  xci.  cap.  2.  p.  161.] 

Kol  rk   vwh  rod  Uptvt  itptirji  \€y6fxfya  •  [See   Acts    ix.,     comparing  therein 

^fiarti^  KaBJiirtp  ip  rf  0§l^  ^^ptrai  Xei-  verse  34  with  verse  40.] 
To\fpyl(^  *  [Ueb.  vii.  7.] 
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rule ;  the  priest  may  bless^  or  the  father  may,  and  yet  their  benedic- 
tion (save  that  it  signifies  the  authority^  and  solemn  deputation  of 
the  person  to  such  an  ordinary  ministry)  signifies  but  the  same  thing; 
that  is,  it  operates  by  way  of  prayer;  but  is  therefore  preyalent  and 
more  effectual,  because  it  is  by  persons  appointed  by  God.  And  so 
it  is  in  absolution ;  for  he  that  ministers  the  pardon  oeing  the  person 
that  passes  the  act  of  (rod  to  the  penitent,  and  the  act  of  the  peni- 
tent to  God ;  all  that  manner  that  the  priest  interposes  for  the  peni- 
tent to  God  is  by  way  of  prayer,  and  by  the  mediation  of  inter- 
cession ;  for  there  is  none  ehe  in  this  imaginable ;  and  the  other  ol 
passing  God*s  act  upon  the  penitent  is  by  way  of  interpretation  and 
enunciation,  as  an  embassador,  and  by  the  word  of  his  ministry.  In 
persona  Chruti  condonavi,  'I  pardon  in  the  person  of  Christ,'  saith 
8.  Paul  ° :  in  the  first,  he  is  Up^vs  iviKoXiav,  evxp^uvo^,  fuatTeiioPf 
tifxapiGTrjoras :  in  the  second  he  is  vTTo<f>rfTrjs  ^KifxwropiKhs :  in  both, 
a  minister  of  divine  benediction  to  the  people;  the  'anointing  fiK>m 
above'  descends  upon  'Aaron's  beard,'  and  so  by  d^rees  to  the 
skirts  of  the  people ;  and  yet  in  those  things  which  the  priest  or  the 
prophet  does  but  signify  by  divine  appointment,  he  is  said  to  do 
the  thing  which  he  only  signifies  and  makes  public  as  a  minister  of 
God :  thus  God  sent  Jeremy  ^,  He  '  set  him  over  the  nations  to  root 
out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  to  throw  down,  and  to  build, 
and  to  plant ;'  and  yet  in  all  this  his  ministry  was  nothing  but  pro- 
phetical:  and  he  that  converts  a  sinner  is  said^  to  'save'  him,  and  to 
'hide  a  multitude  of  sins;'  that  is,  he  is  ins^mental  to  it  and 
ministers  in  the  employment ;  so  that  here  also,  Verbum  est  araiio, 
the  word  of  God  and  prayer  do  transact  both  the  parts  of  this  office. 
And  I  understand,  though  not  the  degree  and  excellency,  yet  the 
truth  of  this  manner  of  operation  in  the  instance  of  Isaac  blessiug 
Jacob,  which  in  the  several  parts  was  expressed  in  all  forms,  indica- 
tive, optative,  enunciative ;  and  yet  there  is  no  question  but  it  was 
intended  to  do  Jacob  benefit  by  way  of  impetration ;  so  that  al- 
though  the  church  may  express  the  acts  of  her  ministry  in  what 
form  she  please,  and  with  design  to  make  signification  of  another 
article,  yet  the  manner  of  procuring  blessings  and  graces  for  tha 
people  is  by  a  ministry  of  interpellation  and  prayer,  we  having  no 
other  way  of  address  or  return  to  God  but  by  petition  and  eucharist. 
13.  I  shall  not  need  to  instance  any  more.  S.  Austin  ^  sums 
up  all  the  ecclesiastical  ministries  in  an  expression  fully  to  this  pur- 
pose; Si  ergo  ad  hoe  valet  quod  dictum  est  in  evangelio,  Deus  pee^ 
catorem  nan  audit,  ut  per  peccatorem  eacramenta  non  celebrentur, 
Quamodo  exaudit .  .  deprecantem  vel  super  aquam  baptismi,  pel  super 
oleum,  vel  super  eucharistiam,  vel  super  capita  eorum  super*  qutbus 
nanus  imponitur?    With  8.  Austin,  praying  over  the  symbols  of 

»  ra  Cor.  11.  10.  J  Lib.  xxiu  [leg.  v.]  de  Upt  contr. 

^  [Jcr.  I.  la]  DonaL,  cap.  20.  [torn.  ix.  coL  154  G.l 

•  [Janiet  t.  2a]  •  ['super'  om.  Ben.] 
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erery  sacrament  and  sacramental,  is  all  one  with  celebrating  the 
mjsteiy.  And  therefore  in  the  office  of  consecration  in  the  Greek 
chmcb,  this  power  passes  upon  the  person  ordained,  'Hhat  he  maj 
be  worthy  to  ask  things  of  Thee  for  the  salvation  of  the  people  V^ 
that  is^  to  celebrate  the  sacramients  and  rites,  ''and  that  Thou  wilt 
hear  bun :''  which  fully  expresses  the  sense  of  the  present  discourse, 
that  the  first  part  of  tiiat  grace  of  the  holy  Spirit  which  consecrates 
the  priest,  the  first  part  of  his  sanctification,  is  a  separation  of  the 
person  to  the  power  of  intercession  for  the  people,  and  a  ministerial 
mediation,  by  the  ministration  of  such  rites  and  solemn  invocations 
which  Grod  hath  wpointed  or  designed. 

14.  And  now  tms  sanctification  which  is  so  evident  in  scripture, 
tradition,  and  reason,  taken  from  proportion  and  analogy  to  rehgion, 
IS  so  far  from  making  the  power  of  the  holy  man  less  than  is  sup- 
posed, that  it  shews  the  greatness  of  it  by  a  true  representment ;  and 
preserves  the  sacredness  of  it  so  within  its  own  cancels,  that  it  will 
be  the  greatest  sacrilege  in  the  world  to  invade  it;  for,  whoever  will 
boldly  enter  within  tlus  veil,  nisi  qui  vacatur  sicut  Aaron,  'unless  he 
be  sanctified  as  is  the  priest,'  who  is  (rvpt€p€i(ra9  r^  Xpumf,  as 
Nazianzen**  calls  him, '  a  minister  co-operating  with  Christ,'  he  does 
without  leave  call  hiinself '  a  man  of  God,' '  a  mediator  between  God 
and  the  people  under  Christ,'  he  boldly  thrusts  himself  into  the 
participation  of  that  prions  mediation  which  Christ  officiates  in 
heaven;  all  which  things  as  they  are  great  honours  to  the  person 
rightly  called  to  such  vicinity  and  endearments  with  God,  so  they 
depend  wholly  upon  divine  dignation  of  the  grace  and  vocation  of 
the  person. 

15.  n.  Now  for  the  other  part  of  spiritual  emanation  or  descent 
of  graces  in  sanctification  of  the  clergy,  that  is  iu  order  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  other,  Biruis  6  <t>ikAv0p(OTTos  Oebs  rifjuSv  aaitikov  kolI 
i^LcifjirjTov  aim^  rijv  Up(a(rljirriv  xapCairjTaL^,  that's  the  sense  of  it,  'that 
God  who  is  the  lover  of  souls  may  grant  a  pure  and  unblamable 
priesthood ;'  and  certainly  they  who  are  honoured  with  so  great  a 
grace  as  to  be  called  to  officiate  in  holy  and  useful  ministries  have 
need  also  of  other  graces  to  make  them  persons  holy  in  habit  and 
disposition,  as  well  as  holy  in  calling,  and  therefore  God  hath  sent 
His  spirit  to  furnish  His  emissaries  with  excellencies  proportionable 
to  their  need  and  the  usefulness  of  the  church.  At  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  God  gave  gifts  extraordinary,  as  boldness  of  spirit,  fearless 
courage,  freedom  of  discourse,  excellent  understanding,  discerning  of 
spirits,  deep  judgment,  innocence  and  prudence  of  deportment,  the 
gift  of  tongues;  these  were  so  necessary  at  the  institution  of  the 
christian  church,  that  if  we  had  not  had  testimony  of  the  matter  of 

•  EvxoA.  in  consecT.  episc.  fubi  Rupra  *»  [See  p.  38  above.] 

(p.  7)  sign,  py',  et  Goar,  p.  303.J  E»y  t^  «  [Euchol.  in  ordinaL   presbyt     UhJ 

i^ior  ytvftrBai  rod  airtiv  ainhy  rdt.  irphs  supra,  sign.  I'/S'. — Goar,  p.  293.] 
aurrjplav  rov  Xaov  iccU  ^tucovuy  at  ainov, 
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fact^  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing  would  prove  the  actual  dispen- 
sation of  the  Spirit ;  because  God  never  fails  in  necessaries :  bat 
afterward^  when  all  the  eiitraordinaiy  needs  were  served^  the  extra- 
ordinary stock  was  spent,  and  God  retracted  those  issues  into  their 
fountains^  and  then  the  graces  that  were  necessary  for  the  well  dis- 
charging the  iirCKkricrLs  iJL€<ri,T€Cas,  '  the  priestly  function/  were  such 
as  make  the  person  of  more  benefit  to  the  people^  not  only  by  being 
exemplary  to  them,  but  gracious  and  loved  by  God :  and  those  are 
spiritual  graces  of  sanctification. 

16.  And  therefore  ordination  is  a  collation  of  holy  graces  of  sanc- 
tification ;  of  a  more  excellent  faith,  of  fervent  charity,  of  providence 
and  paternal  care :  gifts  which  now  descend  not  by  way  of  mirade, 
as  upon  the  apostles,  are  to  be  acquired  by  human  industry,  by  study 
and  good  letters,  and  therefore  are  pre-supposed  in  the  person  to  hd 
ordained :  to  which  purpose  the  church  now  examines  the  abilities  of 
the  man  before  she  lays  on  hands :  and  therefore  the  church  does  not 
suppose  that  the  Spirit  in  ordination  descends  in  gifts,  and  in  the 
infusion  of  habits,  and  perfect  abilities,  though  then  also  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  God  will  assist  the  pious  and  careful  endeavours 
of  holy  priests,  and  bless  them  with  special  aids  and  co-operation, 
because  a  more  extraordinary  ability  is  nmlM  for  persons  so  designed : 
but  the  proper  and  great  aid  which  the  Spirit  of  ordination  gives,  is 
such  instances  of  assistance  which  make  the  person  more  holy. 

17.  And  this  is  so  certainly  true,  that  even  when  the  apostle  had 
ordained  Timothy  to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  he  calls  upon  him^  to 
'  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  was  in  him  bv  the  puttmg  on  of  his 
hands,'  and  that  gift  is  a  '  rosary  of  graces ;  what  graces  they  are 
be  enumerates  in  the  following  words,  "  God  hath  not  given  us  tiie 
spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  of  love,  koL  a-axppovKrfjLov,  and  of  a  modest 
and  sober  mind/'  (and  these  words  are  made  part  of  the  form  of  col- 
lating the  episcopal  order  in  the  church  of  England.)  Here  is  all 
that  descends  from  the  Spirit  in  ordination :  hvvafiis,  'power/  that  is, 
to  officiate  and  intercede  with  God  in  the  parts  of  mimstry;  and  the 
rest  ^re  such  as  imply  duty,  such  as  make  him  fit  to  be  a  ruler  in 
paternal  and  sweet  government,  'modesty,'  'sobrieiy,'  'love/  and 
therefore  in  the  forms  of  ordination  of  the  Greek  church  (which  are 
therefore  highly  to  be  valued,  because  they  are  most  ancient,  have 
sufiered  the  least  change,  and  been  polluted  with  fewer  interests)  the 
mystical  prayer  of  ordination  names  graces  in  order  to  holiness.  "We 
pray  Thee  that  the  grace  of  the  ever-holy  Spirit  may  descend  upon 
aim ;  fill  him®  full  of  all  faith  and  love  and  power  and  sanctification 

^  [2  Tim.  L  6  sq.]  uarripl^  aov,  tcfip^aup  rh  f^ayy A.iar  ri)f 

'  TlK'fiiHtffop  irdffris  irforcwf  md   i^yd'  ficuTt\€las  aov,  Upoupyuy  rhy  k6yov  r%t 

m/r  fcod   Zwifitm  Kol  &.yieurfiov  rp  ini-  ii\ri0tlat  <rov,   Tpo<r<l>4ptu^  troi  Scipa  icitt 

^trtitru  rod  aylov  fcol  fwowoiov  <rov  irve^-  Owrlas  Tytv/jLaruchf,  &y<ufaiiflf^€ip  ri^  \nh 

/MTps,     [Euchol.  in  ordinat.  diac,  ibid.  <rov  8ia  r^s  rov  Ko{rrpou  iraAiyy€P§ffitti. 

fo.  vers.  vd. — Goar,  p.  251.]    "Iva  y4inij'  [In   ordinat   presbyt.,   fo.   vers.   r/3'. — 

rat  A^ios  Tap firr Aral  ik/jLt/jLTrroas  r^  0v<rt-  Goar,  p.  293.] 
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bj  the  illumination  of  Thy  holy  and  life-giving  Spirit:''  and  the 
reason  why  these  things  are  desired  and  given,  is  in  order  to  the 
right  performing  his  holy  o£Sces,  *'  that  he  may  be  worthy  to  stand 
without  blame  at  Thy  altar,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Thy  kingdom,  to 
minister  the  words  of  Thy  truth,  to  bring  to  Thee  gifts  and  spiritual 
8aeri6ces,  to  renew  the  people  with  the  laver  of  regeneration." 

18.  And  therefore  S.  Cyril'  says  that  Christ's  saying,  'Receive  ye 
the  holy  Ghost,'  signifies  grace  given  by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  whereoy 
they  were  sanctified ;  that  by  the  holy  Ghost  they  might  be  absolved 
from  their  sins,  saith  Haymo^;  and  8.  Austin^  says  that  many 
persons  that  were  snatched  violently  to  be  made  priests  or  bishops, 
who  had  in  their  former  purposes  determined  to  marry  and  live  a 
secular  life,  have  in  their  ordination  received  the  gift  of  continency. 
And  therefore  there  was  reason  for  the  greatness  of  the  solemnities 
used  in  all  ages  in  separation  of  priests  from  the  world,  insomuch 
that  whatsoever  was  used  in  any  sort  of  sanctificatiou  or  solemn 
benediction  by  Moses's  law,  all  that  was  used  in  consecration  of  the 
priest,  who  was  to  receive  the  greatest  measure  of  sanctificatiou. 
Eadem  item  via  eiiam  sacerdotem  auffmtum  et  honorandumfacit,  no^ 
vitaU  henedictionis  a  communitate  vulgi  Begregatum  ;  cum  enim  heH 
unus  eplebe  esset,  repente  redditur  prcBceptor,  prases,  doctor  pietalis, 
mysteriorum  latentium  prasul,  ^c. ;  invisidili  quadam  vi  ac  gratia 
invisibilem  animam  in  melius  transformatam  gerens,  that  is,  'im- 
proved in  all  spiritual  graces  /  which  is  highly  expressed  by  Mar- 
tyrius^  who  said  to  Nectarius,  Tu,  o  beate,  recens  baptizatus  etpurifi^ 
catus,  et  mow  insuper  sacerdotio  auctus  es  ;  utraque  autem  hac  pecca^ 
torum  expiatoria  esse  Beus  constituit :  which  are  not  to  be  expounded 
as  if  ordination  did  confer  the  first  grace,  which  in  the  schools  is 
understood  only  to  be  expiatorious ;  but  the  increment  of  grace  and 
sanctificatiou ;  and  that  also  is  remissive  of  sins,  which  are  taken  off 
by  parts  as  the  habit  decreases;  and  we  grow  in  God's  favour  as 
our  graces  multiply  or  grow. 

19.  Now  that  these  graces  being  given  in  ordination,  are  immediate 
emanations  of  the  holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  not  to  be  usurped  or 
pretended  to  by  any  man  upon  whom  the  holy  Ghost  in  ordination 
hath  not  descended,  I  shall  less  need  to  prove,  because  it  is  certain 
upon  the  former  grounds,  and  will  be  finished  in  the  following  dis- 
courses ;  and  it  is  in  the  Greek  ordination J  given  as  a  reason  of  the 
former  prayer,  ov  yap  kv  rfj  iinOia-eL  tQv  ifxiav  \€Lp<av,  aXk*  kv  rfj 
i'jria-KOTTfi  TiZv  irXovcUav  aov  oIkt^pijlcov  hlborat,  X^P^^  "^^^^  ^$Cols  (tov, 
'  for  not  in  the  imposition  of  my  hands,  but  in  the  overseeing  pro- 

'  Gratiam   apostolis  a  Christo  colla-  sq.  Svo.  Par.  1545.] 

tarn,  qua  sanctificarentur :  ut  per  Spiri-  ^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ult  de  adulter,  conjug. 

turn  sanctum  a  propriis  peccatis  absol-  [torn.  vi.  col.  418  C] 

rerentur.— [Vid.   S.  Cyrill.]   lib.  xii.  in  •  Sozom.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  10.  [p.  290.] 

Job.  cap.  56,  [p.  699  C.  ed.  lat  fol  Par.  J  [In  ordinat  diac.,  ubi  supra,  fo.  vers. 

1605.]  ya'.— Goar,  p.  251.] 

(  Homil.  in  Sva  Pasch».  [vid.  p.  92 
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vidence  of  Thy  rich  mercies,  grace  is  given  to  them  that  are  worthy/ 
So  that  we  see  more  goes  to  the  fitting  of  a  person  for  ecclesiastical 
ministries  than  is  usually  supposed ;  together  with  the  power,  a  grace 
is  specially  collated,  and  that  is  not  to  be  taken  up  and  laid  down, 
and  pretended  to  by  every  bolder  person.  The  thing  is  sacred, 
separate,  solemn,  deliberate,  derivative  from  God,  and  not  of  human 
provision,  or  authority,  or  pretence,  or  disposition. 


SECT.  vni. 

1.  The  holy  Ghost  was  the  first  consecrator,  that  is  made  evident; 
and  the  persons  first  consecrated  were  the  apostles,  who  received  the 
several  parts  of  the  priestly  order  at  several  times;  the  power  of 
consecration  of  the  eucharist,  at  the  institution  of  it ;  the  power  of 
remitting  and  retaining  sins  in  the  octaves  of  Easter;  the  power  of 
baptizing  and  preaching,  together  with  universal  jurisdiction^  imme- 
diately before  the  Ascension,  when  they  were  commanded  to  '  go  into 
all  the  world,  preaching  and  baptizing.'  This  is  the  whole  ofSce  of 
the  priesthood ;  and  nothing  of  this  was  given  in  Pentecost  when  the 
holy  Spirit  descended  and  rested  upon  all  of  them ;  the  apostles^  the 
brethren,  the  women :  for  then  they  received  those  great  assistances 
which  enabled  them  who  had  been  designed  for  embassadors  to  the 
world,  to  do  their  great  work :  and  others  of  a  lower  capacity  had 
their  proportion,  as  the  effect  of  the  promise  of  the  Father,  and  a 
mighty  verification  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

2.  Now  all  these  powers  which  Christ  hath  given  to  His  apostles 
were  by  some  means  or  other  to  be  transmitted  to  succeeding  per- 
sons, because  the  several  ministries  were  to  abide  for  ever.  All 
nations  were  to  be  converted,  a  church  to  be  gathered  and  con- 
tinued, the  new  converts  to  be  made  confessors,  and  consigned  with 
baptism,  sins  to  be  remitted,  flocks  to  be  fed  and  guided,  and  the 
Lord's  death  declared,  represented,  exhibited,  and  commemorated 
until  His  second  coming.  And  since  the  powers  of  doing  these 
offices  are  acts  of  free  and  gracious  concession^  emanations  of  the 
holy  Spirit,  and  admissions  to  a  vicinity  with  God,  it  is  not  only 
impudence  and  sacrilege  in  the  person,  falsely  to  pretend  (that  is,  to 
belie)  the  hol^  Ghost,  and  thrust  into  these  offices,  but  there  is  an 
impossibility  m  the  thing,  it  is  null  in  the  very  deed  doing,  to 
handle  these  masteries  without  some  appointment  by  God;  unless 
He  calls  and  points  out  the  person,  either  by  an  extraordinary  or  by 
an  ordinary  vocation.     Of  these  I  must  give  a  particular  account. 

8.  The  extraordinary  calling  was  first,  that  is,  the  immediate ;  for 
the  first  beginning  of  a  lasting  necessity,  is  extraordinaiy,  and  made 
ordinary  in  succession,  and  by  continuation  of  a  fixed  and  deter- 
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ministry.  The  first  of  every  order  bath  another  manner 
stitution  than  all  the  whole  succession.  The  rising  of  the 
is  of  greater  wonder^  and  of  more  extraordinary  and  latent 
,  than  the  descent  of  the  current;  and  the  derivation  of  the 
I  of  the  holy  Ghost  that  make  the  priestly  order,  are  just  like 
ation  :  the  first  man  was  made  with  Qod's  own  hands,  and  all 
st  by  God  co-operating  with  a  human  act;  and  thore  is 
the  same  necessity  as  at  first  for  '  Qod  to  create  man.'  The 
I  or  kind  shall  never  fail,  but  be  preserved  in  an  ordinaiy  way : 
it  is  in  the  designation  of  the  ministers  of  evangelical  priest* 
God  breathed  into  the  apostles  rh  iravAyuof  koL  CtKyirotAff 
I,  'the  breath  of  the  life-giving  Spirit/  and  that  breath  was 
continued  in  a  perpetual,  univocal  production ;  they  who  had 
d,  they  were  also  to  give :  and  they  only  could, 
jrace  cannot  be  conveyed  to  any  man,  but  either  by  the  fomi* 
by  the  channel :  by  the  author  or  by  the  minister.  God  only 
Fountain  and  author :  and  he  that  makes  himself  the  ministcar 
God  appointed  not,  does  in  efiect  make  himself  the  author : 
undertakes  to  dispose  of  grace  which  he  hath  not  received,  to 
rod's  goods  upon  his  own  authority :  which  he  that  offers  at 
it  God's  warrant,  does  it  only  upon  his  own.  And  so  either 
be  author  or  an  usurper;  either  the  fountain  or  a  dry  cloud ; 
in  efTect  calls  him  either  blasphemous  or  sacrilegious. 
But  the  first  and  immediate  derivation  from  the  fountain,  that 
afikm  to  be  miraculous  and  extraordinary :  as  all  b^unings 
nces  and  graces  of  necessity  must :  those  persons  who  receive 
st  issues,  they  only  are  extraordinarily  called  :  all  that  succeed 
lied  or  designed  by  an  ordinary  vocation,  because  whatsoever 
he  succession  is  but  an  ordinary  necessity,  to  which  God  hath 
tioned  an  ordinary  ministry  ;  and  when  it  may  be  supplied  by 
mmon  provisions,  to  look  for  an  extraordinary  calling  is  as  if 
should  expect  some  new  man  to  be  created,  as  Adam  was ;  it 
uppose  God  will  multiply  beings  and  operations  without  neces- 
God  called  at  first,  and  if  He  had  not  called,  man  could  not 
ome  to  Him  in  this*^  nearness  of  a  holy  ministry ;  He  sent  per- 
broad,  and  if  He  had  not  sent,  they  could  not  have  gone ;  but 
that  He  had  appointed  by  His  own  designation  persons  who 
I  be  fathers  in  Christ,  He  called  no  more,  but  left  them  to 
thers :  He  first  immediately  gives  the  xapia-fxa,  the  '  grace,' 
aves  this  as  a  depositum  to  the  church,  faithfully  to  be  kept 
irisfs  second  coming ;  and  this  depositum  is  the  doctrine  and 
ine  of  Jesus :  He  opens  the  door,  and  then  left  it  open,  com- 
ng  all  to  come  in  that  way,  into  the  ministry  and  tuition  of 
Kjk,  calling  all  that  came  in  by  windows,  and  posterns,  and 
e  ways,  '  thieves  and  robbers.'  And  it  is  observable  that  the 
^vocation'  or  'calling'  in  scripture >,  when  it  is  referred  to  a 

k  ['his'  A.]  »  [AcU  xiii.  2;  xvL  10.] 
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designation  of  persons  to  the  ministry,  it  always  signifies  that  which 
we  term  'calling  extraordinary;'  it  always  signifies  an  immediate 
act  of  God;  which  also  ceased  when  the  great  necessity  expired, 
that  is,  when  the  fountain  had  streamed  forth  abundantly,  and  made 
a  current  to  descend  without  interruption.  The  purpose  of  this  dis- 
course is,  that  now  no  man™  should  in  these  days  of  ordinary 
ministry  look  for  an  extraordinary  calling,  nor  pretend  in  order  to 
vainer  purposes  any  new  necessities. 

6.  They  are  fancies  of  a  too  confident  opinion,  and  over- valuing  of 
ourselves,  when  we  think  the  very  being  of  a  church  is  concerned  in 
our  mistakes ;  and  if  all  the  world  be  against  us,  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  folly,  but  think  truth  is  failed  from  among  the  children  of  men, 
and  the  church  is  at  a  loss,  and  the  current  derived  from  the  first 
emanations  is  dried  up,  and  then  he  that  is  boldest  to  publish  his 
follies,  is  also  as  apt  to  mistake  his  own  boldness  for  '  a  call  from 
God,'  as  he  did  at  first  his  own  vain  opinion  for  a  necessary  truth ; 
and  then  he  is  called  extraordinarily,  and  so  ventures  into  the  secrets 
of  the  sanctuary.  First,  he  made  a  necessity  more  than  ever  God 
made,  and  then  himself  finds  a  remedy  that  God  never  appointed. 
He  that  thinks  every  shaking  of  the  ark  is  absolute  ruin  to  it,  when 
peradventure  it  was  but  the  weakness  of  his  own  eyes  that  made  him 
fancy  what  was  not,  may  also  think  he  hears  a  call  from  above  to 
su])port  it,  which  indeed  was  nothing  but  a  noise  in  his  own  head : 
and  there  is  no  cure  for  this,  but  to  cure  the  man,  and  set  liis  head 
right.  For  he  that  will  pretend  any  thing  that  is  beyond  ordinary,  as 
he  that  will  say  he  hath  two  reasonable  souls  within  him,  or  three 
wills,  is  not  to  be  confuted  but  by  physic,  or  by  the  tying  him  to  ab- 
jure his  folly  till  he  were  able  to  prove  it. 

7.  But  God  by  promising  that  His  church  should  abide  for  ever, 
and  that  '  the  g-ates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it,'  but  that 
Himself  would  be  '  with  her  to  the  end  of  the  world,'  hath  sufficiently 
confuteil  the  vanity  of  those  men,  who  that  they  might  thrust  them- 
selves into  an  office,  pretend  the  dissolution  of  the  very  being  of  the 
cliurch.     For, 

a)  If  the  church  remains  in  her  being,  let  her  corruptions  be 
what  they  will,  the  ordinary  prophets  have  power  to  reform  them ; 
and  if  they  do  not,  every  man  hath  power  to  complain,  so  he  does 
it  with  peace, — and  modesty, — and  truth, — and  necessity. 

8.  /))  And  there  is  no  need  of  an  extraordinai}-  calling  to  amend 
lairV  *'  -  ip  which  are  certain,  foreseen  events;  and  such  were  here- 
%\t^%  inM\  corruption  in  doctrine  and  manners,  for  which  God  ap- 

ttiiciti  J  ati  ordinarr  ministry  to  take  cognizance  and  make  a  remedy; 
which  Himscli',  when  lie  had  told  us  'heresies  must  needs  be/ 
M  mftdt'  no  provisions  cxtraonlinary,  but  left  the  church  sufficiently 
Wf  ruiHn)  hy  her  rwlo,  and  guidinl  by  her  pastors. 

Q«  ^)  Wlien  l^hrist  means  to  give  us  a  new  bw,  then  He  will  give 

•  [HcK  T.  ♦.  5.  10.J 
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OS  a  new  priesthood^  a  new  ministry,  one  will  not  be  changed  with- 
out the  other ;  God  now  no  more  comes  in  a  mighty  rushing  wind, 
but  in  a  still  voice,  in  the  gentle  homilies  of  ordinary  prophets ;  and 
now  that  the  law,  by  which  we  are  to  frame  our  understandings  and 
our  actions,  is  established,  we  must  not  expect  an  apostle  to  correct 
every  abuse;  for  if  they  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets,  if 
one  should  come  from  the  dead,  or  an  angel  come  from  heaven,  it  is 
certain  they  will  not  be  entertained^  but  till  the  wonder  be  over,  and 
the  curiosity  of  news  be  satisfied. 

10.  Against  this  it  is  pretended",  that  'Christ  promised  'to  be 
with  His  church  for  ever,'  upon  condition  the  church  would  do  their 
duty ;  but  they  being  but  a  company  of  men,  have  power  to  choose, 
and  they  may  choose  amiss ;  and  if  all  should  do  so,  Chrisfs  pro- 
mises may  fail  us,  though  not  fail  of  their  intentions ;  and  then  in 
this  case  the  church  failing,  either  there  must  be  an  extraordinary 
calling  of  single  persons,  or  else  any  man  may  enter  into  the  ordi- 
nary way,  which  is  all  one  with  an  extraordinary :  for  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  common  persons  should  by  necessity  be  drawn  into  an 
employment  which  by  ordinary  vocation  they  are  not  to  meddle 
with.' 

11.  Against  this  we  can  (thanks  be  to  God  for  it)  pretend  the 
experience  of  sixteen  ages;  for  hitherto  it  hath  ever  been  in  the 
christian  churches^,  that  God  hath  preserved  a  holy  clergy  in  the 
same  proportion  as  He  hath  preserved  a  holy  people;  never  yet 
were  the  clergy  all  anti-christian,  in  the  midst  of  christian  churches ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  it  will  be  so  now,  after  so  long  an 
experience  to  expound  the  promises  of  our  Lord  to  the  sense  of  a 
perpetual  ministry,  and  a  perpetual  church,  by  the  means  of  ordi- 
nary ministrations. 

12.  And  how  shall  the  church  be  supposed  to  failP,  since  God 
hath  made  no  provisions  for  its  restitution?  For  by  what  means 
should  the  church  be  renewed,  and  Christianity  restored  ?  Not  by 
scripture  ;  for  we  have  no  certainty  that  the  scriptures  which  we 
have  this  day  are  the  same  which  the  apostles  delivered,  and  shall 
remain  so  for  ever;  but  only  1)  the  reputation  and  testimony  of  all 
christian  churches,  (which  also  must  transmit  the  same  by  a  continual 
successive  testimony  to  the  following,  or  else  they  will  be  of  an  un- 
certain faith)  and  2)  the  confidence  of  the  Divine  providence  and 
goodness,  who  will  not  let  us  want  what  is  fit  for  us,  that  without 
which  we  cannot  attain  the  end  to  which  ni  mercy  He  hath  designed 
us.  Now  the  same  arguments  which  we  have  for  the  continuation  of 
scripture,  we  have  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  christian  clergy,  that  is, 
besides  the  so  long  actual  succession  and  continuance,  we  have  the 
goodness  and  unalterable  sweetness  of  the  Divine  mercies,  who  will 
continue  such  ministries  which  Himself  hath  made  the  ordinary  means 

■  Volkel.  [de  vera  religione]  lib.  vL  °  ['church*  A.] 

cap.  18.  [col.  706.]  p  Ibid.  cap.  19.  [col  707  sqq.] 
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of  salyation ;  He  would  not  have  made  them  the  way  to  heaven  and 
of  ordinary  necessity^  if  He  did  not  mean  to  preserve  them.  Indeed, 
if  the  ordinary  way  should  fail^  God  will  sapply  another  way  to  them 
that  do  their  duty ;  hut  then  scripture  may  as  well  fail  as  the  ordinary 
succession  of  the  clergy :  they  both  were  intended  but  as  the  ordinary 
ministries  of  salvation^  and  lif  scripture  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  it  is  more  likely  the  church  will  be  preserved  in  its  necessary 
constituent  parts  than  the  scripture;  because  scripture  is  preserved 
for  the  church,  it  is  kept  that  the  church  might  not  fail.  For  as  for 
the  fancy  that '  all  men  being  free  agents  may  choose  amiss :'  suppose 
that ;  but  then  may  they  not  all  consent  to  the  corruption  or  destroy- 
ing of  scripture  ?  Yea,  but  God  will  preserve  them  from  that,  or  will 
overrule  the  event :  yea,  but  how  do  they  know  that?  what  revelation 
have  they  ?  Yet  grant  that  too,  but  why  then  will  He  not  also  over- 
rule the  event  of  the  matter  of  universal  apostasy?  fot  both  of  them 
are  matter  of  choice. 

13.  But  then  that  all  the  clergy  should  consent  to  corrupt  scrip- 
ture, or  to  lose  their  faith,  is  a  most  unreasonable  supposition ;  for 
supposing  there  is  a  natural  possibility,  yet  it  is  morally  impossible; 
and  we  may  as  well  fear  that  all  the  men  of  the  world  will  be  vicious 
upon  the  same  reason  ;  for  if  all  the  clergy  may,  then  all  the  people 
may,  and  you  may  as  well  poison  the  sea  as  poison  all  the  springs; 
and  it  is  more  likely  all  the  idiots  and  the  ordinary  persons  in  the 
world  should  be  cozened^  out  of  their  religion,  than  that  all  the  wise 
men  and  antistites,  the  teachers,  doctors,  and  public  ministers  of 
religion  should.  And  when  all  men  turn  mariners,  or  apothecaries, 
or  that  all  men  will  live  single  lives,  and  turn  monks,  and  so  endanger 
the  species  of  mankind  to  perish,  (for  there  is  a  great  fear  of  wat 
too ;)  that  is,  when  aU  the  world  choose  one  thing  (for  if  two  men 
do,  two  thousand  may  do  it  if  they  will,  and  so  may  all  upon  this 
ground :)  then  also  we  may  fear  that  all  the  governors  of  the  dinrch 
may  fail,  because  some  do,  and  more  have,  and  all  may ;  till  then, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  an  extraordinary  commission;  but  the 
church  shall  go  on  upon  the  stock  of  the  first  calling  and  desig- 
nation, which  was  extraordinary.  The  Spirit  issued  out  at  first 
miraculously,  and  hath  continued  running  still  in  the  first  channels 
by  ordinary  conduct,  and  in  the  same  conveyances  it  must  run  still, 
or  it  cannot  without  a  miracle  derive  upon  us^  who  stand  at  infinite 
distance  from  the  fountain.  Since  then  there  is  now  no  more  ex- 
pectation of  an  extraordinary  calling,  and  to  do  so  were  an  extraor- 
dinary vanity ;  it  remains  that  the  derivation  of  the  ministerial  power 
be  by  an  ordinary  conveyance. 

14.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  scripture  hath  drawn  a  line,  and  chalked 
out  the  path  that  Himself  meant  to  tread,  in  giving  the  graces  of 
evangelical  ministrations.  At  first,  after  that  Christ  had  named  twelve 
(one  whereof  was  lost)  they,  not  having  an  express  command  for  the 

•»  [See  vol.  vii.  p.  8.] 
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manner  of  ordination,  took  sucli  coarse  as  reason  and  religion  taught 
them.  Thej  named  two  persons,  and  prayed  God  to  choose  one, 
and  to  manifest  it  by  lot ;  which  was  a  way  less  than  the  first  desig- 
nation of  the  other  eleven,  and  yet  had  more  of  the  extraordinary  in 
it  than  could  be  reasonably  continued  in  an  ordinary  succession.  The 
apostles  themselves  had  not  as  yet  received  skill  enough  how  to 
officiate  in  their  ordinary  ministry,  because  the  holy  Ghost  was  not 
as  jeV  descended. 

15.  Bat  when  the  holy  Ghost  descended,  then  the  work  was  to 
begin ;  the  apostles  wanted  no  power  necessary  for  the  main  work  of 
the  gospel;  out  now  also  they  received  commissions  to  dispense 
the  Spirit  to  all  sach  purposes  to  which  He  was  intended.  They 
before  had  the  office  in  themselves,  but  it  was  not  communicable  to 
others,  till  the  Spirit,  the '  anointing  from  above,'  ran  over  the'  fringes 
of  the  priest's  garments;  they  had  it  but  in  imperfection  and  un- 
active  Acuities;  so  saith  Theophylact * ;  ''He  breathed,  not  now 
giving  to  them  the  perfect  gift  of  the  holy  Ghost,  for  that  He  in- 
tended to  give  at  Pentecost ;  but  He  prepared  them  for  the  fuller 
reception  of  it.'*  They  had  the  gift  before,  but  not  the  perfect  con- 
summation of  it,  that  was  reserved  for  the  great  day ;  and  because 
the  power  of  consecration  is  the  rcXeu»<rty,  or  'perfection'  of  priestly 
order,  it  was  the  proper  emanation  of  this  da/s  glory ;  then  was  the 
UpariK^  rcXc^o-i;,  the  perfection  of  what  power  Chnst  had  formerly 
consigned  Por  of  all  faculties,  that  is  not  perfect  which  produces 
perfect  and  excellent  actions  in  a  direct  line,  actions  of  a  particular 
sort ;  but  that  which  produces  the  actions,  and  enables  others  to  do 
so  too ;  for  then  the  perfection  is  inherent,  not  only  formally,  but 
virtually  and  eminently  ^ ;  and  that's  the  crown  of  habits  and  natural 
faculties.  Now  besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  this  is  also 
verified  by  a  certainty  that  will  not  easily  fail  us ;  by  experience, 
and  ex  post  facto.  For  as  we  do  not  find  the  apostles  had,  before 
Pentecost,  a  productive  power,  which  made  them  call  for  a  miracle, 
or  a  special  providence  by  lots;  so  we  are  sure  that  immediately 
after  Pentecost  they  had  it :  for  they  speedily  began  to  put  it  in 
execution ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  apostles  did  not  lay  hands 
upon  Matthias :  he  being  made  apostle  before  the  descent  of  the 
holy  Ghost,  they  had  no  power  to  do  it,  they  were  not  yet  made 
ministers  of  the  Spirit ;  which  because  afterwards  presently  they  did, 
concludes  fairly  that  at  Pentecost  they  were  among  other  graces 
made  the  ordinary  ministers  of  ordination. 

16.  This  I  say  is  certain,  that  the  holy  Ghost  descending  at  Pen- 

'not  yet*  A.]  tos  Hvrrfitiovi  airrovs  irotwv, 
^'orer  to  the'  A.]  "  ['Again,  if  there  were  more  Gods 

^  Theophylact.  in  xx-  Joan.  [p.  S37  than  one,  then  were  not  all  perfections 

A.]     'EM^ucra, .  .  oh  r^v  rt\tiw  8wpc^  in   one,   neither  formally^  by  reason    of 

TOW  07/01;  irvfVfjMjos  vvv   abrois   vifioov,  their  distinction,  nor  eminently  and  vir- 

fairritf  yhp  iv  rp   ir€KT««o<rTp    HfifWfv  tually/    &c. — Pearson,    Exp.   of  Creed, 

^vycUf  &Wit  Tphs  ihroSox^''  fov  xyfVfxa-  art  i.  j 
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tecost,  they  instantly  did  officiate  in  their  ministerial  offices,  they 
preached,  they  baptized,  they  confirmed  and  gave  the  holy  Spirit  of 
obsignation,  and  took  persons  into  the  lot  of  their  ministry,  doing  of 
it  by  an  external  rite  and  solemn  invocation :  and  now  the  extra- 
ordinary way  did  cease;  Ood  was  the  fountain  of  the  power,  but 
man  conveyed  it  by  an  external  rite :  and  of  this  S.  Paul,  who  was 
the  only  exception  from  the  common  way,  takes  notice ;  calling  him- 
self* an  apostle,  'not  of  man,  nor  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ;' 
implying  that  he  had  a  special  honour  done,  to  be  chosen  an  apostle 
in  an  extraordinary  way;  therefore  others  might  be  apostles,  and 
yet  not  so  as  he  was ;  for  else  his  expression  had  been  all  one  as  if 
one  should  say, '  Titius^  the  son  of  a  man,  not  begotten  of  an  angel  or 
spirit,  nor  produced  by  the  sun  or  stars,  but  begotten  by  a  man  of  a 
woman :'  the  discourse  had  been  ridiculous,  for  no  man  is  bom  other- 
wise ;  and  yet  he  also"  had  something  of  the  ordinary  too,  for  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  he  was  sent  to  be  ordained  in  an  ordinary 
ministry.    And  yet  because  the  ordinary  ministry  was  settled,  8.  Pam 
was  called  to  an  account  for  so  much  of  it  as  was  extraordinary ;  and 
was  tied  to  do  that  which  every  man  now  is  bound  to  do  that  shall 
pretend  a  calling  extraordinary,  viz.  to  give  an  extraordinary  proof 
of  liis  extraordinary  calling :  which  when  he  had  done  in  the  college 
of  Jerusalem,  the  apostles  '  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship*,' 
and  approved  his  vocation ;  which  also  shews,  that  now  the  way  of 
ordination  was  fixed   and  declared  to  be   by  human  ministry;   of 
which  I  need  no  other  proof  but  the  instances  of  ordinations  recorded 
in  scripture,  and  the  no  instances  to  the  contrary,  but  of  S.  Paul, 
whose  designation  was  as  immediate  as  that  of  the  eleven  apostles, 
though  his   ordination  was  not — I  end  this  with  the  saying  of 
Job  the  monk  ^,  '^  Concerning  the  order  of  priesthood,  it  is  super- 
natural and  unspeakable ;  he  that  yesterday  and  the  day  before  was 
in  the  form  of  idiots  and  private  persons,  to-day  by  the  power  of 
the  holy  Ghost,  and  the  voice  of  the  chief  priest,  and  laying  on  of 
hands,  receives  so  great  an  improvement  and  alteration,  that  he 
handles  and  can  consecrate  the  divine  mysteries  of  the  holy  church, 
and  becomes  (under  Christ)  a  mediator  (ministerial)  between  God 
and  man,  and  exalted  to  hallow  himself  and  sanctify  others :''  the 
same  almost  with  the  words  of  Gregory  Nyssen,  in  his  book  De 
8ancto  baptismate^, 

*  [Gal.  ].  1.]  Zvra  rivii  rwp  xoWwy  need  €Pa  r»p  rvy- 
^  ['Titus'  B.]  x*'^*'^^^^*^  l?iiorr&y  Afnt  «ca2  aiifi€pot^  vpt^ 

*  r  also  he'  B.]  uaros  aylov  iuvdfiti  Kal  i.pxi*p4ws  ^v§ 

*  [Gal.  ii.  9.]  koI   Zt\ias  imOtati  roaaimnv  kkXioittaiw 
^  Tract  de  sacrament  [ap.  P.  Arcud.  Kptlrrova  Sf^curdeuj  icai  rwro^ov  kroKoJd' 

de  concord,  eccles.  occid.  et  orient  lib.  vi.  I<rra(r6aif   &<rrt    rh,   $t7a    fivariipia   Tijs 

cap.  3.  p.  429  D.  (c£  i.  2.  p.  5  C)  fol.  Par.  Upas  4KK\riaias  rt\t7v  9^atr0at,  koI  fit- 

1626. — Vid.   Fabric,   bibl.  grsec.   lib.   v.  clrriy  0€oS  Kcd  Mptiiruv  yUtadtu,  4avT^ 

cap.    45.   torn.  x.  p.  624. — 4to.  Hamb.  t«  KoJt  robs  &K\ovs  ayid^up, 

1721.]  *Ofiolus  5i  Kal  iwl  TTJs  Upwriivris  '  [In  bapt  Christi. — tonu  iii.  p.  370.] 
Jhrtp^uhs  Ka\   &ppr}Toy.    x^^*    "^^   irp^v 
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17.  This  IS  the  sum  of  the  preceding  discourses: — God  is  the 
consecrator,  man  is  the  minister;  the  separation  is  mysterious  and 
wonderful;  the  power  great  and  secret;  the  o£Sce,  to  stand  between 
God  and  the  people  in  the  ministry  of  the  evangelical  rites ;  the 
calling  to  it  ordinary,  and  by  a  settled  ministry,  which  began  after 
the  descent  of  the  holy  Ghost  in  Pentecost. 

18.  This  great  change  was  in  nothing  expressed  greater  than  that 
Saul  upon  his  ordination  changed  his  name,  which  S.  Chrysostom^ 
observing,  affirms  the  same  of  S.  Peter.  1  conclude ;  Bifferentiam 
inter  ordinem  et  plehem  constituit  ecclesia  auctoritas  et  honor  per 
ordinis  eonsessum  sanctificattis  a  Deo,  saith  Tertullian®,  '  the  autho- 
rity of  the  whole  church  of  God  hath  made  distinction  between  the 
person  ordained  and  the  people,  but  the  honour  and  power  of  it 
is  derived  from  the  saiictification  of  God.'  It  is  derived  from  Him, 
but  conveyed  by  an  ordinary  ministry  of  His  appointing :  whosoever 
therefore  with  unsanctified,  that  is,  with  unconsecrated  hands,  shall 
dare  to  officiate  in  the  ministerial  office,  separate  by  God,  by  gifts, 
by  graces,  by  public  order,  by  an  established  rite,  by  the  institution 
of  Jesus,  by  the  descent  of  the  holy  Ghost,  by  the  word  of  God,  by 
the  practice  of  the  apostles,  by  the  practice  of  sixteen  ages  of  the 
catholic  church,  by  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  by  reason,  by  analogy 
to  the  discourse  of  all  the  wise  men  that  ever  were  in  the  world ; 
that  man,  like  his  predecessor  Corah,  brings  an  unhallowed  censer, 
which  shall  never  send  up  a  right  cloud  of  incense  to  God,  but  yet 
that  unpermitted  and  disallowed  smoke  shall  kindle  a  fire,  even  the 
wrath  of  God  which  shall  at  least  destroy  the  sacrifice;  'his  work 
shall  be  consumed','  and  when  upon  his  repentance  himself  escapes, 
yet  it  shall  be  '  so  as  by  fire,'  that  is,  with  danger,  and  loss,  and 
shame,  and  trouble;  "for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire*." 


EEMEMBER  COBAH  AND  ALL  HIS  COMPANY. 


•Ano2  •axTPos"'. 

*  HomiL  xxviiL  in  Acta  xviii.  [leg.  '  [1  Cor.  iiu  15.] 
xiii— §  i.  torn.  ix.  p.  221  B.]  »  [Heb.  xii.  29.] 

•  Exhort,  ad  castiut.  [cap.  viL  p.  1126.  "  [See  vol.  v.  p.  605,  note.] 
— foL  Par.  1598.] 


THB 

SECOND  EPISTLE  DEDICATORY 

TO 

A  NEW  AND  EAST  INSTITUTION  OP  GRAMMAE, 

1647'. 


TO  THE  HOST  HOFErUL  CHBISTOPHER  HATT09,  ESQUIBE,  SON  AXTD  HXIB  TO  THB 
BIGHT  HONOUBABLE  THE  LOBD  HATTON,  OP  KIBBT. 

Sib, — ^All  that  know  the  infinite  desires  and  the  many  cares  my 
lord  your  most  honoured  father  hath  of  your  education  in  learning 
and  exemplar  piety,  will  expound  this  address  to  you  as  a  compliance 
with  those  thoughts  and  designs  of  his^  by  which  he  intends  here- 
after to  represent  you  to  the  world  to  be  a  person  like  himself;  that 
is,  an  able  instrument  of  serving  God,  and  promoting  the  just  and 
religious  interests  of  God's  vicegerent  and  God's  church.  It  is  yet 
but  early  day  with  you, 

Adhnc  tua  metsis  in  herba^ : 

but  if  we  may  conjecture  by  the  most  hopeful  prognostics  of  a  clear 
morning,  we  who  are  servants  and  relatives  of  my  lord  your  fatlier, 
promise  to  ourselves  the  best  concerning  you ;  and  those  are,  that 
you  will  become  such  as  your  honourable  father  intends  you,  who 
had  rather  secure  to  you  a  stock  of  wisdom  than  of  wealth,  or  of  the 
most  pompous  honours.  These  sadnesses  which  cloud  many  good 
men  at  this  present,  have  taught  us  all  that  nothing  can  secure 
a  happiness  or  create  one,  but  those  inward  excellencies,  which  like 
diamonds  in  the  night,  sparkle  in  despite  of  darkness.  And  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you  this  truth,  that  however  nature  and  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  may  secure  you  a  great  fortune,  and  mark  you  with  the 
exterior  character  of  honour,  yet  your  fortune  will  be  but  a  load  of 
baggage,  and  your  honour  an  empty  gaiety,  unless  you  build  and 

I  [See  Heber's  life  of  Taylor.] — A  copy  brary;  and  a  third  is  in  the  possession 

of  the  grammar  is  preserved  in  Caius  (A.D.   1854)  of  the  rev.  Philip   Bliss, 

college,  Cambridge,  D.  h.  5.     [Another,  D.C.L.  principal  of  S.  Mary  Hall.] 
not  quite  perfect,  is  in  the  Bodleian  11-         ^  [vid.  Ovid.  episU  xvil.  263.] 
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•dom  yonr  hoiue  as  yonr  father  does,  with  the  advantages  and  orna- 
ments of  learning,  noon  the  foundation  of  pietj.  In  order  to  which 
give  me  leave  to  h^p  jon  in  laying  this  first  stone,  which  is  cut 
small,  and  vet  accordmg  to  the  strictest  roles  of  ar^  but  with 
a  design  jnsUy  complying  with  yoiir  end ;  for  it  is  contrived  with  so 
mach  brevity,  that  nnce  you  are  intended  for  a  long  journey,  to  a 
great  progms  of  wisdom  and  knovdedge,  yon  mav  not  be  stopped 
at  your  setting  out,  but  proceed  like  the  sun,  whose  swiftness  is 
just  proportionable  to  the  length  of  his  course.  For,  sir,  you  will 
neither  satisfy  your  honourable  father's  care,  nor  the  expectation  of 
yonr  friends,  nor  the  humblest  desires  of  your  servants,  if  you  here- 
after shall  be  wise  and  pious  but  in  the  even  rank  of  other  men. 
We  expect  you  to  shew  to  the  worid  an  aignment,  and  make  demon* 
sfcration  whose  son  you  are,  that  you  may  be  learned  even  to  an 
ezampH  pious  up  to  a  proverb :  and  unless  you  excel  those  bounds 
wliich  custom  and  indevotion  hatii  made  to  be  the  term  and  utmost 
aim  of  many  of  your  rank,  we  shall  only  say  you  are  not  vicious,  not 
nnleamed;  and  what  a  poor  character  that  will  be  of  you,  yourself 
win  be  the  best  judge,  when  you  remember  who  and  what  your 
father  is.  Sir,  this  freedom  of  expression  I  hope  you  will  pardon, 
when  you  shiJl  know  that  it  is  the  sense  and  desires  of  one  of  the 
heartiest  and  devoutest  of  your  most  honoured  Other's  servants; 
who  hadi  had  the  honour  to  have  so  much  of  his  privacies  commu- 
nicated to  him,  as  to  be  witness  of  his  cares,  his  sighs,  his  hopes  and 
fSears  concerning  you,  and  for  the  advantage  and  promotion  of  your 
best  interests.  I  hope,  sir,  that  neither  this  momtion,  nor  the  pre- 
sent institution  of  the  first,  but  the  most  necessary  art  and  instru- 
ment of  knowledge,  will  become  displeasing  to  you,  especially  if  you 
shall  accept  this  testimony  from  me,  that  it  is  done  with  much  care 
and  choice :  and  though  the  scene  lies  in  Wales,  yet  the  represent- 
ment  and  desim  is  one  of  the  instances  for  Kirby,  and  that  it  is  the 
first  and  the  least  testimony  of  the  greatest  service  and  affection 
which  can  proceed  from  the  greatest  affections  and  obligations;  snch 
as  are  those  of, 

honoured  sir, 

your  most  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 

J.T. 


TWO  PRATEBS, 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  SERMOK>. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  SERMON. 

0  ETERNAL  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Lord  and  Sove- 
reigii  of  all  the  creatures,  we,  though  most  unworthy  by  reason  of  our 
great  and  innumerable  transgressions,  yet  invited  by  Thy  essential 
goodness  and  commandment,  do  with  all  reverence  and  humble  con- 
fidence approach  to  the  throne  of  grace,  begging  of  Thee,  for  the 
passion  of  our  dearest  Lord,  to  remove  our  sins  as  far  as  the  east 
from  the  west,  and  to  remember  them  no  more,  lest  Thou  smite  ns  in 
Thy  jealousy,  and  consume  us  in  Thy  wrath  and  indignation,  which 
we,  by  heaps  and  conjugations  of  sin,  most  sadly  have  deserved  to 
feel,  and  sink  under  to  eternal  ages. 

Tor  we  confess,  0  God,  to  Thy  glory,  who  so  long  hast  spared  us, 
and  to  our  own  shame,  who  so  long  have  resisted  and  despised  so 
glorious  a  mercy,  that  we  are  the  vilest  of  sinners,  and  the  worst  of 
men,  lovers  of  the  world,  and  neglecters  of  religion,  and  undervalue 
its  interests,  being  passionate  for  trifles,  and  indifferent  for  eternal 
treasures ;  weak  to  serve  Thee  in  our  natural  powers,  and  not  careful 
to  employ  and  to  improve  the  aids  of  the  Spirit  We  are  proud  and 
envious,  lustful  and  intemperate,  prodigal  of  our  time,  and  covet- 
ous of  money,  greedy  of  sin,  but  loathing  manna,  the  bread  that 
came  down  from  heaven.  Willing  we  are  to  suffer  any  thing,  or  to 
do  any  tiling  to  please  our  senses,  and  to  satisfy  ambition,  or  to  pur- 
chase the  world,  but  are  neither  willing  to  do  or  suffer  any  contra- 
diction for  the  cause  of  God.  In  prosperity,  we  are  impudent  and 
proud ;  in  adversity,  pusillanimous  and  cowardly  :  ready  to  promise 
any  thing  in  the  day  of  our  calamity,  but  when  Thou  bringest  us  to 
comfort,  M'c  forget  our  duty,  and  do  just  nothing.  We  are  full  of 
inconsideration  and  carelessness,  desirous  to  be  accounted  holy  by 
men,  but  careless  of  being  approved  so  to  Thee  our  God.  In  all 
our  conversation  we  are  uneven,  soon  disturbed,  quickly  angry,  not 
quickly  appeased ;  petulant,  and  peevish,  and  disordered  by  a  whole 
body  of  sin,  and  evil  is  our  portion ;  we  are  heirs  of  wrath,  infirmity, 
and  folly ;  shame  and  death  are  our  inheritance. 

*  [These  prayers,  generaUy  used  by  Reverend  and  Godly  Dirines,  used  Ijy 

bishop  Taylor,   are    extracted    from    a  them    both   before  and   after  Sermon." 

scarce  and  curious  little  volume  entitled  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Masea]ii« 

"  Choice  Forms  of  Prayer,  by  severaU  bearing  date  1651.] 
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But,  O  God,  Thou  art  our  Father,  gracious  and  merciful ;  Thou 
kuow^  whereof  we  are  made,  and  icmemberest  that  we  are  but 
dust  Be  not  wroth  very  sore,  O  Lord,  neither  remember  our 
iniquities  for  ever;  for  we  are  ashamed  of  the.  sins  we  have  desired, 
and  are  confounded  for  the  pleasures  we  have  chosen.  O  make  us 
penitent  and  obedient,  careful  as  the  watches  of  the  night,  that  we 
may  never  return  to  the  foUy  whereof  we  are  now  ashamed ;  but 
that  in  holiness  and  righteousness  we  may  serve  and  please  Thee  all 
our  days,  working  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 

O  Lord,  Father  and  governor  of  our  whole  life,  leave  us  not  to 
the  sinful  counsels  of  our  own  heart,  and  let  us  not  an^  more  fall 
by  theuL  Set  scourges  over  our  thoughts,  and  the  discipline  of 
insdom  over  our  hearts,  lest  our  ignorances  increase,  and  our  sins 
abound  to  our  destruction.  Let  our  repentance  be  speedy  and  per- 
fect, bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  holy  conversation.  Qive  unto  us  a 
faith  that  shall  never  be  reproved,  a  hope  that  shall  never  make  us 
ashamed,  a  charity  that  shall  never  cease,  a  confidence  in  Thee  that 
shall  never  be  discomposed,  a  patience  that  shall  never  faint,  a  noble 
christian  courage  that  shall  enable  us,  in  despite  of  all  opposition,  to 
confess  Thy  fedth,  to  publish  Thy  laws,  and  to  submit  to  Thy  dis- 
pensations, to  glorify  Thy  name  by  holy  living  and  dying,  that  in  all 
changes  and  accidents  we  may  be  Thy  servants,  and  Thou  mayest 
take  delight  to  pardon  us,  to  sanctify  us,  and  to  save  us,  that  we 
may  rejoice  in  the  mercies  of  Qod,  in  the  day  of  recompences,  at  the 
{^rious  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

Bless,  O  Lord,  Thy  holy  catholic  church,  with  all  blessings  and 
assistances  of  Thy  Spirit  and  providence.  Let  the  daily  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  eucharist  never  cease,  but  for  ever  be  presented  unto 
Thee,  united  to  the  intercession  of  our  Lord,'  and  for  ever  prevail 
for  the  obtaining  to  all  her  sons  and  daughters  grace  and  blessing, 
pardon  and  holiness,  perseverance  and  glory. 

In  particular,  we  humbly  recommend  to  Thy  care  and  providence 
Thy  afflicted  handmaid  the  church  of  England.  Thou  hast  humbled 
us  for  our  pride,  and  chastised  us  for  our  want  of  discipline.  O 
forgive  us  all  our  sins,  which  have  provoked  Thee  to  arm  Thyself 
against  us.  Blessed  God,  smite  us  not  with  a  final  and  exterminating 
judgment.  Call  not  the  watchmen  ofif  from  their  guards,  nor  the 
angels  from  their  charges ;  let  us  not  die  by  a  -famine  of  Thy  word 
and  sacraments ;  if  Thou  smitest  us  with  the  rod  of  a  man.  Thou 
canst  sanctify  every  stroke,  and  bring  good  out  of  that  evil :  but 
nothing  can  make  recompence  to  us  if  Thou  hatest  us,  and  sufferest 
our  souls  to  perish.  Unite  our  hearts  and  tongues  :  take  the  spirit 
of  error  and  division  from  us,  and  so  order  all  the  accidents  of  Thy 
providence,  that  religion  may  increase,  and  our  devotion  may  be  great 
and  popular,  that  truth  may  be  encouraged  and  promoted,  and  Thy 
name  glorified,  and  Thy  servants  instructed  and  comforted,  that  the 
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Spirit  may  rale^  and  all  interests  may  stoop  and  obey,  publish  and 
aavance  the  interests  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  order  to  which  end,  we  pray  Thee  to  look  down  in  mercy  upon 
Thy  servants,  and  where  Thou  hast  placed  the  right  and  supreme 
authority  over  this  nation,  give  the  supreme  and  choicest  of  Thy 
blessings,  health  and  peace,  strength  and  victory,  a  long  and  a  pres- 
perous  government,  a  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  here  and  ^oty 
nereafter,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lonl. 

Give  a  double  portion  of  Thy  spirit  to  the  ministers  of  the  diurch, 
the  dispensers  and  stewards  of  the  holy  things  of  God ;  grant  that 
by  a  holy  life,  and  a  true  belief,  by  well  doing  and  patient  suffering, 
by  diligent  and  sincere  preaching,  and  assiduous  prayers  Mid  minis- 
tries, they  may  glorify  Thee,  the  great  lover  of  souls,  and  afitcr  a 
plentiful  conversion  of  sinners  from  the  errcH^  of  their  way,  they  may 
shine  like  the  stars  in  glory. 

Give  unto  the  ministers  of  justice  the  spirit  of  goremment  ani 
Kcal,  courage  and  prudence:  to  the  nobility,  wisdom,  valour,  and 
religious  magnanimity  :  to  old  men,  piety,  prudence,  and  liberality  5 
to  young  men,  obedience,  temperance,  health,  and  diligence:  to 
merchants,  justice  and  faithfulness:  to  mechanics  and  artizans,  tnth 
and  honesty :  to  all  married  pairs,  faith  and  holiness,  charity  and 
sweet  compliances  :  to  all  christian  women,  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  a  quiet  spirit,  chastity  and  charity,  patience  and  obedience,  a 
zeal  of  duty  and  religion :  to  all  that  are  sick  and  afflicted,  distiessed 
in  conscience  or  persecuted  for  it,  give  patience  and  comfort,  a  peifeot 
repentance,  and  a  perfect  resignation,  a  love  of  God,  and  a  peraeve- 
rnnce  in  duty,  proportionable  comfort  in  this  life,  and  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory  in  the  great  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Give  to  all 
schools  of  learning  and  nurseries  of  religion,  peace  and  quietness^ 
powerful  and  bountiful  patrons,  the  blessings  of  God  and  of  religion ; 
to  tlic  whole  land  fair  seasons  of  the  year,  good  government)  health, 
and  plenty,  an  excellent  religion,  undivided,  undisturbed,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Give  unto  us  Thy  servants  the  assistance  of  Thy  holy  spirit; 
grant  to  me  to  speak  Thy  word  piously,  prudently,  and  with  holy 
intention ;  to  these  Thy  servants,  to  hear  it  reverently,  obediently, 
and  without  prejudice,  with  hearts  ready  to  conform  to  Thy  holy 
will  and  pleasure,  that  we,  living  in  Thy  love  and  fear,  may  die  in 
Thy  favour,  and  rest  in  hope,  and  rise  in  glory  to  the  participation 
of  the  blessings  of  a  blissful  immortality,  tlirough  the  mercies  of  God 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  dearest  Saviour  and  ever  glorious  and 
most  mighty  Bedeemer,  in  whose  name  let  us  pray  in  the  words  which 
Himself  commanded : — 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  &c. 
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AunGBTT  God,  our  gloiy  and  onr  hope,  our  Lord  and  master, 
the  father  of  mercy  and  God  of  all  comfort,  we  present  to  Thee  the 
aacrifice  of  a  thai^ul  spirit,  in  humble  and  joyful  acknowledgment 
of  those  infinite  favours  by  which  Thou  hast  supported  our  state, 
enriched  onr  spirit,  comforted  our  sorrows,  reUeved  our  necessities, 
Uesaed  and  defended  our  persona^  instructed  our  ignorances,  and 
promoted  our  eternal  interests. 

We  praise  Thy  name  for  that  portion  of  Thy  holy  word  of  which 
Thou  hast  made  us  partakers  this  day*  Grant  that  it  may  bring 
forth  fruit  unto  Thee,  and  unto  holiness  in  our  whole  life,  to  the 
gloty  of  Thy  holy  name,  to  the  edification  of  our  brethren,  and  the 
eternal  comfort  of  our  souls  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

Have  mercy  on  aU  that  desire,  and  all  that  need,  our  prayers. 
Visit  them  with  Th^  mercy  and  salvation.  Ease  the  pains  of  the 
sick,  support  the  spirits  of  the  disconsolate,  restore  to  their  rights 
dll  that  are  oppressed.  Bemember  them  that  are  appointed  to  die. 
Give  them  comfort,  jMnfect  and  accept  their  repentance,  give  them 
pardon  for  Jesus  Chnsf  s  sake,  that  in  the  glories  of  etcmty  they 
may  magnify  Thy  mercy  for  ever  and  ever. 

Hear  the  cries  of  the  orphans  and  widows  in  their  calamity;  let 
aU  their  sorrow  be  sanctifi^  and  end  in  peace  and  holiness,  m  the 
glorification  df  Thy  name,  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

Lord,  pity  and  pardon,  direct  and  bless,  sanctify  and  save  us  all. 
Give  repentance  to  all  that  live  in  sin,  and  perseverance  to  all  Thy 
sons  and  servants,  for  His  sake  who  is  Thy  beloved,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  hopes,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus,  to  whom, 
with  the  Father  and  the  holy  Spirit,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  praise 
and  adoration,  now  and  for  evermore™. 

The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding;  keep  your 
Iiearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of  His 
Son  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord :  and  the  blessing  of  God  idmighty,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  holy  Ghost,  be  amongst  you,  and  remain 
with  jon  always  I 

■  [Set  vol  IT.  p.  e.] 
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A    DISCOUBSE, 


Madam, 

The  ^nse  Bensirach®  advised  that  we  should  not  consult  nith  a 
woman  concerning  her  of  whom  she  is  jealous,  neither  with  a  coward 
in  matters  of  war,  nor  with  a  m^^hant  concerning  exchange;  and 
some  other  instances  he  gives  of  interested  persons,  to  whom  he 
would  not  have  us  hearken  in  any  matter  of  counsel,  For  wherever 
the  interest  is  secular  or  vicious,  there  the  bias  is  not  on  the  side  of 
truth  or  reason,  because  these  are  seldom  served  by  profit  and  low 
regards.  But  to  consult  with  a  friend  in  the  matters  of  friendsliip  is 
like  consulting  with  a  spiritual  person  in  religion ;  they  who  unaer* 
stand  the  secrets  of  religion,  or  the  interior  beauties  of  friendship, 
are  the  fittest  to  give  answers  in  all  enquiries  concerning  the  respec- 
tive subjects ;  because  reason  and  experience  are  on  the  side  of  in» 
terest ;  and  that  which  in  friendship  is  most  pleasing  and  most  use- 
ful, is  also  most  reasonable  and  most  true;  and  a  friend^s  fairest 
interest  is  the  best  measure  of  the  conducting  friendships  t  and  there- 
fore you,  who  are  so  eminent  in  friendships,  could  also  have  given  the 
best  answer  to  your  own  enquiries,  and  you  could  have  trusted  your 
own  reason,  because  it  is  not  only  greatly  instructed  by  the  direct 
notices  of  things,  but  also  by  great  experience  in  the  matter  of  which 
you  now  enquire^ 

But  because  I  will  not  use  any  thing  that  shall  look  like  an  ex* 
cuse,  I  will  rather  give  you  such  an  account  which  you  can  easily 
reprove,  than  by  declining  your  commands,  seem  more  safe  in  my 
prudence,  than  open  and  communicative  in  my  friendship  to  you. 

Tou  first  enquire — How  far  a  dear  and  a  perfect  friendship  is 
authorized  by  the  principles  of  cheistianitt  P 

To  this  I  answer;  that  the  word  'friendship*  in  the  sense  we 
commonly  mean  by  it,  is  not  «o  much  as  named  in  the  New  testa* 
ment ;  and  our  religion  takes  no  notice  of  it.  You  think  it  strange ; 
but  read  on  before  you  spend  so  much  as  the  beginning  of  a  passion 
or  a  wonder  upon  it.  There  is  mention  of '  friendship  with  the  world, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  '  enmity  with  God ;'  but  the  word  is  no  where  else 
named,  or  to  any  other  purpose  in  all  the  New  testament.  It  speaks 
of  friends  often;  but  by  'friends'  are  meant  our  acquaintancci  or  our 

•  [EccluB.  xxxvil  11.] 
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kindred,  the  relatives  of  our  family  or  our  fortune^  or  our  sect;  some- 
thing  of  society,  or  something  of  kindness  there  is  in  it;  a  tenderness 
of  appellation  and  civility,  a  relation  made  by  gifts,  or  by  dotv,  by  ser- 
vices  and  subjection ;  and  I  think  I  have  reason  to  be  confident^  that 
the  word  'friend'  (speaking  of  humane^  entercourse)  is  no  otherways 
used  in  the  gospels  or  epistles,  or  acts  of  the  apostles :  and  the  reason 
of  it  is,  the  word  'friend'  is  of  a  large  signification;  and  means  all 
relations  and  societies,  and  whatsoever  b  not  enemy ;  but  by  'friend- 
ships' I  suppose  you  mean,  the  greatest  love  and  the  greatest  use- 
fulness, and  the  most  open  communication,  and  the  noblest  suf- 
ferings, and  the  most  exemplar  faithfulness,  and  the  severest  truth, 
and  the  heartiest  counsel,  and  the  greatest  union  of  minds,  of  which 
brave  men  and  women  are  capable.  But  then  I  must  tell  you  that 
christianitv  hath  new  christened  it,  and  calls  this  'charity/  The 
Christian  knows  no  enemy  he  hath ;  that  is,  though  persons  may  be 
injurious  to  him,  and  unworthy  in  themselves,  yet  he  knows  none 
whom  he  is  not  6ist  bound  to  forgive,  which  is  indeed  to  make  them 
on  his  part  to  be  no  enemies,  that  is,  to  make  that  the  word  'enem/ 
shall  not  be  perfectly  contrary  to  'friend,'  it  shall  not  be  a  relative 
term  and  signify  something  on  each  hand,  a  relative  and  a  correla- 
tive ;  and  then  he  knows  none  whom  he  is  not  bound  to  love  and 
pray  for,  to  treat  kindly  and  justly,  liberally  and  obligingly.  Chris- 
tian charity  is  friendship  to  all  the  world;  and  when  friendships 
were  the  noblest  things  in  the  world,  charity  was  little,  like  the  sun 
drawn  in  at  a  chink,  or  his  beams  drawn  into  the  centre  of  a  burn- 
ing-glass ;  but  christian  charity  is  friendship,  expanded  like  the  face 
of  the  sun  when  it  mounts  above  the  eastern  hills:  and  I  was 
strangely  pleased  when  I  saw  something  of  this  in  Cicero;  for  I 
have  been  so  pushed  at  by  herds  and  flocks  of  people  that  foUow 
any  body  that  whistles  to  them,  or  drives  them  to  pasture,  that  I 
am  grown  afraid  of  any  truth  that  seems  chargeable  with  singula- 
rity* :  but  therefore  I  say,  glad  I  was  when  I  saw  Lslius  in  Cicero^ 
discourse  thus,  Amicitia  ex  infinitaie  generis  humani  qnam  eoncilu 
avit  ipsa  natitra  contracta  res  est,  et  adducta  in  angusium  ;  ut  amnis 
caritas  aut  inter  duos  aut  inter  paucos  jungeretur.  Nature  hath 
made  friendships  and  societies,  relations  and  endearments;  and  by 
something  or  other  we  relate  to  all  the  world;  there  is  enough  in 
every  man  that  is  willing,  to  make  him  become  our  friend;  but 
when  men  contract  friendships,  they  enclose  the  commons;  and 
what  nature  intended  should  be  every  man's,  we  make  proper  to  two 
or  three.  Friendship  is  like  rivers,  and  the  strand  of  seas,  and  the 
air,  common  to  all  the  world ;  but  tyrants,  and  evil  customs,  wan, 
and  want  of  love,  have  made  them  proper  and  peculiar.    But  whea 

'  [See  vol  V.  p.  386.]  hoc  xnteUigi  mazime  |>dtett»  quod  ex  in- 

^ '  [The    controversy    about    Original  iinita  eodctate  generis  humani    qnam 

Sin  was  stiU  recent;  see  toL  viL  p.  586.]  conciliavit  ipsa  natura,  ita  contncta  ret 

*  ['  Quanta  autem  vis  amicitite  sit,  ex  est'  Src.     Cic  de  amicit  5.] 
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christiamty  came  to  renew  our  natnre»  and  to  restore  our  laws^  and 
to  increase  her  privileges,  and  to  make  her  aptness  to  become  reli- 
gion, then  it  was  deckred  that  our  friendships  were  to  be  as  univer- 
sal as  oar  conversation ;  that  is,  actual  to  all  with  whom  we  converse, 
and  potentially  extended  unto  those  with  whom  we  did  not.  Por  he 
who  was  to  treat  his  enemies  with  forgiveness  and  prayers  and  love 
and  beneficence,  was  indeed  to  have  no  enemies,  and  to  have  all 
friends. 

So  that  to  your  question,  how  far  a  dear  and  perfect  friendship  is 
authorized  by  the  principles  of  Christianity?  the  answer  is  ready 
and  easy.  It  is  warrantea  to  extend  to  all  mankind ;  and  the  more 
we  love,  the  better  we  are,  and  the  greater  our  firiendshins  are,  the 
dearer  we  are  to  God ;  let  them  be  as  dear,  and  let  them  be  as  per- 
fect, and  let  them  be  as  many  as  you  can ;  there  is  no  danger  in  it ; 
only  whore  the  restraint  begins,  there  b^ns  our  imperfection ;  it  is 
not  ill  that  you  entertain  brave  friendships  and  worthy  societies :  it 
were  well  if  you  could  love,  and  if  you  could  benefit  all  mankind ; 
for  I  conceive  that  is  the  sum  of  aU  friendship. 

I  confess  this  is  not  to  be  expected  of  us  in  this  world ;  but  as  all 
our  graces  here  are  but  imperfect,  that  is,  at  the  best  they  are  but 
tendencies  to  glory,  so  our  friendships  are  imperfect  too,  and  but 
beginnings  of  a  celestial  friendship,  by  which  we  shall  love  every  one 
as  much  as  thev  can  be  loved.  But  then  so  we  must  here  in  our 
proportion ;  and  inde^  that  is  it  that  can  make  the  difference;  we 
must  be  friends  to  all :  that  is,  apt  to  do  good,  loving  them  really, 
and  doing  to  them  all  the  benefits  which  we  can,  and  which  they  are 
capable  of.  The  friendship  is  equal  to  all  the  world,  and  of  itself 
hath  no  difference ;  but  is  differenced  only  by  accidents,  and  by  the 
capacity  or  incapacity  of  them  that  receive  it.  Nature  and  religion 
are  the  bands  of  friendships ;  excellency  and  usefulness  are  its  great 
endearments:  society  and  neighbourhood,  that  is,  the  possibuities 
and  the  circumstances  of  converse,  are  the  determinations  and  actu- 
alities of  it.  Now  when  men  either  are  unnatural,  or  irreligious, 
they  will  not  be  friends ;  when  they  are  neither  excellent  nor  useful, 
they  are  not  worthy  to  be  friends ;  when  they  are  strangers  or  un- 
known, they  cannot  be  friends  actually  and  practically ;  but  yet,  as 
any  man  hath  any  thing  of  the  good,  contrary  to  those  evils,  so  he 
can  have  and  must  have  his  share  of  friendship.  For  thus  the  sun 
is  the  eye  of  the'  world ;  and  he  is  indifferent  to  the  negro  or  the 
cold  Bussian,  to  them  that  dwell  under  the  line,  and  them  that  stand 
near  the  tropics,  the  scalded  Indian,  or  the  poor  boy  that  shakes  at 
the  foot  of  the  Biphean  hills ;  but  the  fluxures*  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  the  conveniency  of  abode,  and  the  approaches  to  the  north 
or  south  respectively  change  the  emanations  of  his  beams ;  not  that 
they  do  not  pass  always  from  him,  but  that  they  are  not  equally 
received  below,  but  by  periods  and  changes,  by  little  inlets  and 
'  ['  of  all  the'  A.]  '  ['  flexure*'  A.] 
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leflections :  they  receive  what  they  can ;  and  some  have  only  a  dark 
day  and  a  long  night  from  him,  snows  and  white  cattle,  a  miserable 
life,  and  a  perpetual  harvest  of  catarrhs  and  consumptions,  apo- 
plexies and  dead  palsies ;  but  some  have  splendid  fires  and  aromatic 
spices,  rich  wines  and  well  digested  fruits,  great  wit  and  neat 
courage ;  because  they  dwell  in  his  eye,  and  look  in  his  face,  and  are 
the  courtiers  of  the  sun,  and  wait  upon  him  in  his  chambm  of  the 
east  Just  so  is  it  in  friendships :  some  are  worthy,  and  some  are 
necessary ;  some  dwell  hard  by  and  are  fitted  for  converse ;  nature 
joins  some  to  us,  and  religion  combines  us  with  others ;  80<aety  and 
accidents,  parity  of  fortune  and  equal  dispositions  do  actuate  our 
friendships :  which  of  tliemselves  and  in  their  prime  disposition  are 
prepared  for  all  mankind  according  as  any  one  can  receive  them* 
We  see  this  best  exemplified  by  two  instances  and  expressions  of 
friendships  and  charity:  viz.  Alms  and  Pmy^rs.  Every  one  that 
needs  rehef  is  equally  the  object  of  our  charity ;  but  though  to  all 
mankind  in  equal  needs  we  ought  to  be  alike  in  charity  j  yet  we 
signify  this  severally  and  by  limits,  and  distinct  measures :  the  poor 
man  that  is  near  me,  he  whom  I  meet,  he  whom  I  love,  he  whom  I 
fancy,  he  who  did  me  benefit,  he  who  relates  to  my  family,  he  rather 
than  another;  because  my  expressions  being  finite  and  narrow,  and 
cannot  extend  to  all  in  equal  significations,  must  be  appropriate  to 
those  whose  circumstances  best  fit  me :  and  yet  even  to  all  I  give 
my  alms ;  to  all  the  world  that  needs  them ;  I  pray  for  all  manl^d^ 
I  am  grieved  at  every  sad  story  I  hear;  I  am  troubled  when  I  hear 
of  a  pretty  bride  murdered  in  her  bride-chamber  by  an  ambitious 
and  enraged  rival ;  I  shed  a  tear  when  I  am  told  that  a  brave  king 
was  misunderstood,  then  slandered,  then  imprisoned,  and  then  put 
to  death  by  evil  men^  :  and  I  can  never  read  the  story  of  the  Pari« 
sian  massacre^,  or  the  Sicilian  vespers^,  but  my  blood  curdles,  and  I 
am  disordered  by  two  or  three  affections.  A  good  man  is  a  friend 
to  all  the  world;  and  he  is  not  truly  charitable  that  does  not  wish 
well  and  do  good  to  all  mankind  in  what  he  can ;  but  though  we 
must  pray  for  all  men,  yet  we  say  special  htanies  for  brave  kings,  and 
holy  prelates,  and  the  wise  guides  of  souk ;  for  our  brethren  and 
relations,  our  wives  and  children. 

The  effect  of  this  consideration  is,  that  the  universal  friendship  of 
which  I  speak,  must  be  limited,  because  we  are  so.  In  those  things 
where  we  stand  next  to  immensity  and  infinity,  as  in  good  wishes  and 
prayers,  and  a  readiness  to  benefit  all  mankind,  in  Uiese  our  friend- 
ships must  not  be  limited ;  but  in  other  tilings  which  pass  under  our 
hand  and  eye,  our  voices  and  our  material  exchanges;  our  hands  can 
reach  no  furtlier  but  to  our  arm's  end,  and  our  voices  can  but  sound 
till  the  next  air  be  quiet,  and  therefore  they  can  have  entercourse  but 
within  the  sphere  of  their  own  activity ;  our  needs  and  our  conversa- 
tions  are  served  by  a  few,  and  they  cannot  reach  to  all ;  where  they 

k  [See  Tol.  Til  p.  369  note.]  i  [See  toL  Till.  p.  405.] 
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cm,  thej  must;  bat  where  it  is  impossible,  it  cannot  be  necessaiy. 
It  must  therefore  follow,  that  oar  friendships  to  mankind  may  admit 
yariety  as  does  our  conversation;  and  as  by  nature  we  are  made 
sociable  to  all,  so  we  are  friendly ;  but  as  ail  cannot  actually  be  of 
our  society,  so  neither  can  all  be  admitted  to  a  special,  actual  friend* 
ship;  of  some  entercourses  all  men  are  capable,  but  not  of  all;  men 
can  pray  for  one  another,  and  abstain  from  doing  injuries  to  all  the 
worid,  and  be  desirous  to  do  all  mankind  good,  and  love  all  men ; 
now  this  friendahip  we  must  pay  to  all  because  we  can,  but  if  we  can 
do  no  more  to  all,  we  must  shew  our  readiness  to  do  more  good  to 
all  by  actually  doing  more  good  to  all  them  to  whom  we  can. 

To  some  we  can,  and  therefore  there  are  nearer  friendships  to  some 
than  to  others,  according  as  there  are  natural  or  civil  nearnesses,  re- 
lati<ms  and  societies ;  and  as  I  cannot  express  my  friendships  to  all 
in  equal  measures  and  significations,  that  is,  as  I  cannot  do  benefits 
to  all  alike :  so  neither  am  I  tied  to  love  all  alike :  for  although  there 
is  much  reason  to  love  every  man,  yet  there  are  more  reasons  to  love 
some  than  others ;  and  if  I  must  love  because  there  is  reason  I  should, 
then  I  must  love  more  where  there  is  more  reason ;  and  where  there's 
a  special  affection  and  a  great  readiness  to  do  good  and  to  delight  in 
eertain  persons  towards  each  other,  there  is  that  special  charity  and 
endearment  which  philosophy  calls  '  friendship  V  but  our  religion 
eaUs 'love' (HT 'diarity/ 

Now  if  the  enauiry  be  concerning  this  special  friendship, 

1.  how  it  can  be  appropriate,  that  is,  who  to  be  chosen  to  it; 

2.  how  far  it  may  extend ;  that  is,  with  what  expressions  signified ; 
8.  how  conducted ; — 

The  answers  will  depend  upon  such  considerations  which  will  be 
neither  useless  nor  unpleasant. 

1.  1.  There  may  be  a  special  friendship  contracted  for  any  special 
excellency  whatsoever ;  because  friendships  are  nothing  but  love  and 
society  mixed  together;  that  is,  a  conversing  with  them  whom  we 
love ;  now  for  whatsoever  we  can  love  any  one,  for  that  we  can  be 
his  friend ;  and  since  every  excellency  is  a  degree  of  amability,  every 
such  worthiness  is  a  just  and  proper  motive  of  friendship,  or  loving 
conversation.  But  yet  in  these  things  there  is  an  order  and  propor- 
tion.    Therefore 

2.  A  good  man  is  the  best  friend,  and  therefore  soonest  to  be 
chosen,  longer  to  be  retained ;  and  indeed  never  to  be  parted  with ; 
uidess  he  cease  to  be  that  for  which  he  was  chosen. 

T»v  8'  HWctv  iiptrf  rroitv  ^l\ov  ttrris  Apurros  ^ 

M^OTC  rhif  Kcuchy  iy^oa  ^iKov  iroieurdou  ircupov'*. 

Where  virtue  dwells  there  friendships  mnlce, 
But  eril  neighbourhoods  forsake. 

*  ['friendships'  A.]  *  [Pythag.  carm.  aur  5.]  "  [Theogn.  lin.  113.] 
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But  although  virtue  alone  is  the  worthiest  cause  of  amability,  and 
can  weigh  down  any  one  consideration ;  and  therefore  to  a  man  that 
is  virtuous  evei^  man  ought  to  be  a  friend ;  yet  I  do  not  mean  the 
severe  and  philosophical  excellencies  of  some  morose  persons  who 
are  indeed  wise  unto  themselves,  and  exemplar  to  others :  by  virtue 
here  I  do  not  mean  justice  and  temperance,  charity  and  devotion ; 
for  these  I  am  to  love  the  man,  but  friendship  is  something  more 
than  that :  friendship  is  the  nearest  love  and  the  nearest  society  of 
which  the  persons  are  capable.  Now  justice  is  a  good  entercourse  for 
merchants,  as  all  men  are  that  buy  and  sell ;  ana  temperance  makes 
a  man  good  company,  and  helps  to  make  a  wise  man ;  but  a  perfect 
friendship  requires  something  else,  these  must  be  in  him  that  is 
chosen  to  be  my  friend ;  but  for  these  I  do  not  make  him  my  pri- 
vado  ;  that  is,  my  special  and  peculiar  friend :  but  if  he  be  '  a  good 
man,'  then  he  is  properly  fitted  to  be  my  correlative  in  the  noblest 
combination. 

And  for  this  we  have  the  best  warrant  in  the  woild:  ''For  a 
just  man  scarcely  will  a  man  die"  /'  the  Syriac®  interpreter  reads  it 
imkp  ibUov,  '  for  an  unjust  man  scarcely  will  a  man  die;'  that  is,  a 
wicked  man  is  at  no  hand  fit  to  receive  the  expression  of  the  greatest 
friendship ;  but  all  the  Greek  copies  that  ever  I  saw  or  read  of,  read 
it  as  we  do,  '  for  a  righteous  man'  or  '  a  just  man/  that  is,  justice 
and  righteousness  is  not  the  nearest  endearment  of  friendship ;  but 
for  '  a  good  man'  some  will  even  dare  to  die :  that  is,  for  a  man  that 
is  sweetly  disposed?,  ready  to  do  acts  of  goodness  and  to  oblige 
others,  to  do  things  useful  and  profitable,  for  a  loving  man,  a  bene- 
ficent bountiful  man,  one  who  delights  in  doing  good  to  his  friend ; 
such  a  man  may  have  the  highest  friendship,  he  m^  have  a  friend 
that  will  die  for  him.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  Laslius, — ^Virtue 
may  be  despised,  so  may  learning  and  nobility ;  at  una  est  amieitia 
in  rebus  humanis  de  cnjus  utilitate  omnes  ^  consentiunt,  '  only  friend- 
ship is  that  thing,  which  because  all  know  to  be  useful  and  profit- 
able, no  man  can  despise  f  that  is,  xpr^cnrorr^s  or  dyaBonj^,  *  good- 
ness' or  '  beneficence'  makes  friendships.  For  if  he  be  a  good  man 
he  will  love  where  he  is  beloved,  and  that's  the  first  tie  of  friendship. 

That  was  the  commendation  of  the  bravest  friendship  in  Theo- 
critus'', 

They  loved  each  other  with  a  Ioto 
That  did  in  aU  things  equal  proTe. 

The  world  was  nnder  Saturn's  reign 
When  he  that  loved  was  loved  again. 

■  FRom.  ▼.  7.]  «  ['omnes  uno  ore*  &c — Cic  de  ami- 

•  [See  vol,  il  p.  402.]  dt.  xxiii.] 

pjComptt«  vol.  ii  p.  62S.]  »  [IdylL  xiL  15.] 
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Eor  it  18  imiKMnble  this  nearness  of  firiendship  can  be  where  there  is 
not  mutual  We;  bnt  this  is  secured  if  I  choose  a  good  man ;  for  he 
that  18  apt  enoogh  to  begin  alone,  will  never  be  oehind  in  the  rela- 
tion and  oonespondenej ;  and  thoefore  I  like  the  gentile's  litanj  well, 

'0A/3iM  oi  ^Isrrtt,  M^  firoir  Arrfjpdhfrrai*. 

Let  God  fliTe  friends  to  me  for  mj  rewardy 
Who  ihall  my  lore  with  eqiud  lote  regird  i 

Happy  are  they,  who  when  they  gire  their  heart 
Flad  raeh  as  in  exchange  their  own  impart 

Bat  there  is  more  in  it  than  this  felicity  amounts  to.  For  xp^aris 
ii^p,  'the  good  man,'  is  a  profitable*  useful  person,  and  that's  the 
band  of  an  effective  friendship.  For  I  do  not  think  that  friendships 
are  metanhysical  nothings,  created  for  contemplation,  or  that  men  or 
women  snould  stare  upon  each  othei^s  faces,  and  make  dialogues  of 
news  and  prettinesses,  and  look  babies  in  one  another's  eyes.  Friend- 
ship 18  the  allay  of  our  sorrows,  the  ease  of  our  passions,  the  dis- 
chiurge  of  our  oppressions,  the  sanctuary  to  our  calamities,  the  coun- 
bcUot  of  our  doubts,  &e  clarity  of  our  minds,  the  emission  of  our 
thoughts,  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  what  we  meditate.  And 
although  I  love  my  friend  because  he  is  worth^f,  yet  he  is  not  worthy 
if  he  can  do  no  mod,  I  do  not  speak  of  accidental  hindrances  and 
miifortanes  by  which  the  bravest  man  may  become  unaUe  to  help 
his  child;  but  of  the  natural  and  artificial  capacities  of  the  man. 
He  only  is  fit  to  be  chosen  for  a  friend,  who  can  do  those  offices  for 
which  friendship  is  excellent.  For  (mistake  not)  no  man  can  be 
loved  for  himself;  our  perfections  in  this  world  cannot  reach  so 
high ;  it  is  well  if  we  would  love  God  at  that  rate,  and  I  very  much 
fear  that  if  Qod  did  us  no  good,  we  might  admire  His  beauties,  but 
we  should  have  but  a  smaU  proportion  of  love  towards  Him ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  God  to  endear  the  obedience,  that  is,  the  love  of 
His  servants,  signifies  what  benefits  He  gives  us,  what  great  good 
things  He  does  for  us.  ''I  am  the  Lord  God  that  brought  thee  9ut 
of  the  land  of  Egypt*:'*  and,  "Does  Job  serve  God  for  nought?" 
and,  "He  that  comes  to  God,  must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that 
He  is  a  rewarder:"  all  His  other  greatnesses  are  objects  of  fear 
and  wonder,  it  is  His  goodness  that  makes  Him  lovely :  and  so  it 
is  in  friendsliips.  He  onlv  is  fit  to  be  chosen  for  a  friend  who 
can  give  counsel*,  or  defend  my  cause,  or  guide  me  right,  or  relieve 
my  need,  or  can  and  will,  when  I  need  it,  do  me  good :  only  this  I 
add :  into  the  heaps  of  doing  good,  I  will  reckon  '  loving  nie,'  for  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  beloved ;  out  when  his  love  signifies  nothing  but 
kissing  my  cheek,  or  talking  kindly,  and  can  go  no  further,  it  is  a 
prostitution  of  the  bravery  of  friendship  to  spend  it  upon  impertinent 

•  FTheogn.  I'm.  837.]  *  FExod.  xx.  2  ;  Job  i.  9 ;  Hcb.  xL  6.] 

*  [Bion,  ap.  StoK  dml  tit.  Ixiii.  (de         '  ['give  me  counsel'  A.] 
Venere  &c)  2S.] 
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people  who  are  (it  may  be)  loads  to  their  families,  but  can  never 
ease  my  loads :  but  my  friend  is  a  worthy  person  when  he  can  be- 
come  to  me  instead  of  God,  a  guide  or  a  support,  an  eye  or  a  hand ; 
a  staff  or  a  rule.  There  must  be  in  friendship  something  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  companion,  and  a  countryman,  from  a  school- 
fellow or  a  gossip,  from  a  sweet-heart  or  a  fellow-travelliBr :  friend- 
ship mny  look  in  at  any  one  of  these  doors,  but  it  stays  not  any 
where  till  it  come  to  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  :  and  when  we 
consider  tlint  one  man  is  not  better  than  another,  neither  towards 
God  nor  towards  man^  but  by  doing  better  and  braver  things,  we 
shall  also  see  that  that  which  is  most  beneficent  is  also  most  ex- 
cellent ;  and  therefore  tliose  friendships  must  needs  be  most  perfect^ 
where  the  friends  can  be  most  useful.  For  men  cannot  be  useful 
but  by  worthinesses  in  the  several  instances :  a  fool  cannot  be  relied 
upon  for  counsel,  nor  a  vicious  person  for  the  advantages  of  virtue, 
nor  a  beggar  for  relief,  nor  a  stranger  for  conduct,  nor  a  tattler  to 
keep  a  secret,  nor  a  pitiless  person  trusted  with  my  comphiint,  nor  a 
covetous  man  with  my  child's  fortune,  nor  a  false  person  without  a 
witness,  nor  a  suspicious  person  with  a  private  design ;  nor  him  that 
I  fear  with  the  treasures  of  my  love :  but  he  that  is  wise  and  virtu- 
ous, rich  and  at  hand,  close  and  merciful,  free  of  his  money  and 
tenacious  of  a  secret,  open  and  ingenuous,  true  and  honest,  is  of 
lumsclf  an  excellent  man;  and  therefore  fit  to  be  loved;  and  he  can 
do  good  to  me  in  all  capacities  where  I  can  need  him,  and  therefore 
is  lit.  to  he  a  friend.  I  confess  we  are  forced  in  our  friendships  to 
abate  some  of  these  ingredients;  but  full  measures  of  friendship 
would  have  full  measures  of  worthiness;  and  according  as  any  de- 
fect is  in  the  foundation,  in  the  relation  also  there  may  be  imperfec- 
tion :  and  indcH}d  I  shall  not  blame  the  friendship  so  it  be  worthy, 
though  it  be  not  in^rfixjt ;  not  only  because  friendship  is  charitv, 
which  cannot  be  perfect  here,  but  because  there  is  not  in  the  world 
a  jHTftH't  cause  of  ix»rfect  friendship. 

If  you  can  susiH'ct  that  this  discourse  can  suppose  friendship  to 
b(^  nu'rcMMmn*,  and  to  be  defective  in  the  greatest  worthiness  of  it, 
which  is  to  love  our  friend  for  our  friend's  sake,  I  shall*  easily  be 
abh)  to  defend  myself;  because  I  speak  of  the  election  and  reasons 
of  ohuuiiing  frieiiila :  after  he  is  chosen,  do  as  nobly  as  you  talk,  and 
lovo  M  purely  as  tou  dream,  and  let  your  conversation  be  as  meta- 
pltV'^ii  (tt  i\^  vvMu-  JiM:Anin<t%  and  proceed  in  this  method,  till  you  be 
1  oil  fill  Mil  hv  I  \|u  Ht  liio :  vi»t  till  then,  the  case  is  oUierwise  wnen  we 
l»t>tfik  ui  .0  be  my  friend:  he  is  not  my  friend  till  I 

^  '  --n  Iliim.  ^»r  ]ouiI  him;  and  if  any  man  enquires  whom  he 
ii>  I    ii  ,»H'  i>r  %hom  hv  nbould  love,  I  snppoee  it  ought  not  to  be 


oportere  «t  aliquando  esset  utnim,' 
k*f  Jbr  m  Bdpio  [nc]  *  that  we  ought  to  to  love,  that  we 
vu]  that  it  WM  amy  also  tometimes  make  oae  of  a 
*iy  *  Ita   antra     fHend:*)  I  ihaU'  &&,  A.] 
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answered^  that  we  should  tore  him  who  hath  least  amabilitj;  that 
we  should  choose  him  who  hath  least  reason  to  be  chosen.  Bot  if  it 
be  answered,  he  is  to  be  chosen  to  be  my  friend  who  is  most  worthy 
in  himself,  not  he  that  can  do  most  good  to  me;  I  say,  here  is  a 
distinction  bat  no  difference ;  for  he  is  most  worthy  in  himself  who 
can  do  most  good ;  and  if  he  can  love  me  too,  that  is,  if  he  will  do 
me  all  the  good  he  can,  or*  that  I  need,  then  he  is  my  friend  and  be 
deserves  it  And  it  is  impossible  from  a  friend  to  separate  a  will  to 
do  roe  good :  and  therefore  I  do  not  choose  well,  if  I  choose  one 
that  hath  not  power;  for  if  it  may  consist  with  the  nobleness  of 
friendship  to  desire  that  my  friend  be  ready  to  do  me  benefit  or 
support,  it  is  not  sense  to  say,  it  is  ignoble  to  desire  he  sliould 
really  do  it  when  I  need;  and  if  it  were  not  for  pleasure  or  profit, 
we  might  as  well  be  without  a  friend  as  have  him. 

Among  all  the  pleasures  and  profits,  the  sensual  pleasure,  and 
the  matter  of  money,  are  the  lowest  and  the  least ;  and  therefore 
although  they  may  sometimes  be  used  in  friendship,  and  so  not 
wholly  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  him  that  is  to  choose,  yet 
of  all  things  they  are  to  be  the  least  regarded. 

When  foituDe  frowns  upon  a  man, 
A  friend  does  more  than  money  can. 

For  there  are  besides  thefpe,  many  profits  and  many  {Measures ;  and 
because  these  only  are  sordid,  all  the  other  are  noble  and  fair,  and 
the  expectations  of  them  no  disparagements  to  the  best  friendships. 
For  can  any  wise  or  good  man  be  angry  if  I  say,  I  choose*'  this  man 
to  be  my  friend,  because  he  is  able  to  give  me  counsel,  to  restrain 
my  wanderings,  to  comfort  rae  in  my  sorrows ;  he  is  pleasant  to  mo 
in  private,  and  useful  in  public ;  he  will  make  my  joys  double,  and 
divide  my  grief  between  himself  and  me  ?  For  what  else  should  I 
choose ;  for  being  a  fool,  and  useless  ?  for  a  pretty  face  or  a  smooth 
chin  ?  I  confess  it  is  possible  to  be  a  friend  to  one  that  is  ignorant, 
and  pitiable,  handsome  and  good  for  nothing,  that  eats  well,  and 
drinks  deep,  but  he  cannot  be  a  friend  to  rae ;  and  I  love  him  with 
a  fondness  or  a  pity,  but  it  cannot  be  a  noble  friendship, 

obit  iK  rrSrwv  Ked  rrjs  Kaff*  ^fi^pcw  rpwp^f 
^firovfify  ^  vi(rTf6ffOfi€v  r^  rov  $lov 
irdrfp ;  oh  Tttpirrhv  oTa-i  t*  *  i^fvpriKtvai 
ityaShy  Iwourros  iky  tlxp  ^Ikov  o-icfav* 

said  Menander*; 

Bv  >*iiioand  mirth  and  every  day's  delight 
We  choose  our  friends,  to  whom  we  think  we  might 
Our  souls  intrust ;  hut  fools  are  they  that  lend 
Their  bosom  to  the  shadow  of  a  friend. 

•  Tior*  deestC]  «  [' chose^  A.] 

*  [Auct.  incert  ap.  Grot,  excerpt  ex  •*  tirdTtp- .  .  oJfrr',  edd.  recentt] 
tng.  et  com.  p.  945.  4to.  Paris.  1626.]  *  [ap.  Plut.  de  frat  am.— t  vii.  p.  872.] 
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EI5a>Xa  koI  fAijuti^fiara  <f>iXfa9,  Flutarcli^  calls  sucli  friendships,  'iho 
idols  and  images  of  friendship/  Trae  and  brave  friendships  are 
between  worthy  persons;  and  there  is  in  mankind  no  d^ee  of 
wortliiness,  but  is  also  a  degree  of  usefolness,  and  by  evexy  thing 
by  which  a  man  is  excellent,  I  may  be  profited :  and  because  those 
are  the  bravest  friends  which  can  best  serve  the  ends  of  friendships, 
either  we  must  suppose  that  friendships  are  not  the  greatest  comforts 
in  the  world,  or  else  we  must  say,  he  chooses  his  friend  best,  that 
chooses  such  a  one  by  whom  he  can  receive  the  greatest  comforts 
and  assistances. 

3.  This  being  the  measure  of  all  friendships ;  they  all  partake  of 
excellency,  according  as  they  are  fitted  to  this  measure :  a  friend  may 
be  counselled  well  enough  though  his  friend  be  not  the  wisest  man 
in  the  world,  and  he  may  be  pleased  in  his  society  though  he  be  not 
the  best  natured  man  in  the  world ;  but  still  it  must  be  that  some- 
thing excellent  is,  or  is  apprehended,  or  else  it  can  be  no  worthy 
friendship ;  because  the  choice  is  imprudent  and  foolish.  Choose  for 
your  friend  him  that  is  wise  and  good,  and  secret  and  just,  ingenuous 
and  honest ;  and  in  those  things  which  have  a  latitude,  use  your  own 
liberty;  but  in  such  things  which  consist  in  an  indivisible  point, 
make  no  abatements;  that  is,  you  must  not  choose  him  to  be  your 
friend  that  is  not  honest  and  secret,  just  and  true  to  a  tittle ;  but  if 
he  be  wise  at  all,  and  useful  in  any  degree,  and  as  good  as  you  can 
have  him,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  your  friendships ;  though 
sometimes  you  may  be  ashamed  of  some  imperfections  of  your  friend. 

4.  But  if  you  yet  enquire  further,  whether  fancy  may  be  an  ingre- 
dient in  your  choice  f  I  answer,  that  fancy  may  minister  to  this  as 
to  all  other  actions  in  which  there  is  a  liberty  and  variety ;  and  we 
shall  find  tliat  there  may  be  peculiarities  and  little  partialities,  a 
friendship,  improperly  so  called,  entering  upon  accounts  of  an  in- 
nocent passion  and  a  pleased  fancy ;  even  our  blessed  Saviour  him- 
self loved  S.  John  and  Lazarus  by  a  special  love,  which  was  signified 
by  special  treatments ;  and  of  the  young  man  that  spake  well  and 
wisely  to  Christ,  it  is  affirmed, '  Jesus  loved  him  :*  that  is.  He  fancied 
the  man,  and  His  soul  had  a  certain  cognation  and  similitude  of 
temper  and  inclination.  For  in  all  things  where  there  is  a  latitude, 
every  faculty  M'ill  endeavour  to  be  pleased,  and  sometimes  the  meanest 
persons  in  a  house  have  a  festival ;  even  sympathies  and  natural  in- 
clinations to  some  persons,  and  a  conformity  of  humours,  and  pro- 
portionable loves,  and  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  a  witty  answer  may 
first  strike  the  flint  and  kindle  a  spark,  which  if  it  falls  upon  tender 
and  compliant  natures  may  grow  into  a  flame ;  but  this  wul  never  be 
maintained  at  the  rate  of  friendship,  unless  it  be  fed  by  pure  ma- 
terials, by  worthinesseg  which  arc  the  food  of  friendship :  where  these 
are  not,  men  and  w  omen  may  be  pleased  with  one  another^s  company, 

'  [ubi  supra.] 
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tndlie  nnder  the  same  roof,  and  make  themselves  jcompanions  of  equal 
pro^rities,  and  humour  their  friend ;  but  if  you  call  this  friendship, 
you  give  a  sacred  name  to  humour  or  fancy ;  for  there  is  a  Platonic 
friendship  as  well  as  a  Platonic  love ;  but  they  being  but  the  images 
of  more  noble  bodies  are  but  tinsel  dressings,  which  will  shew  bravely 
by  candle-light,  and  do  excellently  in  a  mask,  but  are  not  fit  for  con- 
versation, and  the  material  entercourses  of  our  life.  These  are  the 
prettinesses  of  prosperity  and  good-natured  wit ;  but  when  we  speak 
of  friendship,  which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  (for  it  is  love  and 
beneficence ;  it  is  charitv  that  is  fitted  for  society)  we  cannot  suppose  a 
brave  pile  should  be  built  up  with  nothing ;  and  they  that  build  castles 
in  the  air,  and  look  upon  friendship  as  upon  a  fine  romance,  a  thing 
that  pleases  the  fancy,  but  is  good  for  nothing  else,  will  do  well  when 
they  are  asleep,  or  when  they  are  come  to  Elysium ;  and  for  aught  I 
know  in  the  mean  time  may  be  as  much  in  love  with  Mandana  in 
the  Grand  Cyrus^,  as  with  the  infanta  of  Spain,  or  any  of  the  most 
perfect  beauties  and  real  excellencies  of  the  world  ^ ;  and  by  dreaming 
of  perfect  and  abstracted  friendships,  make  them  so  immaterial  that 
they  perish  in  the  handling  and  become  good  for  nothing. 

But  I  know  not  whither  I  was  going;  I  did  only  mean  to  say  that 
because  friendship  is  that  by  which  the  world  is  most  blessed  and 
receives  most  good,  it  ought  to  be  chosen  amongst  the  worthiest 
persons,  that  is,  amongst  those  that  can  do  greatest  benefit  to  each 
other ;  and  though  in  equal  worthiness  I  may  clioose  by  my  eye  or 
ear,  that  is,  into  the  consideration  of  the  essential  I  may  take  in  also 
the  accidental  and  extrinsic  worthinesses ;  yet  I  ought  to  give  every 
one  their  just  value ;  when  the  internal  beauties  are  equal,  these  shall 
help  to  weigh  down  the  scale,  and  I  will  love  a  worthy  friend  that 
can  delight  me  as  well  as  profit  me,  rather  than  him  who  cannot 
delight  me  at  till,  and  profit  me  no  more ;  but  yet  I  will  not  weigh 
tlie  gayest  flowers,  or  the  wings  of  butterflies,  against  wheat;  but 
when  I  am  to  choose  wheat,  I  may  take  that  which  looks  the 
brightest:  I  had  rather  see  tliyme  and  roses,  marjoram  and  July 
flowers,  that  are  fair  and  sweet  and  medicinal,  than  the  prettiest 
tulips  that  are  good  for  nothing :  and  my  sheep  and  kine  are  better 
servants  than  race-horses  and  grey-hounds  :  and  I  shall  rather  furnish 
my  study  with  Plutarch  and  Cicero,  with  Livy  and  Polybius,  than 
with  Cassandra*  and  Ibrahim  Bassa^;  and  if  I  do  give  an  hour  to 
these  for  divertisement  or  pleasure,  yet  I  will  dwell  with  them  that 
can  instruct  me,  and  make  me  wise  and  eloquent,  severe  and  useful 
to  myself  and  otiiers.  I  end  tliis  with  the  saying  of  Laelius  in 
Cicero J,  Amicitiu  non  debet  conaequi  ut'ilitaiem,  sed  amicitiam  uti- 
lU^s.     When  I  clioose  my  friend,  I  will  not  stay  till  I  have  re- 

*  [Romances  by  Magd.  de  Scuderi.]         discourse,'  by  G.  Whetstone.] 

*  [*ilic  Grand  Cyrus,  as  with  the  J  [De  an  icit.  xiv.  *Non  igitur  utilita- 
countess  of  Exeter,'  A.]                                  tern  aniicitia,  sed  utllitas  amicitiam  cou- 

*  I*  Promos  and  Cassandra,  a  comical      secuta  est'] 
T  a 
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ceived  a  kindness ;  but  I  will  choose  such  an  one  that  can  do  me 
xnany  if  I  need  them  :  but  I  mean  such  kindnesses  which  make  me 
wiser,  and  which  make  me  better ;  that  is,  I  will  M'hen  I  choose  my 
friend,  choose  him  that  is  the  bravest,  the  worthiest  and  the  most 
excellent  person  :  and  then  your  first  questiAi  is  soon  answered ;  — 
To  love  such  a  person  and  to  contract  such  friendships  is  just  so 
authorized  by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  warranted  to 
love  wisdom  and  virtue,  goodness  and  beneficence,  and  all  the  im- 
presses of  God  upon  the  spirits  of  brave  men. 

II.  The  next  enquiry  is,  How  far  it  may  extend ;  that  is,  by  what 
expressions  it  may  be  signified.  I  find  that  David  and  Jonathan 
loved  at  a  strange  rate ;  they  were  both  good  men ;  though  it  hap- 
pened that  Jonathan  was  on  the  obliging  side;  but  here  the  ex- 
pressions were,  Jonathan  watched  for  David's  good ;  told  him  of  his 
danger,  and  helped  him  to  escape ;  took  part  with  David's  innocence 
against  his  father's  malice  and  injustice ;  and  beyond  all  this,  did  it 
to  his  own  prejudice;  and  they  two  stood  like  two  feet  supporting 
one  body ;  though  Jonathan  knew  that  David  would  prove  like  the 
foot  of  a  wrestler,  and  would  supplant  him,  not  by  any  unworthy  or 
unfriendly  action,  but  it  was  from  God ;  and  he  gave  him  his  hand 
to  set  him  upon  his  own  throne. 

We  find  his  parallels  in  the  gentile  stories :  young  Athenodorus^ 
having  divided  the  estate  with  his  brother  Xenon,  divided  it  again 
when  Xenon  had  spent  his  own  share;  and  LucuUus^  would  not 
take  the  consulship  till  his  younger  brother  had  first  enjoyed  it  for  a 
year;  but  Pollux'^  divided  with  Castor  his  immortality;  and  you 
know  who  offered  himself  to  death  being  pledge  for  his  friend ;  and 
his  friend  by  performing  his  word  rescued  him  as  bravely^:  and 
when  we  find  in  scripture™  that  '  for  a  good  man  someVill  even  dare 
to  die;'  and  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla"  laid  their  necks  down  for 
S.  Paul ;  and  the  Galatians°  would  have  given  him  their  very  eyes, 
that  is,  every  thing  that  was  most  dear  to  them,  and  some  others 
were  near  unto  death  for  his  sake ;  and  that  it  is  a  precept  of  chris- 
tian charity  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  our  brethren,  that  is,  those 
who  were  combined  in  a  cause  of  religion,  who  were  united  with  the 
same  hopes,  and  imparted  to  each  other  ready  assistances,  and  grew 
dear  by  common  sufi'erings :  we  need  enquire  no  further  for  the 
expressions  of  friendships;  "Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man, 
than  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends  p  ;"  and  this  we  are 
obliged  to  do  in  some  cases  for  all  Christians  ;  and  therefore  we  may 
do  it  for  those  who  are  to  us  in  this  present  and  imperfect  state  of 
things,  that  which  all  the  good  men  and  women  in  the  world  shall 
be  in  heaven,  that  is,  in  the  state  of  perfect  friendships.     This  is  the 

^  [Plut.  ubi  supra,  pp.  888,  90.]  »  [Rom.  xvi.  4.] 

'  [Damon and  Pythias,  Cic  off  iii.  10.]  «  [Gal.  iv.  15.] 

"  [Rom.  V.  7.]  P  [John  XV.  13.] 
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bluest ;  bat  then  it  includes  and  can  suppose  all  the  rest ;  and  if 
thu  may  be  done  for  all,  and  in  some  cases  must  for  any  one  of  the 
multitude,  we  need  not  scruple  whether  we  may  do  it  for  those  who 
are  better  than  a  multitude.  But  as  for  the  thing  itself,  it  is  not 
easily  and  lightly  to  be  done ;  and  a  man  must  not  die  for  humour, 
nor  expend  so  ereat  a  jewel  for  a  trifle:  /LtoAiy  drc^revo-a/xei;  .  . 
clMres  iir^  oibcvl  Xvo-trcXei  TrapavA\<DfjLa  y€vy](r6\jL€voi,  said  Philo' ; 
we  will  hardly  die  when  it  is  for  notliing,  when  no  good,  no  worthy 
end  is  served,  and  become  a  sacrifice  to  redeem  a  footboy.  But  we 
may  not  give  our  life  to  redeem  another :  unless  1)  The  party  for 
whom  we  die  be  a  worthy  and  an  useful  person ;  better  for  the 
public,  or  better  for  religion,  and  more  useful  to  others  than  myself. 
Thus  Bibischius  the  German'  died  bravely  when  he  became  a  sacri- 
fice for  his  master,  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  covering  his  master^s 
body  with  his  own,  that  he  might  escape  the  fury  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers.  Suceurram  perituro,  sedut  ipse  nonpeream,  nisi  sifuturus 
era  magni  kaminis  aut  magn^  rei  merces,  said  Seneca*,  '  I  will  help 
a  dying  person  if  I  can ;  but  I  will  not  die  myself  for  him,  unless 
by  my  death  I  save  a  brave  man,  or  become  the  price  of  a  great 
thing  /  that  is,  I  will  die  for  a  prince,  for  the  republic,  or  to  save 
an  army,  as  David^  exposed  himself  to  combat  with  the  Philistine 
for  the  redemption  of  the  host  of  Israel :  and  in  this  sense,  that  is 
true,  Prastat  ut  pereat  nnus,  quam  unilas\'  better  that  one  perish 
than  a  multitude.'  2)  A  man  dies  bravely  when  he  gives  his  tem- 
poral life  to  save  the  soul  of  any  single  person  in  the  christian  world. 
It  is  a  worthy  exchange,  arid  the  glorification  of  that  love  by  which 
Christ  gave  His  life  for  every  soul.  Thus  he  that  reproves  an  erring 
prince  wisely  and  necessarily,  he  that  afiirras  a  fundamental  truth,  or 
stands  up  for  the  glory  of  the  divine  attributes,  though  he  die  for  it, 
becomes  a  worthy  sacrifice.  3)  These  are  duty;  but  it  may  be 
heroic  and  full  of  christian  bravery,  to  give  my  life  to  rescue  a  noble 
and  a  brave  friend,  though  I  myself  be  as  worthy  a  man  as  he; 
because  the  preference  of  him  is  an  act  of  humility  in  me,  and 
of  friendship  towards  him ;  Humility  and  Charity  making  a  pious 
difference,  where  art  and  nature  have  made  all  equal. 

Some  have  fancied  other  measures  of  treating  our  friends.  One 
sort  of  men  say  that  we  are  to  expect  that  our  friends  should  value 
us  as  we  value  ourselves :  which  if  it  were  to  be  admitted,  will 
require  that  we  make  no  friendship  with  a  proud  man,  and  so  far 
indeed  were  well;  but  tlien  this  proportion  does  exclude  some' 
humble  men,  who  are  most  to  be  valued,  and  the  rather  because  they 
undervalue  themselves. 

Others  say  that  a  friend  is  to  value  his  friend  as  much  as  his 

s  [De  virtut.  &c.  (torn.  ii.  p.  600.  ed.  col.  116().  fol.  T.ips.  1728.] 

Mange})  as  quoted  by  Grotius  on  Rom.  •  [De  benef.  ii.  15.] 

▼.  7,]  *  [1  Sam.  xvii.] 

'  [Arnold,  vit  Maurit   elect.   Saxon.  ■  [S.  Aug.  tc.vte  Lips,  polit  iv.  3.] 

ap.  Mencken,  rer.  germ,  scriptt.  tom.  ii.  »  [*  exclude  also'  A.] 
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friend  values  him ;  but  neither  is  this  well  or  safe,  wise  or  sufficient; 
for  it  makes  friendship  a  mere  bargain,  and  is  something  like  the 
country  weddings  in  some  places  where  I  have  been,  where  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride  must  meet  in  the  half  way,  and  if  they  fail 
a  step,  tliey  retire  and  break  the  match.  It  is  not  good  to  make  a 
reckoning  in  friendship ;  that's  merchandise,  or  it  may  be  gratitude, 
but  not  noble  friendship ;  in  which  each  part  strives  to  outdo  the 
other  in  significations  of  an  excellent  love  :  and  amongst  true  friends 
there  is  no  fear  of  losing  anything. 

But  that  which  amongst  the  old  philosophers  comes  nearest  to  the 
riglit,  is  that  we  love  our  friends  as  we  love  ourselves.  K  they  had 
meant  it  as  our  blessed  Saviour  did,  of  that  general  friendship  by 
which  we  are  to  love  all  mankind,  it  had  been  perfect  and  well ;  or 
if  they  had  meant  it  of  the  inward  affection,  or  of  outward  justice ; 
but  because  tlvey  meant  it  of  the  most  excellent  friendships,  and  of 
the  outward  significations  of  it,  it  cannot  be  sufficient :  for  a  friend 
nay  and  must  sometimes  do  more  for  his  friend  than  he  would  do 
for  himselL  Some  men  will  perish  before  they  will  beg  or  petition 
for  themselves  to  some  certain  persons ;  but  they  account  it  noble  to 
do  it  for  their  friend,  and  they  will  want  rather  than  their  friend 
shall  want ;  and  they  will  be  more  earnest  in  praise  or  dispraise  re- 
spectively for  their  friend  than  for  themselves.  And  indeed  I  ac- 
count that  one  of  tlie  gjjeatest  demonstrations  of  real  friendship',  that 
a  friend  can  really  endeavour  to  have  his  friend  advanced  in  honour, 
in  reputation,  in  the  opinion  of  wit  or  learning,  before  himself. 

Aunim,  et  opes,  et  rura  frequent  donabit  amicus : 
Qui  velit  ingenio  cedere,  rarus  erit^. 

6ed  tibi  tantus  inest  veteris  respectus  amiei, 
Carior  ut  mea  sit  quam  tua  £aina  tibi". 

Lands,  gold,  and  trifles  many  give  or  lend ; 
But  he  that  stoops  in  fame  is  a  rare  friend  ; 

In  friendship's  orb  thou  art  the  brightest  star« 
Before  thy  fame  mine  thou  preferrest  far. 

But  then  be  pleased  to  think  that  therefore  I  so  highly  value  this 
signification  of  friendship,  because  I  so  highly  value  humility.  Humi- 
lity and  charity  are  the  two  greatest  graces  in  the  world ;  and  these 
are  the  greatest  ingredients  which  constitute  friendship  and  express  it. 

But  there  needs  no  other  measures  of  friendship,  but  that  it  may 
be  as  great  as  you  can  express  it;  beyond  death  it  cannot  go,  to 
death  it  may,  when  the  cause  is  reasonable  and  just,  charitable  and 
religious :  and  yet  if  there  be  any  thing  greater  than  to  suffer  death 
(and  pain  and  shame  to  some  are  more  insufferable)  a  true  and  noble 
friendship  shrinks  not  at  the  greatest  trials. 

And  yet  there  is  a  limit  even  to  friendship.  It  must  be  as  great 
as  our  friend  fairly  needs  in  all  things  where  we  are  not  tied  up  by  a 
former  duty,  to  God,  to  ourselves,  or  some  pre-obliging  relative. 

*  ['friendship  is,'  A.]        r  Martial,  lib.  yiii.  ep.  18.  [fin.]        •  [ibid.  lin.  3.] 
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When  Pollax  heard  somebody  whisper  a  reproach  against  his  brother 
Castor,  he  killed  the  slanderer  with  his  fist* :  that  was  a  zeal  which 
his  friendship  could  not  warrant   Nulla  eU  exeuBatio . .  9%  amid  caiisa 
peceaverU,  said  Cicero^.     No  friendship  can  excuse  a  sin :  and  this 
the  braver  Bomans  instanced  in  th6  matter  of  duty  to  their  country. 
It  is  not  lawful  to  fight  on  our  friend's  part  agamst  our  prince  or 
country ;  and  therefore  when  Caius  Blosius  of  Cuma^  in  the  sedition 
of  Gracchus  appeared  i^inst  his  country,  when  he  was  taken,  he 
answered,  that  be  loved  Tiberius  Gracchus  so  dearly,  that  he  thought 
fit  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he  led ;  and  begged  pardon  upon  that 
account.    They  who  were  his  judges  were  so  noble,  that  though  they 
knew  it  no  fair  excuse,  yet  for  the  honour  of  friendship  they  did  not 
directly  reject  his  motion :  but  put  him  to  death,  because  he  did  not 
follow,  but  led  on  Gracchus,  and  brought  his  friend  into  tbe  snare : 
for  so  they  preserved  the  honours  of  friendship  on  either  hand,  by 
neither  suffering  it  to  be  sullied  by  a  foul  excuse,  nor  yet  rejected  in 
any  fair  pretence.    A  man  may  not  be  perjured  for  his  friend.     I 
remember  to  have  read  in  the  history  of  the  Low-countries,  that 
Grimston  and  Bedhead^,  when  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  besieged  by  the 
duke  of  Parma,  acted  for  the  interest  of  the  queen  of  England's 
forces  a  notable  design ;  but  being  suspected  and  put  for  their  ac- 
quaintance to  take  the  sacrament  of  the  altar^,  they  dissembled  their 
persons,  and  their  interest,  their  design  and  their  religion,  and  did 
for  the  ooeen's  service  (as  one  wittily  wrote  to  her)  give  not  only 
their  bodies  but  their  souls,  and  so  deserved  a  reward  greater  than 
she  could  pay  them.     I  cannot  say  this  is  a  thing  greater  than  a 
friendship  can  require,  for  it  is  not  great  at  aU,  but  a  great  villainy, 
which  hath  no  name,  and  no  order  in  worthy  entercourses ;  and  no 
obligation  to  a  friend  can  reach  as  high  as  our  duty  to  God :  and  he 
that  does  a  base  thing  in  zeal  for  his  friend,  bums  the  golden  thread 
that  ties  their  hearts  together;  it  is  a  conspiracy^  but  no  longer 
friendship.     And   when  Cato*  lent  his  wife  to  Hortensius,  and 
Socrates'  lent  his  to  a  merry  Greek*,  they  could  not  amongst  wise 
persons  obtain  so  much  as  the  fame  of  being  worthy  friends,  neither 
could  those  great  names  legitimate  an  unworthy  action  under  the 
most  plausible  title. 

It  is  certain  that  amongst  friends  their  estates  are  common ;  that 
is,  by  whatsoever  I  can  rescue  my  friend  from  calamity,  I  am  to  serve 
him,  or  not  to  call  him  friend;  there**  is  a  great  latitude  in  this,  and 
it  is  to  be  restrained  by  no  prudence,  but  when  there  is  on  the  other 
side  a  great  necessity  neither  vicious  nor  avoidable :  a  man  may  choose 
whether  he  will  or  no ;  and  he  does  not  sin  in  not  doing  it,  unless 

•  [PluL  de  frat  am.— t  vii.  p.  886.]  •  [Plut  in  Caton.  min.  §  25.] 

k  f  Cic  de  ainicit  xL]  '  L^id.  Athen.  v.  61 ;    Lucian.  cobt. 

«  [  Victoires  &c.  de  Maurice  de  Nas-  82,  ct  vitt.  auct.  17.     Cf.  vol  iL  p.  47.] 

lan,  fa  74. — fol.  Leyd.  1612.]  '  [Cf.  Troil.  &  Cress,  act  i.  sc.  2.  &  iv. 

'  [This  is  denied  by  Grimeston,  Hist.  4;  notes  of  Steevens,Maloue,  and  Collier.] 

of  NethcrL  bk.  xiiL  p.  889.  fol.  1627.]  *  ['and  there*  A.] 
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he  have  bound  himself  to  it :  but  certainly  friendship  is  the  greatest 
band  in  the  world,  and  if  he  have  professed  a  great  friendship, 
he  hath  a  very  great  obligation  to  do  that  and  more ;  and  he  can 
noways  be  disobliged  but  by  the  care  of  his  natural  relations. 

I  said,  '  Friendship  is  the  greatest  bond  in  the  world/  and  I  had 
reason  for  it,  for  it  is  all  the  bands  that  this  world  hath ;  and  there 
is  no  society,  and  there  is  no  relation  that  is  worthy,  but  it  is  made 
so  by  the  communications  of  friendship,  and  by  paortaking  some  of 
its  excellencies.  For  friendship  is  a  transcendent,  and  signifies  as 
much  as  Unity  can  mean,  and  every  consent,  and  every  pleasure,  and 
every  benefit,  and  every  society,  is  the  mother  or  the  daughter  of  friend- 
ship. Some  friendships  are  made  by  nature ;  some  by  contract ;  some 
by  interest ;  and  some  by  souls.  And  in  proportion  to  these  ways  of 
uniting,  so  the  friendships  are  greater  or  less,  virtuous  or  natural, 
profitable  or  holy,  or  all  this  together.  Nature  makes  excellent 
friendships ;  of  which  we  observe  something  in  social  plants^,  growing 
better  in  each  other's  neighbourhood  than  where  they  stand  singly : 
and  in  animals  it  is  more  notorious,  whose  friendships  extend  so  far 
as  to  herd  and  dwell  together,  to  play,  and  feed,  to  defend  and  fight 
for  one  another,  and  to  cry  in  absence,  and  to  rejoice  in  one  another's 
presence.  But  these  friendships  have  other  names  less  noble,  they 
are  ^sympathy,'  or  they  are  'instinct/  But  ifi»  this  natural  friend- 
ship  there  be  reason  superadded,  sometliing  will  come  in  upon  the 
stock  of  reason  which  will  ennoble  it;  but  because  no  rivers  can  rise 
higher  than  fountains,  reason  shall  draw  out  all  the  dispositions 
which  are  in  nature  and  establish  them  into  friendships,  out  thej 
cannot  surmount  the  communications  of  nature ;  nature  can  make  no 
friendships  greater  than  her  own  excellencies.  Nature  is  the  way  of 
contracting  necessary  friendships :  that  is,  by  nature  such  friendships 
are  contracted  without  which  we  cannot  live,  and  be  educated,  or  be 
well,  or  be  at  all.  In  this  scene,  that  of  parents  and  children  is  the 
greatest,  which  indeed  is  begun  in  nature,  but  is  actuated  by  society 
and  mutual  endearments.  For  parents  love  their  children  because 
they  love  themselves,  children  being  but  like  emissions  of  water, 
symbolical,  or  indeed  the  same  with  the  fountain ;  and  they  in  their 
posterity  see  the  images  and  instruments^  of  a  civil  immortality ;  but 
if  parents  and  children  do  not  live  together,  we  see  their  friendships 
and  their  loves  are  much  abated,  and  supported  only  by  fame  and 
duty,  by  customs  and  religion,  which  to  nature  are  but  artificial 
pillars,  and  make  this  friendship  to  be  complicated,  and  to  pass  firom 
its  own  kind  to  another.  That  of  children  to  their  parents  is  not 
properly  friendship,  but  gratitude,  and  interest,  and  religion;  and 
whatever  can  supervene  of  the  nature  of  friendsliip  comes  in  upon 
another  account ;  upon  society,  and  worthiness,  and  choice. 

This  relation  on  either  hand  makes  great  deamesses :  but  it  hath 
special  and  proper  significations  of  it,  and  there  is  a  special  duty 
»  ['parts*  C]  k  ['instrument*  A.] 
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iitcambent  on  each  other  respectively.  This  friendship  and  social 
relation  is  not  equal,  and  there  is  too  much  authority  on  one  side, 
and  too  much  fear  on  the  other  to  make  equal  friendships;  and 
therefore  although  this  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  friendship,  that  is,  of  a 
social  and  relative  love  and  conversation,  yet  in  the  more  proper  use 
of  the  word,  '  friendship'  does  do  some  things  which  father  and  son 
do  not;  I  instance  in  the  free  and  open  communicating  counsels, 
and  the  evenness  and  pleasantness  of  conversation;  and  conse- 
oaently  the  significations  of  the  paternal  and  filial  love  as  they  are 
clivers  in  themselves  and  unequal,  and  therefore  another  kind  of 
friendship  than  we  mean  in  our  enquiry;  so  they  are  such  a  duty 
which  no  other  friendship  can  annul :  because  their  mutual  duty  is 
bound  upon  them  by  religion  long  before  any  other  friendships  can 
be  contracted ;  and  therefore  having  first  possession  must  abide  for 
ever.  The  duty  and  love  to  parents  must  not  yield  to  religion, 
much  less  to  any  new  friendships :  and  our  parents  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  cor6an\  and  are  at  no  hand  to  be  laid  aside  but 
when  they  engage  against  God;  that  is,  in  the  rights  which  this 
relation  and  kind  of  friendship  challenges  as  its  propriety,  it  is 
supreme  and  cannot  give  place  to  any  other  friendships;  till  the 
£Either  gives  his  right  away,  and  God  or  the  laws  consent  to  it ;  as 
in  the  case  of  marriage,  emancipation,  and  adoption  to  another 
£unily :  in  which  cases  though  love  and  gratitude  are  still  obUging, 
yet  the  societies  and  duties  of  relation  are  very  much  altered,  which 
in  the  proper  and  best  friendships  can  never  be  at  aU.  But  then 
this  also  is  true :  that  the  social  relations  of  parents  and  children 
not  having  in  them  all  the  capacities  of  a  proper  friendship,  cannot 
challenge  all  the  significations  of  it :  that  is,  it  is  no  prejudice  to  the 
duty  I  owe  there,  to  pay  all  the  dea messes  which  are  due  here ;  and 
to  friends  there  are  some  things  due  which  the  other  cannot  chal- 
lenge :  I  mean,  my  secret  and  my  equal  conversation,  and  tlie  plea- 
sures and  interests  of  these,  and  the  consequents  of  all. 

Next  to  this  is  the  society  and  deamess  of  brothers  and  sisters : 
which  usually  is  very  great  amongst  worthy  persons ;  but  if  it  be 
considered  what  it  is  in  itself,  it  is  but  very  little;  there  is  very 
often  a  likeness  of  natural  temper,  and  tliere  is  a  social  life  under 
the  same  roof,  and  they  are  commanded  to  love  one  another,  and 
they  are  equals  in  many  instances,  and  are  endeared  by  conversation 
when  it  is  merry  and  pleasant,  innocent  and  simple,  without  art  and 
without  design.  But  brothers  pass  not  into  noble  friendships  upon 
the  stock  of  that  relation :  they  have  fair  dispositions  and  advan- 
tages, and  are  more  easy  and  ready  to  ferment  into  the  greatest 
dearnesses,  if  all  things  else  be  answerable.  Nature  disposes  them 
well  towards  it,  but  in  this  enquiry  if  we  ask  what  duty  is  passed 
upon  a  brother  to  a  brother  even  for  being  so  P  I  answer,  that  reli- 
gion, and  our  parents,  and  God,  and  the  laws,  appoint  what  measures 

»  [Markvii.  11.] 
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they  please ;  bat  nature  passes  bat  very  little,  and  friendship  less ; 
and  this  we  see  apparently  in  those  brothers  who  live  asunder,  and 
contract  new  relations,  and  dwell  in  other  societies:  there  is  no 
love,  no  friendship  without  the  entercourse.of  conversation:  friend- 
ships indeed  may  last  longer  than  our  abode  together,  but  they  were 
first  contracted  by  it,  and  established  by  pleasure  and  benefit^  and 
unless  it  be  the  best  kind  of  friendship  (which  that  of  brothers  in 
that  mere  capacity  is  not)  it  dies  when  it  wants  the  proper  nutriment 
and  support :  and  to  this  purpose  is  that  which  was  spoken  by 
Solomon  %  '*  Better  is  a  neighbour  that  is  near  than  a  brother  that  is 
far  off \^  that  is,  although  ordinarily  brothers  are  first  possessed  of 
the  entries  and  fancies  of  friendship,  because  they  are  of  the  first 
societies  and  conversations,  yet  when  that  ceases  and  the  brother 
goes  away,  so  that  he  does  no  advantage,  no  benefit  of  entercourse ; 
the  neiglibour  that  dwells  by  me,  with  whom  if  I  converse  at  all, 
either  he  is  my  enemy,  and  does  and  receives  evil ;  or  if  we  converse 
in  worthinesses  and  benefit  and  pleasant  communication,  he  is  better 
in  the  laws  and  measures  of  friendship  than  my  distant  brother. 
And  it  is  observable,  that  '  brother*  is  indeed  a  word  of  friendship 
and  charity  and  of  mutual  endearment,  and  so  is  a  title  of  the 
bravest  society ;  yet  in  all  the  scripture  there  are  no  precepts  given 
of  any  duty  and  comport  which  brothers,  that  is,  the  aescendents  of 
the  same  parents,  are  to  have  one  towards  another  in  that  capacity; 
and  it  is  not  because  their  nearness  is  such  that  they  need  none:  for 
parents  and  children  are  nearer,  and  yet  need  tables  of  duty  to  be 
described  ;  and  for  brothers,  certainly  they  need  it  infinitely  if  there 
be  any  pecuUar  duty;  Cain  and  Abel  are  the  great  probation  of  that^ 
and  you  know  who  said, 

fratrum  quoqne  gratia  rara  est": 

It  is  not  often  you  shall  see 
Two  brothers  live  in  amity. 

But  the  scripture,  which  often  describes  the  duty  of  parents  and 
children,  never  describes  the  duty  of  brothers;  except  where  by 
'  brethren'  are  meant  all  that  part  of  mankind  who  are  tied  to  us  by 
any  vicinity  and  endearment  of  religion  or  country,  of  profession  and 
family,  of  contract  or  society,  of  love  and  the  noblest  friendships ; 
the  meaning  is,  that  though  fraternity  alone  be  tlie  endearment  of 
some  degrees  of  friendship,  without  choice  and  without  excellency; 
yet  the  relation  itself  is  not  friendship,  and  does  not  naturally  infer 
it,  and  that  which  is  procured  by  it  is  but  limited  and  little;  and 
though  it  may  pass  into  it,  as  other  conversations  may,  yet  the 
friendship  is  accidental  to  it ;  and  enters  upon  other  accounts,  as  it 
does  between  strangers ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  brotherhood 
does  oftentimes  assist  the  valuation  of  those  excellencies  for  which 
we  entertain  our  friendships.    Fraternity  is  the  opportunity  and  pre» 

■  [Prov.  xxvii.  10.]  ■  [Ovid.  mcUmorph.  L  145.] 
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liminaTj  disposition  to  friendship,  and  no  more.  For  if  my  brother 
be  a  fool  or  a  vicioas  person,  the  love  to  which  nature  and  our  first 
GonYersation  disposes  me,  does  not  end  in  friendship,  but  in  pity 
and  fair  provisions,  and  assistances ;  which  is  a  demonstration  that 
brotherhood  is  bat  the  inclination  and  address  to  friendship:  and 
though  I  will  love  a  worthy  brother  more  than  a  worthy  stranger, 
if  the  worthiness  be  eoual,  because  the  relation  is  something,  and 
being  put  into  the  scales  against  an  equal  worthiness  must  needs 
turn  the  balance,  as  every  grain  will  do  in  an  even  weight;  yet  when 
the  relation  is  all  the  worthiness  that  is  pretended,  it  cannot  stand 
in  competition  with  a  friend :  for  though  a  friend  brother  is  better 
than  a  friend  stranger,  where  the  friend  is  equid,  but  the  brother  is 
not :  yet  a  brother  is  not  better  than  a  friend;  but  as  Solomon's ° 
expression  is,  "  There  is  a  friend  that  is  better  than  a  brother,''  and 
to  be  bom  of  the  same  parents  is  so  accidental  and  extrinsic  to  a 
man's  pleasure  or  worthiness,  or  spiritual  advantages,  that  though  it 
be  very  pleasing  and  useful  that  a  brother  should  be  a  friend,  yet  it 
is  no  great  addition  to  a  friend  that  he  also  is  a  brother :  there  is 
aoraething  in  it,  but  not  much.  But  in  short,  the  case  is  thus.  The 
first  beginnings  of  friendship  serve  the  necessities ;  but  choice  and 
worthiness  are  the  excellencies  of  its  endearment  and  its  bravery; 
and  between  a  brother  that  is  no  friend,  and  a  friend  that  is  no 
brother,  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  the  disposition,  and 
the  act  or  habit :  a  brother  if  he  be  worthy  is  the  readiest  and  the 
nearest  to  be  a  friend,  but  till  he  be  so,  he  is  but  the  twilight  of  the 
day,  and  but  the  blossom  to  the  fairest  fruit  of  paradise.  A  brother 
does  not  always  make  a  friend,  but  a  friend  ever  makes  a  brother  and 
more :  and  although  nature  sometimes  finds  the  tree,  yet  friendship 
engraves  the  image ;  the  first  relation  places  him  in  the  garden,  but 
friendship  sets  it  in  the  temple,  and  then  only  it  is  venerable  and 
sacred  :  and  so  is  brotherhood  when  it  hath  the  soul  of  friendship. 

So  that  if  it  be  asked  which  are  most  to  be  valued,  brothers  or 
friends ;  the  answer  is  very  easy  :  brotherhood  is  or  may  be  one  of 
the  kinds  of  friendship,  and  from  thence  only  hath  its  value,  and 
therefore  if  it  be  compared  with  a  greater  friendship  must  give  place. 
But  then  it  is  not  to  be  asked  which  is  to  be  preferred,  a  brother  or 
a  friend ;  but  which  is  the  better  friend,  Memnon  or  my  brother  ? 
For  if  my  brother  says  I  ought  to  love  him  best,  then  he  ought  to 
love  me  best® ;  if  he  does,  then  there  is  a  great  friendship,  and  he 
possibly  is  to  be  preferred ;  if  he  can  be  that  friend  which  he  pre- 
tends to  be,  that  is,  if  he  be  equally  worthy :  but  if  he  says,  I  must 
love  him  only  because  he  is  my  brother,  whether  he  loves  me  or  no, 
he  is  ridiculous ;  and  it  will  be  a  strange  relation  which  hath  no  cor- 

■  [Prov.  xviii.  24.] 

*  Ut  pnestem  Pyladen,  aliquis  milii  praestet  Oresten : 

Hoc  noD  fit  verbis,  Marce ;  ut  ameris,  ama. 
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respondent.  Bui  suppose  it^  and  add  this  also,  that  I  am  equally  his 
brother  as  he  is  mine,  and  then  he  also  must  love  me  whether  1  love 
him  or  no ;  and  if  he  does  not^  he  says,  I  must  love  him  though  he 
be  my  enemy ;  and  so  I  must ;  but  I  must  not  love  my  enemy  though 
he  be  my  brother  more  than  I  love  my  friend :  and  at  last  if  he  does 
love  me  for  being  his  brother,  I  confess  that  this  love  deserves  love 
again ;  but  then  I  consider,  that  he  loves  me  upon  an  incompetent 
reason :  for  he  that  loves  me  only  because  I  am  his  brother,  loves  me 
for  that  which  is  no  worthiness,  and  I  must  love  him  as  much  as  that 
comes  to,  and  for  as  Uttle  reason ;  unless  this  be  added,  that  he  loves 
me  first :  but  whether  choice  and  imion  of  souls,  and  worthiness  of 
manners,  and  greatness  of  understanding,  and  usefulness  of  conver- 
sation, and  the  benefits  of  counsel,  and  all  those  endearments  which 
make  our  lives  pleasant  and  our  persons  dear,  are  not  better  and 
greater  reasons  of  love  and  deamess  than  to  be  born  of  the  same 
flesh,  I  think  amongst  wise  persons  needs  no  great  enquiry.  For 
fraternity  is  but  a  cognation  of  bodies,  but  friendship  is  an  union  of 
souls  wliich  are  confederated  by  more  noble  ligatures.  My  brother, 
if  he  be  no  more,  shall  have  my  hand  to  help  him,  but  unless  he  be 
my  friend  too,  he  cannot  challenge  my  heart :  and  if  his  being  my 
friend  be  the  greater  nearness,  then  friend  is  more  than  brother,  and 
I  suppose  no  man  doubts  but  that  David  loved  Jonathan  tajr  more 
than  he  loved  his  brother  Eliab. 

One  enquiry  more  there  may  be  in  this  affair,  and  that  is,  whether 
a  friend  may  be  more  tlian  a  husband  or  wife ;  to  which  I  answer, 
that  it  can  never  be  reasonable  or  just,  prudent  or  lawful :  but  the 
reason  is,  because  marriage  is  the  queen  of  friendships  p,  in  which 
there  is  a  communication  of  all  that  can  be  communicated  by  friend- 
ship :  and  it  being  made  sacred  by  vows  and  love,  by  bodies  and 
souls,  by  interest  and  custom,  by  religion  and  by  laws,  by  common 
counsels,  and  common  fortunes;  it  is  the  principal  in  the  kind  of 
friendship,  and  the  measure  of  all  the  rest.  And  there  is  no  abate- 
ment to  this  consideration,  but  that  there  may  be  some  allay  in  this 
as  in  other  lesser  friendships,  by  the  incapacity  of  the  persons :  if  I 
have  not  chosen  my  friend  wisely  or  fortunately,  he  cannot  be  the 
correlative  in  the  best  union ;  but  then  the  friend  lives  as  the  soul 
does  after  death,  it  is  in  the  state  of  separation,  in  which  the  soul 
strangely  loves  the  body  and  longs  to  be  re-united,  but  the  body  is  an 
useless  trunk  and  can  do  no  ministries  to  the  soul;  which  therefore 
prays  to  have  the  body  reformed  and  restored  and  made  a  brave  and 
a  fit  companion :  so  must  these  best  friends,  when  one  is  useless  or 
unapt  to  the  braveries  of  the  princely  friendship,  they  mast  love  ever 
and  pray  ever,  and  long  till  the  other  be  perfected  and  made  fit ;  in 
this  case  there  wantfl  only  the  body,  but  the  soul  is  still  a  relative 
and  must  be  so  for  ever. 

'  ["  A  friend  and  compauion  nerer  meet  amiss,  but  above  all  is  a  wife  with  her 
husband."     Ecclus.  %l  23.] 
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A  husband  and  a  wife  are  the  best  friends^  but  they  cannot  always 
signify  ail  that  to  each  other  which  their  friendships  would ;  as  the 
sun  shines  not  upon  a  yaQey  which  sends  up  a  thick  vapour  to  cover 
his  face ;  and  though  his  beams  are  eternal,  yet  the  emission  is  in- 
tercepted by  the  intervening  cloud.  But  however,  all  friendships  are 
but  parts  of  this;  a  man  must  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to 
his  wife,  that  is,  the  dearest  thing  in  nature  is  not  comparable  to  the 
dearest  thing  of  friendship :  and  I  think  this  is  argument  sufficient 
to  prove  friendship  to  be  the  greatest  band  in  the  world.  Add  to 
this,  that  other  friendships  are  parts  of  this,  they  are  marriages  too, 
less  indeed  than  the  other,  because  they  cannot,  must  not  be  all  that 
endearment  which  the  other  is;  yet  that  being  the  principal,  is  the 
measure  of  the  rest,  and  are  all  to  be  honoured  by  like  dignities,  and 
measured  by  the  same  rules,  and  conducted  by  their  portion  of  the 
same  laws :  but  as  friendships  are  marriages  of  the  soul,  and  of 
fcHTtunes  and  interests,  and  counsels ;  so  they  are  brotherhoods  too ; 
and  I  often  think  of  the  excellencies  of  friendships  in  the  words  of 
David^,  who  certainly  was  the  best  friend  in  the  world,  JEcce  qnam 
honmm  et  quamjucundumfratres  habitare  in  unum :  it  is  good  and  it 
is  pleasant  that  brethren  should  live  Uke  friends,  that  is,  thev  who 
are  any  ways  relative,  and  who  are  any  ways  social  and  confeaerate, 
should  also  dwell  in  unity  and  loving  society ;  for  that  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  'brother'  in  scripture;  "It  was  my  brother  Jonathan,^' 
said  David';  such  brothers  contracting  such  friendships  are  the 
beauties  of  society,  and  the  pleasure  of  life,  and  the  festivity  of 
minds :  and  whatsoever  can  be  spoken  of  love,  which  is  God's  eldest 
daughter,  can  be  said  of  virtuous  friendships ;  and  though  Cameades" 
made  an  eloquent  oration  at  Eome  against  justice,  yet  I  never  saw  a 
panegyric  of  malice,  or  ever  read  that  any  man  was  witty  against 
friendship.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  some  men,  finding  themselves 
by  the  peculiarities  of  friendship  excluded  from  the  participation  of 
those  beauties  of  society  which  enamel  and  adorn  the  wise  and  the 
virtuous,  might  suppose  themselves  to  have  reason  to  speak  the  evil 
words  of  envy  and  detraction ;  I  wonder  not  that  ail  those  unhappy 
souls  which  shall  find  heaven  gates  shut  against  them,  will  tlunk 
they  have  reason  to  murmur  and  blaspheme.  The  similitude  is  apt 
enough,  for  that  is  the  region  of  friendship,  and  love  is  the  light  of 
that  glorious  country,  but  so  bright  that  it  needs  no  sun :  here  we 
have  fine  and  bright  rays  of  tliat  celestial  flame,  and  though  to  all 
mankind  the  light  of  it  is  in  some  measure  to  be  extended,  like  the 
treasure  of  Ught  dwelling  in  the  south,  yet  a  little  do  illustrate  and 
beautify  the  north,  yet  some  live  under  the  line,  and  the  beams  of 
friendship  in  that  position  are  imminent  and  perpendicular. 

I  know  but  one  thing  more  in  which  the  communications  of 
friendship  can  be  restrained;  and  that  is,  in  friends  and  enemies; 
Amicus  amid  amicus  mens  non  est ;  my  friend's  friend  is  not  always 

«  [Ps.  cxxxiii.  1.]  '  [2  Sam.  i.  26.]  •  [QuinctU.  inst  orat  xu.  1.] 
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my  friend;  nor  his  enemy  mine;  for  if  my  friend  quarrel  with  a 
third  person  with  whom  he  hath  had  no  friendships,  upon  the  account 
of  interest ;  if  that  third  person  be  my  friend,  the  nobleness  of  oor 
friendships  despises  such  a  quarrel;  and  what  may  be  reasonable  in 
him  woidd  be  ignoble  in  me ;  sometimes  it  may  be  otherwise,  and 
friends  may  mariy  one  another's  loves  and  hatreds,  but  it  is  by  chance 
if  it  can  be  just,  and  therefore  because  it  is  not  always  right  it  cannot 
be  ever  necessary. 

In  all  things  else,  let  friendships  be  as  high  and  expressive  till 
they  become  an  union,  or  that  friends  like  the  Molionida  be  so  the 
same  that  the  flames  of  their  dead  bodies  make  but  one  pj^amk;  no 
charity  can  be  reproved ;  and  such  friendships  which  are  more  than 
shadows,  are  nothing  else  but  the  rays  of  that  glorious  grace  drawn 
into  one  centre,  and  made  more  active  by  the  union;  and  the 
proper  significations  are  well  represented  in  the  old  hieroglyphic  by 
which  the  ancients  depicted  friendship'*,  'in  the  beauties  and  strength 
of  a  young  man,  bare  headed,  rudely  clothed,  to  signify  its  activity 
and  lastingness,  readiness  of  action  and  aptnesses  to  do  service; 
upon  the  fringes  of  his  garment  was  written  mars  et  vita,  as  signifying 
that  in  life  and  death  the  friendship*  was  the  same ;  on  the  forehead 
was  written  '  summer  and  winter,'  that  is,  prosperous  and  adverse 
accidents  and  states  of  life ;  the  left  arm  and  shoulder  was  bare  and 
naked  down  to  the  heart,  to  which  the  finger  pointed,  and  there  was 
written  Um^e  et  prope:'  by  all  which  we  know  that  friendship  does 
good  far  and  near,  in  summer  and  winter',  in  life  and  death,  and 
knows  no  difference  of  state  or  accident  but  by  the  variety  of  her 
services :  and  therefore  ask  no  more  to  what  we  can  be  obliged  by 
friendship;  for  it  is  eveiy  thing  that  can  be  honest  and  prudent, 
useful  and  necessary. 

For  this  is  all  the  allay  of  this  universality;  we  may  do  any  thing  or 
suffer  any  thing,  that  is  wise  or  necessary,  or  greatly  beneficial  to  my 
friend,  and  that  in  any  thing  in  which  I  am  perfect  master  of  my 
person  and  fortunes*  But  I  would  not  in  bravery  visit  my  friend 
when  he  is  sick  of  the  plague,  unless  I  can  do  him  good  equal  at 
least  to  my  danger,  but  1  will  procure  him  physicians  and  prayers,  all 
the  assistances  that  he  can  receive,  and  that  he  can  desire,  if  they  be 
in  my  power :  and  when  he  is  dead  I  will  not  run  into  his  grave  and 
be  stifled  with  his  earth ;  but  I  will  mourn  for  him,  and  perform  his 
will,  and  take  care  of  his  relatives,  and  do  for  him  as  if  he  were 
alive;  and  I  think  that  is  the  meaning  of  that  hard  saying  of  a 
Greek  poetT, 

"KirBptn^  kKkiikoivi9  iat^poBtw  ifi€w  IrflUjpoi* 
vKijw  ro&rov,  itianos  xP^hfi^^'^^f  ^^^(  nSpos, 

^  [Plut  de  frat  amor.— torn.  yu.  p.  col.  64.— fol.  Lugd.  Bat  1606.] 

869.1  «  p  and  in  winter*  A.] 

«  [A  hebrew  hieroglyphic ;   see  LiL  ^  [  Tbeogn.  lin.  696.] 
Gyridd.,  hist  deor.  synugtn.  L — torn.  i. 
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To  me  though  distant  let  thy  friendship  fly. 
Thongh  men  be  mortal,  friendships  must  not  die. 
Of  all  things  else  there's  great  satiety. 

Of  snch  immortal  abstracted  pure  fnendships  indeed  there  is  no 
great  plenty^  and  to  see  brothers  hate  each  other  is  not  so  rare  as  to 
see  them  love  at  this  rate.  "  The  dead  and  the  absent  have  but  few 
friends/'  saj  the  Spaniards;  but  they  who  are  the  same  to  their 
friend  imivpoOev,  when  he  is  in  another  country,  or  in  another 
world,  these  are  they  who  are  fit  to  preserve  the  sacred  fire  for 
eternal  sacrifices,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  exemplar 
friendships  of  the  best  men  which  have  filled  the  world  with  history 
and  wonder:  for  in  no  other  sense  but  this  can  it  be  true  that 
friendships  are  pure  loves,  regarding  to  do  good  more  than  to 
receive  it.  He  that  is  a  friend  after  death,  hopes  not  for  a  recom- 
pense from  his  friend,  and  makes  no  bargain  eitlier  for  fame  or  love ; 
but  is  rewarded  with  the  conscience  and  satisfaction  of  doing 
bravely:  but  then  this  is  demonstration  that  they  choose  friends 
best  who  take  persons  so  worthy  that  can  and  will  do  so :  this  is  the 
profit  and  usefulness  of  friendship ;  and  he  that  contracts  such  a 
noble  union,  must  take  care  that  his  friend  be  such  who  can  and 
will ;  but  hopes  that  himself  shall  be  first  used,  and  put  to  act  it.  I 
will  not  have  such  a  friendship  that  is  good  for  nothing,  but  I  hope 
that  I  shall  be  on  the  giving  and  assisting  part ;  and  yet  if  both  the 
friends  be  so  noble,  and  hope  and  strive  to  do  the  benefit,  I  cannot 
well  say  which  ought  to  yield;  and  whether  that  friendship  were 
braver  that  could  be  content  to  be  unprosperoas  so  his  friend  might 
have  the  glory  of  assisting  him  ;  or  that  which  desires  to  give  assist- 
ances in  the^greatest  measures  of  friendship :  but  he  that  chooses  a 
worthy  friend  that  himself  in  the  days  of  sorrow  and  need  might 
receive  the  advantage,  hath  no  excuse,  no  pardon,  unless  himself  be 
as  certain  to  do  assistances  when  evil  fortune  shall  require  them. 
The  sum  of  this  answer  to  this  enquiry  I  give  you  in  a  pair  of  Greek 
verses, 

tffov  Oc^  ffov  rohs  ^l\ovs  rifx^v  0c Ac*. 

4if  rots  KOKoTs  8i  rovs  ^l\ovs  €{f*py4r€i " 

Friends  are  to  friends  as  lesser  gods,  while  they 
Honour  and  service  to  each  other  pay. 
But  when  a  dark  cloud  comes,  grudge  not  to  lend 
Thy  head,  thy  heart,  thy  fortune  to  thy  friend. 

in.  The  last  enquiry  is,  How  friendships  are  to  be  conducted ; 
that  is,  what  are  the  duties  in  presence  and  in  absence ;  whether  the 
friend  may  not  desire  to  enjoy  his  friend  as  well  as  his  friendship. 
The  answer  to  which  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  what  I  have 
said  already  :  and  if  friendship  be  a  charity  in  society,  and  is  not  for 
contemplation  and  noise,  but  for  material  comforts  and  noble  treat- 
ments and  usages,  there*  is  no  peradventure  but  that  if  I  buy  land,  I 

■  [Poet,  incert— Grot  excerpt,  p.  945.]  '  ['this*  A.] 
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may  eat  the  fruits,  and  if  I  take  a  house  I  may  dwell  in  it;  and  if  I 
love  a  worthy  person,  I  may  please  myself  in  ius  society :  and  in  this 
there  is  no  exception,  unless  the  friendship  be  between  persons  of  a 
different  sex :  for  then  not  only  the  interest  of  their  religion,  and  the 
care  of  their  honour,  but  the  worthiness  of  their  friendship  requires 
that  their  entercourse  be  prudent  and  free  from  suspicion  and  re- 
proach :  and  if  a  friend  is  obliged  to  bear  a  calamity,  so  he  secure 
the  honour  of  his  friend,  it  will  concern  him  to  condc^ct  his  enter- 
course in  the  lines  of  a  virtuous  prudence,  so  that  he  shall  rather 
lose  mucn  of  his  own  comfort,  than  she  any  thing  of  her  honour ; 
and  in  this  case  the  noises  of  people  are  so  to  be  regarded,  that  next 
to  innocence  they  are  the  principal  But  when  by  caution  and  pru- 
dence and  severe  conduct,  a  friend  hath  done  all  that  he  or  she  can 
to  secure  fame  and  honourable  reports ;  after  this,  their  noises  are  to 
be  despised ;  they  must  not  fright  us  from  our  friendships,  nor  from 
her  fairest  entercourses ;  I  may  lawfully  pluck  the  clusters  from  my 
own  vine,  though  he  that  walks  by  calk  me  thief. 

But  by  the  way,  madam,  you  may  see  how  much  I  differ  from  the 
morosity  of  those  cynics  who  would  not  admit  your  sex  into  the  com- 
munities of  a  noble  friendship.  I  believe  some  wives  have  been  the 
best  friends  in  the  world ;  and  few  stories  can  out-do  the  nobleness 
and  piety  of  that  lady^  that  sucked  the  poisonous  purulent  matter 
from  the  wound  of  our  brave  prince  in  the  holy  land,  when  an  assassin 
had  pierced  him  with  a  venomed  arrow.  And  if  it  be  told  that  women 
cannot  retain  counsel,  and  therefore  can  be  no  bjrave  friends ;  I  can 
best  confute  them  by  the  story  of  Porcia%  who  being  fearful  of  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  stabbed  herself  into  the  thigh  i%  try  how  she 
could  bear  pain ;  and  finding  herself  constant  enough  to  that  suf- 
ferance, gently  chid  her  Brutus  for  not  daring  to  trust  her,  since  now 
she  perceived  that  no  torment  could  wrest  that  secret  from  her,  which 
she  hoped  might  be  intrusted  to  her.  If  there  were  not  more  things 
to  be  said  for  your  satisfaction,  I  could  have  made  it  disputable 
whether  have  been  more  illustrious  in  their  friendships,  men  or  Women. 
I  cannot  say  that  women  are  capable  of  all  those  excellencies  by  which 
men  can  oblige  the  world ;  and  therefore  a  female  friend  in  some  cases 
is  not  so  good  a  counsellor  as  a  wise  man,  and  cannot  so  well  defend 
my  honour,  nor  dispose  of  reliefs  and  assistances  if  she  be  under  the 
power  of  another :  but  a  woman  can  love  as  passionately,  and  converse 
as  pleasantly,  and  retain  a  secret  as  faithfully,  and  be  useful  in  her 
proper  ministries ;  and  she  can  die  for  her  friend  as  welTas  the  bravest 
Jioman  knight ;  and  we  find  that  some  persons  have  engaged  them- 
selves as  far  as  death  upon  a  less  interest  than  all  this  amounts  to : 
such  were  the  evxcDXifxaloL^,  as  the  Greeks  call  them,  the  devoti  of  a 


*  [Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  L    The         *  [Plut  in  Bnito,  torn.  t.  p.  870.] 
authority  for  tlie  story  is  Rodcricus  Sane-         *  [Uerod.  Euterp.  cap.  Ixiil] 
tius,  Hi»t  Ilispan.  part  i.  cap.  4.] 
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prince  or  general,  the  assassins  amongst  the  Saracens,  the  ctXShovvoi^ 
amongst  the  old  Galatians :  they  did  as  much  as  a  friend  could  do ; 
and  if  the  greatest  services  of  a  friend  can  be  paid  for  bj  an  ignoble 
price,  we  cannot  grudge  to  virtuous  and  brave  women  that  thej  be 
partnera  in  a  noble  friendship,  since  their  conversation  and  returns 
can  add  so  many  moments  to  the  felicity  of  our  lives :  and  therefore, 
though  a  knife  cannot  enter  as  far  as  a  sword,  yet  a  knife  may  be 
more  aseful  to  some  purposes ;  and  in  every  thing,  except  it  be  against 
an  enemy.  A.  man  is  the  best  friend  in  trouble,  but  a  woman  may 
be  equal  to  him  in  the  days  of  joy :  a  woman  can  as  well  increase  our 
comforts,  but  cannot  so  well  lessen  our  sorrows :  and  therefore  we 
do  not  carry  women ^with  us  when  we  go  to  fight;  but  in  peaceful 
cities  and  times,  virtuous  women  are  the  beauties  of  society  and  the 
prettinesses  of  friendship.  And  when  we  consider  that  few  persons 
in  the  world  have  all  those  excellencies  by  which  friendship  can  be 
useful  and  illustrious,  we  may  as  well  allow  women  as  men  to  be 
friends ;  since  they  can  have  all  that  which  can  be  necessary  and 
essential  to  friendships,  and  these  cannot  have  all  by  which  friend- 
ships can  be  accidentally  improved ;  in  all  some  abatements  will  be 
made ;  and  we  shall  do  too  much  honour  to  women  if  we  reject  them 
from  friendships  because  they  are  not  perfect :  for  if  to  friendships 
we  admit  imperfect  men,  because  no  man  is  perfect :  he  that  rejects 
women  does  find  fault  with  them  because  they  are  not  more  perfect 
than  men,  which  either  does  secretly  affirm  that  they  ought  and  can 
be  perfect,  or  else  it  openly  accuses  men  of  injustice  and  partiality. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  am  a  little  gone  from  my  under- 
taking :  I  went  aside  to  wait  upon  the  women  and  to  do  countenance 
to  their  tender  virtues ;  I  am  now  returned,  and,  if  I  were  to  do  the 
office  of  a  guide  to  uninstructed  friends,  would  add  the  particulars 
following :  madam,  you  need  not  read  them  now,  but  when  any 
friends  come  to  be  taught  by  your  precept  and  example  how  to  con- 
verse in  the  noblest  conjugations^  you  may  put  these  into  better 
words  and  tell  them, 

1.  That  the  first  law  of  friendship  is,  they  must  neither  ask  of 
their  friend  what  is  undecent ;  nor  grant  it  if  themselves  be  asked.  For 
it  is  no  good  office  to  make  my  friend  more  vicious  or  more  a  fool ; 
I  will  restrain  his  folly,  but  not  nurse  it ;  I  will  not  make  my  groom 
the  officer  of  my  lust  and  vanity.  There  are  villains  who  sell  their 
souls  for  bread,  that  offer  sin  and  vanity  at  a  price :  I  should  be  un- 
willing my  friend  should  know  I  am  vicious;  but  if  he  could  be 
brought  to  minister  to  it,  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  my  friend :  and  if 
I  could  offer  it  to  him,  I  do  not  deserve  to  clasp  hands  with  a 
virtuous  person. 

2.  Let  no  man  choose  him  for  his  friend  whom  it  should  be  pos- 
sible for  him  ever  after  to  hate ;  for  though  the  society  may  justly  be 

*  [al.  ai\6iovpoi'    Athen.  vi.   12.  a1.      22.] 
54.     *  Soldurii/  Cses.  de  bell.  gaU.  iii.  '  [*  conjurations*  A.J 
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interrapted,  yet  loTe  is  an  immortal  thing,  and  I  wiQ  nerer  despise 
him  whom  1  could  onoe  think  worthy  ot  mj  love.  A  friend  that 
proves  not  good  is  rather  to  be  suffered,  th^  any  enmities  be  en- 
tertained :  and  there  are  some  outer  offices  of  friendship  and  like 
drudgeries  in  which  the  less  worthy  are  to  be  employed,  and  it  is 
better  that  he  be  below  stairs  than  quite  thrown  out  of  doors. 

8.  There  are  two  thingsf  which  a  friend  can  never  pardon,  a 
treacherous  blow  and  the  revealing  of  a  secret,  because  these  are 
against  the  nature  of  friendship;  tney  are  the  adulteries  of  it,  and 
dusolve  the  union;  and  in  the  mattm  of  friendship,  which  is  the 
marriage  of  souls,  these  are  the  proper  causes  of  divorce :  and  there- 
fore I  shall  add  this  only,  that  secrecy  is  the  chastity  of  friendship, 
and  the  publication  of  it  is  a  prostitution  and  direct  debauchery ;  but 
a  secret,  treacherous  wound  is  a  perfect  and  unpardonable  apostasy. 
I  remember  a  pretty  apologue  that  Bromiard^  teUs; — A  fowler  in  a 
sharp  frosty  morning  having  taken  many  little  birds  for  which  he 
had  long  watched,  Inegan  to  take  up  his  nets ;  and  nipping  the  birds 
on  the  head  laid  them  down.  A  young  thrush  espving  the  tears 
trickling  down  his  cheeks  by  reason  of  the  extreme  ofAd,  said  to  her 
mother,  that  certainly  the  man  was  very  merciful  and  compassionate 
that  wept  so  bitterly  over  the  calamity  of  the  poor  birds.  But  her 
mother  told  her  more  wisely,  that  she  might  better  judge  of  the  man's 
disposition  by  his  hand  than  by  his  eye ;  and  if  the  hands  do  strike 
treacherously,  he  can  never  be  admitted  to  friendship,  who  speaks 
fairly  and  weeps  pitifully.  Friendship  is  the  greatest  honesty  and 
ingenuity  in  the  world. 

4.  Never  accuse  thy  friend,  nor  believe  him  that  does;  if  thou 
dost,  thou  hast  broken  the  skin ;  hut  he  that  is  angry  with  every 
little  fault  breaks  the  bones  of  friendship;  and  when  we  consider 
that  in  society  and  the  accidents  of  every  day,  in  which  no  man  is 
constantly  pleased  or  jdispleased  with  the  same  things,  we  shall  find 
reason  to  impute  the  change  unto  ourselves^ ;  and  the  emanations  of 
the  sun  are  still  glorious,  when  our  eyes  are  sore :  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  angry  with  an  eternal  light,  because  we  have  a  change- 
able and  a  mortal  faculty.  But  however,  do  not  think  thou  didst 
contract  alliance  with  an  angel,  when  thou  didst  take  thy  friend  into 
thy  bosom ;  he  may  be  weak  as  well  as  thou  art,  and  thou  mayest 
need  pardon  as  well  as  he,  and 

Efris  afAOfnvKpat  ^ikaty  ^rt  rdtrri  xoA^ro, 

Oihror*  tu^  ikx^Xois  i^fuoi  oCSf  ^(Aoi 
[ETcy.]     Theogn.  [lin.  823.] 

'  [Ecclus.   xxii.   22.  'If   tliou  hast  wound:  for  for  these  thingt  every  friend 

opened  thy  mouth   against  thy  friend,  will  depart'] 

fear  not ;  for  there  may  be  a  reconcilia-  ^    [Summa   praedicantiam,    '  Miseri- 

tion  :  except  for  upbraiding,  or  pride,  or  cordia.'  torn.  iL  fo.  41.  4to.  Venet  15S6.] 

disclosing  of  secrets,  or  a  treacheroas  '  [*and  when . .  oanelret;'  tie  edd.] 
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'That  man  loves  flattery  more  than  friendship,  who  would  not  only 
have  his  friend,  bnt  all  the  contingencies  of  his  friend  to  humoor 
him.' 

^  5.  Give  thj  friend  connsd  wiselj  and  charitably,  but  leave  him  to 
his  liberty  whether  he  will  follow  thee  or  no :  and  be  not  angry  if 
Ih^  connsel  be  rejected;  for  'advice  is  no  empire,'  and  he  is  not  my 
frigid  that  will  he  my  judge  whether  I  will  or  no.  Neoptolemus^ 
had  never  been  honoured  with  the  victory  and  spoils  of  Troy  if  he 
had  attended  to  the  tears  and  counsel  of  Lycomedes,  who  being  afraid 
to  ventnre  the  young  man,  fain  would  have  had  him  sleep  at  home 
safe  in  his  little  island.  He  that  gives  advice  to  his  friend  and  exacts 
obedienee  to  it,  does  not  the  kindness  and  ingenuity  of  a  friend,  but 
the  ofBce  and  pertness  of  a  school-master. 

6.  Never  be  a  judge  between  thy  friends  in  any  matter  where 
both  set  their  hearts  upon  the  victory :  if  strangers  or  enemies  be 
litigants^  whatever  side  thou  favourest,  thou  gettest  a  friend,  but 
when  friends  are  the  parties  thou  losest  one. 

7.  Never  comport  tiiysdf  so,  as  that  thy  friend  can  be  afraid  of 
thee :  for  then  the  state  of  the  relation  alt^  when  a  new  and  trou- 
Txlescmie  passion  supervenes.  OderutU  quoa  meiuufU^.  ''  Perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear**:  and  no  man  is  a  friend  to  a  tyrant;  but  that 
friendship  is  tyranny  where  the  love  is  changed  into  fear,  equality 
into  empire  society  mto  obedience ;  for  then  m  my  kindness  to  him 
also  will  be  no  better  than  flattery. 

8.  When  you  admonish  your  friend,  let  it  be  without  bitterness; 
when  you  elude  him,  let  it  be  without  reproach ;  when  you  praise 
him,  let  it  be  with  worthy  purposes,  and  for  just  causes,  and  in  friend- 

X'  measures ;  too  much  of  that  is  flattery,  too  little  is  envy ;  if  jou 
>  it  justly,  you  teach  him  true  measures :  but  when  others  praise 
him,  rejoice,  though  they  praise  not  thee,  and  remember  that  if  thou 
esteemest  his  praise  to  be  thy  disparagement,  thou  art  envious, 
but  neither  just  nor  kind. 

9.  When  all  things  else  are  equal,  prefer  an  old  friend  before  a 
new.  If  thou  meanest  to  spend  thy  friend,  and  make  a  gain  of  him 
till  he  be  weary,  thou  wilt  esteem  him  as  a  beast  of  burden,  the 
worse  for  his  age ;  but  if  thou  esteemest  him  by  noble  measures,  he 
will  be  better  to  thee  by  thy  being  used  to  him,  by  trial  and  ex- 
perience, by  reciprocation  of  endearments,  and  an  habitual  worthi- 
Jiess.  An  old  friend  is  like  old  wine,  which  when  a  man  hath  drunk, 
he  doth  not  desire  new,  because  he  saith  the  old  is  better.  But 
every  old  friend  was  new  once ;  and  if  he  be  worthy,  keep  the  new 
one  till  he  become  old. 

10.  After  all  this,  treat  thy  friend  nobly,  love  to  be  with  him,  do 
to  him  ail  the  worthinesses  of  love  and  fair  endearment,  according  to 
thy  capacity  and  his ;  bear  with  his  infirmities  till  they  approach  to- 

'  [Cic  de  amicit,  cap.  xx.]  jncnt  ii.  2.] 

>  [vid.  Sen.  da  ira,  L  16,  at  da  de-  -  [I  John  iv.  18.] 

I.  H 
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wards  being  Griminjd ;  but  nefcr  disBembk  with  Yam,  never  despise 
him,  nerer  lemTe  him.  Give  him  gifts*  smd  npbndd  him  not,  and 
refuse  not  his  kindnesses,  and  be  sore  nerer  to  despise  the  smallness 
or  the  impropriety  of  them.  Qn^rwuUmr  amor  ben^tdo  aecepto;  'a 
ffift/  saith  Solomon,  '&steiMth  friendships^  for  as  an  qre  that  dwells 
long  upon  a  star  must  be  refreshed  with  lesser  beauties  and  strength- 
ened with  greens  and  looking-glasses,  lest  the  sight  become  amazed 
with  too  great  a  sfdendor ;  so  must  the  love  of  friends  sometimes  be 
refreshed  with  material  and  low  caresses;  lest  by  striving  to  be  too 
divine  it  become  less  humane® :  it  must  be  allowed  its  shm  of  both : 
it  is  humane*  in  giving  pardon  and  fair  construction,  and  openness 
and  ingenuity,  and  keeping  secrets;  it  hath  something  that  is  diving 
because  it  is  beneficent;  but  mudb,  because  it  is  eternaL 


POSTSCRIPT. 

If  you  shall  think  it  fit  Uiat  these  papers  pass  further  than  your 
own  eye  and  closet,  I  desire  they  may  be  consigned  into  the  hands  of 
my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Wedderbume^ ;  for  I  do  not  only  expose  all 
my  sickness  to  his  cure,  but  I  submit  my  weaknesses  to  his  censure, 
being  as  confident  to  find  of  him  charity  for  what  is  pardonable,  as 
rem^y  for  what  is  curable :  but  indeed,  madam,  I  look  upon  that 
worthy  man  as  an  idea  of  friendship,  and  if  I  had  no  other  notices  of 
friendship  or  conversation  to  instruct  me  than  his,  it  were  su£Bcient : 
for  whatsoever  I  can  say  of  friendship,  I  can  say  of  his,  and  as  all 
that  know  him  reckon  him  amongst  the  best  physicians,  so  I  know 
him  worthy  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  best  friends. 

■  Extra  fortanam  est  quicqatd  donatur  amicis ; 

Quas  dederis  solaa  semper  babebis  opes. — MartiaL,  lib.  t.  [epii  zliiL] 

Et  tamen  hoc  vithiin,  sed  noa  lere,  sit  licet  unnm. 

Quod  eolit  ingratas  pauper  amicitias. 
Quia  largitur  opes  veteri  fidoque  sodali  f — [ib.,  ep.  xiz.] 

Non  belle  qusdam  faciunt  duo :  snfficit  uniiB 

Huic  operi :  si  ris  ut  loquar,  ipse  tace. 
Crede  tnihi  quamvis  ingentia  Posthame,  dones, 

Aactoris  pereunt  gairulitate  aoL — [ibu,  ep.  liiL] 

•  [Sec  vol.  ▼.  p.  S86  note.]  wards  be  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
f  [*  Joh.  Wedderboume,  doct  of  pbys.  hood,  and  was  highly  valued  when  he  was 
of  the  luiiversity  of  St  Andrew  in  Scot-  in  Holland  with  the  prince,  1646-7.  At 
land  . .  was  originally  a  professor  of  phi-  length  though  his  infirmities  and  great 
losophy  in  the  said  university,  but  tliat  age  forced  him  to  retire  from  public  prac^ 
being  too  narrow  a  place  for  so  great  a  tice  and  business,  yet  his  fame  contracted 
person,  he  left  it,  travelled  into  various  all  the  Scotch  nation  to  him ;  and  bit 
countries,  and  became  so  celebrated  for  noble  hospitality  and  kindness  to  all  that 
his  great  learning  and  skill  in  physic,  were  learned  and  virtuous,  made  his  con- 
that  he  was  the  chief  man  of  his  country  versation  no  less  loved,  than  his  advice 
for  many  years  for  that  faculty.    After-  was  desired.'    Wood,  Fait  Ozon.  1646.] 
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TO 
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I.   PERSONAL  DUTY. 

1.  Bekehbeb  that  it  is  your  great  diity,  and  tied  on  joa  bj  many 
obligations,  that  you  be  exemplar  in  your  lives,  and  be  patterns  and 
nresidents  to  your  flocks :  lest  it  be  said  unto  vou, '  Why  takest  thou 
My  law  into  thy  mouth,  seeing  thou  hatest  to  be  reformed  thereby^  f' 
He  that  lives  an  idle  life  may  preach  with  truth  and  reason,  or  as 
did  the  pharisees ;  but  not  as  Christ,  or  as  one  having  authcMrity. 

n.  Every  minister  in  taking  accounts  of  his  life,  must  judge  of  his 
du^  by  more  strict  and  severer  measures  than  he  does  of  his  people ; 
and  he  that  ties  heavy  burdens  upon  others  ought  himself  to  carry 
the  heaviest  end :  and  many  things  may  be  lawful  in  them  which  he 
must  not  suffer  in  himself. 

ni.  Let  everv  minister  endeavour  to  be  learned  in  all  spiritual 
wisdom,  and  skilful  in  the  things  of  God ;  for  he  will  ill  teach  others 
the  way  of  godliness  perfectly,  that  is  himself  a  babe  and  uninstructed. 
An  ignorant  miuister  is  an  head  without  an  eye;  and  an  evil  minister 
is  salt  that  hath  no  savour. 

IV.  Every  minister  above  all  things  must  be  careful  that  he  be 
not  a  servant  of  nassion,  whether  of  anger  or  desire.  For  he  that  is 
not  a  master  of  nis  passions  will  always  be  useless,  and  quickly  will 
become  CiHitemptible  and  cheap  in  the  eyes  of  his  parish. 

V.  Let  no  minister  be  litigious  in  any  thing;  not  greedy  or 
covetous ;  nor  insisting  upon  little  things,  or  quarrellinff  for  or  ex- 
acting of  every  minute  portion  of  his  dues;  but  bountiful  and  easy; 
remitting  of  his  right,  when  to  do  so  may  be  useful  to  his  people,  or 
when  the  contrary  may  do  mischief,  and  cause  reproach.  "Be  not 
over  righteous,"  saith  Solomon^;  that  is,  not  severe  in  demanding 
or  forcing  every  thing,  though  it  be  indeed  his  due. 

•  [See  psalm  1.  16.]  >»  [Eccles.  tu.  16.] 
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YI.  Let  not  the  name  of  the  church  be  made  a  pretence  for  per- 
sonal covetousness^  by  saying,  'you  are  willing  to  remit  many  things, 
but  you  must  not  wrong  the  church  :*  for  though  it  be  true  that  you 
are  not  to  do  prejudice  to  succession,  yet  many  things  may  be  lor- 
given  upon  just  occasions,  from  which  the  church  shall  receive  no  in- 
commodity ;  but  be  sure  that  there  are  but  few  things  which  thou 
art  bound  to  do  in  thy  personal  capacity,  but  the  same  also,  and 
more,  thou  art  obliged  to  perform  as  thou  art  a  public  person. 

YII.  Never  exact  the  offerings,  or  customary  wages,  and  such  as 
are  allowed  by  law,  in  the  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  nor  con- 
dition for  them,  nor  secure  them  beforehand ;  but  first  do  your  ofBce, 
and  minister  the  sacraments  purely,  readily,  and  for  Christ's  sake; 
and  when  that  is  done,  receive  what  is  your  due. 

Vili.  Avoid  all  pride,  as  you  would  flee  from  the  most  frightful 
apparition,  or  the  most  cruel  enemy;  and  remember  that  you  can 
never  truly  teach  humility,  or  tell  what  it  is,  unless  you  practise  it 
yourselves. 

IX.  Take  no  measures  of  humility  but  such  as  are  material  and 
tangible;  such  which  consist  not  in  humble  words,  and  lowly 
gestures;  but  what  is  first  truly  radicated  in  your  souls,  in  low 
opinion  of  yourselves,  and  in  real  preferring  others  before  your- 
selves; and  in  such  significations  which  can  neither  deceive  your- 
selves nor  others. 

X.  Let  every  curate  of  souls  strive  to  understand  himself  best; 
and  then  to  understand  others.  Let  him  spare  himself  least;  bat 
most  severely  judge,  censure,  and  condemn  himself.  If  he  be 
learned,  let  him  shew  it  bv  wise  teacliing,  and  humble  manners :  if 
he  be  not  learned,  let  him  be  sure  to  get  so  much  knowledge  as  to 
know  that,  and  so  much  humility,  as  not  to  grow  insolent,  and 
puffed  up  by  his  emptiness.  For  many  will  pardon  a  good  man  that 
IS  less  learned ;  but  if  he  be  proud  no  man  will  forgive  him. 

XL  Let  every  minister  be  careful  to  live  a  life  as  abstracted  firom 
the  affairs  of  the  world  as  his  necessity  will  permit  him ;  but  at  no 
hand  to  be  immerged  and  principally  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  What  cannot  be  avoided,  and  what  is  of  good  report,  and 
what  he  is  obliged  to  by  any  personal  or  collateral  duty,  that  he  may 
do,  but  no  more;  ever  rememoering  the  saying  of  our  blessed  Ix)rd«, 
''In  the  world  ye  shall  have  trouble,  but  in  Me  ye  shall  have  peace:" 
and  consider  this  also,  which  is  a  great  truth,— that  every  degree  of 
love  to  the  world  is  so  much  taken  from  the  love  of  God. 

Xn.  Be  no  otherwise  solicitous  of  your  fame  and  reputation,  but 
by  doing  your  duty  well  and  wisely;  in  other  things  refer  yourself  to 

<  [John  xvi  83.] 
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God :  but  if  you  meet  with  evil  tongues,  be  careful  that  you  bear 
reproaches  sweetly  and  temperately. 

Xm.  Bemember  that  no  minister  can  govern  his  people  well  and 
prosperously,  unless  himself  hath  learned  humbly  and  cheerfully  to 
obey  his  superior :  for  every  minister  should  be  like  the  good  cen- 
turion in  the  gospel ;  himself  is  under  authority,  and  he  hath  people 
under  him. 

XIV.  Be  sure  in  all  your  words  and  actions  to  preserve  christian 
amplicity  and  ingenuity ;  to  do  to  others  as  you  would  be  done  unto 
yourself;  and  never  to  speak  what  you  do  not  think.  Trust  to  truth, 
rather  than  to  your  memory ;  for  this  may  fail  you,  that  will  never. 

XV.  Pray  much  and  very  fervently  for  all  your  parishioners,  and 
all  men  that  belong  to  you,  and  all  that  belong  to  God ;  but  especially 
for  the  conversion  of  souls :  and  be  very  zealous  for  nothing,  but 
for  God's  glory^  and  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of 
your  charges :  ever  remember  that  you  are  by  God  appointed  as  the 
ministers  of  prayer,  and  the  ministers  of  good  things,  to  pray  for  all 
the  worid,  and  to  heal  all  the  world,  as  far  as  you  are  able. 

XVI.  EveiT  minister  must  learn  and  practise  patience,  that  by 
bearing  all  adversity  meekly,  and  humbly,  and  cheerfully,  and  by 
doing  all  his  duty  with  unwearied  industry,  with  great  courage,  con- 
stancy, and  christian  magnanimity,  he  may  the  better  assist  his 
people  in  the  bearing  of  their  crosses,  and  overcoming  of  their 
difiBculties. 

XV II.  He  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still,  and  still  more  holy, 
and  never  think  he  hath  done  his  work  till  all  be  finished  by  per- 
severance, and  the  measures  of  perfection,  in  a  holy  life,  and  a  holy 
death :  but  at  no  hand  must  he  magnify  himself  by  vain  separations 
from  others,  or  despising  them  that  are  not  so  holy. 


n.   OP  PRUDENCE  REQUIRED  IN  MINISTERS. 

XVlil.  Bemember  that  discretion  is  the  mistress  of  all  graces ; 
and  humility  is  the  greatest  of  all  miracles :  and  without  this,  all 
graces  perish  to  a  man's  self;  and  without  that,  all  graces  are  useless 
unto  others. 

XIX.  Let  no  minister  be  governed  by  the  opinion  of  his  people, 
and  destroy  his  duty  by  unreasonable  compliance  with  their  humours, 
lest  as  the  bishop  of  Granata  told  the  governors  of  Lena  and  Patti, 
like  silly  animals  they  take  burdens  upon  their  backs  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  multitude,  which  they  neither  can  retain  with  prudence,  nor 
shake  off  with  safety. 
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XX.  Let  not  the  reverence  of  any  man  cause  joa  fo  sin  against 
God^;  but  in  the  matter  of  souls,  being  well  advised,  be  bold  and 
confident;  but  abate  nothing  of  the  honour  of  God,  or  the  just  mea- 
sures of  your  duty,  to  satisfy  the  importunity  of  any  man  whatsoever, 
and  God  will  bear  you  out. 

XXI.  When  you  teach  your  people  any  part  of  their  duty,  as  in 
paying  their  debts,  their  tithes  and  offerings,  in  giving  due  reverence 
and  religious  regards,  diminish  nothing  of  admonition  in  these  parti- 
culars, and  the  IDlc,  though  they  object '  that  you  speak  for  yourselves, 
and  in  your  own  cases/  For  counsel  is  not  the  worse,  but  the  better, 
if  it  be  profitable  both  to  him  that  gives,  and  to  him  that  takes  it 
Only  do  it  in  simplicity,  and  principally  intend  the  good  of  their 
souls. 

XXn.  In  taking  accounts  of  the  good  lives  of  yoursdves  or  others, 
take  your  measures  bv  the  express  words  of  scripture;  and  next  to 
them  estimate  them  by  their  proportion  and  compliance  with  the 
public  measures,  with  the  laws  of  the  nation,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
and  by  the  rules  of  fame,  of  public  honesty  and  ffood  r^rt ;  and 
last  of  all  by  their  observation  of  the  ordinances  and  exterior  parts  of 
religion. 

XXm.  Be  not  satisfied  when  you  have  done  a  good  work,  unless 
you  have  also  done  iti  well ;  and  when  you  have^  then  be  careful  that 
vain-glory,  partiality,  self-conceit,  or  any  other  folly  or  indiscretion, 
snatch  it  not  out  of  your  hand,  and  cheat  you  of  the  reward. 

XXIV.  Be  careful  so  to  order  yourself  that  you  tail  not  into 
temptation  and  folly  in  the  presaice  of  any  of  your  charges;  and 
especially  that  you  fall  not  into  chidings  and  intemperate  talkings, 
and  sudden  and  violent  expressions :  never  be  a  party  in  clamours 
and  scoldings,  lest  your  calling  become  usdess,  and  your  person 
contemptible;  ever  remembering,  that  if  you  cheaply  and  ughtly 
be  engaged  in  such  low  usages  with  any  person,  that  person  is  hkely 
to  be  lost  from  all  possibility  of  receiving  much  ^ood  from  your 
ministry. 


UI.  THE  BULBS  AND  HEASUBES  OF  4K)VEBNMEKT  TO  M  TJSBD  BT 
MINISTEBS  IN  THBIB  BBSFEGTIVB  CIJBBS. 

XXV.  Use  no  violence  to  any  man,  to  bring  him  to  your  opinion ; 
but  by  the  word  of  your  proper  ministry,  by  demonstrations  of  the 
Spirit,  by  rational  discourses,  by  excellent  examples,  constrain  them 
to  come  in :  and  for  other  things  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  their 
own  liberty,  to  the  measures  of  the  laws,  and  the  conduct  of  their 
governors. 

*  [Sm  Eedttfl.  iv.  22.} 
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XXYL  Suffer  no  quarrel  in  jonr  parish,  and  speedily  suppress  it 
when  it  ia  begun;  and  though  lul  wise  men  will  abstain  from  inter- 
posing in  other  men's  affairs,  and  especially  in  matters  of  interest, 
which  men  love  too  well;  yet  it  is  your  duty  here  to  interpose,  by 
jKrsuading  them  to  friendships,  reconcilements,  moderate  prosecu- 
tions of  their  pretences;  and  by  all  means  yon  prudenUy  can,  to 
bring  them  to  peace  and  brotherly  kindness. 

XXVn.  Suffer  no  houses  of  debauchery,  of  drunkenness  or  lust 
in  your  parishes;  but  implore  the  assistance  of  authority  for  the 
suppressing  of  all  such  meeting-places  and  nurseries  of  impiety;  and 
IB  for  places  of  public  entertainment,  take  care  that  they  observe  the 
rales  c^  christian  piety,  and  the  aHowed  measures  of  laws. 

XJLVJLLI.  If  there  be  any  papists  or  sectaries  in  your  parishes, 
neelect  not  frequently  to  comer  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
aaia  by  the  importunity  of  wise  discourses  seeking  to  gain  them. 
Bat  stir  np  no  viofences  against  them ;  but  leave  them  (if  they  be 
inconble)  to  the  wise  and  merciful  disposition  of  the  laws. 

XXIX.  Becdve  not  the  people  to  doubtful  disputations* :  and  let 
no  names  of  sects  or  differing  religions  be  kept  up  amongst  you,  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  and  private  charity :  and  teach 
not  the  people  to  estimate  their  piety  by  their  distance  from  any 
opinion,  but  by  their  faith  in  Christ,  their  obedience  to  Gk>d  and  the 
law8;p  and  their  love  to  all  christian  people,  even  though  they  be 
deceived. 

XXX.  Think  no  man  considerable  upon  the  point  or  pretence  of 
a  tender  conscience,  unless  he  live  a  good  life,  and  in  all  things 
endeavour  to  approve  himself  void  of  offence  both  towards  God  and 
man:  but  if  he  be  an  humble  person,  modest  and  enquiring,  apt 
to  learn  uid  desirous  of  information ;  if  he  seeks  for  it  in  all  ways 
reasonable  and  pious,  and  is  obedient  to  laws,  then  take  care  of  him, 
use  him  tenderly,  persuade  him  meekly,  reprove  him  gently,  and 
deal  mercifully  with  him,  till  God  shall  reveal  that  also  unto  him,  in 
which  Ins  unavoidable  trouble  and  his  temptation  Ues. 

XXXI.  Mark  them  that  cause  divisions  among  you,  and  avoid 
them:  for  such  persons  fure  by  the  scripture'  odled  ^scandals'  in 
the  abstract ;  they  are  offenders  and  offences  too.  But  if  any  man 
have  an  opinion,  let  him  have  it  to  himself,  till  he  can  be  cured  of 
his  disease  by  time,  and  counsel,  and  gentle  usages.  But  if  he 
separates  from  the  church,  or  gathers  a  congr^ation,  he  is  proud, 
and  is  fallen  from  the  communion  of  saints,  and  the  unity  of  the 
catholic  church. 

•  [rid.  Rom.  xit.  1.] 

'  o'acdySoAa  wapii  r^  5idax4*^    Vide  Rom.  vrl  17|  o«  ZiXMrrvrowr^s, 
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^xxii-  He  that  obserres  any  of  his  peopk  to  be  lealons,  1^  him 
be  careful  to  condact  that  seal  into  audi  diannds  where  there  is 
least  danger  of  inoonveniai^ ;  lei  him  employ  it  in  something  that 
ia  good;  let  it  be  pressed  to  fight  against  sin.  For  seal  is  like  a 
cancer  in  the  keast;  feed  it  with  good  flesh,  or  it  will  devour  the 
heart. 

XXXm.  Strive  to  get  the  love  of  the  congr^ation;  bat  let  it 
not  d^enerate  into  popularity.  Cause  them  to  love  you  and  revere 
you ;  to  love  with  rdigion,  not  for  your  compliance ;  for  the  good  you 
do  them,  not  for  that  you  please  them.  Gkt  their  love  by  doing  your 
duty,  but  not  by  omitting  or  qmiling  any  part  of  it :  ever  remember- 
ing the  severe  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour^, ''  Woe  be  to  you  when 
all  men  speak  well  of  you.^' 

XXXIV.  Suffer  not  the  common  people  to  prattle  about  religion 
and  questions;  but  to  speak  little,  to  be*8wift  to  hear,  and  slow  to 
roeak;  that  they  learn  to  do  good  works  for  necessary  uses,  that 
they  work  with  their  hands,  that  they  may  havelrherewithal  to  sive 
to  them  that  need ;  that  they  study  to  be  quiet,  and  learn  to  do  their 
own  business. 

XXXV.  Let  every  minister  take  care  that  he  call  upon  his  charge, 
that  they  order  themselves  so,  that  thev  leave  no  void  spaces  of 
their  time,  but  that  eveiy  part  of  it  be  filled  with  useful  or  innocent 
employment.  For  where  there  is  a  space  without  business,  that 
space  is  the  proper  time  for  danger  and  temptation ;  and  no  man  is 
more  miserable  than  he  that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time. 

XXXVT.  Fear  no  man's  person  in  the  doing  of  your  duty  wisely, 
and  according  to  the  laws :  remembering  always  that  a  servant  of 
God  can  no  more  be  hurt  by  all  the  powers  of  wickedness,  than  by 
the  noise  of  a  fl/s  wing,  or  the  chirping  of  a  sparrow.  Brethren,  do 
well  for  yourselves :  do  well  for  yourselves  as  long  as  vou  have  time; 
you  know  not  how  soon  death  wSi  come. 

XXXVII.  Entertain  no  persons  into  your  assemblies  from  other 
parishes,  unless  upon  great  occasion,  or  in  the  destitution  of  a 
minister,  or  by  contingency  and  seldom  visits,  or  with  leave :  lest 
the  labour  of  thy  brother  be  discouraged,  and  thyself  be  thought  to 
preach  Christ  out  of  envy,  and  not  of  good  will. 

XXXVni.  Never  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  matters 
of  controversy;  teach  them  obedience,  not  arrogancy ;  teach  them  to 
be  humble,  not  craftv.  For  without  the  aid  of  false  guides  you  will 
find  some  of  them  of  themselves  apt  enough  to  be  troublesome :  and 
a  question  put  into  their  heads,  and  a  power  of  judging  into  their 
hands,  is  a  patting  it  to  their  choice  whether  you  shall  be  trou- 

f  [Luke  Ti  26.] 
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bfed  by  them  Uui  week  or  the  neit;  for  muoh  longer  you  cannot 
escape. 

XXXIX.  Let  no  minister  of  a  parish  introdace  any  ceremony, 
rites  or  gestores,  though  with  some  seeming  piety  and  devotion,  but 
what  are  commanded  hy  the  church,  and  estabUshed  by  law:  and 
let  these  also  be  wisely  and  usefully  explicated  to  the  people,  that 
they  may  understand  tiie  reasons  and  measures  of  obedience;  but 
let  there  be  no  more  introduced,  lest  the  people  be  burdened  un- 
necessarfly,  and  tempted  or  divided. 


lY.  BULBS  AND  ADTICBS  OONCBBNIKO  PBEACHIirO. 

XL.  Let  every  minister  be  diligent  in  preaching  the  word  of  God, 
according  to  the  ability  that  God  gives  him :  ever  remembering,  that 
to  minister  God's  word  unto  the  people  is  the  one  half  of  his  great 
office  and  employment. 

XLL  Let  eveiy  minister  be  careful  that  what  he  delivers  be  indeed 
the  word  of  God :  that  his  sermon  be  answerable  to  the  text ;  for 
this  is  God's  word,  the  other  ought  to  be  according  to  it;  that 
although  in  itself  it  be  but  the  word  of  man,  yet  by  the  nurpose, 
truth,  and  signification  of  it,  it  may  in  a  secondary  sense  be  tne  word 
of  God. 

XLn.  Do  not  spend  your  sermons  in  general  and  indefinite  things, 
as  in  exhortations  to  the  people  to  get  Christ,  to  be  united  to  Christ, 
and  things  of  the  like  unlimited  signification ;  but  tell  them  in  every 
duty  whai  are  the  measures,  what  circumstances,  what  instruments, 
and  what  is  the  particular  minute  meaning  of  every  general  advice. 
For  genends  not  explicated  do  but  fill  the  people's  heads  with  empty 
notions,  and  their  mouths  with  perpetual  unintelligible  talk :  but 
their  hearts  remain  empty,  and  themselves  are  not  edified. 

XLm.  Let  not  the  humours  and  inclinations  of  the  people  be  the 
measures  of  your  doctrines,  but  let  your  doctrines  be  the  measure  of 
their  persuasions.  Let  them  know  from  you  what  they  ought  to  do ; 
but  if  you  learn  from  them  what  you  ought  to  teach,  vou  will  give 
but  a  very  ill  account  at  the  day  of  judgment  of  the  souls  committed 
to  you.  He  that  receives  from  the  people  what  he  shall  teach  them, 
is  bke  a  nurse  that  asks  of  her  child  what  physic  she  shall  give  him. 

XLIV.  Every  minister,  in  reproofs  of  sin  and  sinners,  ought  to 
concern  himself  in  the  faults  of  them  that  are  present,  but  not  of  the 
absent ;  nor  in  reproof  of  the  times ;  for  this  can  serve  no  end  but  of 
faction  and  sedition,  public  murmur  and  private  discontent ;  besides 
this,  it  docs  nothing  but  amuse  the  people  in  the  faults  of  others. 
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teaching  them  to  revile  their  betters^  and  neglect  the  dangers  of  their 
own  sools. 

XLY.  As  it  looks  like  flattery  and  design  to  preach  nothing  be- 
fore magistrates  but  the  duty  of  their  people  and  their  own  eminency, 
so  it  is  the  banning  of  mutiny  to  preach  to  the  people  the  duty  ^ 
their  superiors  and  supreme;  it  can  neither  come  from  a  good  prin- 
ciple, nor  tend  to  a  good  end.  Every  minister  ought  to  preach  to 
his  parish,  and  ui^  their  dutv :  S.  John  the  baptist  told  the  soldiers 
what  the  soldiers  should  do,  but  troubled  not  their  heads  with  what 
was  the  duty  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees. 

XLYI.  In  the  reproof  of  sins  be  as  particular  as  yon  please,  and 
spare  no  man's  sin,  but  meddle  with  no  man's  person;  neither  name 
any  man,  nor  signify  him,  neither  reproach  him,  nor  make  him  to  be 
suspected ;  he  that  doth  otherwise  makes  his  sermon  to  be  a  libel, 
and  the  ministry  of  repentance  an  instrument  of  revenge;  and  so 
doing  he  shall  exasperate  the  man,  but  never  amend  the  sinner. 

XLYU.  Let  the  business  of  your  sermons  be  to  preach  holy  life, 
obedience,  peace,  love  among  neighbours,  hearty  love,  to  live  as  the 
old  Christians  did,  and  the  new  should ;  to  do  hurt  to  no  man,  to  do 
good  to  every  man :  for  in  these  things  the  honour  of  God  consists, 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

XLVllL  Press  those  graces  most  that  do  most  good,  and  make 
the  lenst  noise ;  such  as  giving  privately  and  forgiving  publicly ;  and 

Ercscribe  the  grace  of  charity  by  all  the  measures  of  it  which  are  given 
y  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xiii.  For  this  grace  is  not  finished  by  good 
words  nor  yet  by  good  works,  but  it  is  a  great  building,  ana  many 
materials  go  to  the  structure  of  it.  It  is  worth  your  study,  for  it  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  ccmimandments. 

XLIX.  Because  it  is  impossible  that  charity  should  live^  unless  the 
lust  of  the  tongue  be  mortified,  let  every  minister  in  his  charge  he 
frequent  and  severe  against  slanderers,  detractors,  and  backbiters; 
for  the  crime  of  backbiting  is  the  poison  of  charity ;  and  yet  so  com- 
mon, that  it  is  passed  into  a  proverb,  '*  After  a  good  dinner  let  us  sit 
down  and  backbite  our  neighbours.'' 

L.  Let  every  minister  be  careful  to  observe,  and  vehement  in  re- 
proving, those  faults  of  his  parishioners,  of  which  the  laws  cannot  or 
do  not  take  cognizance,  such  as  are  many  degrees  of  intemperate 
drinkings,  gluttony,  riotous  living,  expences  above  their  abili^,  pride, 
bragging,  lying  in  ordinary  conversation,  covetousness,  peevishness, 
and  hasty  anger,  and  such  like.  For  the  word  of  Ood  searches 
deeper  than  the  laws  of  men ;  and  many  things  will  be  hard  to  prove 
by  the  measures  of  courts,  which  are  easy  enough  to  be  observed  by 
the  watchful  and  diligent  eye  and  ear  of  the  guide  of  souls. 
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LL  In  your  sermons  to  the  people^  often  speak  of  the  foiir  last 
things,  of  Death  and  Judgment,  Heaven  and  Hell :  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  God's  mercy  to  repenting  sinners,  and  His 
severity  against  the  impenitent ;  of  the  formidable  examples  of  God's 
anger  poured  forth  upon  rebels,  sacrilegious,  oppressors  of  widows 
and  orphans,  and  all  persons  guilty  of  crying  sins :  tliese  are  useful, 
safe,  and  profitable ;  but  never  run  into  extravagancies  and  curiosities, 
nor  trouble  yourselves  or  them  with  mysterious  secrets ;  for  there  is 
more  laid  before  you  than  you  can  understand ;  and  the  whole  duty 
of  man  is,  'To  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments^/  Speak  but 
very  little  of  the  secret  and  high  things  of  God,  but  as  mucn  as  you 
can  of  the  lowness  and  humility  of  Christ. 

LII.  fie  not  hasty  in  pronouncing  damnation  against  any  man  or 
party  in  a  matter  of  disputation.  It  is  enough  that  you  reprove  an 
error ;  but  what  shall  be  the  sentence  against  it  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, thou  knowest  not,  and  therefore  pray  for  the  erring  person, 
and  reprove  him,  but  leave  the  sentence  to  his  Judge. 

Lin.  Let  your  sermons  teach  the  duty  of  all  states  of  men  to 
whom  you  speak ;  and  particularly  take  care  of  servants  and  hirelings, 
merchants  and  tradesmen^  that  they  be  not  unskilful,  nor  unadmo- 
nished  in  their  respective  duties ;  and  in  all  things  speak  usefully  and 
affectionately ;  for  by  this  means  you  will  provide  for  all  men's  needs, 
both  for  them  that  sin  by  reason  of  their  little  understanding,  and 
them  that  sin  because  they  have  evil,  dull,  or  depraved  affections. 

LIV.  In  your  sermons  and  discourses  of  religion,  use  primitive, 
known,  and  accustomed  words,  and  affect  not  new,  fantastical  or 
schismatical  terms.  Let  the  Sunday  festival  be  called  Hhe  Lord's 
day ;'  and  pretend  no  fears  from  the  common  use  of  words  amongst 
Christians.  For  they  that  make  a  business  of  the  words  of  common 
use,  and  reform  religion  by  introducing  a  new  word,  intend  to  make 
a  change  but  no  amendment;  they  spend  themselves  in  trifles,  like 
the  barren  turf  that  sends  forth  no  medicinable  herbs,  but  store  of 
mushrooms ;  and  they  give  a  demonstration  that  they  are  either  im- 
prtinent  people,  or  else  of  a  querulous  nature ;  and  that  they  are 
ready  to  disturb  the  church,  if  they  could  find  occasion. 

LV.  Let  every  minister  in  his  charge,  as  much  as  he  can,  en- 
deavour to  destroy  all  popular  errors  and  evil  principles  taken  up  by 
his  people,  or  othecs  with  whom  they  converse ;  especially  those  that 
directly  oppose  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  holy  life:  let  him 
endeavour  to  understand  in  what  true  and  useful  sense  Christ's  active 
obedience  is  imputed  to  us ;  let  him  make  his  people  fear  the  defer- 
ring of  their  repentance,  and  putting  it  off  to  their  death-bed ;  let 
him  explicate  the  nature  of  faith,  so  that  it  be  an  active  and  quicken- 

*  [Ecclfif.  xiL  13.] 
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ing  principle  of  charitr)r ;  let  him^  as  much  as  he  ma^,  take  from  them 
all  confidences  that  slacken  their  obedience  and  £ligence;  let  him 
teach  them  to  impute  all  their  sins  to  their  own  follies  and  evil 
choice,  and  so  build  them  up  in  a  most  holy  faith  to  a  holy  life; 
ever  remembering  that  in  all  ages  it  hath  been  the  greatest  artifice  of 
Satan  to  hinder  the  increase  of  Christ's  kingdom,  by  destroying  those 
things  in  which  it  does  consist,  viz.,  peace  and  righteousnessi  holiness 
and  mortification. 

LYI.  Every  minister  ought  to  be  careful  that  he  never  expound 
scriptures  in  public  contrary  to  the  known  sense  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  particularly  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  nor 
introduce  any  doctrine  against  any  of  the  four  first  general  councils^; 
for  these,  as  they  are  measures  of  truth,  so  also  of  necessity;  that  is, 
as  they  are  safe,  so  they  are  sufficient ;  and  besides  what  is  taught  by 
these,  no  matter  of  belief  is  necessaiy  to  salvation. 

Lvil.  Let  no  preacher  bring  before  the  people  in  his  sermons  or 
discourses,  the  arguments  of  great  and  dangerous  heresies,  though 
with  a  purpose  to  confute  them ;  for  they  will  much  easier  retain  the 
objection  than  understand  the  answer 

LYIII.  Let  not  the  preacher  make  an  article  of  faith  to  be  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  but  teach  it  with  plainness  aud  simplicity,  and 
confirm  it  with  easv  arguments  and  plain  words  of  scripture,  but 
without  objection ;  let  them  be  taught  to  beUeve,  but  not  to  argue, 
lest  if  the  arguments  meet  with  a  scrupulous  person,  it  rather  shake 
the  foundation  by  curious  enquiry,  than  establish  it  by  arguments 
too  hard. 

LTX.  Let  the  preacher  be  careful  that  in  his  sermons  he  use  no 
light,  immodest,  or  ridiculous  expressions,  but  what  is  wise,  grave, 
useful,  and  for  edification ;  that  when  the  preacher  brings  truth  and 
gravity,  the  people  may  attend  with  fear  and  reverence. 

LX.  Let  no  preacher  envy  any  man  that  hath  a  greater  audience, 
or  more  fame  in  preaching,  than  himself;  let  him  not  detract  from 
him  or  lessen  his  reputation  directly  or  indirectly :  for  he  that  cannot 
bo  oven  with  his  brother  but  by  pulling  him  down,  is  but  a  dwarf 
Mi ;  and  no  man  is  the  better  for  making  his  brother  worse.  In  all 
tluup  detira  that  Christ's  kingdom  may  be  advanced;  and  rejoice 
iOat  lie  18  aerred,  whoever  be  the  minister ;  that  if  you  cannot  have 
liii  t  V  K  p^t  preach^,  yet  you  may  have  the  reward  of  beinff  a 

tJiKHLuui,  L  ut  It  IS  hard  to  miss  both. 

iw^L^.^ii '''*  *^!^^  P^fkj*  in  his  parish  take  care  to  explicate  to  the 

Etl»^.til;  W^  £?^  '^^^^  "^  ^f  Christmas.  Easter, 

jv«H*nwu^b,,  YThilaiuular,  T^uuty-sonday.  the  Annonciatioii  of  the 
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blessed  virgin  Mary;  because  these  feasts  containing  in  them  the 
great  fandamentala  of  oar  faith,  will  with  most  advantage  convey 
the  mysteries  to  the  people,  and  fix  them  in  their  memories,  by  the 
solemnity  and  drcnmstances  of  the  day. 

LXn.  In  all  your  sermons  and  discourses  speak  nothing  of  God 
but  what  is  honourable  and  glorious ;  and  impute  not  to  Him  such 
things,  the  consequents  of  which  a  wise  and  good  man  will  not  own : 
never  suppose  Him  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  or  the  procurer  of  our 
damnation ;  for  '  God  cannot  be  tempted,  neither  tempteth  He  any 
man ;'  '  God  is  true,  and  every  man  a  liar^' 

LXm.  Let  no  preacher  compare  one  ordinance  with  another ;  as 
prayer  with  preaching,  to  the  disparagement  of  either ;  but  use  both 
m  their  proper  seasons,  and  according  to  appointed  order 

LXIY.  Let  no  man  preach  for  the  praise  of  men;  but  if  you 
meet  it,  instantly  watch  and  stand  upon  your  guard,  and  pray  against 
your  own  vanity ;  and  by  an  express  act  of  acknowleagment  and 
adoration  return  the  praise  to  God.  Bemember  that  Herod  was 
for  the  omission  of  this  smitten  by  an  angeP ;  and  do  thou  tremble, 
fearing  lest  the  judgment  of  God  be  otherwise  than  the  sentence 
of  the  people. 


y.  BULES  AND  ADVICES  CONCBBNINO  CATECHISM. 

LXV.  EvEKY  minister  is  bound  upon  every  Lord's  day  before 
evening  prayer  to  instruct  all  young  people  in  the  creed,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, 
as  they  are  set  down  and  explicated  in  the  church  catechism. 

LXVI.  Let  a  bell  be  tolled  when  the  catechizing  is  to  begin,  that 
all  who  desire  it  may  be  present ;  but  let  all  the  more  ignorant  and 
uninstructed  part  of  the  people,  whether  they  be  old  or  young,  be 
required  to  be  present :  that  no  person  in  your  parishes  be  ignorant 
in  the  foundations  of  religion;  ever  remembering  that  if  in  these 
things  they  be  unskilful,  whatever  is  taught  besides,  is  like  a  house 
built  upon  the  sand. 

LXVIT.  Let  every  minister  teach  his  people  the  use,  practice, 
methods  and  benefits  of  meditation  or  mental  prayer.  Let  them 
draw  out  for  them  helps  and  rules  for  their  assistance  in  it;  and 
furnish  them  with  materials,  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  the 
ever-blessed  Jesus,  the  greatness  of  God,  our  own  meanness,  the 
dreadful  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  the  infinite  event  of  the  two  last 
sentences  at  doomsday:  let  them  be  taught  to  consider  what  the; 
have  been^  what  they  are,  and  what  they  shall  be;   and  above 

^  [Sm  Jamei  I  18 ;  Rom.  iii.  4.]  ^  [Acta  xii.  23.] 
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things  what  are  the  issues  of  eteniity;  glories  never  to  cease»  pains 
never  to  be  ended. 

LXYm.  Let  every  minister  exhort  his  people  to  a  frequent  con- 
fession of  their  sins,  and  a  declaration  of  the  state  of  their  .soub ;  to 
a  conTersation  with  their  minister  in  spiritual  things,  to  an  enquiry 
concerning  all  the  parts  of  their  duty :  for  by  preaching,  and  cate- 
chiaing,  and  private  entercourse,  all  the  needs  of  souls  can  best  be 
served ;  but  by  preaching  alone  they  cannot. 

LXIX.  Let  the  people  be  exhorted  to  keep  &sting-da^,  and  the 
fea5ts  of  the  church,  according  to  their  respective  capacities ;  so  it 
be  done  without  burden  to  them,  and  without  becoming  a  snare; 
that  is.  that  upon  the  account  of  religion  and  holy  desires  to  please 
livxl.  they  spend  some  time  in  religion,  besides  the  Lord's  day :  but 
b<  virrr  cartful  that  the  Lord's  day  be  kept  religiouslv,  according  to 
the  senrnf^l  m<*asur»  of  the  church,  and  tne  commands  of  authority : 
ewr  rvu<mkpring  that  as  they  give  but  little  testimony  of  repentance 
and  wortidoition,  who  nerer  fast ;  so  they  give  but  small  evidence  of 
tSrir  VY  in  G\\l  and  rvligton,  who  are  unwilling  solemnly  to  partake 
of  thie  publbc  aad  rvli^ous  joys  of  the  christian  church. 

l.W.  Iwct  evtnr  minister  be  diligent  in  exhorting  all  parents  and 
«n«$«tr»  u^  xnd  ta<ir  children  anif  servants  to  the  bishops  at  the 
v«ttC3i:N%ei.  or  vsh^rr  solemn  time^  of  his  coming  to  them,  that  they 
EMoi  Se  vv«drw<\i :  and  Wc  him  ako  take  care  tkat  all  young  persons 
«fr^  bt  ut^iewcartd::^:  she  pnnoiples  of  religion,  their  vow  of  baptism. 


pcay 
x^xvvtfciv  ;^  is>  J  &tr.i.  a£si  aiiSLisser  the  holv  ntc  oi  confirmation. 


>i;.  t;;»  xxt  itxtck  cvi^c^czxMxs  the  nsETATOnt  of  the  sick. 

V\\*  ¥>«Tj^jr  m^ujon:  s'«:«  ^>  I*  ««&!  in  viating  all  the  sick 
«^*»Kt**^  jwTMw  «•  >»  ^jwisft :  rf«r  RaMnbeiing,  that  as  the 
yw«t^^  >;|^fr  aeir  v  ;N«Miet^  k^^Mcr*  so  k  »  Us  datv  to  minister  a 


JiXn^lEjAjM^  WM  Mt  9t» liB  lie  W  ant  far ;  bat  of  his 

»  cxaoMW  tfaaa,  to  exhort  them 
ML  Aev  &idi»  to  eneoarage  their 
afeWL  lo  tW  Rnewing  ol  their 
r  moMM  to  Aat  ncq^boors, 
nmdm  «kear  sdh^  to  xttk  their 
1^  4^  JKCS  «C  pMT  ud  charitj, 
~  dKw  Jb  M  stB  kmids  the 
so  very 
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late  for  the  sins  of  our  life;  what  time  shall  be  left  to  repent  us  of 
the  sins  we  commit  on  our  death-bed  P 

T.xxm.  When  yon  oomfort  the  a£9icted,  endeavour  to  bring 
ihem  to  the  trae  love  of  Qod;  for  he  that  serves  God  for  God's 
sake,  it  is  almost  impossible  he  should  be  oppressed  with  sorrow. 

LXXrV.  In  answering  the  cases  of  conscience  of  the  sick  or 
afflicted  people,  consider  not  who  asks,  bat  what  he  asks;  and  con-, 
salt  in  yonr  answers  more  with  the  estate  of  his  soal,  than  the 
convenience  of  his  estate;  for  no  flatteiy  is  so  fatal  as  that  of  the 
physician  or  the  divine. 

LXXV.  If  the  sick  person  enqoires  concerning  the  final  estate  of 
his  soal,  he  is  to  be  reproved  rather  than  answered;  only  he  is  to  be 
called  upon  to  finish  his  daty,  to  do  all  the  good  he  can  in  that 
season,  to  nray  for  pardon  and  acceptance;  bat  you  have  nothing  to 
do  to  meddle  with  passing  final  sentences;  neither  cast  him  down  in 
despair,  nor  raise  hun  up  to  vain  and  unreasonable  confidences.  But 
take  care  that  he  be  not  carelessly  dismissed. 

LXXVI.  In  order  to  these  and  n)any  other  good  purposes,  every 
minister  ought  frequently  to  converse  with  his  parishioners ;  to  go  to 
their  houses,  but  always  publidv,  with  witness,  and  with  prudence, 
lest  what  is  charitably  mtended  be  scandalously  reported :  and  in  all 
your  conversation  be  sure  to  give  good  example,  and  upon  aU  oo» 
I  to  give  good  counsel 


▼n.   OP  MINISTEBINO  THB  SACEAHB19TS,  PUBLIC  PBATEBS,  AND 
OTHBB  DUTIES  OP  MINISTBBS. 

LXXVn.  EvBEY  minister  is  obliged  publicly  or  privately  to  read 
the  common  prayers  every  day  in  the  week,  at  momiuff  and  evening; 
and  in  great  towns  and  populous  places  conveniently  inhabited,  it 
must  be  read  in  churches,  that  the  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  may  never  cease. 

LXxVlIL  The  minister  is  to  instruct  the  people  that  the  baptism 
of  their  children  ought  not  to  be  ordinarily  deferred  longer  than  till 
the  next  Sunday  after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  lest  importune  and  un- 
necessary delay  occasion  that  the  child  die  before  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesos,  before  it  be  bom 
again,  admitted  to  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  reckoned  in  the 
account  of  the  second  Adam. 

LXXIX.  Let  everv  minister  exhort  and  press  the  people  to  a 
devout  and  periodical  communion,  at  the  least  three  times  in  the 
year,  at  the  great  festivals :  but  the  devouter  sort,  and  they  who  havQ 
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leisure,  are  to  be  invited  to  a  frequent  communion:  and  let  it  be 
given  and  received  with  great  reverence. 

LXXX.  Every  minister  ought  to  be  well  skilled  and  studied  in 
savintr  his  office,  in  tlie  rubrics,  the  canons,  the  articles,  and  the 
hiiiniiies  of  tlie  church,  that  he  may  do  his  duty  readily,  discreetly, 
gravely,  and  by  the  public  measures  of  the  laws.  To  which  also  it 
is  very  useful  tliat  it  be  added,  that  every  minister  study  the  ancient 
canon's  of  the  church,  especially  the  penitentiak  of  the  eastern  and 
western  churches :  let  him  read  good  books,  such  as  are  approved 
by  public  authority;  such  which  are  useful,  wise  and  holy;  not  the 
scribblings  of  unlearned  parties,  but  of  men  learned,  pious,  obedient^ 
and  disinterested ;  and  amongst  these,  such  especiaUy  which  describe 
duty  and  good  life,  which  minister  to  faith  and  charity,  to  piety  and 
devotion;  cases  of  conscience,  and  solid  expositions  of  scripture: 
concerning  which  learned  and  wise  persons  are  to  be  consulted. 

LXXXI.  I^t  not  a  curate  of  souls  trouble  himself  with  anv 
studies  but  such  which  concern  his  own  or  his  people's  duty;  such 
as  may  enable  him  to  speak  well,  and  to  do  well ;  but  to  meddle 
not  witli  controversies,  but  such  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to 
convince  the  gamsayers  in  things  that  concern  public  peace  and  a 
good  life. 

LXXXII.  Be  careful  in  all  the  public  administrations  of  your 
parish  that  the  poor  be  provided  for.  Think  it  no  shame  to  beg 
for  Christ's  poor  members ;  stir  up  the  people  to  liberal  alms  by 
your  word  and  your  example.  Let  a  collection  be  made  every  Lord's 
day,  and  upon  all  solemn  meetings,  and  at  every  communion ;  and 
let  the  collection  be  wisely  and  piously  administered :  ever  remem- 
bering, that  at  the  day  of  judgment  nothing  shall  publicly  be  pro- 
claimed, but  the  reward  of  alms  and  mercy. 

LXXXni.  Let  every  minister  be  sure  to  lay  up  a  treasure  of 
comforts  and  advices,  to  bring  forth  for  every  man's  need  in  the  day 
of  his  trouble;  let  him  study  and  heap  toother  instruments  and 
advices  for  the  promoting  of  every  virtue,  and  remedies  and  argu- 
ments against  every  vice;  let  him  teach  b^s  people  to  make  acts  of 
virtue  not  only  by  external  exercise,  but  also  in  the  way  of  prayer 
and  internal  mMitation. 

In  tlieid  and  all  things  else  that  concern  the  minister's  dntf,  if 
tiiens  Im  diAenlty,  you  are  to  repair  to  your  bisfai^  for  fmtber 
advice,  aanitanoe  ana  information. 


SEBMON. 

TH£  GATE  TO  HEAVEN  A  STRAIT  GATE*. 


Luu  xiii.  £3^  £4. 

Item  said  one  unto  Him,  Lard,  are  there  few  that  shall  be  saved? 
And  He  said  unto  them. 

Strive  toenterin  at  the  strait  ^ate  ; /or  many,  I  say  untoyou,ioiU 
seek  to  enter  in,  but  shall  not  be  able. 

The  life  of  a  Christian  is  a  perpetual  contention  for  mastery,  a 
oontinoal  strife.  Indeed  we  nsuallj  strive  too  much,  and  that  for 
trifles  and  rewards  inconsiderable ;  nay,  we  strive  for  things  that  ruin 


*  [This  sennon  it  found  in  a  tmall 
▼olume»  12mo.  London,  1675,  bearing 
Taylor't  portrait  for  its  frontispice,  and 
a  title-page  mb  foUows : —  . 

"  Christ's  Yoke  an  Easy  Yoke, 

and  yet  the 

Gate  to  Heaven  a  Strait  Gate; 

in  two  excellent  Sermons 

wen  worthy  the  lerions  perusal  of 

the  strictest  professors. 

By  a  learned  and  reverend  divine. 

Heb.  xi.  4. 

Who  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

Then  follows  a  short  preface, 
"  To  the  reader. 

Reader,— These  sermons  need  no  epi- 
stle of  commendation  before  them  ;  the 
works  of  this  reverend  author  already 
ataat,  praise  him  in  the  gates  :  by  means 
of  a  penon  of  honour  yet  living,  they  are 
now  oome  into  the  press  for  public  use 
and  benefit.  For  the  subject  matter  of 
these  excellent  sermons,  it  is  of  all  other 
the  most  necessary,  to  make  the  way  of 
Christ  pleasant  to  us,  and  to  assure  us  of 
a  blessed  and  glorious  reward  at  the  end ; 
both  which  are  handled  by  a  workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.  What 
ean  more  endear  a  Christian  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ,  than  to  find  His  very 
yoke  made  easy,  none  of  His  commands 
grievous,  but  His  ways,  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  His  paths  peace;  besides 
the  great  and  everlasting  reward  to  all 
them  that  walk  in  them  t  And  to  quicken 
our  diligence,  that  we  be  not  slothful, 
but  followers  of  them  who  through  faith 


and  obedience  inherit  the  promises,  the 
author  hath  added  another  serious  and 
weighty  discourse,  to  shew  us  that  *  strait 
is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  that 
leadeth  unto  life.' 

Though  Christ's  precepts  are  plain 
and  easy  to  a  sincere  heart,  that  truly 
loves  Him ;  yet  His  promises  are  not  to 
be  obtained  but  by  a  universal  endeavour, 
in  a  uniform  obedience  to  all  His  com* 
mands. 

In  a  word,  Christ's  yoke  is  easy,  this 
should  invite  us  to  take  His  yoke  upon 
us :  the  way  is  narrow  that  leadeth  unto 
life,  this  should  provoke  us  with  care 
and  circumspection  to  walk  in  it:  the 
reward  is  certain  and  infinite,  this  should 
encourage  us  with  gpvatest  diligence, 
that  we  may  at  last  obuin  the  promise. 

This  we  doubt  not  was  the  design  of 
the  author  in  preaching  these  sermons ; 
and  we  do  assure  thee  no  less  in  printing 
of  them :  which  that  they  may  conduce 
to  so  happy  and  blessed  an  end,  is  the 
hearty  desire,  and  shall  be  the  sincere 
prayer  of  thy  friend, 

to  serve  thee." 

The  two  sermons  thus  introduced  to 
the  world  were  no  doubt  from  Taylor's 
pen,  written  at  an  early  period  of  his  life. 
The  one  he  afterwards  inserted  in  the 
*  Life  of  Christ,'  as  part  of  the  '  Discourse 
of  the  excellency,'  &c.  *  of  christian  re- 
ligion.' And  from  the  other  he  introduced 
many  sentences  into  the  *  Considerations 
upon  the  Circumcision,'  in  the  same  work. 
The  latter  sermon  is  here  given  entire.] 
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OS ;  whereas  if  we  would  '  strive  kwfully/  that  is,  for  that  crown  that 
is  laid  up  for  us,  and  'run  that  race  which  is  set  before  ns/  our 
strivings  would  be  as  good  ad  peace  and  rest;  for  ihey  would  bring 
us  'peace  at  the  last/  victory  and  peace,  security  and  eternity,  joy 
and  miinite  satbfactions ;  and  these  are  things  worth  striving  for. 

But  here  plainly  is  our  duty ; 

1)  We  must  'strive  to  enter/  and  this  duty  enforced  by  a  double 
argument:  2)  first  from  the  order  of  the  end,  and  nature  of  the 
thing ;  '  the  gate  is  strait,'  and  therefore  we  must  strive :  8)  secondly, 
from  the  caution  and  example  of  them  that  have  fallen  short  for 
want  of  due  striving ;  many  '  sought,'  and  fain  would  have  entered, 
but  for  want  of  'striving'  they  were  'not  able/ 

I.  And  first  of  the  duty  itself,  Ckmiendiie  ifUrare,  'strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate/ 

a)  And  here  I  consider,  that  besides  the  extension  of  our  duty, 
there  being  more  duties  required  of  us  than  of  any  sort  of  men  before 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (the  Jews  themselves,  who  reckon  that 
Moses  gave  to  them  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts^  having  re- 
ceived no  precept  at  all  concerning  prayer,  faith,  or  repentance)  besides 
this  I  say,  I  consider,  that  not  only  in  respect  of  the  extension,  but 
by  reason  of  the  intension  of  our  duty,  and  the  d^rees  of  holiness 
that  the  holy  laws  of  Christianity  require  of  us,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  strive  with  great  earnestness.  Qui  enim  sanctitatem  sancie  cut" 
todiunt,  judicabuntur  sancti,  saith  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  cap.  vi. 
V.  10.  A  man  may  do  holy  things  unhohly.  There  are  some  that 
preach  Christ  out  of  envy,  there  are  many  that  get  proselytes  for 
gain ;  there  are  some  that  are  zealous  to  get  disciples,  that  they  may 
glory  in  their  flesh,  as  some  false  apostles  did  to  the  Ghlatians; 
there  is  some  zeal  in  an  evil  matter,  and  many  times,  when  a  man 
hath  done  good  actions,  he  is  the  further  off  from  the  gates  of 
heaven,  not  because  he  did  the  good  actions,  but  because  he  wanted 
those  formalities  and  circumstances,  those  manners  and  degrees, 
those  principles  and  ends,  which  make  good  actions  in  themselves  be 
good  in  us,  which  crown  the  actions  and  make  us  to  be  accepted. 

It  was  well  done  in  the  pharisees  to  pray  often,  and  to  fast  twice 
in  the  week,  and  to  give  alms ;  and  yet  these  very  good  actions  were 
so  far  from  being  commended,  that  they  became  the  object  of  His 
anger,  and  the  matter  of  reproof,  and  it  was  because  they  did  it  with 
a  design  to  be  accounted  holy.  Indeed  they  blew  a  trumpet^  but  that 
was  to  call  the  poor  together,  that  was  the  external  end.  But  there 
was  a  little  ivy  crept  up  on  this  goodly  oak,  till  it  sucked  its  heart 
out ;  thej  themselves  would  be  taken  notice  of,  and  that  spoiled  all ; 
their  actions  went  no  further  than  the  end  which  they  propounded  to 

*  [Petr.  G«UL  xL  3.— Ct  yoL  ix.  p.  496.] 
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themselTes.  For  that  wbich  men  make  their  principal  end^  that 
God  will  suffer  shall  be  their  end :  if  they  seek  the  praise  of  men^ 
that  being  their  purpose,  that  shall  be  their  reward ;  but  if  they  aim 
at  the  pl^sure  of  God,  and  the  rewards  of  heaven,  thither  will  God's 
mercy  and  their  own  good  deeds  bear  them. 

A  little  leaven  it  is  that  sours  the  whole  lump.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  our  blessed  Saviour  should  have  found  fault  with  the 
Pharisees  for  giving  God  thanks  for  His  graces,  or  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  exactness  of  their  justness  and  religion,  that  they 
would  give  tithe  even  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin-seeds ;  or  have 
reproved  Judas  for  having  care  of  the  poor,  or  discountenanced  the 
Jews  for  accusing  the  woman  taken  in  adultery ;  or  have  been  dis- 
contented at  the  doctors  of  the  law  for  being  strict  and  severe  ex- 
actors of  the  law  of  God  at  the  people^s  hands,  or  checked  them  for 
observing  the  innocent  customs  of  their  nation,  and  tradition  of  their 
forefathers.  Since  all  these  acts  were  pious,  or  just,  or  charitable,  or 
religious,  or  prosecutions  of  some  part  or  other  of  their  duty.  The 
several  reasons  of  these  reprehensions  our  blessed  Saviour  subjoins  at 
the  end  of  every  of  them  respectively.  They  wanted  a  circumstance, 
or  a  good  manner,  their  actions  were  better  than  their  intentions,  and 
sometimes  their  malice  was  greatest  in  their  very  acts  of  charity. 
And  when  they  gave  God  thanks,  they  did  despite  to  their  brother, 
something  or  other  did  envenom  the  face  of  these  acts  of  piety; 
their  heiurt  was  not  upright,  or  their  religion  was  imperfect ;  their 
piety  wanted  some  integral  part,  or  had  an  evil  eye.  A  word,  a 
thought,  a  secret  purpose,  a  less  holy  intention,  any  indirect  circum- 
stance, or  obliquity  in  an  accident,  makes  our  piety  become  impious, 
and  deprives  us  of  our  reward.  Here  therefore  we  had  need  to  watch, 
to  strive,  to  pray,  to  contend,  and  to  do  all  diligence  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  all  the  synonyma*^  of  care  and  industry. 

/3)  Secondly,  we  had  need  to  strive,  because  though  virtues  be 
nice  and  curious,  yet  vitia  9unt  in  fadli  et  propinquo.  Sin  '  lies 
at  the  door,'  and  is  thrust  upon  us  by  the  violence  of  adversaries, 
or  by  the  subtilty  and  insinuation  of  its  own  nature,  which  we  are 
to  understand  to  the  following  sense.  For  when  we  are  bom  of 
christian  parents,  we  are  bom  in  puris  naturalibus,  we  have  at  first 
no  more  promptness^  to  commit  some  sort  of  sins,  than  to  commit 
some  good  acts.  We  are  as  apt  to  learn  to  love  God  as  to  love  our 
parents,  if  we  be  taught  it.  For  though  original  sin  hath  lost  to 
us  all  those  supernatural  assistances  which  were  at  first  put  into  our 
nature  per  modum  gratia,  yet  it  is  but  by  accident  that  we  are 
more  prone  to  sin  than  we  are  to  virtue.  For  after  this  it  happened 
that  God  giving  us  laws,  made  His  restraints  and  prohibitions  in 
materia  voluptatis  sensualis,  He  by  His  laws  hath  enjoined  us  to  deny 

*  [The  reader  will  perhaps  here  de-  ginal  Sin.  Cf.  vol.  vii.  p.  243  sqq. ;  and 
tect  Taylor's  peculiar  doctrine  of  Ori-     p.  cxxyiiL  helow.] 
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Ofor  natural  appetites  in  many  things.  Now  this  being  become  the 
matter  of  divine  laws^  that  we  should  in  many  parts  and  d^reea 
abstain  from  what  pleases  our  sense,  by  this  superv^iing  accident  it 
happens  that  we  are  very  hardly  weaned  from  sin,  but  most  easily 
tempted  to  a  vice;  our  nature  is  not  contrary  to  virtue,  but  the 
instances  of  some  virtues  are  made  to  come  cross  our  nature. 

But  in  things  intellectual  and  immaterial,  we  are  indeed  indifferent 
to  virtue  and  vice ;  I  say,  where  neither  one  nor  the  other  satisfies 
the  sensual  part.  In  the  old  law,  when  it  was  a  duty  to  swear  by  the 
God  of  Israel  in  common  causes,  men  were  indifferent  to  that,  and  to 
swear  by  the  queen  of  heaven ;  they  had  no  more  natural  indination 
to  the  one,  than  to  the  other,  except  where  something  sensual  be- 
came the  argument  to  determine  them.  And  in  sensual  things,  if 
God  had  commanded  polygamv  or  promiscuous  eoncubinate,  and  in- 
different unlimited  lust,  men  had  oeen  more  apt  to  obqr  that  com- 
mandment than  to  disobey  it.  But  then  the  restraint  lying  upon  our 
natural  appetites,  and  we  being  b^  ill  education  detejrminea  upon, 
and  almost  engaged  to  vicious  actions,  we  suffer  under  the  incon- 
venicnc(*s  of  idle  education,  and  in  the  mean  time  rail  upon  Adam 
and  original  sin.  It  is  indifferent  to  us  to  love  our  fathers  and  to 
love  strangers.  And  if  from  our  infancy  we  be  told  concerning  a 
stranger  that  he  is  our  father ;  we  frame  our  affections  to  nature, 
and  our  nature  to  custom  and  education,  and  are  as  apt  to  love  him 
who  is  not,  and  yet  is  said  to  be,  as  him  who  is  said  not  to  be,  and 
yet  indeed  is  our  natural  father. 

The  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  this,  that  we  may  consider  how 
sin  creeps  upon  us  in  our  education,  so  tacitly  and  undiscemibly, 
that  we  mistake  the  cause  of  it ;  and  yet  so  effectually  and  preva- 
lently, that  we  guess  it  to  be  our  very  nature,  and  chai^  it  upon 
Adam,  when  every  one  of  us  is  the  Aaam,  the  man  of  sin,  and  the 
parent  of  our  own  iniquities. — ^We  are  taught  to  be  revengeful  even 
in  our  cradles,  and  taught  to  strike  our  neighbours  as  a  means  to 
still  our  frowardness,  and  satisfy  our  wranglings.  Our  nurses  teach 
us  to  know  the  greatness  of  our  birth,  or  the  riches  of  our  inherit- 
ance, or  they  learn  us  to  be  proud,  or  to  be  impatient,  before  we 
learn  to  know  God,  or  to  say  our  prayers. — After  we  are  grown  up 
to  more  years,  we  have  tutors  of  impiety,  that  are  stronger  to  per- 
suade, and  more  diligent  to  insinuate,  and  we  are  more  receptive  of 
every  vicious  impression.  And  not  to  reckon  all  the  inconveniences 
of  evil  company,  indulgence  of  parents,  public  and  authorized  customs 
of  sin,  and  all  the  mischiefs  and  dangers  of  public  society  and  private 
retirements,  when  we  have  learned  to  discern  good  from  evd,  and 
when  we  are  prompted  to  do  a  good,  or  engaged  to  it  by  some  happy 
circumstance  or  occasion,  our  good  is  so  seldom  and  so  little,  and 
there  are  so  many  ways  of  spoiling  it,  that  there  are  not  more  ways 
to  make  an  army  miscarry  in  a  battle,  than  there  are  to  make  us 
perish  even  in  our  good  actions.   Every  enemy  that  is  without,  every 
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weakness  and  imperfection  we  have  within ;  eveiy  temptation,  every 
Yicioua  circamstance,  every  action  of  our  life  mingled  with  interest 
and  design,  is  as  a  particular  argument  to  engage  our  earnestness 
and  zeal  in  this  duty  ni  contendamus  acriter,  *  that  we  strive'  and 
make  it  our  business  to  '  enter  into  the  strait  gate/  For  since  the 
writers  of  moral  institutions  and  cases  of  conscience  have  made  no 
sach  abbreviatures  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  but  that  I  think  there 
are  amongst  them  all  without  hj/perbole  five  thousand  cases  of  con- 
sdenoe,  besides  the  ordinary  plain  duty  of  a  Christian,  and  there  may 
be  five  thousand  times  five  thousand  ^  and  the  wit  of  man  can  no 
more  comprise  all  cases  which  are  or  may  be  within  their  books,  than 
they  can  at  once  describe  an  infinity,  or  set  down  the  biggest  num- 
ber that  can  be;  it  will  follow  that  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, and  all  the  striving  we  can  use  will  be  little  enough  towards 
the  doing  of  our  duty. 

And  now  if  you  enquire 

a)  ^hat  is  meant  by  striving  in  this  place  P  and  what  is  the  full 
mtention  of  thb  precept  ? 

I  answer;  it  is  an  infinite  or  indefinite  term,  and  signifies  no  de- 
terminate degree  of  labour  and  endeavour,  but  even  as  much  as  we 
can,  supposing  our  weaknesses,  our  hindrances  and  avocations ;  that 
is,  to  midce  it  the  business  of  our  lives,  the  care  of  our  thoughts,  our 
stady  and  the  greatest  employment  of  the  whole  man,  to  serve  Ood. 
Holy  scripture  gives  us  general  notions  and  comprehensions  of  the 
whole  duty  of  man,  that  may  be  excellent  guides  to  us  in  this  par- 
ticular. "Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  us."  "  For  lie  that  contendeth  for  mastery  is  temperate 
in  ail  things,"  saith  S.  Paul®.  There  is  first  an  obligation  of  all  siu 
whatsoever,  every  weight,  every  sin,  every  hindrance ;  abstaining  from 
all  things  whatsoever  that  are  impediments.  And  we  do  not  strive 
to  do  this,  unless  we  use  all  the  means  we  can  to  leani  what  is  our 
duty,  and  what  infinite  variety  of  sins  there  are  that  so  easily  beset  us. 
And  let  me  desire  you  to  observe  one  thing ;  make  a  trial  in  any  one 
sin  that  is  or  hath  been  most  pleasing  to  any  of  you,  and  according 
to  your  duty  set  upon  its  mortification  heartily  and  throughly,  and 
try  whether  it  will  not  be  a  hard  strife  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  a 
great  contention  to  kill  that  one  crime ;  I  mean  in  the  midst  of  your 
temptations  to  it,  and  opportunities  of  acting  it;  and  by  this  you 
may  make  a  short  conjecture  at  the  gi-eatness  of  this  duty.  And 
this  is  but  the  one  half;  for  the  extirpation  of  vices  is  not  always  the 
introduction  of  virtues.  For  there  are  some  men  that  have  ceased 
from  an  act  of  sin,  that  still  retain  the  aff'ection,  and  there  are  others 
who  have  quitted  their  affection  to  sin,  who  yet  are  not  reconciled  to 
the  diflBculty  and  pains  of  acquiring  virtues.  '  I  thank  God  I  am  no 
extortioner,  no  adulterer,  not  as  this  publican,*  saith  the  pharisee^; 

*  [So  p.  21  above.]         '  [Hcb.  xii.  1  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  25.]  '  [Luke  xviii.  11.] 
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BO  tax  many  go^  and  then  they  think  themselves  faiily  assoiled,  who  are 
only  like  misguided  traveUers,  that  upon  discovery  of  their  error  cease 
to  wander  further,  but  are  not  yet  returned,  nor  have  made  any  pro- 
gress in  the  true  way.  Some  men  cease  to  oppress  their  neighbours, 
and  will  do  so  no  more ;  but  they  think  not  of  making  restitution 
of  what  wrongs  have  been  done  by  them  long  since.  Some  men 
will  leave  off  mm  drunkenness;  but  they  think  not  of  fasting,  and 
enduring  hunger  and  thirst  and  pains  to  punish  their  past  intem- 
perance. There  is  a  further  striving,  or  we  shall  not  enter  into  the 
narrow  gate.  S. Peter '  gives  an  excellent  account  of  it;  ''Having 
escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust;''  thafs  one 
half:  but  he  adds,  ''And  besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to 
your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  to  Knowledge  temperance, 
to  temperance  patience,  to  patience  godliness,  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness,  to  brotherly  kindness  charity :"  "  these  things''  most "  be  in 
ou  and  abound,"  saith  S.  Peter ;  and  therefore,  as  himself  prefaces,  you 
ad  need  give  all  diligence,  and  strive  earnestly  to  all  these  purposes. 
In  the  mean  time  I  pray  remember,  that  this  is  not  to  strive,  when 
we  only  do  perform  those  offices  of  religion  which  custom  or  the  laws 
of  a  church  enjoin  us  to :  nor  this,  when  our  rehgion  is  cheap  and 
easy,  when  we  use  arts  to  satisfy  our  conscience,  and  heap  up  teachers 
of  our  own  to  that  purpose,  that  by  a  stratagem  they  ana  we  may 
bend  the  duty  to  our  conscience,  not  measure  our  conscience  b^  our 
duty  [when  we  call  security  a  just  peace,  want  of  understanding  a 
sufficioQt  warrant  for  quietness,  the  not  committing  of  deformed  and 
scandafous  sins  a  pious  life;  this  b  far  from  striving,  here  is  no 
striving  in  this,  but  how  to  cozen  and  abuse  ourselves.  If  the  affairs 
of  the  world  (I  do  not  say)  take  up  not  onlv  most  of  our  time,  but 
most  of  our  affections ;  if  the  returns  of  sin  be  frequent,  and  if  reli- 
gion be  seldom  and  unpleasant ;  if  any  vice  hath  got  possession  of 
us,  or  that  we  have  not  got  possession  of  all  those  virtues  we  have 
use  of,  we  have  not  striven  lawfully.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  S.  Paul 
did  strive,  that  thence  we  also  may  have  a  fair  pattern  and  president^ 
to  imitate ?  2  Cor.  vi.,  you  have  his  course  of  life  largely  described; 
"  Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,  but  approving  ourselves  in  much 
patience,  in  afflictions,  in  labours,  in  watchings,  in  fastings,  by  pure- 
ness,  by  knowledge,  by  long-suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  holy  Ghost, 
by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the 
armour  of  righteousness,  and  by  an  evenness  of  temper  in  the  midst 
of  an  uneven,  unquiet,  and  contradictory  condition;"  this  was  his 
course  of  life,  thus  did  he  labour,  mortifying  his  soul,  heightening  his 
devotion,  bringing  his  body  under,  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
gospel,  lest  by  any  means  he  had  run,  or  should  run,  in  vain. 

I  speak  not  these  things  to  discourage  you,  but  to  provoke  you  to 
good  works  and  a  holy  life.     For  if  you  ask, 

f  [2  Pet  14.]  fc  [sic  ed.] 
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P)  Who  does  all  this^  or  indeed  who  is  able? 

I  answer,  it  is  no  good  argament  of  an  affection  to  God,  when 
we  make  sach  scrupnloas  questions  concerning  His  injunctions :  he 
that  loves  Gbd  does  all  this;  love  is  the  fdlfilling  of  the  command- 
ments: 'Love  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things/  thinketh 
nolhii^  impossible;  attempteih  those  things  as  most  easy  which  to 
natonTreason  seem  impossible. 

7or  consider,  that  as  without  God's  grace  we  can  do  nothing,  so 
hj^  His  grace  strengthening  us  we  can  do  any  thing.  Faith  works 
miradea^  and  chari^  does  more.  'Through  Christ  that  strengthens 
me  I  can  do  all  thmgs,'  saith  8.  Paul,  and  '  Christ's  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  me,'  sufficient  to  all  God's  purposes,  and  to  aU  mine.  For 
it  ia  not  commanded  to  us  to  remove  mountains  from  their  places, 
wldcli  we  never  placed  there;  but  to  remove  our  sins,  which  we  our- 
sebres  have  made.  We  are  not  commanded  to  do  things  which  are 
not  in  our  power,  but  such  things  which  God  enables  us  to,  and  to 
wldch  we  oisable  ourselves  by  cowardice  and  intimidating  our  own 
spirits^  by  despairing  of  God's  grace,  by  refusing  to  labour,  by 
deferring  onr  endeavours  till  the  weight  of  our  sin  grows  gresi, 
uki  our  strength  grows  less;  till  our  iniquities  are  many,  and  our 
days  are  few;  and  then  indeed  we  have  some  reason  to  say  we  can- 
not strive  in  audi  measure  as  the  greatness  of  these  duties  does 

And  yet  remember  'tis  but  striving,  that  is,  doing  the  utmost  of 
onr  endeavour.  The  best  man  in  the  world  can  do  no  more  than  use 
all  his  endeavour,  and  he  that  is  weakest  can  do  so  much,  that  is,  he 
can  do  his  endeavour :  and  although  a  boy  cannot  strike  so  great  a 
stroke  as  a  strong  man,  yet  he  can  put  forth  all  his  strength;  and 
the  jost  and  merciful  lawgiver  never  requires  more  of  us  than  dl  we 
have  npon  the  stock  of  nature,  and  all  He  hath  given  us  in  the  banks 
of  grace.  So  that  the  duty  we  are  here  engaged  upon,  is  but  an 
earnest  endeavour  to  do  our  best,  and  all  we  can ;  and  every  man 
can  do  that :  but  because  they  will  not,  because  men  have  habitual 
aversations  from  the  practices  of  a  holy  life,  because  to  do  actions  of 
severe  religion  and  strict  piety  is  troublesome  to  their  affections, 
becanse  contrariant  to  their  wills,  therefore  it  is  they  call  it  bard  and 
impossible;  whereas  it  is  not  the  impossibiUty  of  the  thing,  but  their 
own  disaffections,  that  have  heightened  the  difficulty  to  a  seeming 
impossibility. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  first  part  of  the  text,  the  duty 
itself,  with  its  manner  of  performance:  we  must  'strive  to  enter 
into  the  narrow  gate  of  life,  and  blissful  immortality. 

n.  And  that  leads  to  the  second  part,  or  the  first  argument  to 
engage  our  endeavours  and  earnest  strivings ;  because  the  passage  is 
hard  and  difficult,  and  not  to  be  acquired  by  men  that  love  their 
ease,  but  by  those  that  with  christian  fortitude  encounter  all  difficul- 
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ties  and  oppositions.    Porla  eH  an^fusia,  *  the  gate  is  narrow/  there- 
fore strive. 

And  firsts  I  consider  that  virtues  and  vices  many  of  them  are  so 
very  like,  that  it  is  very  often  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
exactly,  and  pursue  the  virtue  curiously.  Virtue  lies  between  two 
vices,  not  as  a  mediocrity,  but  as  a  thing  assaulted  by  two  enemies ; 
for  one  virtue  two  vices,  and  each  of  the  extremes  hath  something  of 
the  virtue  in  it.  A  prodigal  hath  the  open-handedness  of  a  liberal 
person,  and  a  covetous  person  is  as  wary  as  he  that  spends  nothing 
inr  vain,  and  both  these  would  think  themselves  uncivilly  dealt  withal, 
if  the  freeness  of  the  one,  or  the  restraint  of  the  other,  should  be 
called  vicious.  And  there  are  some  precepts  which  some  will  think 
they  have  reason  to  say  tliey  have  strictly  observed,  when  thev  have 
been  most  notorious  prevaricators  of  it.   lot  may  not  a  vain-glorious 

Eerson,  that  gives  alms  out  of  the  promptness  of  his  spirit,  think  he 
ath  done  his  alms  well,  although  he  hath  done  them  publicly ;  it 
being  a  divine  precept,  'that  our  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
other  men  seeing  our  good  works,  might  glorify  our  heavenly  Father.' 
And  if  this  be  a  precept,  possibly  also  some  who  transgress  this  pre- 
cept may  think  themselves  safe  on  the  surer  side  of  humility.  And 
truly  that  we  may  see  how  dangerous  our  condition  is,  and  yet  how 
safe  our  imaginations  are,  I  think  no  man  will  doubt  but  all  God's 
commandments  have  been  broken,  and  this  of  Luceat  lux  veslra, 
*  let  your  light  shine,*  amongst  the  rest ;  and  yet  I  nevor  read  or 
heard  any  man,  in  the  greatest  and  largest  of  his  confessions,  ever 
acknowledge  that  crime,  that  he  had  not  done  his  good  deeds  pub- 
licly. But  between  the  duty  of  publication  of  good  deeds,  and  the 
duty  of  humility,  the  way  is  so  narrow,  that  it  is  hard  to  hit  it  riglit ; 
and  when,  and  how,  and  in  what  manner,  and  in  what  circumstances 
to  do  either,  is  the  work  of  great  understanding  and  much  obser- 
vation. • 

I  consider  yet  further,  many  times  a  virtue  and  a  vice  differ  but  in 
one  degree.  For  there  is  a  rule  of  justice  to  which  if  any  man  adds 
but  one  degree  of  severity  more,  it  degenerates  into  cruelty ;  and  a 
little  more  than  mercy  is  remissness ;  and  want  of  discipline  intro- 
duces licentiousness,  and  becomes  unmerciful  as  to  the  public,  and 
unjust  as  to  the  particular.  Now  this  consideration  is  heightened,  if 
we  observe  that  virtue  and  vice  consist  not  in  indivisibili,  but  there 
is  a  latitude  for  either,  which  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  any  certain 
rules  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  to  be  estimated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  persons,  and  other  accidental  circumstances. 

Virtue  and  vice  dwell  too  near  together,  unless  they  were  better 
friends.  All  the  learning  of  the  Sanhedrim  could  not  distinguish 
between  the  humiliation  of  Ahab  and  Manasses,  nor  between  the  zeal 
of  Jehu  and  Josiah,  nor  between  Joshua's  and  David's  numbering 
the  people ;  and  yet  Ahab  was  but  an  imperfect  penitent^  Jehu  was 
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a  fnrions  zealot,  and  David  sinned  grievously ;  whereas  Manasses  was 
traly  contrite,  and  Josiah  was  a  zoJous  reformer,  and  Joshua  in  the 
same  action  was  a  wise  and  provident  captain.  Abraham  was  called 
tiie  friend  of  God  for  offering  Isaac  at  Ood's  command ;  now  God 
commanded  men  to  perform  their  vows,  and  yet  Jephthah  for  offering 
up  his  daughter  hath  left  to  posterity  the  reputation  of  a  temerarious 
and  inconsiderate  person.  There  is  a  right  hand  and  a  left  in  the 
paths  of  our  life,  and  if  we  decline  to  either  we  are  undone.  And 
therefore  pious  and  holy  persons  are  called  upright  men,  and  tlie  pre- 
cept in  scripture  is  frequently  ingeminated,  *  to  walk  in  all  God's  com- 
mandments with  an  upright  heart.'  For  on  the  right  hand  of  man  is 
rain,  and  on  the  left  is  destruction ;  and  in  all  the  infinite  variety  of 
sins,  there  is  no  other  variety  of  conditions,  but  either  to  perish  or  to 
be  undone. 

For  every  one  vice  kills  the  soul,  but  every  virtue  does  not  make 
alive.  Adultenr  condemns  a  man  to  the  lowest  misery,  but  chastity 
alone  does  not  Keep  our  souls  from  death.  Because  we  are  forbidden 
to  commit  any  sin;  every  crime  lies  under  a  prohibition,  and  the 
same  laws  of  Gk>d  command  us  to  pursue  all  virtues,  and  enjoin  the 
integrity  of  a  holy  life.  Now  as  he  that  commits  one  sin,  or  enter- 
tains a  single  vice,  breaks  the  commandment,  which  enjoins  him  to 
forsake  all  sin ;  so  he  observes  not  the  precept  of  God  concerning 
virtaes,  that  does  not  acquire  and  entertain  all,  universally  all.  A 
man  is  spotted  although  he  have  but  one  stain ;  but  he  is  not  clean, 
nnleas  he  be  all  clean.  A  cup  is  broken^,  if  only  the  top  be  broken, 
but  is  not  entire  unless  every  part  of  it  be  inviolate.  One  disease 
can  make  a  whole  man  sick,  but  the  taking  away  one  disease  will 
not  make  all  men  well ;  and  there  are  a  hundred  ways  to  wander  in, 
but  one  only  way  to  life  and  immortality.  So  that  I  shall  not  need 
to  urge  the  variety  of  temptations,  the  subtilty  of  sin,  the  watchful- 
ness and  malice  of  the  devil,  the  infirmities  of  our  spirits,  the  igno- 
rance of  our  understandings,  the  obliquity  of  our  will,  the  mutiny 
and  disorder  of  our  affections,  the  inconstancy  of  our  good  purposes, 
the  unstableness  of  our  resolutions,  the  pleasingness  of  sensual  ob- 
jects, the  variety  of  evil  occasions,  the  peipetual  readiness  of  oppor- 
tunities for  evil,  our  unwillingness  to  good,  so  great,  that  we  are 
loth  to  beg  blessings  and  benefits  of  God  almightyi.  These,  and 
thousands  more,  are  but  the  particular  instances  of  this  first  argu- 
ment to  engage  our  striving.  For  the  gate  that  is  strait  enough  in 
its  own  abstract  consideration,  is  made  ten  thousand  times  straiter 
by  the  supervening  enmities  of  the  devil,  the  allurements  of  the 
world,  the  soHcitations  and  impudent  temptations  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  imperfections  and  great  weaknesses  of  mortality. 

III.  I  now  come  to  the  last  notandum  of  the  text,  or  the  second 

»  [See  Index,  'Cup.']  i  [See  toI.  iii.  p.  176. 
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argament  to  enforce  our  striving,  the  caution  and  example  of  such 
persons,  who  have  fallen  short  of  entering,  for  want  of  due  striving; 
''  For  manj,  I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be 
Me." 

''Many  shall  seek/'  The  five  foolish  virgins  sought;  and  they 
who  shall  tell  Christ  that  they  did  miracles  in  His  name,  they  sought; 
and  the  pharisees  sought;  but  all  seeking  you  see  shall  not  find. 
Some  seek  themselves  alone,  and  they  shall  never  find  any  thing  to 
satisfy  them.  Some  seek  Ood  and  themselves  together;  when  reli- 
gion and  their  own  ends  can  stand  together,  well  and  good;  when 
ease  and  devotion,  charity  and  good  husbandry,  repentance  and  no 
restitution  can  stand  together,  we  will  seek  to  enter  into  heaven; 
but  if  heaven  cannot  be  had  but  upon  hard  terms,  they  will  not 
posnitentiam  ianti  emere ;  they  will  not  'buy  repentance  at  so  dear  a 
rate,'  as  to  part  with  their  goods  unjustly  gotten,  that  they  may  be- 
come true  penitents;  neither  will  they  love  God  and  hate  tnem- 
selves,  that  is  no  good  charity  they  think ;  and  therefore  when  God 
and  ourselves  come  to  dispute  the  question,  whose  interest  shall  be 
served,  these  men  surely  will  serve  themselves  first.  No  wonder 
that  these  men  enter  not. 

But  there  are  some  that  seek  more  heartily,  that  throw  away  all 
incumbrances,  that  set  upon  the  work  of  holy  life  with  much  zeal 
and  fervour  of  spirit  in  the  beginning  of  their  conversion  and  reso- 
lutions of  piety;  but  their  fervours  cool,  their  zeal  grows  from  very 
hot  to  be  tepid,  from  tepid  to  be  cold,  from  cold  to  be  quite  frozen 
and  incrustated ;  and  at  last  comes  to  have  no  heat  about  them  but 
zeal  which  is  the  (rvvdwixov  of  envy,  and  the  heats  of  lust  and  of  a 
seared  conscience.  For  the  more  furiously  new  converts  drive  in 
their  first  onsets  of  piety,  if  they  once  begin  defervescere,  to  take  off 
from  their  heights,  their  tediousness  is  greater,  their  weariness  more, 
their  anger  is  more  impatient;  and  to  take  off  from  the  shame  of 
remissness  and  relaxation  they  often  justify  it,  and  thence  degenerat- 
ing by  degrees,  come  at  last  to  induration.  For  if  we  observe  the 
nature  of  moral  alterations,  and  the  malice  of  some  persons  when 
they  are  provoked  by  shame,  and  consider  also  the  secret  ways  and 

{'ust  counsels  of  God  in  taking  away  all  those  graces  which  men 
lave  slighted  and  rejected ;  and  commonly  great  ^sls,  if  they  dege- 
nerate, prove  either  absolutely  furious,  or  merely  atheistical;  and  to 
all  these  add  the  probability  of  induration  and  obstinacy  in  such 
persons,  and  the  moral  impossibility  of  curing  such  distemperatures, 
or  rising  from  such  deaths,  we  may  well  believe  it  impossible  :  such 
zealots  who  once  grow  cool  for  want  of  perseverance  in  the  strict 
courses  of  piety,  although  they  did  seek  to  enter,  yet  emiU  exclusia- 
Hmi,  they  '  shall  not  be  able.' 

Some  are  disabled  and  stopped  in  their  first  setting  out ;  some  go 
half  way,  and  then  turn  back  again ;  nay,  some  there  are  that  have, 
as  I  may  say,  set  one  foot  in  heaven,  and  have  drawn  it  back,  and 
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carried  both  to  hell.  God's  counsels  are  secret,  but  they  are  ever 
just.  Bat  it  is  full  of  horror  to  consider  that  some  persons,  who 
have  lived  holily  and  jasUy  all  their  life,  have  at  last  yielded  in 
a  temptation  to  a  single  act,  and  by  the  just  judgment  and  severity 
of  Gk>a  have  been  taken  away  in  that  one  act  of  sin ;  whose  condition 
then  is  most  sad  and  deplorable.  It  is  not  good  to  tempt  God. 
If  we  will  forget  God  in  one  act,  possibly  He  may  with  His  judg- 
ment so  remember  us,  as  to  foi^et  His  mercy  towards  us  to  dl 
eternity.  And  Palladius  tells  of  divers  old  hermits,  who  lived  fifty 
or  sixty  years  in  the  strict  service  of  God,  and  at  last  in  some  peevish 
homoor  despoiled  themselves  of  all  title  and  hopes  of  a  crown.  Was 
it  not  a  sad  sight  to  have  observed  amongst  the  forty  martyrs^  one 
of  them  that  had  endured  torments  almost  till  the  expiration  of  his 
last  breath,  and  then  to  fall  away  to  renounce  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
go  out  of  his  torments  into  a  warm  bath  immediately  to  die  and  to 
perish  ?  A  thought,  a  minute,  may  destroy  all  our  glories,  and  our 
nopes  of  a  blissful  immortality,  which  twenty  or  forty  years  have  been 
with  great  labour  in  erecting. 

There  are  some  that  deny  hopes  of  heaven  to  persons  that  live  ex- 
cellent lives,  upon  pretence  that  they  are  very  good  moral  men,  but 
not  of  the  household  of  faith ;  that  is,  not  of  their  belief  in  all  mat- 
ters of  opinion.  The  mistake  is  stupid  enough ;  for  the  distinction 
of  persons  morally  good,  and  religiously  or  divinelv  good,  is  not  a 
distinction  of  subjects,  but  of  degrees.  For  a  moral  Me  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct life  from  a  theological,  but  a  part  of  it,  and  that  Christian  which 
is  just  to  his  neighbour,  and  sober  and  temperate  in  his  life,  hath 
done  some  part  of  a  theological  and  religious  life.  Indeed  it  is  not 
revealed  to  us,  how  the  good  Hves  of  heathens  without  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  shall  be  accepted  in  order  to  eternity :  but  to  undervalue 
the  good  lives  of  Christians  by  saying  they  are  only  good  moral  men, 
because  they  are  not  of  such  a  sect,  when  they  do  those  good  actions 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  profane  device,  to  ad- 
vance faction  and  discountenance  piety. 

Indeed  if  to  our  moral  virtues  we  add  not  also  others  which  are 
more  spiritual,  that  is,  if  we  strive  not  to  acquire  all  habits  which  are 
good  in  genere  morutn, '  morally  good,'  we  shall  not  enter  into  heaven ; 
not  because  we  were  only  good  moral  men,  but  because  we  were  not 
moral  enough ;  we  did  not  reform  all  our  manners,  we  did  not  do  our 
religion  and  charity  to  God,  as  well  as  charity  to  our  neighbours. 
Our  piety  must  be  universal,  our  morality  must  be  entire,  and  then 
the  good  moral  man  shall  go  to  God,  when  the  religious  man,  as  he 
accounts  himself,  shall  never  see  Him. 

And  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  miscarrying  is,  in  actions 
and  undertakings  and  intermixtures  spiritual.  For  besides  that  the 
whole  institution  of  a  spiritual  life  is  a  nice  and  a  busy  thing,  the 

k  [S.  BasU.  hom.  (xix.)  in  xl  martt,  torn,  il  p.  154.— Cf.  rol.  iv.  p.  122.] 
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purgative  way^  being  troublesome  and  austere,  the  illuminative^  being 
mysterious  and  apt  to  be  abused,  the  unitive^  way  not  to  be  under- 
stood till  it  be  felt,  and  therefore  liable  to  all  miscarria^,  as  not  to 
be  guided  by  rule ;  besides  all  this,  I  say,  spiritual  vices  are  most 
dangerous,  and  yet  most  apt  to  insinuate  themselves  in  the  actions  of 
greatest  perfections,  and  when  they  are  mixed,  'tis  extremely  difGumlt 
to  discern  them  and  make  a  separation. 

How  hard  is  it  for  a  man  that  hath  lived  holily,  and  one  that  re- 
joices in  and  thanks  God  for  His  graces,  for  his  detiverances  from  the 
power  of  the  devil ;  how  hard,  I  say,  is  it  for  him  to  conserve  either 
his  conscience  and  truth,  or  his  humility  and  modesty,  when  he  shall 
or  shall  not  say  with  S.  Paul,  I  am  the  least  of  good  men,  and  the 
greatest  of  sinners  !  For  if  he  says  so,  and  does  not  think  so,  he  dis- 
sembles ;  if  he  thinks  so,  how  can  he  acknowledge  Crod's  goodness 
in  the  manifestation  of  His  graces,  and  the  deliverance  of  him  from 
sin  P  if  he  does  neither  think  so  nor  say  so,  how  is  he  so  humble 
as  his  pattern  ?  for  we  are  so  to  follow  S.  Paul  as  he  followed  Christ. 
But  then  on  the  other  side,  how  apt  are  men  when  they  humble 
themselves  to  do  it  with  greater  pride  r  Esl  qui  nequUer  kumiliai  m", 
'  there  is  that  humbleth  himself  wickedly/  I  cannot  insist  upon  the 
particulars ;  but  actions  spiritual  are  of  so  nice  and  immaterial  con- 
sideration, that  both  not  to  be  deceived,  and  to  discover  it  when  we 
are  deceived,  are  matters  of  no  small  difficulty. 

You  may  see  in  little,  that  a  man  may  go  a  great  way  in  pietyj 
and  yet  not  enter  into  heaven.  "What  then  shall  we  think  of  such  per- 
sons, whose  piety  hath  no  more  age  than  a  flv;  no  more  labour  in  it 
than  walking  in  a  shadow ;  no  more  expense  than  in  the  farthing-alms 
of  the  street  or  highway ;  no  more  devotion  than  going  to  church 
on  Sundays;  no  more  justice  than  in  preserving  the  rules  of  civU 
society,  and  obeying  the  compulsion  of  laws;  no  more  mortification 
than  fasting  upon  a  friday,  without  denying  one  lust,  and  the  impor- 
tunity of  sinful  desires  ?  These  certainly  are  far  from  entering  into 
the  gate,  because  they  are  far  from  striving  to  enter.  And  yet  there 
want  not  some  men,  will  not  do  a  quarter  of  this,  and  yet  would  spit 
in  your  face  if  you  should  put  them  in  doubt  or  question  their  salva- 
tion. Some  men  are  so  fond  as  to  think  heaven  is  entailed  upon  a 
sect  or  an  opinion,  and  then  nothing  is  wanting  to  them,  when  they 
once  have  entered  their  name  into  that  persuasion.  Some  are  confi- 
dent they  shall  be  saved  because  of  their  good  meaning;  and  they 
think  they  mean  well,  because  they  understand  nothing,  and  in  the 
mean  time  refuse  not  any  opportunity  to  an  evil.  ^  Alas,  thqr  cannot 
help  it,  flesh  and  blood  is  frail ;'  for '  Who  can  foipve  him  tnat  hath 
undone  me  and  my  family  ?  'Tis  true  indeed,  I  should,  if  you  speak 
like  a  divine,  but  we  have  flesh  and  blood  about  us.'  'Alas,  I  hate 
drunkenness,  and  I  am  never  intemperate  for  love  of  the  drink;  but 

»  [See  Index,  •  lUaminatiTe.]  ■  [Kcclus.  xix.  28,  ed.  vulg.] 
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when  a  man  is  in  company  he  cannot  do  as  he  would  do/  And  yet 
these  men  will  think  to  go  to  heaven,  and  yet  will  not  do  so  mach 
for  it  as  either  decline  the  company  and  opportunity  of  it,  or  the  in- 
oonYcniences  of  it.  '  Flesh  and  blood'  is  the  excuse,  and  yet  we  re- 
member not  that  'flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God/  bnt  we  by  making  it  to  be  our  excuse,  hope  to  enter  the 
rather  for  it. 

Bemember  those  great  words  and  terrible,  spoken  by  an  oracle, 
hj  the  blessed  S.  Peter,  'If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where 
shall  the  wicked  and  sinner  appear  r'  If  after  much  striving  many 
fidl  short,  and  the  best  is  to  work  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  what  confidence  can  they  have  that  are  indifierent  in 
tiieir  rehgion,  that  have  no  engagement  to  it  but  custom,  no  moni- 
tors bat  sermons  and  the  checks  of  a  drowsy  conscience,  no  fruits 
rf  it  bnt  not  to  be  accounted  a  man  without  a  religion  ?  But  as  for 
a  holy  life,  they  are  as  far  from  it  as  from  doing  miracles ;  and  he 
that  18  so  and  remains  so,  no  miracle  will  save  him.  These  are  the 
men  that  when  the  eternal  scrutiny  shall  come,  then  they '  shall  seek/ 
for  they  never  seek  till  then  to  enter,  and  then  it  is  as  fruitless  as 
it  is  late,  as  ineffectual  as  unreasonable.  Christ  is  the  way,  and  the 
tmth,  and  the  light>^,  and  He  that  openeth  only  the  way  for  us  to 
go  in  there,  whither  Himself  is  entered  before :  if  we  strive  accord- 
ing to  His  holy  injunctions,  we  shall  certainly  enter  according  to  His 
hdy  promises,  but  else  upon  no  condition. 

■  [sic  ed.] 
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After  an  anxious  and  unceasing  labour  of  more  than  eighteen 
months^  the  Editors  of  the  collected  Works  of  Jebemy  Taylor  have 
completed  their  engagement  with  the  public.  It  only  remains,  that 
they  should  express  their  gratitude  to  the  many  distinguished  indi- 
Tiduals  whose  patronage  has  enabled  them  to  brin^  their  undertidcing 
to  a  close;  that  they  should  shortly  state  the  considerations  by  which 
their  plan  has  been  regulated ;  ana  request  indulgence  for  those  de« 
fects  of  plan  or  execution  to  which  every  undertaking  of  a  similar 
magnitude  is  liable. 

To  comprise  in  a  uniform  shape,  and  within  a  reasonable  compass, 
those  productions  of  Taylor's  genius,  of  which  some  were  hardly  to 
be  obtained  at  all,  and  the  rest  at  high  prices  and  in  volumes  of  manv 
difTerent  types  and  dimensions, — was  an  object  the  importance  of  which 
has  been  fully  and  generally  recognised.  The  want  of  such  an  edition 
as  the  present  was  felt,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  not  by 
the  theological  student  alone,  but  by  all  the  cultivators  of  ancient 
English  literature ;  all  who  hold  in  reverence  the  great  principles  of 
christian  piety  and  religious  freedom ;  who  love  our  language  in  its 
purest  and  richest  melody;  and  value  that  essential  spirit  of  elo- 
quence and  poetry  which  would  alone  suffice  to  render  a  language 
immortal. 

Nor  had  tliis  want  been  in  any  competent  degree  supplied  by  the 
sdections  from  his  writings  which  have  from  time  to  time  enjoyed 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  public  favour.  Those  republications  were 
confined  to  his  Sermons,  his  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  and  some  others 
of  his  devotional  tracts.  His  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  the  first  public 
defence  of  the  principles  of  religious  toleration ;  his  Ductor  Dubi- 
tantium,  on  which  he  himself  expected  his  renown  in  after  ages  to  be 
founded ;  his  Life  of  Christ,  the  earliest,  and  in  its  day  the  most 
popular  of  his  practical  works;  and  his  polemical  writings,  which 
display,  in  addition  to  their  other  excellences,  a  terseness  of  argument 
and  poignancy  of  satire  from  which  he  was  in  other  instances  pre- 
cluded, remained  in  detached  tracts  or  scarce  and  unwieldy  folios. 
And  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  a  great  proportion  of  his  admirers 
•had  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  very  small  part  only 
of  the  peculiar  merits  of  their  favourite. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  reasonable  hope 
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that  such  an  nndertakiiig  would  Teodve  its  dae  ahaie  of  national 
encouragement^  that  the  writer  of  tiie  following  Memoirs  was  applied 
to  by  the  proprietors  to  superintend  their  meditated  edition  of  Tay- 
lor's works.  His  distance  howerer  from  the  metropolis  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  discharge  many  of  the  essential  duties  of  an 
editor;  and  as  the  expense  of  such  a  measure  rendered  the  addition 
of  notes  impossible^  little  more  remained  in  his  power  than  to  exercise 
his  judgment  in  the  arrangement  of  the  di£Eierent  pieces,  and  in  the 
adnussion  or  exclusion  of  those  of  which  the  genuineness  has  been 
questioned. 

The  correction  of  the  press^  the  verification  of  the  numerous  quo- 
tations and  references,  and  in  some  instances  the  rectification  of  the 
previous  readings,  was  fortunately  undertaken  by  the  reverend  J.  S. 
PmcAN,  the  alternate  preacher  of  the  Foundling  and  Magdalen  hos- 
pitals; who  by  his  classical  learning,  his  knowledge  of  English  lite- 
rature, and  a  deep  admiration  of  his  author's  merits,  was  eminently 
qualified  for  such  a  task ;  and  who  has  afforded  a  fresh  proof,  if  proof 
were  wanting,  of  the  compatibility  of  distinguished  talent  and  do- 
quence  with  unwearied  patience,  and  minute  and  laborious  accuracy. 

On  the  arrangement  which  has  been  adopted  a  few  observations 
may  perhaps  be  necessary.  The  natural  and  what  would  have  been 
in  some  respects  the  most  desirable  order,  was  that  of  the  date  at 
which  each  tract  was  originally  published.  Tet  as  there  are  several 
of  Taylor's  compositions  which  at  different  periods  of  his  life  received 
successive  additions  and  improvements,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  should  be  referred  to  the  year  in  which  the  first 
and  less  perfect  sketch  appeared,  or  that  in  which  it  received  the 
latest  polish  of  the  authoris  taste  and  judgment :  and  it  was  desirable 
for  the  publishers,  in  an  undertaking  of  so  great  extent  and  hazard, 
that  their  volumes  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  them  to  sell 
some  of  the  more  popular  treatises  separately.  For  such  a  classifi- 
cation there  was  indeed  a  sanction  in  the  author's  own  practice,  in 
the  instance  of  the  ^vfjL^oKov  OcoXoyiK^i;,  and  there  appeared  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  fitness  in  printing  those  tracts  in  consecutive  order, 
which  relate  to  the  same  duties,  or  are  opposed  to  similar  errors. 
The  works  have  been  accordingly  divided  under  the  several  heads  of 
Practical,  Polemical,  Casuistic,  and  Devotional ; — but  subject  to  this 
division,  they  have  been  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  respective  publication. 

The  task  of  separating  the  genuine  from  the  spunous  compositions 
involved  a  greater  responsibility,  and  was  not  to  be  attempted  with- 
out considerable  self-distrust  and  anxiety.  Of  the  two  postumous 
treatises, — both  extremely  rare,  and  the  former  of  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  transcribe,  for  the  printer's  use,  from  the  single  copy  extant 
in  the  Bodleian  library, — ^the  sentiments  and  piety  appear  in  perfect 
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nnisoii  with  bishop  Tatlok's  known  opinions ;  the  style  partakes  of 
his  characteristic  merits  and  defects^  and  the  weight  of  external  evi- 
dence is  such  as  can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on  the  propriety  of 
admitting  them  into  the  present  collection  \ 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  dialogue  on  Artificial  Handsomeness.  The 
reasons  which^  after  much  patient  and  unprejudiced  enquiry^  at 
length  conducted  to  its  exclusion^  will  be  found  at  some  length  in 
the  following  Life  and  Notes;  and  the  writer  of  those  animadver- 
sions will  here  only  observe,  that  his  opinion,  adopted  in  the  first 
instance  with  diffidence  and  reluctance,  has  acquired  additional 
strength  from  every  repeated  comparison  of  that  essay  with  the 
bishop's  undoubted  compositions. 

The  life  of  Taylor  had  been  long  only  known  through  the 
meagre  accounts  of  Wood  and  sir  James  Ware,  and  the  few  par- 
ticulars recorded  by  bishop  Bust  in  his  faneral  eulogium.  As  con- 
nected with  the  most  interesting  period  of  English  history,  and  with 
the  genius  and  writings  of  one  whom  English  literature  ranks  among 
its  noblest  ornaments,  several  eminent  scholars  and  divines  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  appear  to  have  contemplated  the  pub- 
lication of  memoirs  on  a  larger  scale,  and  one  more  worthy  of  their 
subject.  Bishop  Home  and  archdeacon  Zouch  are  said  to  have 
diCTished  this  design;  and  a  few  documents  preparatory  to  such  a 
work  wore  collected  by  the  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Nicholson, 
perpetual  curate  of  S.  James's,  Liverpool,  and  rector  of  Dudcote, 
Berkshire.  But  the  two  former  appear  to  have  made  no  progress 
whatever  in  their  undertaking;  and  the  papers  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
left  at  his  death,  and  which  in  themselves  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
dther  numerous  or  important,  have  eluded  all  the  enquiries  of  the 
present  writer,  as  well  as  of  his  learned  and  amiable  friend  arch- 
deacon BONNEY. 

Of  the  Life  which  the  archdeacon  has  himself  given  to  the  world, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  would  have  precluded  the  necessity  of 
all  succeeding  labourers  in  the  cause,  had  not  a  more  detailed  and 
critical  examination  of  Taylor^s  writings  been  contemplated  than  fell 
within  the  scope  of  his  plan ;  and  had  not  a  hope  been  excited  of 
obtaining  additional  information  from  traditions  and  documents, 
which  were  previously  not  accessible. 

•  [The  two  works  here  alluded  to,  the  the  two  works  is  shewn  in  a  pamphlet  by 

*  Contemplations  on  the  state  of  man,*  archdeacon  Churton  to  be  a  compilation, 

and  the  *  Christian  consolations,'  are  both  not  very  skilfully  made,  from  a  treatise  by 

omitted  from  the  present  edition  of  Tay-  Nieremberg,  a  Spanish  writer.     The  se- 

lor's  worlds.   Tlie  evidence  on  which  they  cond  is  from  the  pen  of  bp.  Ilacket,  as 

are   so  rejected,  and  assigned  to  other  was  suggested  to  the  editor  by  the  rev* 

writers,  will  be  found  in  full  in  a  small  James  Brogden,  and  is  now  proved  be- 

▼olnme  which  the   editor  has  been  al-  yond  dispute.  In  the  ensuing  pages  there - 

lowed  to  deposit  in  the  Bodleian  library,  fore  of  this  memoir,  no  further  mention 

called  Pseudo-Tayloriana.     The  first  of  is  made  of  these  trenlises.] 
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A  critical  examination  of  the  authoi^s  genias  and  writings  was 
rendered  expedient  by  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  of  discussing, 
in  a  connected  view,  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  a  writer  so 
voluminous;  by  the  propriety  of  discriminating  between  his  many 
beauties,  and  his  occasional  though  unfrequent  aberrations  from  a 
correct  taste  and  judgment;  and  sometimes  also,  though  still  less 
frequently,  of  detecting  and  obviating  his  departure  from  the  usual 
and  orthodox  faith  of  Christians.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  task 
has  been  performed,  it  is  for  the  public  to  decide.  The  writer  cannot 
plead  want  of  time ;  he  is  not  conscious  of  any  want  of  diligence ; 
and  he  has  had  abundant  opportunity  to  examine  such  of  Tatlob's 
works  as  were  not  previously  famiUar  to  him.  The  warmer  admirers 
of  his  author  will  perhaps  sometimes  condemn  him  as  unjust  and 
captious  in  his  criticisms ;  while  others  may  accuse  him  of  a  too  in- 
discriminate praise,  and  of  blindness  to  the  imperfections  with  which 
these  beautiful  compositions  are  impaired  and  spotted.  If  these 
charges  are  both  brought  against  him,  he  will  seek  no  better  defence 
than  the  balance  of  conflicting  censures.  But  he  will  admit  that  of 
the  two  he  has  most  dreaded  the  latter  danger,  as  the  one  most  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  literature  and  reUgion,  and  that  to  which 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Taylor's  excellences  is  naturally  most  liable. 

From  the  works  thus  censured  or  extolled,  it  was  obviously 
necessary  to  select  particular  passages  in  illustration  of  the  principles 
laid  down,  or  in  justification  of  the  criticisms  hazarded.  If  those 
quotations  should  be  thought  too  long  or  too  frequent,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  many  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  read  them  in  a  com- 
pendious form,  who  would  without  some  previous  introduction  to  the 
author's  beauties  have  been  little  inclined  to  search  for  them  through 
fourteen  closely  printed  volumes.  And  let  it  be  observed  that  though 
some  of  the  passages  in  question  may  have  been  extracted  to  make 
good  a  censure,  or  on  account  of  their  eloquence  or  their  singu- 
larity, a  still  greater  anxiety  has  been  felt  to  bring  forward  those 
which  contain  the  most  useful  precepts  of  sound  sense  and  practical 
holiness. 

That  the  wise,  and  moderate,  and  eminently  christian  spirit  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  ;  his  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  civil  and  religious  in- 
stitutions of  his  country;  his  unwearied  industry;  his  inexhaustible 
learning ;  his  zeal  for  the  essentials  of  the  catholic  faith ;  his  abhor- 
rence of  unprofitable  and  vexatious  grounds  of  difference ;  his  piety, 
his  toleration,  and  his  humility,  may  ever  find  imitators  and  rivals  in 
that  church  which  he  loved  and  adorned;  whose  deep  depression 
did  not  subdue,  and  whose  triumph  did  not  too  far  elate  him  7 — is  the 
hope  and  earnest  prayer  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  find  in 
his  writings  a  source  of  the  purest  gratification  here,  and  a  guide  to 
brighter  hopes  hereafter. 

KH. 


THE 

LIFE 

OP 

JEREMY    TAYLOR,   D.D. 


Ths  life  of  a  student  is  passed  within  a  narrow  circle ;  and  of  the 
men  whose  writings  are  most  widely  read  and  admired^  the  personal 
history  is  often  enveloped  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  Nor  even  of 
those  individuals  whom  the  zeal  of  their  friends,  or  the  malice  of 
their  enemies,  have  enabled  or  compelled  to  act  a  more  conspicuous 
part  on  the  theatre  of  contemporary  distinction,  have  the  lives  been 
often  diversified  with  many  singular  events,  with  great  deliverances, 
or  surpirising  vicissitudes.  Their  days  have  been  quietly  busied  in 
producing  those  effects  which  only  have  made  their  histories  worth 
enquiring  after,  effects  for  which  it  was  necessary  that  their  habits 
should  be  retired  and  uniform.  Nor  can  we  wonder  therefore  that 
whoever  undertakes  the  biography  of  a  scholar  or  a  theologian,  has 
ordinarily  but  little  to  relate  which  is  certain,  and  less  which  is  in- 
teresting or  extraordinary. 

In  some  respects  indeed  the  fate  of  Jeremy  Taylor  was  distin- 
guished from  the  general  lot  of  men  of  letters.  So  far  from  his  life 
being  retired  or  monotonous,  he  seems  to  have  passed  much  of  it  in 
a  crowd ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  lead  us  most  to 
wonder  at  the  fertility  and  force  of  his  genius,  not  only  that  in  so  few 
years  he  wrote  so  many  books,  but  that  these  books  were  many  of 
them  composed  under  circumstances  the  least  favourable  to  research 
or  abstraction. 

It  was  his  fortune  at  an  early  age  to  attract  the  notice  of  those 
whose  patronage,  however  favourable  to  his  interests  or  his  renown, 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  withdraw  him  from  the  usual  scenes  of  lite- 
rary or  parochial  labour.  He  was  favoured  by  Laud  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  and  trusted  by  king  Charles  when  he  had  become  the  more 
venerable  from  adversity.  During  the  usurpation,  though  esteemed 
and  pitied  even  by  his  enemies,  he  was  destined  to  encounter  a  more 
than  usual  share  of  confiscation  and  imprisonment;  and  at  the  resto- 
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ration  of  the  royal  fiEmaily,  and  while  yet  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  years 
and  his  abilities^  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  honours  which  lie  within 
the  compass  of  his  profession.  But  during  the  calamities  which  agi- 
tated an  empire,  the  escapes  and  sufferings  of  a  private  individual 
were  too  insignificant  to  attract  much  contemporary  fame ;  and  Tay- 
lor's sufferings  were  of  the  kind  which,  by  impoverishing  their  victim, 
removes  him  still  more  from  the  notice  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
His  subsequent  promotion,  though  it  fixed  him  in  the  country  where 
he  had  found  his  best  asylum,  was  in  itself  a  banishment  from  the 
society  of  public  men  and  the  theatre  of  national  politics;  uid  his 
latter  days  were  spent  in  the  alternate  and  unobtrusive  labours  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  closet,  in  preparing  himself  and  others  for  that  heavoi 
whither  his  desires  had  been  from  his  earliest  years  directed. 

It  will  not  then  be  expected  that  after  the  lapse  of  almost  two 
centuries  I  shall  have"  been  able  to  supply  many  interesting  details  of 
a  life  thus  spent  and  thus  concluded,  or  that  many  important  glean- 
ings remain  which  had  escaped  the  almost  contemporary  enquiries  of 
Wood,  or  the  accurate  industry  and  ssealous  researches  of  Mr.  Bonney. 
Yet  the  time  is  not  long  passed  since  unusually  abundant  stores  of 
information  existed,  and  since  those  stores  were  in  the  possession  of 
a  person  eminently  qualified  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  late  William  Todd  Jones,  of  Homra,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
esquire,  Taylor's  lineal  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  and  who  inhe- 
rited no  small  portion  of  his  talents  and  characteristic  eloquence,  was 
employed  at  one  period  of  his  life  in  collecting  and  arranging  ma- 
teruds  for  the  biography  of  his  distinguished  ancestor.  Mi.  Jones 
possessed,  among  many  other  interesting  documents,  a  series  of  auto- 
graph letters  to  and  from  the  bishop ;  and  a  '  family-book,'  also  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  giving  an  account  of  his  parentage  and  the 
principal  events  of  his  life,  with  comments  on  many  of  the  public 
transactions  in  which  he  himself,  or  those  connected  with  him,  had 
borne  a  share. 

But  in  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Jones's  political  pursuits,  and  the  frequent 
pecuniary  embarrassments  to  which  those  pursuits  exposed  him,  his 
biographical  labours  appear  to  have  been  often  interrupted ;  and  his 
sudden  death,  by  the  overturn  of  a  carriage  in  the  year  1818,  cut 
short  all  the  hopes  which  his  talents  and  his  materials  justified.  The 
greater  part  of  his  family  papers  he  had,  on  the  sale  of  Homra  to  the 
marquess  of  Downshire,  deposited  at  Montalto,  under  the  care  of  the 
late  John  earl  of  Moira.  Their  subsequent  fate  has  unfortunately 
not  been  ascertained.  At  Donnington,  whither  all  the  papers  found 
at  Montalto  are  said  to  have  been  transferred,  no  traces  of  them  re- 
main ;  and  there  appears  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  they 
were  consumed,  together  with  some  other  packages  belonging  to  the 
marquess  of  Hastings,  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  London  Custom- 
house, All  which  the  family  yet  retain  consists  of  some  extracts  made 
by  Mr.  Jones  from  these  documents  with  a  view  to  his  intended  work ; 
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the  miniage  settlement  of  Taylor's  yonngest  daughter;  and  some 
traditions  respecting  himself  and  his  descendants,  which  have  been 
liberally  commnnici^  to  me  by  Mr.  Jones's  sisters,  Mrs.  Wray  and 
Mrs.  Maiy  Jones. 

&nall  as  these  remains  are,  the  few  facts  which  they  disclose  are 
perhaps  among  the  most  interesting  hitherto  recovered  concerning 
bishop  Taylor's  private  concerns.  From  other  quarters  indeed  very 
little  was  to  be  gathered  which  was  new,  but  I  have  not  knowingly 
ne^ected  any.  The  rev.  Mr.  Bouncy,  with  a  kindness  to  which  1 
am  deeply  indebted,  and  which  I  had  the  less  reason  to  expect  as  I 
was  personally  unknown  to  him,  has  permitted  me  to  make  use  of  an 
inteneaved  copy  of  his  able  and  interesting  Life  of  Taylor,  enriched 
with  man^  valuable  manuscript  notes  and  references.  To  the  active 
and  judicious  friendship  of  the  honourable  and  reverend  J.  G.  Talbot 
I  am  indebted,  not  only  for  mv  introduction  to  bishop  Taylor's  de- 
scendants in  Ireland,  but  for  whatever  other  gleanings  of  information 
or  tradition  respecting  him  remained  in  that  Jdngdom.  The  archives 
of  All  Souls  were  examined  by  the  kindness  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  my  friend  dement  Gartwright,  Esq. :  and  the  publishers  of  this 
edition  have  been  enabled  to  procure  for  me»  from  the  Evelyn  Papers, 
the  British  Museum,  and  other  sources,  seventeen  manuscript  letters 
of  Taylor,  fourteen  of  which  are  now  first  printed.  But  it  cannot  be 
ooncoded  that  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  I  have  still  to  lament 
the  scantiness  and  imperfection  of  my  materials;  and  that  in  this  as 
in  most  other  instances,  the  biography  of  an  author  must  consist  in 
the  account  of  his  writings  rather  than  his  actions  or  adventures. 

Jeremy,  third  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Taylor*,  was  born  in 
Trinity  parish,  Cambridge,  and  baptized  on  the  15th  of  August,  1613. 
His  father  was  a  barber;  an  occupation  which,  united  as  it  generally 
was  with  the  practice  of  snidery  and  pharmacy,  was  in  the  days  of 
our  ancestors  somewhat  less  humble  than  at  present,  bat  which  was 
at  no  time  likely  to  raise  its  professor  or  his  children  to  wealth  or 
eminence.  The  family  however  had  originally  held  a  respectable  rank 
among  the  smaller  gentry  of  Gloucestershire,  where  they  had  possessed 
for  many  generations  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Frampton  on  Severn; 
and  Nathaniel  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Dr.  Sowland  Taylor,  rec- 
tor of  Hadleigh,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  chaplain  to  archbishop 
Cranmer**. 

Of  Bowland  Taylor  neither  the  name  nor  the  misfortunes  are  ob- 
scure. He  was  distinguished  among  the  divines  of  the  Reformation 
for  his  abilities,  his  learning,  and  pietv ;  and  he  suffered  death  at  the 
stake  on  Aldham  common,  near  Hadleigh,  in  the  third  year  of  queen 
Maiy,  amid  the  blessings  and  lamentations  of  his  parishioners,  and 

*  See  note  (A.)  31,    1732,  quoted  in  the  MS.  of  Mr. 

*  Letter  from  Lady  Wray  to  WUliam     Todd  Jonoa. 
Todd,  Esq.,  of  Caatlemartio,  dated  May 
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with  a  courageous  and  kindly  cbeerfalness  which  has  scarcely  its 
parallel  even  in  those  days  of  religious  heroism. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  of  sufficient  consequence  as  an  advocate  of  the  new 
religion,  to  have  excited  against  himself,  without  any  additional  or 
private  motives,  the  fiercest  hostility  of  the  Bomish  prelates.  We 
are  told  however  that  (Jardiner,  by  whose  warrant  as  lord  chancellor 
he  was  first  apprehended,  was  stimulated  in  this  instance  by  feeb'ngs 
of  avarice  as  well  as  bigotry ;  that  he  was  desirous  of  appropriating 
to  himself  the  family  estate  at  Frampton ;  that,  I  know  not  on  what 
pretence,  he  succeeded  in  his  object  after  Dr.  Taylor's  death,  and 
that  he  had  begun  to  build  a  mansion  on  the  property,  which  at  his 
own  decease  he  left  unfinished. 

The  family  of  the  martyr  were  thus  reduced  to  poverty,  from 
which  they  had  the  less  prospect  of  emerging  by  any  help  or  favour 
of  government,  inasmuch  as,  in  common  with  many  of  those  who  had 
most  severely  felt  the  iron  hand  of  the  Bomish  hierarchy,  they  were 
suspected  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  first  of  an 
inclination  to  the  rising  sect  of  the  Puritans.  Yet  their  poverty 
cannot  have  been  excessive,  since  we  find  Nathaniel  Taylor  serving 
as  churchwarden;  an  office  which  in  most  parishes  is  filled  by  the 
wealthiest  and  most  respectable  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life.  And  it 
may  be  mentioned  to  their  honour  that  after  two  generations  of  com- 
parative distress,  the  father  of  Jeremy  Taylor  was  spoken  of  by  his 
son,  in  a  letter  to  his  old  tutor  Bachcroft,  as  "reasonably  learned," 
and  as  having  himself  "  solely  grounded  his  children  in  grammar  and 
the  mathematics  ^.'' 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  docu- 
ments on  which  this  account  chiefly  depends.  For  the  fact  of  their 
having  once  existed,  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jones  is  sufficient ;  and 
though  the  testimony  of  Lady  Wray  is  exposed  to  that  degree  of 
doubt  which  almost  always  attaches  to  family  tradition,  it  is  as  satis- 
factory a  voucher  as  could  be  looked  for  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  more  than  sufficient  to  obtain  belief  for  an  account  which  in 
itself  is  far  from  improbable.  That  Jeremy  Taylor  had  indeed  some 
pretensions  to  gentle  blood,  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  inferred  from 
the  armorial  bearings  which,  in  an  age  when  such  distinctions  were 
less  boldly  assumed  than  at  present,  and  when  the  Heralds'  College 
still  retained  some  vestiges  of  their  ancient  authority,  were  engraved 
on  his  seal,  still  preserved  by  the  Marsh  family,  and  which  (with 
some  degree  of  harmless  ostentation)  are  almost  uniformly  appended 
to  his  portraits^.  In  his  works  nothing  occurs  which  can  either 
confirm  or  disprove  the  traditions  of  his  descendants;  though  he 
speaks  of  Bowland  Taylor  with  deserved  commendation  in  one  of  his 
polemical  writings*,  and  appeals  to  his  authority  in  behalf  of  the 

\  V  ""l  ^^S^fr  ^l^'  u  ,      -.  ""^  ^''^  ^^^  ^°""«  of  Liturgy,  VOL  r. 

*  Note  (B.)  [and  p.  xxxv.  below.]  p.  248,  of  this  edition. 

•  Preface  to  the  Apology  for  Autho- 
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Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  something  like  a  filial  fondness.  I  am 
aware  indeed  that  the  question  is  after  all  of  no  great  importance^ 
and  that  the  character  of  bishop  Taylor  could  derive  no  additional 
lustre  from  a  pedigree  far  more  distinguished  than  that  which  I  have 
assigned  him.  But  the  natural  prejudices  of  mankind  incline  them 
to  attach  a  certain  degree  of  weight  to  the  inheritance  of  talents  and 
virtues ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  discover  that  the  author  of  the  Liberty 
of  Prophesying  was  a  descendant  of  one  whose  character  and  sufferings 
I  had  long  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  veneration. 

There  is  nothing  indeed  more  beautiful  in  the  whole  beautiful  Book 
of  Martyrs  than  the  account  which  Fox  has  given  of  Eowland  Taylor^ 
whether  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  parish  priest^  or  in  the  more 
arduous  moments  when  he  was  csuled  on  to  bear  his  cross  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  His  warmth  of  heart,  his  simplicity  of  manners, 
the  total  absence  of  the  false  stimulants  of  enthusiasm  or  pride,  and 
the  abundant  overflow  of  better  and  holier  feelings,  are  delineated,  no 
less  than  his  courage  in  death,  and  the  buoyant  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  encountered  it,  with  a  spirit  only  inferior  to  the  eloquence 
and  dignity  of  the  Phadon.  Something  indeed  must  be  allowed  for 
the  manners  of  the  age,  before  we  can  be  reconciled  to  the  coarse 
vigour  of  his  pleasantry,  his  jocose  menace  to  Bonner,  and  his  jests 
with  the  sheriff  on  his  own  stature  and  corpulency.  But  nothing 
ean  be  more  deUghtfully  told  than  his  refusal  to  fly  from  the  lord 
chancellor's  officers,  his  dignified  yet  modest  determination  to  await 
death  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  his  affectionate  and  courageous 
parting  with  his  wife  and  children.  His  recollection,  when  led  to 
the  stake,  of  '  the  blind  man  and  woman,'  his  pensioners,  is  of  the 
same  deliglitful  character;  nor  has  Plato  any  thing  more  touching 
than  the  lamentation  of  his  parishioners  over  his  dishonoured  head 
and  long  white  beard,  and  his  own  meek  rebuke  to  the  wretch  who 
drew  blood  from  that  venerable  countenance.  Let  not  my  readers 
blame  me  for  this  digression :  they  will  have  cause  to  thank  me,  if  it 
induces  them  to  refer  to  a  history  which  few  men  have  ever  read 
without  its  making  them  '  sadder  and  better V 

At  three  years  of  age,  Jeremy  Taylor  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  grammar  school  then  recently  founded  in  Cambridge  under  the 
will  of  Dr.  Stephen  Perse,  and  kept  by  one  Lovering^.  The  profit 
however  which  he  derived  from  Lovering's  instructions  cannot  have 
been  great,  if,  as  Taylor  himself  wrote  to  the  head  of  Caius,  he  was 
'  solely  grounded  in  grammar  and  mathematics'  by  his  father.  And 
it  is  so  unusual  a  thing  in  his  class  of  life,  or  indeed  in  any  class,  to 
send  an  infant  of  three  years  old  to  a  public  grammar  school,  that 
I  am  tempted  exceedingly  to  doubt  a  fact**  which  rests  on  a  single, 

'  Note  (C.)  difficulties  in  tlie  history  of  his  childhood 

»  Bonney,  Life,  p.  3.  and  youth  will  be  removed,  if  we  suppose 

^  [We  have  no  record  of  the  time  of  his  baptism  to  have  been  in  some  measure 

Taylor's  birth,  but  only  of  his  baptism  ;  delayed,  and  that  he  was  born  as  far  back 

and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  several  as  1611.] 
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and,  as  it  appears  in  another  instance^  an  inaccnrate  memorandom  in 
the  admission  book  of  Cains.  If,  which  is  certainly  not  improbable, 
he  attended  Lovering's  school  at  all,  he  can  hardly  have  remained  at 
it  so  long  as  he  is  there  stated  to  have  done'. 

When  thirteen  years  old,  on  the  18th  of  Angost  1626,  he  was 
entered  at  Gains  GoU^  as  a  sizar,  or  poor  scholar;  an  order  of 
students  who  then  were  what  the  '  servitors'  still  continne  to  be  in 
some  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  what  the  May  brethren'  are  in  the  con- 
vents of  the  Bomish  chnrch.  This  was  an  institntion  which,  however 
it  may  be  now  at  variance  with  the  feelings  and  manners  of  the 
world,  was  in  its  original  very  far  from  deserving  the  reprobation 
which  has  been  sometimes  cast  on  it,  and  owed  indeed  its  bq^ing 
to  a  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  as  wdl  directed  as  it  was 
humane  and  christian.  In  the  time  of  our  ancestors,  the  interval 
between  the  domestics  and  the  other  members  of  a  fanulv  was  by  no 
means  so  great,  nor  fenced  with  so  harsh  and  impendirable  a  banner, 
as  in  the  present  days  of  luxury  and  excessive  refinement.  As  the 
highest  rank  of  subjects  was  elevated  then  at  a  greater  height  than 
they  now  are  above  the  most  considerable  private  gentry,  so  the  latter 
constituted  a  far  more  efficient  Imk  in  the  great  chain  of  sode^,  and 
a  far  easier  gradation  existed  between  the  nobles  and  that  class  of 
men  from  whom  their  own  domestics  were  taken.  There  was  in  those 
days  no  supposed  humiliation  in  offices  which  are  now  accounted 
menial,  but  which  the  peer  then  received  as  a  matter  of  course  from 
'  the  gentlemen  of  his  household ;'  and  which  were  paid  to  the  knight 
or  gentleman  by  domestics  chosen  in  the  families  of  his  own  most 
respectable  tenants ;  while  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  middle  life  it  was 
the  uniform  and  recognized  duty  of  the  wife  to  wait  on  her  husband, 
the  child  on  his  parents,  the  youngest  of  the  family  on  his  elder 
brothers  or  sisters^  But  while  the  subordination  of  service  was  thus 
perfect  and  universal,  this  veiy  universality  softened  its  rigours.  The 
well-bom  and  well-educated  retainers  of  a  noble  family  were  admitted 
by  its  head  to  that  confidence  and  familiarity  which  their  rank  and 
attainments  justified.  The  servants  of  the  manor-house  were  usually 
the  humble  friends  of  the  master  and  mistress,  whose  playmates  they 
had  been  during  childhood,  and  under  whose  protection  they  hoped 
to  grow  old.  We  have  been  most  of  us  impressed  with  the  tone  of 
equality  assumed  by  the  valets  of  the  old  IVench  comedy ;  and  the 
jovial  familiarity  of  Furnace,  Amble,  and  Order,  in  Massinger's '  New 
Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,'  is  a  well  known  and  probably  an  accurate 
portrait  of  that  species  of  graduated  intercourse  which  once  connected 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  throne  itself,  with  the  humblest  orders  of 
society,  and  in  the  abolition  of  which  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  all  parties  are  not  rather  losers  than  gainers. 

But  it  is  evident  that,  as  with  such  habits  and  feelings  the  mere 
feet  of  servitude  did  not  in  itself  degrade,  so  there  was  nothing  to 

»  Note  (D.)  k  Note  (E.) 
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DTeveiit  well-educated  youths  from  attending  their  richer  neighbours 
m  a  menial  capacity  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  while  there  was  every 
possible  motive  of  wisdom  and  humanity  to  induce  tiie  founders  and 
governors  of  colleges  to  admit  young  men  thus  situated  to  a  share  in 
the  instruction  afforded  by  the  place,  and  in  the  rewards  which  were 
held  out  to  the  genius  or  diligence  of  other  scholars.     It  is  easy  to 
declaim  against  the  indecorum  and  illiberality  of  depressing  the 
poorer  students  into  servants;  but  i£  would  be  more  candid,  and 
more  consistent  with  truth,  to  say  that  our  ancestors  elevated  their 
servants  to  the  rank  of  students ;  softening  as  much  as  possible  every 
invidious  distinction,  and  rendering  the  convenience  of  the  wealthy  a 
means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  education  to  those  whose  poverty 
must  otherwise  have  shut  them  out  from  the  springs  of  knowledge. 
And  the  very  distinction  of  dress  which  has  been  so  often  com- 
plained of, — the  very  nature  of  those  duties  which  have  been  es- 
teemed degrading, — were  of  use  in  preventing  the  intrusion  of  the 
higher  classes  into  situations  intended  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor ;  while,  by  separating  these  last  from  the  familiar  society  of  the 
wealthier  students,  they  prevented  that  dangerous  emulation  of  ex- 
pense which  has  in  more  modem  times  almost  excluded  them  from 
the  university.     The  institution  is  now  fading  fast  away,  and  even 
where  it  exists  is  altered  from  its  original  character.  But  the  difScul- 
ties  are  proportionably  increased  which  oppose  the  rise  of  such  men  as 
Taylor  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  of  society;  and  the  want 
of  such  a  frugal  and  humble  order  of  students  is  already  felt  by  the 
church  of  England,  as  it  eventually  may  be  felt  by  the  nation  at  large. 
At  the  time  of  Taylor's  entrance  at  college,  he  had  already,  as  I 
have  observed,  been  introduced  by  his  father  to  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  mathematics.     Then,  as  now,  if  Glanville  be  believed, 
(who  with  all  his  voracious  credulity,  both  Platonic,  chymical,  and 
spectral,  was  no  inconsiderable  person  among  the  scholars  and  phi- 
losophers of  the  seventeenth  century,)  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences was  that  by  which  Cambridge  was  chiefly  distinguished,  and 
the  surest  avenue  through  which  her  honours  and  emoluments  were 
accessible*. 

But  no  evidence  remains  that  Taylor  pursued  the  mathematics  to 
any  considerable  length,  or  that  he  made  any  progress  in  that  new 
method  of  philosophizing  to  which  the  world  has  since  been  so 
greatly  indebted.  Mr.  Bonney  indeed  apprehends  that  many  of  his 
peculiar  merits  as  a  writer  may  be  traced  to  an  acquaintance  with 
J3acon's  illustrious  treatise  on  the  'Advancement  of  Knowledge.' 
Tliat  he  had  read  Bacon  I  can  well  believe ;  for  with  what  work  of 
contemporary  genius  was  Jeremy  Taylor  likely  to  be  unacquainted  ? 
But  though  there  are  abundant  proofs  in  his  writings  of  that  famili- 
arity with  the  Aristotelic  logic  which  Lloyd  ascribes  to  him",  I  have 

'  Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses,  vol.  iii.  col.  1244.     £d.  Bliss. 
■  Lloyd's  Memoirs,  p.  702. 
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not  been  able  to  discover  a  single  allusion  to  those  principles  which 
Bacon  first  laid  down,  and  on  which  alone  the  discovery  of  any  new 
truth  is  possible.  The  powers  of  Taylor's  mind  were  not  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  fresh  fields  of  science,  or  to  enlarge  the  compass 
of  the  human  intellect  by  ascertaining  its  legitimate  boundaries.  He 
was  busied  through  life  in  defending  truths  already  received,  or  in 
clearing  away  errors  by  which  those  ancient  truths  had  been  dis- 
figured. His  philosophy  was  almost  entirely  casuistical.  They  were 
not  falsehoods,  but  fallacious  reasonings,  against  which  he  had  to 
contend ;  and  for  this  species  of  dialectic  warfare  his  weapons  were 
to  be  sought  after,  not  m  the  new,  but  in  the  ancient  organon,  and 
among  the  elder  divines  and  schoolmen.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
Bacon,  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  admiration  which  Taylor  may 
well  have  felt  for  him,  that  he  did  not  apply  Bacon's  discoveries  to 
an  use  for  which  Bacon  himself  did  not  intend  them. 

Whether  he  received  any  emolument  or  honorary  distinction  from 
Cambridge,  is  doubtfuL  Bust,  his  friend,  and,  though  not  his  con- 
temporary, educated  at  the  same  university,  asserts  that  after  taking 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  year  1630-1,  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  Caius  College.  But  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bonney  that  no 
evidence  of  tliis  fact  exists  (where,  if  true,  it  surely  must  have  been 
recorded)  in  the  archives  of  the  college  and  the  university.  And  a 
further  reason  will  be  shortly  given  for  supposing  that  Bust  was  mis- 
taken in  this  particular  °,  or  that  he  was  less  anxious  to  discover  the 
truth  than  to  relate  whatever  reports  were  likely  to  raise  the  character 
of  his  hero.  The  period  however  was  now  approaching  which  intro- 
duced the  talents  and  learning  of  Taylor  to  a  patron  well  qualified  to 
appreciate  and  reward  them. 

Shortly  after  his  becoming  master  of  arts,  in  1633,  having  already 
been  admitted  into  holy  orders®,  he  was  employed  by  one  Bisden, 
who  had  been,  according  to  the  academical  habits  of  the  time,  his 
chamber-fellow,  and  who  was  now  lecturer  in  S.  Paul's  cathedral,  to 
supply  his  place  for  a  short  time  in  that  pulpit,  where  his  graceful 
person  and  elocution,  together  with  the  varied  richness  of  his  style 
and  argument,  and  perhaps  the  singularity  of  a  theological  lecturer 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  very  soon  obtained  him  friends  and  admirers. 
He  was  spoken  of  in  high  terms  to  Laud,  who  had  then  recently  left 
the  see  of  London  for  that  of  Canterbury,  and  who  with  all  his  faults 

■  [Mr.  WUImott,  in  his  elegant  and  in  which  Taylor  is  mentioned  as  having 

engaging  biography  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  obtained  a  Perse  fellowship  in  the  begin- 

obsenres  that  *  this  statement,'   which  ning  of  1635 ;  his  official  connexion  with 

Heber  rejects,  concerning  the  fellowship  the  society  is  also  recognized  by  the  ab- 

at  Caius, '  yet  comes  from  one  singularly  sence-book,  in  which  a  record  is  kept  of 

well  qualified  to  make  it ;  from  a  raem-  the  coming  and  going  of  all  scholars  and 

ber  of  the  same  university,  the  friend  fellows  whose  stipend  partly  depends  on 

and  companion  of  Taylor's  latter  years.*  their  time  of  residence.'] 

'Nor  is  the  statement  itself,'  he  adds,  •  Comber,  Discourse   on  the  Offices 

'without  support ;  there  being  a  MS.  his-  of  Ordination,  quoted  by  Bonney,  Life, 

tory  of  Caius  college,  considered  authentic,  p.  6,  note. 
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of  Icmpcr  and  judgment  (exa^erated  as  those  faults  have  been  be- 
yond ail  bounds  by  the  bitterness  of  the  party  whom  he  first  per- 
secuted^ and  who  afterwards  hunted  him  to  death)  must  ever  deserve 
the  thanks  of  posterity  as  a  liberal  and  judicious  patron  of  that  learn- 
ing and  picty^  which  he  himself  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
He  sent  for  Taylor  to  preach  before  him  at  Lambeth,  commended  his 
performance  highly,  and  only  expressed  an  objection  to  the  continii- 
ance  of  so  young  a  preacher  in  London.  Taylor  with  youthful  vivacity 
"humbly  be^ol  his  grace  to  pardon  that  fault/'  and  promised  that 
"if  he  lived  he  would  amend  it?/'  Laud  however,  as  Bust  informs 
us,  "  thought  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  world  that  such  mighty 
parts  should  be  afforded  better  opportunities  of  study  and  improve- 
ment than  a  course  of  constant  preaching  would  allow  of ;  and  to 
that  purpose  he  placed  him  in  his  own  coUege  of  All  Souls,  in 
Oxford/' 

Here  again  the  eulogium  of  bishop  Bust  may  be  charged  with 
abundant  inaccuracy  and  inconsistency.  All  Souls  was  not  Laud's 
own  college,  inasmuch  as  he  had  passed  his  whole  academical  life 
at  S.  John's,  the  presidency  of  which  society  he  relinquished  when 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  S.  David's.  Nor  had  he  any  further  con- 
trol over,  or  any  closer  connexion  with  All  Souls,  than  that  which 
subsists  between  every  college  and  its  visitor.  The  reason  too  which 
is  given  for  Taylor's  removal  from  Cambridge  to  another  seat  of 
learning,  is  plainly  at  variance  with  Bust's  own  previous  assertion 
that  he  was  already  a  fellow  of  Gains.  Had  this  been  the  case.  Bust, 
himself  a  Cambridge  man,  would  hardly  have  denied  that  a  residence 
in  his  own  university  would  have  afi*ordcd  him  sufficient  '  opportu- 
nities of  study  and  improvement :'  nor  could  Laud  have  reasonably 
expected  or  counselled  Taylor  to  abandon  a  maintenance  which  he 
already  possessed,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  another  situation  of 
the  same  sort,  and  little,  if  at  all,  more  lucrative.  But  if  Taylor 
were  then,  as  is  most  probable,  a  mere  scholar  of  fortune,  and  unable 
through  poverty  to  prolong  his  residence  in  his  own  university,  it 
was  only  natural  that  his  patron  should  be  anxious  to  remove  .him 
to  Oxford,  where  his  rank  as  chancellor,  and  visitor  of  several  col- 
leges, gave  him  abundant  opportunities  of  providing  for  the  object  of 
his  favour. 

When  it  was  that  Laud  adopted  this  plan  of  befriending  Taylor, 
or  what  became  of  the  latter  in  the  meantime,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
discover.  If  the  interview  which  has  been  related  took  place  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  it  may  seem  that,  however  anxious  Laud 
might  be  to  remove  him  from  thence,  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  he  took  any  successful  steps  in  his  favour  at  Oxford.  During 
this  time  perhaps  it  was  that  he  pursued  his  studies,  according  to  a 
tradition  current  in  that  neighbourhood,  at  Maidley  ilall,  near  Tam- 

p  Lloyd'jB  Memoirs,  p.  702. 
L  b 
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worths.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  not  till  tlie  20th  of  October 
1635,  that  Taylor  was  admitted  to  the  same  rank  of  master  of  arts 
in  University  college'*  as  he  had  previously  held  at  Cambridge ;  and 
three  days  after  that,  the  archbishop  wrote  a  strong  letter  in  his 
favour  to  the  warden  and  fellows  of  All  Souls.  He  there  states  that 
a  Mr.  Osborn,  one  of  their  number,  being  about  to  "  give  over  his 
fellowship,"  had  offered  him  the  nomination  of  a  scholar  to  succeed 
him ;  that  he,  "  being  willing  to  recommend  sucli  an  one  as  they 
should  thank  him  for,*'  was  "resolved  to  pitch  on  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Taylor ;"  and  that  he  "  heartily  prayed  them  to  give  him  all  further- 
ance  at  the  next  election,  not  doubting  that  he  would  approve  himself 
a  worthy  and  learned  member  of  their  society .'* 

What  authority  Mr.  Osborn  can  have  had  to  dispose  in  this  manner 
of  the  nomination  to  a  fellowship  which  he  was  himself  about  to  re- 
sign, or  how  he  could  undertake  to  influence  an  election  in  which  he 
was  to  have  no  voice,  is  not  very  easy  to  conjecture,  unless  we  suppose 
him  to  have  spoken  the  sentiments  of  some  others  among  his  brethren 
who  may  have  desired  to  pay  their  visitor  the  unusual  compliment  of 
asking  his  opinion  in  the  choice  of  a  new  member  of  the  society. 
The  recommendation  however,  forcible  as  it  must  have  been,  was  not 
received  with  implicit  deference,  inasmuch  as  a  reasonable  doubt  ex- 
isted whether  Taylor  was  strictly  eligible.  Wood  indeed  is  wrong  in 
saying  that- he  was  above  the  age  at  which  he  might  be  chosen ;  but 
the  statutes  are  express  in  requiring  candidates  to  be  of  three  years' 
standing  in  the  university,  whereas  ten  days  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
election,  barely  elapsed  since  Taylor  had  been  incorporated  into 
Oxford.  It  is  true  that  Laud  seems  to  have  supposed  that  his  ad- 
mission ad  eundew,  as  it  entitled  him  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  master 
of  arts,  entitled  him  to  whatever  advantages  were  conferred  by  that 
standing  in  the  university  which  he  must  have  had  in  order  to  take 
his  degree  there  regularly.  And  a  very  great  majority  of  the  fellows, 
eitlier  convinced  by  this  argument,  or  desirous  of  straining  a  point 
in  favour  of  a  candidate  so  deserving  and  so  powerfully  recommended, 
appear  to  have  espoused  his  cause,  and  to  have  voted  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  his  admission.  Sheldon  however,  the  warden,  (afterwards 
himself  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the 
university,)  less  pliant,  or  more  scrupulous,  refused  to  concur  in  the 
election.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  fellows  persisting  in  their 
choice,  no  election  at  all  took  place,  but  the  nomination  devolved  in 
due  course  to  the  archbishop  as  visitor  of  the  college,  who  thus  ac- 


'  Gentleman's  Magaxine,  A.D.  1783,  of  Tamwortb,  suspects  there  must  be  a 

p.  14i.     [Mr.  Willniott  has  caHed  at-  mistake  as  to  the  situation  of  Maidlcy 

tention  to  a  later  letter  in  the  Gent  Mag.  Hill,  and  that  it  is  either  confounded 

Feb.  1792,  p.  109,  the  writer  of  which,  with  Madeley,  in  the  north  part  of  the 

'  having:  searched  for  this  place  (*  Maid-  county,  or  Tamworth  with  Tauworth  in 

lev- Hill,'  whereas  the  original  letter  had  Warwickshire.'] 

'  Maidley  Hall')  in  vain  in  the  vicinity  ^  [See  note  (£  *)] 
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quired  the  right  of  appointing  Taylor  by  his  sole  authority  to  the 
vacant  situation^  on  the  14th  of  January  1636. 

This  appears  to  be  the  true  statement  of  a  transaction  which  Wood 
has  considerably  misrepresented^  as  if  Laud  had  by  an  irregular  and 
unwarrantable  exercise  of  authority  intruded  Taylor  into  a  college^ 
which  was  neither  disposed^  nor  statutably  able,  to  receive  him.  It 
is  plain  however  from  documents  of  which  Wood  had  no  knowledge, 
tiiat  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  Osboni's  conduct, 
or  the  validity  of  Sheldon's  objection)  the  archbishop  had  at  least  a 
plausible  excuse  for  his  recommendation  of  a  candidate;  and  a  ground, 
whether  tenable  or  not,  which  might  justify  his  recommendation  of 
Taylor.  It  is  plain  that  a  candidate  whom  the  fellows  almost  unani- 
mously approved  of,  was  not  personally  disagreeable  to  them ;  while 
(the  fellows  and  warden  being  at  variance  .on  the  interpretation  of  a 
statute)  the  decision  must  naturallv  and  legally  have  rested  with  the 
visitor  only.  The  conduct  of  Sheldon  throughout  the  affair  appears 
to  have  been  at  once  spirited  and  conscientious ;  but  it  may  have 
been  marked  by  some  degree  of  personal  harshness  towards  Taylor, 
since  we  find  that  for  some  years  after  a  coolness  subsisted  between 
them,  till  the  generous  conduct  of  the  warden  produced,  as  will  be 
seen,  a  sincere  and  lasting  reconciliation'. 

Taylor  was  now  in  possession  of  those  advantages  which  his  patron 
had  esteemed  so  necessary  for  his  improvement;  a  dignified  retire- 
ment, a  decent  maintenance,  and  a  free  access  to  books  and  learned 
conversation.  And  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  how  much  he 
profited  by  these  opportunities,  and  how  much  lie  was  admired  by 
the  university  for  his  "excellent  casuistical  preaching",^'  Unfor- 
tunately however  it  appears  by  the  college  books,  that  during  the 
four  years  of  his  remaming  a  fellow  he  was  by  no  means  a  regular 
resident;  while  of  his  existing  sermons  there  are  few  which  can  be 
reckoned  casuistical,  and  only  one  the  composition  of  which  we  have 
any  reason  to  refer  to  the  time  of  his  Oxford  studies*.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  at  what  date  he  was  made  one  of  the  archbishop's 
chaplains,  an  office  which  would  naturally  draw  him  a  good  deal  away 
from  the  scene  which  he  was  so  well  adapted  to  ornament ;  but  he 
was  on  the  23d  of  March  163 J,  presented  by  Juxon,  bishop  of 
London  (probably  through  the  interest  of  his  steady  friend  the 
archbishop)  to  the  rectory  of  Uppingliam^  in  Butlandshire,  which, 
though  tenable  with  his  fellowship    was  a  still  better  reason  than 

»  Note  (F.)  that  it  came  through,  the  hand- writing, 

*  Wood,  ubi  Rupra.    Lloyd,  ubi  supra.  the  doctrine,  the  quotations  that  occur  ia 

*  [It  was  perhaps  during  Taylor'6  re-  it,  the  language  of  particular  sentences, 
sidence  at  AU  Souls  that  he  wrote  the  &c.  that  it  is  probably  Taylor's.  It  may 
tract  which  appears  in  vol.  v.  of  thi.s  edi-  be  added,  for  the  information  of  those 
tion.  *  On  the  reverence  due  to  the  altar.'  who  desiie  to  pursue  the  enquiry,  that 
For  the  full  evidence  of  the  genuiucnesB  of  some  additional  notes  in  proof  of  its  ge« 
that  tract  the  reader  is  refei red  to  the  pre-  nuinenetis  will  be  found  in  MS.  in  the 
face,andnote'«,  with  which  it  was  set  forth,  copy  of  the  tract  which  is  in  the  Bod- 
4to.  Oxford,  IS4S;  where  it  is  shewn,  from  leian  Library.] 

the  superscription  of  the  tract,  the  hands         *  [or  Uphingham.] 
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his  chaplaincy  for  making  his  residence  in  All  Souls  occasional 
only^. 

During  this  time  he  is  said  by  Wood  to  have  first  become  the 
object  of  a  suspicion,  which,  however  undeserved,  continued  through 
life  to  haunt  him,  of  a  concealed  attachment  to  the  Bomish  com- 
munion^. Such  a  report  was  almost  sure  to  be  raised  at  the  expense 
of  any  man  whom  Laud  esteemed  and  promoted.  And  if  Taylor  had 
already  adopted  his  ascetic  notions  of  piety,  his  profound  veneration 
for  antiquity,  and  his  attachment  to  the  picturesque  and  poetical 
features  of  religion,  he  would  be  only  the  more  likely  to  incur  a 
charge,  which  in  a  more  advanced  period  of  his  life,  and  while  con- 
tending against  the  errors  of  popery,  he  solemnly  declared  to  have 
been  always  unfounded  and  slanderous'^.  And  if,  as  Wood  assures 
us,  and  as  is  certainly  not  improbable,  he  lived  at  this  time  on  terms 
of  intimate  intercourse  with  a  learned  Franciscan  friar,  known  by  the 
jiame  of  Francis  a  Sancta  Clara,  such  a  friendship,  however  innocent 
and  creditable  to  both  parties,  was  in  those  days  of  bitterness  and 
jealousy  suflScient  to  give  confirmation  to  any  rumours  of  the  kind 
which  might  be  propagated  or  believed,  not  only  by  the  puritans,  but 
by  the  same  party  among  the  papists  who  tempted  Laud  with  a  car- 
dinal's hat,  and  who  seem  to  have  flattered  themselves  that  all  the 
more  learned  and  moderate  protestants  of  the  age  were  secretly '  tend- 
ing  towards  Latium' 

This  Franciscan,  whose  real  name  was  Christopher  Davenport,  but 
who  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Hunt,  was  in  his  time  an  ex- 
traordinary person.  He  was  born  of  protestant  parents,  and,  with 
his  brother  John,  entered  at  an  early  age,  in  the  year  1613,  as 
'  battler,'  or  '  poor  scholar,'  of  Merton  College.  The  brothers  as 
they  grew  up  fell  into  almost  opposite  religious  opinions.  John 
became  first  a  violent  puritan,  and  at  length  an  Independent,  Chris- 
topher, two  years  after  his  entrance  at  Merton,  being  then  only 
seventeen  years  old,  fled  to  Douay  with  a  Eomish  priest,  and  took 
the  vows  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  He  rambled  for  some  years  through 
the  universities  of  the  Low  Countries  and  Spain ;  became  reader  of 
divinity  at  Douay,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor.  At  length  he 
appeared  as  a  missionary  in  England,  where  he  was  appointed  one  of 

▼  Bonney,  pp.  14,  17.  did  enjoin   her  penance,  and   that  she 
''[In   the   autobiography   of    Henry  saw  in  his  study  a  little  altar  with  a  cru- 
Newcome,  M. A.,  published  by  the  Cheet-  cifix  upon  it.     This  Edward  was  admit- 
ham  Society,  1852,  vol.  ii.  p.  312,  is  the  ted  in  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  anno  1648." 
following;—  But  Taylor  may  have  enjoined   her 
*'  Some  account  of  the  two  Turners.  'penance,'  in  his  own  sense  of  the  word 
These  two  Turners,  Edward  and  An-  (  Unum  Neoess,,  ch.  x.)  without  any  lean- 
thony,    were   sons    to  old   Mr.  Edward  ing  to  popish  doctrine  or  practice.] 
Turner.parsonof  Little  Dalby  in  Leices-  «  First  Letter  to  one  tempted  to  the 
tcrshire.     His  wife,  to  his  great  grief,  Romish  Church,  vol.  vi.  p.  667.     [Gif- 
was    perverted,    and    became  a    papist  ford's  statement  (note  to  'Memoirs  of 
aeveral  years  before  she  died.     Edward,  Ben  Jonson')  that  Taylor  'was  a  con- 
toe  elder,  hath  said  she  told  him   that  vert  to  popery  for  a  short  time,*  is  pro- 
VT.  Jcr.   Taylor,  then  of  Uphingham,  bably  a  mere  error  of  memory.") 
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qaeen  Henrietta's  chaplains,  and  during  more  than  fifty  years  se- 
cretly laboured  in  the  cause  of  his  religion.  An  intimacy  with  him 
was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Laud  on  his  trial ;  when  it 
appeared  that  in  fact  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  archbishop  by 
his  chaplain.  Dr.  Augustine  Lindsell,  as  a  person  engaged  in  a  work 
on  the  Operation  of  God's  Grace,  and  a  Defence  of  Episcopacy  ^^ 
Laud  seems  to  have  paid  him  but  little  attention ;  but  Wood  informs 
us  that  he  was  much  esteemed  "  by  many  great  and  worthy  persons ;'' 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  sufficient  learning  and  moder- 
ation to  have  given  alarm  to  many  of  the  bigots  of  his  own  persua- 
sion, and  of  sufficient  zeal  and  talent  to  have  served  the  interests  of 
that  persuasion  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  His  works,  of  which 
a  long  list  is  given  by  Wood,  are  marked  on  the  whole  with  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit;  and  he  met  with  so  much  of  the  usual  fortune  of 
conciliators  as  to  have  his  book,  entitled  JDeus,  Natura,  Gratia,  put 
into  the  Index  expurgationia  in  Spain,  and  all  but  committed  publicly 
to  the  flames  in  Italy.  His  merits  however  towards  his  own  church 
were  at  length  acknowledged  by  his  being  made  principal  chaplain  to 
the  queen  of  Charles  the  second,  and  chosen  for  many  years  in  sue-. 
cession  provincial  of  his  own  order  in  England.  His  conversation  is 
described  by  Wood  as  free  and  lively;  and  he  found  manv  friends, 
and  a  frequent  asylum,  at  Oxford,  where  it  was  his  desire  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  of  S.  Ebba,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Franciscans. 
He  was  however  interred  in  London,  where  he  died  at  a  great  age 
in  1680». 

The  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  this  could  not  disgrace  Taylor ; 
but  when  Davenport,  as  Wood  assures  us,  ascribed  to  Taylor  a  regu- 
larly formed  resolution  of  being  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Home, 
which  only  failed  through  the  indignation  of  their  party  at  certain 
expressions  in  a  sermon  preached  by  him  on  the  fifth  of  November 
1638,  it  is  most  reasonable,  as  well  as  mgst  charitable,  to  impute  tlie 
assertion  to  a  failure  of  memory,  not  unnatural  to  one  so  far  advanced 
in  years  as  he  must  have  been  when  Wood  conversed  with  him. 

Thus  he  tells  us  that  Taylor  being  appointed  to  preach  before  the 
university  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  the  then 
vice-chancellor  insisted  on  his  inserting  many  things  so  offensive  to 
the  Roman  catholics,  that  his  friendship  was  afterwards  rejected  by 
them  with  scorn,  notwithstanding  his  expressions  of  regret  and  peni- 
tence for  the  sentiments  which  he  had  been  constrained  to  utter*. 

If  however,  as  Mr.  Bonney  well  observes, ''  the  vice-chancellor  had 
done  what  was  reported,  he  must  have  completely  remodelled  the 
whole  discourse ;"  which,  instead  of  bearing  any  marks  of  such  inter- 
polation, is  nothing  else  from  beginning  to  end  but  a  connected  and 
consistent  chain  of  argument  against  the  principles  of  the  Eomau 

T  Note  (G.)  iii.  p.  103.  Brussels,  1744. 

*  Wood,  Athen.   Oxen.,  vol.  iii.  col.         •  Wood,  ubi  supra. 
1223.    Church  History  of  England,  vol. 
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catholics,  as  what  mnst  in  their  nature  conduct  to  such  effects  as  the 
conspiracy  of  Digby  and  his  associates.  Of  invective  (which  a  violent 
person,  or  one  who  desired  the  preacher  to  sacrifice  to  the  angry 
feelings  of  the  time,  was  most  likely  to  introduce  into  the  discourse 
of  another)  there  is  absolutely  no  appearance.  And  as  Taylor  was 
not  a  likely  man  to  compromise  his  high  reputation,  or  his  rank  in 
the  university  and  in  the  church,  by  adopting  against  his  own  opinion 
the  sentiments  or  language  of  another;  so  what  he  had  once  said 
and  published  he  was  still  less  likely  to  retract  in  the  manner  which 
Wood,  on  the  authority  of  Davenport,  imputes  to  him.  I  may  add, 
that  there  is  little  in  the  sermon  itself  which  could  have  shocked  or 
surprised  the  Boman  catholics,  as  proceeding  from  a  professed 
member  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  master  of  arts  in  an  £nglish 
university.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  they,  who  were  not  deterred  by 
Laud's  controversy  with  Fisher  from  expecting  the  conversion  of  that 
prelate,  or  from  persecuting  him  through  life  with  their  fatal  friend- 
ship,  would  on  so  much  slighter  an  offence  have  given  up  whatever 
hold  of  intimacy  or  influence  they  had  acquired  over  such  a  mind  as 
that  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  has  been  said  that  ne  was  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon  in 
question  by  his  patron  the  archbishop.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be 
still  more  improbable  that,  thus  appointed,  he  would  submit  his  com- 
position to  the  censure  of  the  vice-chancellor.  But  of  this  designa- 
tion there  is  in  truth  no  appearance.  The  appointment  of  preachers 
on  such  occasions  is  usually  exercised  by  the  vice-chancellor,  not  the 
chancellor  himself;  and  the  author,  in  his  dedication  to  Laud,  plaiidy 
gives  us  to  understand  that  the  '  superior'  in  obedience  to  whose 
commands  he  embarked  in  the  work,  was  not  the  same  with  him  to 
whom  he  inscribed  it  when  published.  ''  It  pleased  some,*'  he  says, 
'^  who  had  the  power  to  command  me,  to  wish  me  to  the  publication 
of  these  my  short  and  sudden  meditations,  that  if  it  were  possible 
even  this  way  I  might  express  my  duty  to  God  and  the  king.  Being 
thus  far  encouraged,  I  resolved  to  go  somewhat  further,  even  to  the 
boldness  of  a  dedication  to  your  grace,  that  since  I  had  no  merit  of 
my  own  to  move  me  to  the  confidence  of  a  public  view,  yet  I  might 
dare  to  venture  under  the  protection  of  your  grace's  favour.*'  And 
he  goes  on  to  allege  several  different  reasons  for  the  propriety  of  in- 
scribing such  a  work  to  the  archbishop,  without  once  mentioning 
(what  if  it  were  true  would  have  been  the  best  reason  of  all)  that  it 
was  by  Laud's  own  command  that  he  had  undertaken  the  discussion 
of  the  subject. 

Of  this  earliest  production  of  Taylor's  genius,  the  defects  and 
merits  may  be  the  subject  of  future  investigation.  I  will  here  merely 
observe  that  the  former  are  those  of  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  and 
are  themselves  chiefly  defects  as  being  out  of  their  place,  and  as  less 
proper  for  a  solemn  discourse  than  a  popular  harangue  or  a  polemical 
pamphlet.    The  latter  are  almost  exclusively  his  own;  and  if  we 
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have  less  of  that  splendid  strain  of  eloquence  which  in  his  later  works 
has  left  him  without  a  rival,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  his  earliest 
sermons  are  many  blossoms  of  genuine  power  and  beauty,  which  con- 
tinued meditation  and  longer  practice  might  be  reasonably  expected 
to  ripen  into  fruits  worthy  of  Paradise. 

Ascetic  as  Taylor  was  in  many  of  his  opinions,  celibacy  appears  to 
have  formed  no  part  of  his  plan  of  life;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
attached  so  much  value  to  the  learned  leisure  of  an  university,  as  to 
have  been  inclined  to  linger  there  after  a  new  and  important  scene 
ot  action  and  duty  was  elsewhere  opened  to  him.  I  have  already 
observed  that  from  the  date  of  his  institution  at  Uppingham,  he  was 
but  little  resident  in  AH  Souls ;  and  he  now,  at  an  earlier  age  than  is 
usual  with  literary  men,  took  a  step  which  was  to  separate  him  from 
his  fellowship  entirely. 

On  the  27th  of  May  1639,  being  then  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  age^  he  married,  at  Uppingham,  Phcebe  Landisdale,  or  Langsdale, 
of  whose  family  little  else  is  known  than  that  her  brother  was  a 
physician,  established  first  at  Gainsborough,  and  afterwards  at  Leeds, 
where  he  was  buried  January  the  7th,  1683^.  Of  Phoebe's  motherj 
though  not  of  her  father,  mention  is  made  in  one  of  Taylor's  letters; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  daughter's  being  married 
at  Uppingham,  it  is  probable  that  she  was  a  widow  residing  in  that 
parish. 

By  Phoebe  Langsdale,  Taylor  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  William, 
(so  named  in  all  probability  after  his  great  patron  Laud)  was  buried 
at  Uppingham  on  the  28th  of  May,  1642;  nor  did  the  mother  long 
survive  her  infant*^.  The  other  boys  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  their 
melancholy  deaths  were  among  the  last  and  most  grievous  trials  of 
Taylor's  eventful  pilgrimage. 

This  year,  1642,  was  marked  however  by  many  public  as  well  as 
private  sorrows ;  and  in  the  great  struggle  which  was  now  begun,  he 
ably  and  courageously  contended  on  the  side  both  of  episcopacy  and 
monarchy.  He  appears  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  join  the  king 
at  Oxford*,  where  shortly  after  he  published,  "  by  his  Majesty's  com- 
mand,"  his  treatise  of  '  Episcopacy  asserted  against  the  Acephali  and 
Aerians,  new  and  old ;'  "  encouraged,"  as  Heylin  tells  us,  "  by  many 
petitions"  to  the  same  eflect  "to  his  majesty  and  both  houses  of 
parliament*."  But  though  it  was  natural  that  the  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  presbyterian  party  should  have  produced  a  con- 
siderable revulsion  in  the  national  feeling,  and  though  the  work 
itself  is  well  adapted  to  profit  by  and  strengthen  such  a  disposition, 
it  is  probable  that  men's  minds  were  by  this  time  too  generally  made 

*  Bonney's  MS.  note.  troubles,  the  Icon  Basilike,  the  name  is 

«  Jones's  MS.     Bonney,  p.  18.  fiaid  to  have  been  suggested  by  Taylor. 

^  [Of  the  little  volume  said  to  have  HoUingworth,p.l4.  Wordsworth,  p.  410.] 

Uen  composed  by  king  Charles  in  his  *  Ueylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  465. 
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up  to  leave  them  inclination  or  leisure  for  the  stady  of  controversy; 
and  the  fact  that  the  treatise  remained  without  an  attenapt  at  reply 
from  tlie  other  party^  is  a  probable  argument  that  it  was  leas  read 
tliau  it  well  deserved  to  be. 

To  such  rewards  however  as  the  king  and  church  had  to  bestow^ 
Taylor  had  no  common  pretensions ;  and  we  find  him  admitted^  on 
the  first  of  November  in  the  same  year,  with  many  other  eminent 
loyalists,  by  the  royal  mandate,  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
The  distinction  however  was  considerably  lessened  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate manner  in  which  similar  honours  were  then  bestowed;  inas- 
much as  the  unfortunate  monarch,  having  few  other  ways  in  his 
power  of  rewarding  the  services  of  his  adherents,  created  about  the 
same  time  his  doctors  and  masters  of  arts  with  so  much  profusion, 
as  to  call  forth  a  remonstrance  from  tlie  heads  of  houses  against  a 
practice  which  tlireatened  to  destroy  the  discipline,  the  dignity,  and 
even  the  revenues  of  the  university*. 

The  Presbyterians  had  more  power  to  hurt  than  Charles  to  reward; 
and  it  was  probably  about  this  time  that  tlie  rectory  of  Uppingham 
was  sequestered ;  a  fact  which  is  certain  from  the  joint  autliority  of 
"Walker  and  Lloyd,  no  less  than  from  all  which  is  known  of  Taylor's 
subsequent  poverty.  The  date  of  his  deprivation  however,  or  the 
name  of  liis  intrusive  successor,  I  am  not  able  to  supply'.  Neither 
Walker,  Calamy,  nor  Clarke,  throw  any  liglit  on  the  subject;  and 
though  the  bishop  of  Peterborough  has  with  much  kindness  ex- 
amined for  me  tlie  register's  office  of  that  diocese,  no  information 
appears  there,  or  in  the  parish  books  of  Uppingham,  wliich  can  add 
any  thing  to  the  facts  already  collected  by  Mr.  Bonney.  Of  course 
neither  Taylor,  nor  any  of  the  deprived  clergy,  rehnquished  their 
claim  to  the  livings  of  wliich  they  were  despoiled ;  but  as  their  places 
were  in  every  instance  filled  up  witliout  loss  of  time  by  the  ruling  party, 
it  is  something  remarkable  that  no  record  remains  of  the  institution 
of  the  intruder,  his  incumbency,  or  his  expulsion  on  the  return  of 
monarchy  and  episcopacy.  The  name  of  Daniel  Swift  only  once  oc- 
curs (on  the  20tli  of  April  1652)  as  choosing  a  churchwarden,  and 
signing  himself  Pastor  de  Uppingham  ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest 
appearance,  during  the  following  years  of  Taylor's  life,  that  he  re- 
ceived any  part  of  that  pittance  which  the  clergy  presented  to  livings 
by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  were  enjoined  to  pay  to  their 
expelled  predecessors^^. 

He  had  obtained  however  a  wealtliy  and  powerful  patron  in 
Christopher  Hatton,  esq.,  afterwards  lord  Hatton  of  Kirby,  who  had 
been  his  neighbour  at  Uppingliam,  and  to  whom  his  Defence  of 
Episcopacy,  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  earlier  works,  are  dedicated ; 
"  a  person/'  Clarendon  tells  us,  '^  who  when  he  was  appointed  con- 

•  Note  (H.)  Masscy.  See  MercuT.  Aulicus  of  May  6, 

'  [Tavlor  was  deprived  early  in  May,      and  Merc.  Britann.  of  May  27,  1644.] 
1644.    llis  successor  was  named  Isaac         '  Bonney,  p.  31,  note. 
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troUer  of  the  king's  household  possessed  a  great  reputation,  which  in 
a  few  jears  he  foand  a  way  to  aiminish^/' 

It  IS  always  dif&cult  to  detennine  the  real  character  of  a  public 
man,  between  the  widely  varying  statements  of  his  friends  on  one 
side,  and  his  enemies  or  rivals  on  the  other.  The  same  lord  Hervey 
who  was  the  Sporus  of  Pope's  tremendous  satire,  is  extolled  by 
Middleton,  in  all  the  exuberance  of  elegant  flattery,  as  the  last  of  the 
Bomans,  the  bravest,  the  best,  and  most  eloquent  of  mankind.  Nor 
is  it  easv  to  find  a  more  splendid  character  in  history,  than  is  ascribed 
by  the  hope  or  gratitude  of  Taylor  to  the  nobleman  of  whom  the 
mstoiian  speaks  thus  sUghtingly.  It  was  not  indeed  till  the  present 
age  that  men  of  letters  appear  to  have  completely  broken  through 
that  debasing  custom  which  made  excessive  euio^ium  and  affected  hu« 
miliiy  essentials  in  the  addresses  of  authors  to  the  great  and  wealthy. 
Yet  Hatton  cannot  have  been  destitute  of  learning  or  of  talents, 
since  in  him  Taylor  found  opinions  congenial  to  his  own  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  toleration,  and  since  it  was  at  his  suggestion,  and  with  his 
aasbtance,  that  Dugdale  undertook  his  MonasticonK 

Of  Taylor's  history  during  the  remainder  of  the  civil  war  we  are 
very  imperfectly  informed.  Wood  speaks  of  him  as  a  frequent 
preacher  before  the  court  at  Oxford,  and  as  following  the  royal  army 
m  the  capacity  of  chaplain*^,  till  on  the  decline  of  the  king's  cause  he 
sought  an  asylum  in  Carmarthensire.  The  following  letter  however 
represents  him  at  the  close  of  the  year  1643,  livings  for  a  time  at 
least,  with  his  mother-in-law  and  children,  and  oppressed,  as  should 
seem  from  some  of  his  expressions,  by  those  pecuniary  difSculties 
which  during  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  life  continued  to  pursue 
and  harass  him.  The  silence  observed  respecting  his  wife  confirms 
lady  Wra/s  statement,  tliat  he  had  buried  her  before  he  quitted 
Uppingluim.  For  the  rest,  it  serves  to  sliew  how  constantly  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  spiritual  welfare  and  improvement  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected.  The  original  letter  is  in  the 
British  Museum. — 

^'Deare  Brother. — ^Thy  letter  was  most  welcome  to  me,  bringing 
the  happy  news  of  thy  recovery.  I  had  notice  pf  thy  danger,  but 
watched  for  this  happy  relation,  and  had  layd  wayte  with  Royston  to 
enquire  of  Mr.  Eumbould.  I  hope  I  shall  not  neede  to  bid  thee  be 
careful!  for  the  perfecting  thy  health,  and  to  be  fearful  of  a  relapse. 
Though  I  am  very  much,  yet  thou  thyself  art  more  concerned  in  it. 
But  this  I  will  remind  thee  of,  that  thou  be  infinitely  [careful]  to 

»  [ . .  "  a  way  utterly  to  lose,"  M.S.  and  engagements.     He  calls  attentiou 

•ee  Hist.  RebelI.ed.  1826.  vol  iii.  p.  551.]  also  to  the  prayer  appended  to  the  third 

>  Note  (I.)  chapter  of  the  •  Holy  Living/  and  which 

*  [Mr.  Willmott  notices  the  Tividncss  was  composed  probably  about  this  time, 

and  number  of  the  martial  images  in  *  Place  a  guard  of  angels  about  the  per- 

Taylor*6  writings :  which  he  thinks  may  son  of  the  kiog,'  &c.] 
be  traced  to  his  familiarity  with  camps 
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perform  to  God  those  holy  promises  which  I  suppose  thou  didst  make 
m  thy  sicknesse ;  and  remember  what  thoughts  thou  hadst  then,  and 
beare  them  along  upon  thy  spirit  all  thy  life-time.  For  that  which 
was  true  then  is  so  still,  and  the  world  is  really  as  vain  a  thing  as 
thou  didst  then  suppose  it.  I  durst  not  tell  thy  mother  of  thy  danger 
(though  I  heard  of  it)  till  at  the  same  time  I  told  her  of  thy  re- 
covery. Poore  woman !  she  was  troubled  and  pleased  at  the  same 
time,  but  your  letter  did  determine  her.  I  take  it  kindly  that  thou 
hast  writt  to  Bowman.  If  I  had  been  in  condition  you  should  not 
have  beene  troubled  with  it ;  but,  as  it  is,  both  thou  and  I  must  be 
content  Thy  mother  sends  her  blessing  to  thee  and  her  little  Mally. 
So  doe  I,  and  my  prayers  to  God  for  you  both.  Your  Kttle  cozens 
are  your  servants ;  and  I  am 

thy  most  affectionate  and  endeared  brother, 

November  24,  1643.  JBR.  TAYLOR. 

To  my  very  dear  Brother,  D.  Lanosdale,  at  his 
Apothecary's  House  in  Gainsborough." 

This  letter  is  without  any  mention  of  the  place  whence  it  was 
written ;  but  the  notice  which  occurs  of  Boyston,  who  was  a  book- 
seller and  printer  in  Ivy  Lane,  and  who  published  most  of  Taylor's 
later  works,  would  naturally  lead  us  to  suspect  that  its  writer  was 
then  in  London.  This  is  however  altogether  at  variance  with 
"Wood's  statement,  unless  we  suppose  that,  for  some  reason  which 
cannot  now  be  discovered,  he  discontinued  his  attendance  on  the 
royal  person  at  a  far  earlier  period  than  "the  decline  of  the  royal 
cause.''  Next  year  however  we  find  him  in  Wales,  and  again  at- 
tached to  a  portion  of  the  army,  since  Whitelock  mentions  a  Dr. 
Taylor  (and  Jeremy  Taylor  is  the  only  person  of  that  name  and 
degree  whom  I  have  been  able  to  discover  among  the  royalists)  as 
a  conspicuous  prisoner  (the  only  one  indeed  whose  name  he  notices) 
in  the  victory  gained  by  the  parliamentary  troops  over  colonel  Charles 
Gterard,  before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  on  the  4th  of  February  1644*. 
And  I  am  inchned  to  suspect,  that  the  cause  which  drew  liim  away 
from  the  royal  army  was  love ;  that  he  had  formed  an  attachment  to 
the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  second"^  wife,  during  the  first 
visit  of  king  Charles  to  Wales ;  and  that  he  married  her,  and  retired 
to  her  property,  soon  after  the  date  of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Langsdale, 
though  the  evils  of  war,  extending  themselves  into  the  most  remote 
and  peaceful  districts,  again  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  involved 
him  in  their  vortex.  Something  of  this  kind  is  plainly  intimated  in 
the  dedication  to  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying ;  and  the  passage  itself 
is  worth   transcribing,  not  only  for  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  it 

*  Whitelock,  Memor.,  p.  130.    For  ray      indebted  to  a  MS.  note  of  Mr.  Bonney. 
knowledge  of  this  curious  passage,  I  am         ■  [Sec  p.  xxxv.  below.] 
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breathes^  but  as  giving  us  almost  all  the  information  which  remains 
as  to  the  troubles  of  Jcrcm j  Taylor. 

In  it  he  tells  his  patron,  lord  Hatton,  that,  ''in  the  great  storm 
which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  church  all  in  pieces,  he  had  been  cast 
on  the  coast  of  Wales;  and  in  a  little  boat  thought  to  have  enjoyed 
that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  England,  in  a  far  greater,  he  could 
not  hope  for.  Here,''  he  continues,  ''  I  cast  anchor ;  and  thinking 
to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  me  with  so  impetuous  violence, 
that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here  again  I  was 
exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the  gentleness  of  an  element 
that  could  neither  distinguish  things  nor  persons.  And  but  that  He 
who  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and 
the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me,  I  had  been 
lost  to  all  the  opportunities  of  content  or  study.  Bat  I  know  not 
whether  I  have  oeen  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends, 
or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.  01  yhp  pipfiapoi 
vap€ixov  oh  TTiv  nr^ovcrav  <f>iKayOp<oTrCav  fjfJiXv  drii/rovrcs  yap  irvphv 
vpoakKiPovTo  itavras  ^fias,  bth  rbv  irrbv  t6v  ^^€<rrcara,  K<d  bih 
ri  y^vxo9\" 

That  a  voluntary  retreat  from  the  more  busy  scenes  of  war  and 
poUtics ;  that  a  subsequent  exposure  to  the  same  interruptions,  with 
more  tlian  their  usanl  share  of  attendant  misfortune :  that  the  help 
of  friends,  and  the  forbearance  of  enemies,  are  here  spoken  of,  is 
sufficiently  evident  But  the  Greek  quotation  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (for  which,  by  the  way,  those  generous  enemies  whom  he 
praises,  had  th(g^  understood  it,  would  have  scarcely  thanked  him) 
implies  at  least  that  he  had  many  fellow-sufferers  in  that  particular 
danger  to  which  he  alludes.  Nor  can  I  find  any  defeat  of  the 
loyalists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Welch  retirement  which  so 
well  tallies  with  these  different  circumstances,  as  that  which  White- 
lock  has  recorded.  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying  was  indeed  not 
published  till  1647 ;  but,  for  the  probable  duration  of  his  imprison- 
ment, the  time  necessary  to  collect  his  books,  and,  in  the  midst  of" 
those  avocations  on  which  his  livelihood  depended,  to  prepare  for  the 
press  such  an  essay  as  that  to  which  he  chiefly  owes  his  fame,  would 
account  for  a  far  longer  interval  between  his  becoming  a  prisoner 
and  the  date  of  that  work,  than  the  hypothesis  on  which  I  have 
ventured  supposes. 

Nor  can  I  consider  it  as  inconsistent  )»dth  this  opinion,  that  during 
this  same  year  1644  there  appeared  at  Oxford  his  edition  of  the 
Psalter®,  with  collects  affixed  to  each  psalm ;  and  that  a  Defence  of 
the  Liturgy,  which  he  afterwards  improved  into  a  larger  work?,  was 
also  published,  and  honoured  by  the  approbation  of  king  Charles. 
On  the  contrary,  the  supposition  of  his  being  at  this  time  in  the 

■  [Acts  zxviii.  1.]  additions  to  note  (J.)] 

•  [The  Psalter  is  not  retained  in  the  »  Sec  Dedication  to  Apology  for  Auth. 

present  edition  of  Taylor's  works.    See     and  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  vol.  v.  p.  229. 
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enemy's  hands,  will  account  for  that  which  is  otherwise  not  easy  to 
explain,  why,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  the  latter  of  these  came 
out  anonymously,  and  the  former  under  the  name  of  Hatton.  If 
this  last  measure  were  intended  to  gratify  his  patron's  vanity,  it 
would  be  a  trick  discreditable  to  both  sides;  though  to  Taylor,  in 
his  deep  poverty  and  burdened  with  a  family,  much  might  be  for- 
given. But  while  yet  a  prisoner,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  his 
abstaining  from  pubUshing  any  tiling  in  his  own  name,  though  even 
this  would  hardly  justify  Hatton  in  appropriating  to  himself  the 
work  of  anotherP, 

How  long  Taylor  remained  a  prisoner,  and  on  what  terms  and  by 
whose  interest  he  was  released,  there  are  now  small  hopes  of  di»- 
C50vering.  I  would  gladly  have  recorded  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty the  names  of  those  generous  enemies  from  whom  he  received 
so  much  unexpected  kindness.  All  which  is  known  on  this  subject 
is  that  colonel  Laugharn,  governor  of  Pembroke  castle,  was  tlie 
chief  parliamentary  officer  about  this  time  in  South  Wales ;  and  that 
ccdonel  Broughton,  colonel  Stephens,  Mr.  Catching  of  Trelleck,  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  Uske,  are  named  by  Eushworth  as  the  committee  for 
that  district.  It  is  to  these  gentlemen  therefore,  or  to  some  among 
them,  that  the  christian  world  is  indebted  for  their  humanity  to 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Such  instances  of  individual  gentle^ 
ness  and  forbearance  occur  like  bright  and  insulated  spots  in  the 
gloomy  annals  of  most  civil  wars ;  but  an  EnglishmaA  may  recoUect 
with  gratitude,  and  some  degree  of  honest  pride  in  his  own  nation 
and  ancestors,  that  more  such  arc  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  our  own  troubles  than  in  those  of  any  other  contest  of  equal  length, 
and  embittered  by  so  many  different  circumstances  of  religious  and 
popular  hatred. 

When  Taylor  was  once  in  Wales,  it  was  not  likely  he  would  re- 
join the  royal  army,  even  supposing  him  released  from  his  confine^* 
ment  or  his  parole,  before  the  success  of  that  array  became  desperate 
by  the  secession  of  the  king,  and  his  surrender  of  himself  to  the 
Scottish  forces.  I  am  not  however  of  opinion  that  he  had  now 
taken  a  last  leave  of  his  unfortunate  master.  In  August  1647  the 
chaplains  of  the  imprisoned  monarch  were  again  allowed  for  a  time 
free  access  to  him ;  and  it  appears  that  at  a  late  period  of  Charles's 
misfortunes,  Taylor  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  received  from 
him,  in  token  of  his  regard,  his  watch,  and  a  few  pearls  and  rubies 
which  had  ornamented  the  ebony  case  in  which  he  tept  his  Bible'. 

Being  now  deprived  of  all  church  preferment,  he  supported  him- 
self by  keeping  a  school,  which  he  carried  on  in  partnership  with 
William  Nicholson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  William 
Wyat,  who  subsequently  obtained  the  rank  of  prebendary  of  Lincoln. 
Their  success,  considering  their  remote  situation  and  the  distresses  of 
the  times,  appears  to  have  been  not  inconsiderable.  Newton  Hall, 
'  Note  (J.)  1  Mr.  Jones's  MS.    Mr.  Bonney's  do.     .. 
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a  house  in  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel  which  they  Jointly  rented,  is 
dignified  by  Wyat,  in  his  Latin  epistle  to  lord  Hatton  which  will 
be  shortly  noticed,  with  the  title  of  Collegium  Newloniense :  and 
Wood  tells  ns  of  "  several  youths  most  loyally  educated  there,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  the  universities/' 

Of  their  scholars  however  none  are  now  remembered  but  Judge 
Powell,  who  bore  a  distinguished  part  on  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops ;  Bichard  Peers,  an  Irishman  of  mean  extraction,  but  who  is 
mentioned  by  Wood  among  the  list  of  Oxford  writers ;  and  a  certain 
Griffin  Lloyd,  c^q.,  of  Cwmgwilly,  who  has  thought  it  worth  while, 
as  Judge  Powell  has  also  done,  to  record  on  bis  tomb  that  he  was 
educated  under  Taylor  and  Nicholson'.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to 
ascertain  how  long  their  partnership  continued,  though  it  certainly 
was  dissolved  long  before  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  and  even 
before  Taylor's  departure  from  Wales. 

Of  this  establishment  accordingly  the  most  remarkable  &uit  with 
which  we  are  accjuainted  is  'A  New  and  Easy  Listitution  of  Grammar,' 
which  appeared  in  1647 ;  to  which  are  prefixed  two  epistles  dedica- 
tory, the  one  by  Wyat,  in  Latin,  which  has  been  already  noticed  as 
addressed  to  lord  Hatton ;  the  other  in  EngHsh,  by  Taylor  himself, 
to  Christopher  Hatton,  his  patron's  eldest  son,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen, 
afterwards  raised  by  Charles  the  second  to  the  dignity  of  a  viscount, 
and  made  governor  of  Guernsey.  This  address  is  in  the  usual  st^le 
of  his  writings,  devout,  affectionate,  and  eloquent.  The  work  which 
it  introduces  (though  pompously  panegyrized  in  a  copy  of  Latin 
verses  by  a  certain  1 .  Gregory,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  under- 
master  at  Westminster)  was  probably  the  work  of  Wyat  rather  than 
of  Taylor,  and  though  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  add  materially  to  the  reputation  of  either. 

It  was  followed  shortly  after  by  the  most  curious,  and  perhaps  the 
ablest  of  all  his  compositions,  his  admirable  'Liberty  of  Prophesying;' 
composed,  as  he  tells  his  patron  lord  Hatton  in  the  epistle  dedicatory, 
under  a  host  of  grievous  disadvantages ;  in  adversity  and  want ;  with- 
out books  or  leisure ;  and  with  no  otlicr  resources  than  those  which 
were  supplied  by  a  long  familiarity  with  the  sacred  volume,  and  a 
powerful  mind  imbued  with  all  the  learning  of  past  ages. 

Of  the  work  thus  produced  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter. 
Of  its  importance  and  value  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  some 
opinion  may  be  formed  by  recollecting  that  it  is  tlie  first  attempt 
on  record  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  Christians  to  the  reception  of 
a  doctrine  which,  though  now  the  rule  of  action  professed  by  all 
christian  sects,  was  then  by  every  sect  alike  regarded  as  a  perilous 
and  portentous  novelty. 

There  is  abundant  proof  indeed  in  the  history  of  the  times  in 
which  Taylor  lived,  and  of  those  which  immediately  preceded  him, 
that  (much  as  every  religious  party  in  its  tuni  had  suffered  from 

»  Note  (K.) 
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persecotion^  and  loudly  and  bitterly  as  each  had  in  its  own  particu- 
lar  instance  complained  of  the  severities  exercised  against  its  mem- 
bers) no  party  had  vet  been  found  to  perceive  the  great  wickedness 
of  persecution  in  the  abstract^  or  the  moral  unfitness  of  temporal 
punishment  as  an  engine  of  religious  controversy.  Even  the  secta 
who  were  themselves  under  oppression  exclaimed  against  their  rulers, 
not  as  being  persecutors  at  all,  but  as  persecuting  those  who  pro- 
fessed '  the  truth ;'  and  each  sect,  as  it  obtained  the  power  to  wield 
the  secular  weapon,  esteemed  it  also  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege, 
'  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain/ 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  Taylor 
to  guard  against  misrepresentation  or  misconception ;  to  admit,  as 
he  has  done  in  his  epistle  to  lord  Hatton,  repeatedly  and  expressly, 
the  expedience  of  suppressing  even  by  force  such  religious  opinions 
(if  any  such  there  were)  as  taught  sedition  or  immorality,  and  to 
prove  that  the  exclusion  of  the  secular  weapon  from  our  christian 
warfare  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  employment  of  all  peaceable 
and  charitable  means  of  refuting  error,  and  of  bringing  back,  by  fair 
argument  and  good  example,  to  the  sheepfold  of  our  divine  Master, 
our  deceived  or  deceiving  brethren. 

But  notwithstanding  this  eloquent  apology,  the  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying inculcated  a  doctrine  too  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
practice  and  prejudices  of  Taylor's  age  to  escape  the  animadversions 
of  his  contemporaries.  A  copy  of  the  first  edition  which  now  lies 
before  me,  has  its  margin  almost  covered  with  manuscript  notes, 
expressive  of  doubt  or  disapprobation;  and  the  commentator,  who- 
ever he  was,  has  subjoined  at  the  end  of  the  volume  Taceo  metu,  and 
Vi^is  dico  non  omnibus.  His  arguments  more  particularly  in  behalf 
of  the  Anabaptists,  were  regarded  as  too  strenuous  and  unqualified ; 
and  the  opinions  of  the  author  himself  having  consequently  fallen 
into  suspicion,  he  in  a  subsequent  edition  added  a  powerful  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  his  previous  language,  and  an  answer  to 
the  considerations  which  he  had  himself  advanced  in  apology  for  the 
opinions  of  those  sectaries. 

That  Taylor  was  most  sincere  in  his  belief  of  the  propriety  and 
efficacy  of  infant  baptism,  he  has  shewn  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
discourses  of  his  '  Great  Exemplar,'  which  he  in  the  first  instance 
published  separately,  in  the  year  1055,  as  a  corrective  to  the  mischief 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  done  by  his  previous  admissions; 
accompanied  by  a  preface,  in  which  he  refers  the  reader  for  fuller 
satisfaction  to  the  labours  of  his  friend  Dr.  Hammond  on  the  same 
subject. 

Hammond  indeed  had  himself,  though  with  much  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  expression,  undertaken  to  answer  the  precise  arguments 
employed  by  Taylor,  in  his  *  Letter  of  Eesolution  to  six  Quaeres  of 
present  use  with  the  Church  of  England.'  He  there,  under  the 
head  of  the  Baptizing  of  Lifants,  describes  the  collection  of  pre- 
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samptions  against  poedo-baptism  contained  in  the  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying, as  'Hhe  most  diligent  he  had  met  with/'  and  as  '^so 
impartially  enforcing  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries,  that  he  knew 
not  where  to  furnish  himself  with  so  exact  a  scheme,  and  that  there- 
fore on  that  one  account  he  should  choose  to  follow  the  path  which 
his  friend  had  traced  before  him*/' 

Hammond  and  Taylor  well  knew  each  other's  worth.  They  were, 
for  a  few  years  at  least,  fellow-students.  They  together,  in  the  worst 
of  times,  obtained  by  unshaken  loyalty  and  piety  unimpeached  the 
respect  of  their  political  and  religious  opponents ;  and  they  were  so 
perfectly  trusted  oy  the  loyalists,  that  they  were  made  the  joint  chan- 
nels for  dispensing  those  contributions  which  were  privately  raised^ 
to  a  large  amount,  for  the  persecuted  clergy  of  the  church  of  £ng- 
land^ 

How  well  Hammond,  in  his  controversy  with  Tombes,  as  well  as 
in  the  work  already  noticed,  performed  his  part  as  advocate  for  pa^lo- 
baptism,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  notice.  Of  Taylor's  exertions  in 
the  same  good  cause  I  can  give  no  better  proof  than  the  weight  which 
is  ascribed  to  his  testimony  by  a  writer^  who  has  discussed  those  un- 
fortunate controversies  which  have  recently  arisen  on  baptismal  re- 
generation, with  a  wisdom,  a  discrimination,  and  a  conciliatory  tem- 
per, which  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  which  have  been  too  little 
imitated. 

Of  those  who  in  Taylor's  own  day  attacked  the  leading  principle 
on  which  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  was  founded,  the  most  consider- 
able, and  the  only  one  whose  name  has  descended  to  the  present  times, 
though  rather  as  the  mark  of  one  of  Milton's  satirical  arrows,  than 
for  any  of  those  particulars  which  excited  the  respect  and  deference 
of  his  Calvinistic  contemporaries,  was  Samuel  Eutherford,  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  university  of  S.  Andrew's.  He  produced  in  1649 
'A  Free  Disputation  against  pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience/  wliich 
Taylor  never  noticed  so  far  as  to  answer,  but  which  appears  to  have 
been  one  at  least  of  the  causes  which  led  Milton,  who  is  said  to  have 
always  admired  Taylor,  and  whose  zeal  for  toleration  was  as  unlimited 
and  as  consistent  as  Taylor's  was^  to  insert  the  name  of  Eutherford 
in  the  contemptuous  diatribe  to  which  I  have  alluded*. 

An  attack  of  a  different  kind  has  in  later  times  been  made  on  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  arraigning  not  the  principles  of  the  work, 
but  the  motives  and  sincerity  of  the  author  in  maintaining  them.  He 
has  been  represented  as  arguing,  not  from  his  own  personal  convic- 
tion, but  as  an  advocate,  and  to  serve  the  temporary  cuds  of  his 
party;  since,  though  a  churchman,  he  was  a  dissenter  when  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying  was  written.     "  He  was  then,"  proceeds  the 

•  Hammond's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  451.  and  Taylor,  printed  p.  Ixxiii.  below.] 

*  Life  of.  Hammond.  Wordsworth's  •  [Davison]  Quart  Rev.  vol.  xv.  p. 491. 
Eccles.  Biogr.  vol.  v.  pp.  375,  6,  and  note.  ▼  [See  appendix,  p.  cccxxriii.  below.] 
[See  correspondence  between  Robert  Rich  *  Note  ( L. } 
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writer  from  whose  work  this  charge  is  taken, ''  pleading  for  toleration 
to  episcopacy.  He  must  either  have  written  what  he  did  not  himself 
fully  believe,  or  in  a  few  years  his  opinion  must  have  undergone  a 
wonderful  change.  With  the  return  of  monarchy,  Taylor  emerged 
from  obscurity;  wrote  no  more  on  the  'Liberty  of  Prophesying/ 
and  was  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  Charles  the  second,  from 
which  all  the  persecuting  edicts  against  the  poor  non-conformists 
proceeded.  It  deserves  to  be  viewed  therefore  as  the  special  plead- 
ing of  a  party  counsellor,  or  the  production  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  deprived 
of  his  benefice  and  the  privileges  of  his  profession,  imploring  relief; 
of  which  bishop  Taylor,  enlightened  by  the  elevation  of  his  episco- 
pate, and  enjoying,  with  the  party,  security  and  abundance,  became 
ashamed,  and,  in  his  own  conduct,  published  the  most  effectual  re- 
cantation of  his  former  opinions  or  sincerity^.''  And  on  this  sup- 
posed tergiversation  of  Taylor  the  writer  proceeds  to  ground  the 
sweeping  censure,  that  "  it  is  vain  to  look  for  liberality  or  forbear- 
ance from  the  members  of  an  establishment.'^ 

With  the  logical  accuracy  of  the  vulgar  maxim.  Ex  uno  disce  amnes, 
or  with  the  degree  of  christian  candour  which  the  above  application 
of  it  exhibits,  I  have  at  present  no  concern ;  though  it  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Orme  would  be  displeased,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
sufficient  right  to  be  so,  if  I  had  reasoned  like  him,  from  the  faults 
or  inconsistency  of  any  single  individual  to  the  prejudice  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Independent  persuasion.  But  I  am  only  con- 
cerned with  his  charges  against  Jeremy  Taylor;  and  am  anxious 
therefore  to  inform  him — what  he  might  easily  have  learned  for  him- 
self, and  what  it  was  his  duty  to  have  enquired  into  before  he  brought 
such  a  charge  as  persecution  against  the  fair  fame  of  any  man — that 
though  bishop  Taylor  was  a  nominal  member  of  the  '  Irish'  privy 
council  *,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  he  took  a  part 
in  the  measures  of  any  administration;  that  the  administration  of 
Ireland  did  not  in  fact  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second  per- 
secute the  dissenters ;  that  Taylor  had  not  even  an  opportunity  of 
concurring  in  the  severe  measures  of  the  Enghsh  government ;  and 
that  no  action  of  his  life  is  known  which  can  justly  expose  him  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  a  persecutor  himself,  or  having  approved 
of  persecution  in  others.  That  he  did  not  write  'any  more  about 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  while  his  former  work  was  in  every  body's 
hands,  and  while  its  principles  remained  unanswered,  is  no  very  serious 
charge  against  a  man  whose  time  was  in  many  other  ways  abundantly 
occupied.  But  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  former  treatise  on 
this  subject^  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  it  appears  in  a  promi- 

y  Orme'a  life  of  Owen,  London,  1820,  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Lort  to  bp.  Percy.   **  I 

p.  102.  have  a  MS.  anecdote  of  )our  predeces- 

*  [Sec  p.  xcx.  below.]  Ror,  Jeremy  Taylor,  of  which  I  wiah  the 

*  [This  is  not  altogether  undisputed.  truth  could  be  ascertained ;  t^at  finding 
In  Nichols'  Illustrations  of  Lit.  Hist,  a  very  improper  use  had  been  made  of 
vol.  vii.  p.  4^4,  is  the  following  extract  his  famous  book,  *  The  Liberty  of  Pro- 
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nent  situation  in  the  successiYe  editions  of  his  controversial  tracts^ 
of  which  one,  the  second,  was  published  when  he  was  actually  bishop, 
and  amid  the  recent  triumph  of  his  party.  Nor,  though  there  are 
unquestionably  some  passages  in  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  where 
Taylor  speaks,  rather  as  urging  what  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  the 
more  obnoxious  creeds,  than  as  expressing  his  own  opinion,  can  I 
conoeiye  tiiat  an  intelligent  and  candid  reader  will  find  any  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  such  passages  and  those  where  he  pleads 
(with  every  appearance  of  the  aeepest  and  most  conscientious  con- 
Tiction)  the  common  cause  of  all  christian  sects  under  persecution. 
That  in  so  doing  he  might  be  animated  with  the  greater  zeal  by  the 
drcomstance  that  his  own  sect  was  thus  unhappily  situated,  I  am 
neither  obliged  nor  inclined  to  deny.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  this 
drcamstance  alone  would  lead  a  candid  mind  to  suspect  his  sincere 
belief  of  those  general  principles  on  which  he  proceeds ;  or  his  anxiety 
that  not  the  church  of  England  alone,  but  all  other  christian  com- 
munions, should  be  partakers  in  the  benefit  of  his  arguments.  Had 
it  been  otherwise  indeed,  he  would  rather,  as  an  artful  advocate, 
have  applied  himself  to  the  palliation  of  the  particular  differences 
existing  oetween  the  episcopalians  and  the  presbyterians,  than  have 
offended  the  prejudices  of  these  last,  in  the  pride  of  their  new-blown 
success,  by  aavancing  principles  which  they  were  so  little  prepared  to 
receive^  and  encumbering  his  cause  with  the  patronage  of  those  sects 
who  were  the  objects  of  still  greater  abhorrence  and  alarm  than  his 
own  persecuted  communion. 

The  truth  is  however,  that  if  we  consider  the  moment  at  which 
the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  appeared,  and  consider  also  not  only  the 
spirit  of  mutual  concession  which  it  breathes,  but  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests,  and  the  natural  consequences  which  flow  from  them,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  presbyterians  were  not  the  only  party  for  whose 
instruction  it  was  designed,  and  that  its  object  was  to  induce  not 
only  an  abatement  of  the  claims  which  they  were  then  urging  on  the 
king,  but  a  disposition  on  the  king^s  part,  and  on  the  part  of  his 
advisers  among  the  episcopal  clergy,  to  concede  somewhat  more  to 
those  demands  than  their  principles  had  as  yet  permitted  them.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  in  1647  were  such  indeed  as  to  offer  a 
greater  probability  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  war  that  mode- 
rate counsels  would  prevail,  and  that  an  arrangement  of  mutual  tole- 
ration might  be  adopted  which  would  preserve  the  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  heal  in  a  certain  degree  the  religious  feuds  of  the  nation. 
King  Charles  was  removed  from  the  custody  of  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  to  what  were  supposed  the  more  indulgent  hands  of 

pbesying,'  he  sent  liis    chaplain    over  erening  caused  a  fire  to  be  made  in  hii 

from  Ireland  to  buy  up  all  the  copies  he  court-yard,  and  burnt  these  books.    The 

could  find ;  and  having  brought  them  to  chaplain's  name  was  Lewis,  a  Norfolk 

Dromore,  the  bishop  set  a  day  apart  for  man."     Of  king  Charles's  feeling  about 

fasting  and  praying,   and  then  in  the  the  treatise,  see  note  (L  1}  below.] 
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Cromwell  and  the  army.  His  person  was  treated  with  far  greater 
respect  than  formerly.  His  chaplains  were  allowed  to  officiate  in  his 
presence  according  to  the  English  service  book:  aad  all  parties 
were  so  situated  that  it  seemed  the  interest  erf  all  to  court  him.  The 
parliament  and  the  army  were  at  open  variance;  and  the  two  pre- 
vailing sects,  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  were  scarcely  less 
incensed  with  each  other  than  with  the  e|M80opal  dergy.  Even  these 
last  were  not  yet  universally  ejected  firom  their  benefices ;  and  the  foroe 
of  private  character,  the  fame  of  extensive  learning,  and  perhaps  the 
ties  of  blood  and  friendship,  were  of  sufficient  weight,  till  this  year, 
to  protect  Hall  in  his  episco^  palace  at  Norwich,  and  Sanderson 
ana  Hammond  in  their  public  situations  at  Oxford  \  All  which 
seemed  wanting  to  an  accommodation,  was  to  convince  the  several 
parties  that  the  points  in  question  were  those  on  which  they  might 
conscientiously  give  way  to  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  their  m^ 
thren ;  and  that  so  far  from  being  bound  to  destroy  each  other's  per- 
sons, they  might  meet  in  the  same  places  of  worship,  and  conform  to 
that  government  and  those  rites  (whichever  of  the  contending  parties 
should  be  most  favoured  in  them)  which  might  be  agreed  on  oy  the 
king  and  parliament^. 

That  thas  was  Taylor's  own  opinion,  and  that  he  desired  his  argu- 
ments to  take  effect  on  all  the  different  parties  of  the  nation,  is  appa- 
rent, I  think,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  dedicated  this  work  to  so 
strenuous  ahigh-chnrchman  as  Hatton,  as  well  as  from  the  anxiety 
which  he  expresses,  not  only  that  persecution  for  rdigious  opinions 
might  cease,  but  that  contention  aoout  them  miglit  be  suspended ; 
that  the  churches  of  Christ  should  be  distinguished  by  no  other 
names  than  those  of  the  nations  in  which  they  were  established; 
and  that  each  church  might  receive  to  its  bosom  men  of  various 
opinions,  even  as  that  heaven  of  which  the  christian  church  ought 
to  be  the  living  image.     And  it  is  evident  that  if  his  arguments  had 

Eroduced  their  due  effect  on  both  sides,  the  main  obstacle  would 
ave  been  removed  to  a  treaty  between  the  king  and  his  people ;  a 
grievous  dissension  healed  in  the  churches ;  and  not  only  the  epis- 
copalians relieved  from  their  immediate  oppressions,  but  the  opposite 
party  preserved  from  those  severities  which  on  the  restoration  of 
kingly  power  were  most  unwisely  exercised  against  them.  Mean- 
while (and  the  observation  will  be  found  of  some  importance  to 
justify  Taylor's  consistency)  it  plainly  followed  from  his  principles, 
that  m  points  of  themselves  indiiSereut,  even  granting  that  it  might 
be  tyranny  to  impose  a  rule,  it  was  causeless  rebellion  to  resist  a 
rule  already  imposed;  and  it  followed  also  (which  was  still  mons 
important  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times)  that  con- 
cession and  moderation  were  to  be  expected  at  least  as  much  from 

*  Hume,  ch.  lix.  and  note  (C.)     Bp.      Biography,  toL  t.  p.  316  sqq.  36S,i39. 
HaU,    Hard    Measure.      Wordtworth'i         ^  [See  note  (L  2)  below.J 
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those  who  desired  a  change,  as  from  those  who  were  content  with 
the  forms  and  institutions  of  their  ancestors. 

Of  Taylor^s  domestic  concerns  daring  this  interval  we  know  very 
little^  1  have  already  expressed  m^  suspicions  that  a  second^  mar- 
riage was  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing  from  the  king's  service ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  this  event  must  have  taken  place  before  the  period 
of  which  I  am  writing,  since  of  his  three  daughters  the  youngest 
was  married  (as  appears  by  the  settlement)  in  1668. 

This  second  wife  was  a  Mrs.  Joanna  Bridges,  who  was  possessed 
of  a  competent  estate  at  Mandinam,  in  the  parish  of  Llanguedor,  and 
eooniy  of  Carmarthen.  Her  mother's  family  is  unknown ;  but  she 
was  generally  believed  to  be  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  the  first, 
when  prince  of  Wales,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  dissipated  and 
lioentioas  Buckingham.   That  the  martyr's  habits  of  life  at  that  time 


*  [To  thii  period  of  Taylor*!  life  be- 
loqgs  the  interecting  anecdote  of  hb  in- 
tercourse with  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury ; 
and  which  gare  occasion  to  his  writing 
the  celebrated  'Moral  Demonstration/ 
Ac  in  tlie  Ductor  Dubitantium  ;  see 
the  partiealars,  toL  ix.  p.  156  sq.] 

*  [In  Hamper's  Life  of  Dugdale,  Tay- 
lor writing  to  Dugdale,  in  the  spring  of 
1651,  says,  *  I  have  but  lately  boried  my 
dear  wUSd  ;'  and  this  event  may  seem  to  be 
aUnded  to  when  he  writes  to  lord  Car- 


Three 
hor. 


bery  in  the  same  year,  in  the  dedication  to 
the  *  Holy  Dying/  '  Both  your  lordship 
and  myself  have  lately  seen  and  felt  such 
sorrows  of  death,  and  such  sad  departure 
of  dearest  friends,'  &c  This  looks  aa 
though  there  had  been  a  third  intenne- 
diate  marria^,  if  (as  is  alleged)  Tay- 
lor's first  wife  died  in  or  about  1642. 
His  last  wife  certainly  survived  him. 

The  letter  to  Dugdale  will  perhaps  be 
read,  even  in  its  mutilated  form,  witn  in* 
terest  (Hamper,  as  above,  p.  250.) 
.  .  olden  grove,  April  1,  1651. 
uch  pleased  to  see  a  letter  from  you,  it  was  some 
.    Is  for  I  have  but  lately  buiried  my  deare  wife, 
tion  of  writing  a  tract  in  defence  of  the  bsptisme 
say  this ;  That  I  am  sorry  any  evil  men  should  by 
ies  of  peace  strengthen  themselves  to  an  unreasonable  warre 
.      great  Concernment)  and  I  would  desire  those 
true  Sons  of  the  Church,  to  answer  the  arguments 
ts  made  use  of,  out  of  my  booke ;  In  the  mesne 
can  be  ready.     For  if  they  be  answerable,  why  doe  not 
.   elry  are  they  troubled  that  I  furnished  their  enemies 
justifiable  ;  but  if  they  cannot  answer  them,  how 
an  I  write  a  tract  concerning  it     However  to  put 
doe  purpose  by  God's  grace  to  write  a  discourse 
Ancient  custome  upon  its  proper  g^unds,  which 
oes  not  yet  consider,  they  give  advantage  to  these 
.     the  weaknesse  of  their  own  discoursings,  than 
the  enemies  cause.     I  have  some  things  now  in 
preparing,  The  Rule  of  Holy  Dying;  I  have 
ow  transcribing  it ;  and  afford  like  time  to  doe 
esse,  to  adde  to  the  life  of  Christ  which  is  to  be 
summer ;  then  if  God  sends  mee  life  and  health  I 
pectation,  and  serve  the  needs  of  the  Church,  and  of  this 
•     esent  my  service  to  my  L.  Hatton ;  I  am  troubled 
he  will  not  honour  mee  with  a  letter.     If  I  have 
.    es  upon  the  New  Testament,  which  I  intend  to  be  a 
[P.S.]  I  pray  send  mee  word  what  the  Crest  is  to  this  Coate. 
Scallops  upon  a  chiefe  indented,  powdered  w'^  Ermins ;  it  ia 
Taylors  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  and  I  am 


going  to  ha ] 
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were  extremely  different  from  those  which  enabled  him  after  a  twenty 
years'  marriage  to  exult^  while  approaching  the  scaffold,  that  during 
all  that  time  he  had  never  even  in  thought  swerved  from  the  fidelity 
which  he  owed  to  his  beloved  Henrietta  Maria,  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe ;  nor  are  the  facts  by  any  means  incompatible.  The 
former  indeed  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jones's  papers; 
but  the  circumstances  which  he  mentions  are  in  part  corroborate  by 
the  marriage  settlement  of  bishop  Taylor's  third  daughter,  now  lying 
before  me,  in  which  Joanna  Taylor  the  elder,  described  as  his  widow 
and  executrix,  settles  on  her  daughter  the  reversion  of  the  Mandinam 
property ;  while  the  existence  of  such  a  property  and  mansion  is  con- 
firmed to  me  by  the  testimony  of  my  kind  and  amiable  friend,  arch- 
deacon Beynon.  I  regret  to  state  however  that  from  the  mutilated 
condition  of  the  parish  register  at  Llanguedor,  and  from  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Mandinam  property,  his  exertions  have  failed  to 
procure  me  any  further  information  as  to  Joanna  Bridges,  or  her 
maternal  ancestors.  She  is  said  in  lady  Wra/s  letter  to  have  been 
brought  up  in  much  privacy  by  some  relations  in  Glamorganshire; 
to  liave  possessed  a  very  fine  person  (of  which  indeed  her  portrait 
yet  preserved  by  the  family  is  a  sufficient  evidence)  and  both  in 
countenance  and  disposition  to  have  displayed  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  her  unfortunate  father. 

But  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  such  an  alliance,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  added  materially  to  Taylor's  income.  We 
have  seen  him,  after  his  first  imprisonment,  compelled  to  keep  school 
for  his  subsistence.  From  the  manner  in  which,  when  writing  both 
to  Evelyn  and  Hatton,  he  speaks  of  his  'shipwreck,'  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  not  released  from  the  consequences  of  his  entcrprize  at 
Cardigan  without  a  heavy  amercement  of  his  wife's  estate ;  and  as  his 
school  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  by  his  repeated  imprisonments, 
his  chief  support  must  have  been  liis  literary  labours,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  his  numerous  friends. 

Of  these  the  most  eminent  in  rank  was  Bichard  Yaughan,  earl  of 
Carbery,  whose  seat  at  Golden  Grove  was  in  the  same  parish  where 
Taylor's  lot  was  thrown,  and  whose  bounty  and  hospitality  during 
several  years  appear  to  have  been  his  chief  dependence  and  comfort 
Though  now  chiefly  remembered  as  Taylor's  patron,  Vaughan  was  a 
man  of  abilities,  and  in  his  day  of  high  reputation.  He  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Irish  wars,  for  his  conduct  in  which  he  had 
received  the  order  of  tiie  Bath :  he  had  been  the  principal  military 
commander  on  the  king's  side  in  South  Wales*;  and  he  received 
after  the  restoration  the  English  title  of  lord  Vaughan  of  Emlyn, 
together  with  the  appointment  of  lord  president  of  Wales  and  privy 
councillor.  His  character  seems  to  have  been  mild  and  moderate ; 
and  though  a  loyalist,  he  had  many  friends  among  the  opposite  party. 
In  consequence,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  he  was  easily 
*  Rushwortli,  ubi  supra,  p.  803. 
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admitted  to  compoand  for  his  estates  by  the  parh'amentary  com- 
miffiionen;  and  was  thus  in  a  situation  which  enabled  him  to  be« 
fifiend  more  effectually  sucli  persons  of  his  side  as  had  been  less 
bTourably  dealt  with.  He  married  twice.  The  first  wife  was 
Fnnces,  daughter  of  sir  John  Altham  of  Orbey^  a  woman  of  whom 
Taylor  has  drawn  in  her  funeral  sermon  a  picture  wliich,  making 
all  allowance  for  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  preached,  and  the 
gratitnde  of  the  preacher,  belongs  rather  to  an  angelic  than  a  hu- 
man character.  The  second  was  Alice,  eleventh  daughter  of  John 
Egerton,  first  earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  remarkable  as  being  both 
the  subject  of  much  elegant  eulogium  from  Taylor,  and  the  original 
of  the  'lady'  in  Milton's  Comus^  In  the  friendship  of  this  family 
Taylor  found  a  happy  asylum ;  and  it  was  within  their  walls,  and  to 
their  &mily  and  immediate  neighbourhood,  that,  when  the  churches 
were  dosed  against  his  ministry,  he  deUvered  his  yearly  course  of 
Bennons. 

The  next  in  succession  of  his  literary  labours  was  the  '  Apology 
for  authorized  and  set  forms  of  liturgy,  against  the  pretence  of  the 
Spirit ;'  the  appearance  of  which,  in  its  first  and  imperfect  state,  has 
been  already  noticed,  and  which  was  followed  in  a  very  few  months, 
by  a  work  of  greater  bulk,  and  far  more  extensive  popularity  (the 
first  perhaps  of  his  writings  which  was  speedily  and  widely  popular) 
'  The  life  of  Clirist,  or  the  Great  Exemplar/ 

Of  the  three  narts  into  which  this  splendid  work  is  divided,  each 
has  a  separate  dedication;  an  engine  of  harmless  flattery  which 
Taylor  was  too  grateful,  or  too  poor,  to  omit  any  fair  opportunity 
of  employing.  The  first  is  inscribed  to  his  friend  lord  Ilatton, 
and  the  second  to  Mary  countess  of  Northampton ;  whose  husband 
Spencer  Compton  earl  of  Northampton  had,  as  it  appears  from  some 
of  Taylor's  expressions,  been  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(which  took  place  in  the  battle  at  Hopton  Heath,  on  the  royal  side) 
in  a  work  of  a  similar  character.  The  third,  in  the  first  edition,  was 
dedicated  to  Frances  lady  Carbery ;  and  after  her  death  another  de- 
dication was  added,  in  the  third  edition,  to  her  successor  the  lady 
Alice  Egerton. 

All  these  dedications  are  in  Taylor's  characteristic  manner.  Tlie 
last  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  compose;  and  he  has  con- 
trived in  it,  with  great  and  singular  feUcity,  to  offer  at  the  same  time 
his  congratulations  to  the  hving  lady  Carbery,  and  to  express  his 
regrets  for  her  deceased  predecessor.  While  he  compliments  his 
present  patroness  on  her  own  personal  advantages,  he  calls  her  atten- 
tion, in  a  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  the  duties  of  her  new 
situation;  and  he  avows  with  courteous  frankness  that  her  chief 
claim,  thus  early  in  their  acquaintance,  on  his  own  affection  and 
prayers,  was  her  being  'in  the  affections  of  her  noblest  lord,  suc- 
cessor to  a  very  dear  and  most  excellent  person ;  designed  to  fill 

'  Note(M.) 
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those  offices  of  piety  to  her  dear  pledges,  which  the  haste  which 
God  made  to  glorify  and  secure  her  would  not  permit  her  to  finish/ 
and  'to  bring  new  blessings  to  that  fiamily,  which  was  so  honourabk 
in  itself,  and  for  so  many  reasons  dear  to  him.' 

In  the  dedication  to  Uatton»  the  duty  of  obedienoe  to  the  'kin^ 
is  mentioned  in  a  manner  which  has  led  Mr.  Bonney  to  believe  that 
the  Qreat  Exemplar  must  have  been  written,  though  not  published, 
before  1648,  while  Charles  the  first  was  yet  alive.  He  forgets  that 
the  king  of  England  never  dies,  and  that  a  loyalist  like  Taylor 
regarded  Charles  the  second  as  his  sovereign,  though  at  the  time 
under  adversity  and  in  exile. 

There  is  however  another  expression  in  this  dedication  by  which  I 
am  myself  considerably  perplexed.  Taylor  at  the  end  entreats  lord 
Hatton  to  'account  him  m  the  number  of  his  relatives.'  Does 
this  mean  merely  his  friends  cur  dependents,  or  is  it  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  Taylor  in  othor  jdaoea 
employed  it,  to  denote  an  alliance  by  blood  or  marriage?  An  alliance 
by  blood  we  can  hardly  suppose;  but  one  by  marriage  is  not  im- 
possible. But  to  ascertain  the  fact,  it  would  be  previously  neceasaiy 
to  ascertain  the  maternal  reUtions  of  Taylor's  second  wife,  who  of 
the  two  is  most  Ukely  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Rations^. 

The  extensive  popularity  of  the  Great  Exemplar  appears  to  have 
co-operated  with  Taylor's  natural  averseness  firom  controversy^  to 
determine  the  character  of  his  next  publications. 

His  works,  during  three  successive  years,  were  entirely  of  a  de* 
votional  or  practical  character ;  consisting  of  a  Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  the  Excellent  Lady  Carbery ;  to  which  is  subjoined  a  long  Latin 
inscription,  probably  not  intended  for  her  monument,  but  to  be 
af&xed,  as  usual  in  tnose  days,  to  her  coffin,  while  lying  in  state  ;— 
a  short  Catechism  for  Children ; — his  xxvii.  Sermons  for  the  Sum- 
mer half-year ; — and  his  Holy  Living  and  Dying ; — the  two  last  of 
which  had  been  composed  at  the  desire  and  for  the  use  of  his  late 
patroness,  and  are  inscribed  to  her  afflicted  husband. 

Controversy  however  was  not  entirely  to  be  avoided;  and  in  1654 
the  insulting  triumph  of  some  Soman  catholics  over  the  fallen  con- 
dition of  the  English  church  provoked  him  to  re-examine  the  lead- 
ing points  of  difference  between  the  two  communions,  and  produced 
the  '  Bcal  presence  and  spiritual  of  Christ  in  the  blessed  sacrament, 
proved  against  the  doctrine  of  Transubstautiation^;'  and  dedicated  to 

'  [There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  word  with  this  to  pre«ent  you  with  a  copy  of 

'  relatives ;'  which  Taylor  constantly  uses  my  second  ▼olume  of  sermons,  for  y* 

without  implying  any  connection  either  winter  half  year,  and  the  Life  of  Christ  in 

by  blood  or  marriage.]  a  fairer  character  and  with  some  enlaige- 

^  [The  work  was  already  finished  in  ment  and  advantages.     Sir,  I  have  had 

the  spring  of  1653,  as  appears  from  the  so  great,  so  many  testimonies  of  your 

following  letter  to  Sheldon  (Tanner  MSS.  charity,  that  I  am  now  growne  confident 

62.)  of  April  11,1 653.  that  upon  the  stock  of  friendship  you  wUl 

**  Honoured  and  deare  Sir,  fairly  interpret  even  my  weakest  and  all 

I  have  given  Royston  order  together  my  addresses  to  you.     I  do   not  send 
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Warner,  bishop  of  Bocbester^  a  worthy  and  a  wise  man^  who  even  in 
the  times  of  general  distress  continued  from  his  scanty  means  to 
asnst  the  still  deeper  poverty  of  Taylor,  and  hj  whose  counsels,  as 
will  hereafter  appear,  it  had  been  well  in  one  instance  if  the  latter 
had  been  more  implicitly  guided. 

The  church  of  Borne  might  be  offended  with  impunity;  but 
Taylor's  zeal  for  episcopacy  about  this  time  involved  him  with 
t  more  formidable  adversary.  He  had  during  this  year  expanded 
his  'Catechism  for  Children,'  already  noticed,  into  the  beautiful 
manual  which,  in  honour  of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  lord  Car- 
bcrv,  he  has  entitled  'The  Golden  Grove.'  This  he  now  published, 
with  a  preface,  which  though  ostensibly  calculated  (and  perhaps 
intended)  to  conciliate  the  Protector  in  favour  of  the  persecuted 
church  of  England,  as  friendly  to  established  governments,  and 
more  particularly  to  '  monarchy,'  contained  many  expressions  which 
were  likely  to  provoke  to  the  utmost  extent  both  the  Presbyterian 
and  Independent  clergy^  and  some  which  Cromwell  himself  might 
reasonably  conceive  insidious  or  insulting.  He  was  accordingly 
committed  to  prison;  in  what  month,  or  at  what  place,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  Our  whole  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  indeed 
derived  from  a  letter  from  the  amiable  John  Evelyn,  of  Sayes  Court, 
dated  Pebruary  9,  1654;  in  which,  while  the  writer  expresses  the 
anxiety  which  he  had  felt  on  the  news  of  his  friend's  calamity,  he 
congratulates  him  on  being  again  at  liberty^. 

When,  and  under  what  circumstances,  his  acquaintance  with 
Evelyn  had  commenced,  does  not  appear.  The  latter  speaks  of  him- 
self as  one  of  his  auditors  in  a  church  in  the  city,  on  the  15  th  of 
April  1654,  but  with  no  indication  that  he  was  at  that  time  particu- 
larly interested  in  him.  During  this  spring  however  the  acquaint- 
ance was  improved  into  a  nearer  and  more  confidential  intimacy. 
Taylor  having  visited  London,  we  find  Evelyn,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  one  of  a  congregation  of  episcopalians  to  whom  he  preached 
a  sermon  on  sins  of  infirmity  and  their  remedy;  and  on  the  81  st  of 

these  to  you  because  they  are  fitt  to  he  for  it,  and  I  hare  put  as  much  care  and 

sent,  but  because  I  have  no  better.     Sir,  industry  upon  the  Qu.  as  I  could ;  it's 

I   received   your  most  afTectionate  and  greatest  infelicity  is,  it  cannot  find  your 

chariublc  letter  and  acquittance,  and  am  lei<iure  and  opportunity  to  peruse ;    but 

satisfied,  because  you  are  pleased  to  be  when  it  is  out,  I  am  confident  it  will  find 

■o,  resolving  to  take  up  the  remaining  your  charity, because  I  know  your  charity 

portion  of  the  debt  at  the  great  Audit  to  mee  hath  a  great  part  in  your  ccn- 

and  accounts  of  charity :  but,  S^",  though  sures  concerning  mee  and  mine.     Deare 

(as  I  have  reason  for  it)  I  am  highly  S',  I  am  in  all  the  deepest  resentments 

sensible  of  this  great  favour,  yet  I  do  of  the  world  and  for  the  greatest  reasons 

more  value  it  that  you  are  pleased  to  give  Your  most  obliged 

me  a  portion  in  your  prayers.  *nd  most  affectionate  friend 

S%  I  have  now  sent  to  the  presse,  but  Mid  hearty  servant, 

first  to  my  L.  Bp.  of  Salisbury  to  be  pe-  JER.  TAYLOR, 

nised,  a  discourse  of  the  Real  Presence,  Jq  ^y  worthiest  friend 

oeeasioned  by  my  conference  with  a  Je-  £)r^  Gilbert  Sheldon 

auit  in  these  parts.     It  hath  pass'd  an  p»sent  these,  with  speed."] 

the  Welch  censure  I  could  well  obtaine  ,  ^ote  (M  ♦  ) 
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the  same  montli  Evelyn  paid  him  a  visit,  'to  confer  iiith  him  about 
some  spiritual  matters^  using  him  thenceforward  as  his  ghostly 
father*/  His  friendship  indeed,  and  his  Uberality,  were  from  this 
time  among  the  chief  sources  of  Taylor's  happiness;  since  besides 
the  remarkable  agreement  which  Evelyn  expressed  with  all  Taylor's 
religious  sentiments,  and  the  countenance  and  comfort  which  the 
latter  derived  from  the  support  of  one  so  distinguished  for  station, 
loyalty,  and  piety,  his  wealth  appears  to  have  been  administered  with 
no  sparing  hand  for  the  support  of  his  confessor  and  his  family. 

Taylor's  troubles  however  were  not  yet  concluded.  On  the  18th 
of  May  there  is  another  letter  from  Evelyn,  written  in  great  and 
evident  distress  of  mind,  and  under  the  apprehension  of  an  approach- 
ing persecution,  in  which  he  pretty  plainly  intimates  that  the  person 
whom  he  addresses  was  again  in  custody,  and  in  which  he  urges 
him  to  publish  something  for  the  comfort  and  guidance  of  the  devout 
Inity,  who  by  the  loss  of  their  faithful  and  orthodox  teachers,  were 
deprived  of  all  outward  means  of  grace,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
preaching  and  the  common  prayer,  but  of  the  orderly  administration 
of  the  sacraments  ^  This  letter  did  not  reach  Taylor,  to  all  appear- 
ance, for  several  months  after  it  was  written.  It  certainly  was  not 
answered  by  him  till  the  January  following ;  and  had  probably  the 
same  fate  with  other  letters  which  passed  at  the  same  time  through 
Koyston's  hands,  being  detained  by  him  under  the  impression  that  a 
captive  would  not  be  allowed  to  receive  it. 

Of  this  second  confinement  the  scene  was,  I  apprehend,  in  Chep- 
stow castle.  Its  cause  does  not  appear.  It  can  hardly  have  arisen 
from  the  same  publication  which  had  already  been  visited  on  him 
with  a  similar  sentence;  and  Mr.  Bonney's  conjecture  that  he  was 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  and  ill-contrived  in- 
surrection of  Penruddock  and  Groves  in  1654,  as  it  rests  on  no 
authority,  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact  that  subsequent  to  the 
suppression  and  punishment  of  those  unfortunate  gentlemen,  he  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  large,  and  exercising  his  ministerial  functions  in 
London.  Tp  some  supposed  connexion  with  their  enterprize  the  pre- 
vious imprisonment  which  I  have  noticed,  and  which,  till  the  pub- 
lication of  Evelyn's  memoirs,  was  unknown  and  unsuspected,  might 
be  with  greater  likehhood  ascribed.  And  it  is  certainly  not  impro- 
bable, that  though  tlie  ground  alleged,  and  perhaps  the  immediate 
occasion  of  that  severity,  might  be  the  expressions  in  his  Golden 
Grove,  yet  the  usurping  government  may  have  been  led  to  notice 
such  expressions,  contrary  to  Cromwell's  usual  and  courageous  neg- 
lect of  'paper  pallets"^,'  by  the  dangers  of  the  times,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Taylor  as  an  able  and  distinguished  loyalist.  It  is  however 
tolerably  certain,  that  either  no  connexion  existed  between  him  and 
the  insurgents  at  Salisbury,  or  that  none  such  was  discovered  by  the 

*  Note  (N.)  I  Note  (O.)  «  [See  vol.  vii.  p.  S59.] 
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goT^nment^  ance  he  would  in  that  case  hardly  have  escaped  so  well 
as  with  a  few  months'  confinement. 

Even  his  second  imprisonment  at  Chepstow  was  neither  severe  nor 
long.  In  the  letter  to  Warner,  published  with  his  Bens  jmiificatus, 
he  says,  "I  now  have  that  liberty  that  I  can  receive  any  letters,  and 
send  any;  for  the  gentlemen  under  whose  custody  I  am,  as  they  arc 
careful  of  their  charges,  so  thev  are  civil  to  my  person**/'  His 
amiable  manners,  no  less  than  his  high  reputation  for  talents  and 
piety,  seem  at  all  times  to  have  impressed  and  softened  those  who 
were  from  political  and  polemical  considerations  most  opposed  to 
him.  And  there  is  also  room  to  suspect  that  the  estate  of  his  wife 
was  again  drawn  on  largely  to  conciliate  the  ruling  powers ;  and  that 
these  uist  were  content  to  grant  some  degree  of  freedom  to  a  learned 
and  holy  man,  whom  they  had  reduced  to  almost  abject  poverty. 

Neither  imprisonment  nor  poverty  however  had  power  to  cramp 
the  fertility  of  Taylor's  genius,  or  to  deter  him  from  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  though  at  the  risk  of  ofifending  those  whose  good 
opinion  was  most  valuable  to  him.  Besides  completing  his  'Eriavrd;, 
or  Series  of  Sermons  for  the  whole  year,  by  the  addition  of  the 
twenty-five  discourses  which,  though  last  published,  stand  first  in  the 
volume,  he  produced  at  the  banning  of  the  present  year  his  '  Unum 
Neceuarium :  or,  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Bepentance;  describ- 
ing the  necessity  and  measures  of  a  strict,  a  holy,  and  a  christian 
life,  and  rescued  from  popular  errors.' 

In  this  work  he  had,  as  its  title  implies,  expressed  himself  con- 
ccnung  the  nature  of  original  sin,  and  the  extent  of  man's  corruption, 
in  a  manner,  if  not  unprecedented  and  unwarrantable,  at  least  at 
variance  with  the  opinion  of  Christians  in  general,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  protestant  churches ;  and  he  appears  to  have  felt, 
and  not  without  reason,  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  his  work  would  be  received  by  them.  From  the  Calvinists  he 
neither  expected  nor  wished  for  approbation ;  but  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour,  or  soften  the  opposition  of  the  members  of  his  own 
communion,  a  single  dedication  did  not  appear  sufficient.  Besides 
an  epistle  to  lord  Garbery,  he  has  introduced  his  treatise  with  a  pre- 
face inscribed  to  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Eochester,  and  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  in  which  he  strenuously, 
though  with  many  expressions  of  humility  and  submission  to  his 
spiritual  superiors,  exculpates  himself  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  or 
of  holding  language  inconsistent  with  the  liturgy  and  articles  of 
religion<>. 

The  apology  thus  made  was  not  however  thought  sufiicient.  The 
letters  from  Evelyn  already  referred  to,  though  tliey  prove  that  Evelyn 
himself  was  a  convert  to  his  friend's  opinions,  prove  also  that  a  con- 
siderable alarm  was  excited  among  the  orthodox  clergy,  not  only  by 

•  Answer  to  a  letter  touching   Ori-  •  Prefaec  to  the  clergy  of  England, 

ginal  Sin,  vol.  t'h.  p.  511.  voL  vii.  p.  17. 
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the  supposed  danger  of  the  doctrine  thus  advanced,  but  by  the  scandal 
to  which  their  persecuted  church  would  be  exposed  if  the  charge  of 
Pelagianism,  so  often  brought  against  it,  should  receive  support  from 
the  writings  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  champions.  Warner 
addressed  him  in  a  private  letter  of  expostulation  and  argument,  of 
which  we  now  know  nothing  except  through  the  answerP.  The  vener- 


p  [Duppa  bp.  of  Salisbury  also  wrote 
to  Taylor,  expressinf^  strong  disappro- 
bation of  his  statements ;  as  appears  by 
the  following  letter  (Tanner  MSS.  52)  of 
Duppa  to  his  friend  Dr.  Rd.  Bayly,  pre- 
sident of  St.  John's  college,  and  dean  of 
Salisbury  ;  bearing  date  Oct.  26,  1655. 
"  Sir, 

**  Though  your  friendship  to  me  hath 
been  of  a  long  date  (for  it  began  earlpr, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  but  it  will 
continue  to  the  last)  yet  I  know  no  par- 
ticular wherein  you  have  expressed  it 
more  than  in  that  honest  jealousy  which 
you  have  over  me  lest  I  should  suffer  in 
reputation  of  my  integrity  towards  the 
church  of  England,  which  is  dearer  to 
me  than  my  life.  But  that  you  may  the 
better  clear  me  whensoever  you  hear  this 
scandal  put  upon  me,  you  may  first  de- 
sire them  to  consider  whether  my  name 
prefixed  to  the  preface  may  more  entitle 
me  or  my  brother  of  Rochester  to  any 
error  asserted  in  the  book,  than  it  doth 
the  whole  religious  clergy  of  England,  who 
are  joined  with  us  in  the  same  inscription. 
Had  I  encouraged  him  to  the  venting  of 
any  such  conclusions  as  are  directly  con- 
trary to  the  articles  of  the  church,  which 
we  have  all  subscribed  to;  or  had  I 
known  or  could  have  had  but  the  least 
inkling  that  he  was  about  such  an  un- 
happy argument,  and  that  my  name 
should  have  been  in  the  front  of  it,  and 
I  by  my  silence  should  have  given  way 
to  it,  I  should  have  been  highly  guilty, 
and  deservedly  lost  myself  in  the  opinion 
of  all  good  men.  But  that  you  may  the 
better  know  the  truth  of  the  carriage  of 
this  business,  I  shall  give  you  a  faithful 
and  a  short  narrative  of  it 

"About  some  two  or  three  years  past, 
having  upon  several  occasions  some  con- 
verse with  Dr.  Taylor  by  letters,  he  ac- 
quainted me  that  he  had  a  design  to 
draw  up  a  body  of  Cases  of  Conscience, 
which  there  was  so  much  the  more  ileed 
of  because  it  hath  not  only  been  done 
▼ery  lamely  by  those  of  the  Reformed 
P»rty,  but  because  the  Romanists  them- 
•elves,  who  arrogate  more  power  over  the 
conscience  than  any  other  sect  doth,  fill 
«p  their  great  volumes  more  with  the 


censures  of  their  church  in  relation  to 
their  power  and  jurisdiction,  than  to  that 
which  more  particularly  related  to  the 
perplexed  consciences  of  men,  Which  in 
every  accident  of  their  life,  without  a 
rule  to  proceed  by,  might  very   much 
distract  them.     To  this  proposal  of  his 
I  not  only  assented,  but  having  signified 
to  him  of  how  great  weight  I  conceived 
this  business  was,  and  what  a  measure 
of  judgment,  rather  than  of  wit,   was 
required  for  it,  I  desired  him  to  proceed 
seriously  and  soberly  in  it,  and  I  should 
pray  for  a  blessing  on  his  undertakings. 
**  Since  that  time  and  before  his  book 
was  in  the  press  (as  I  remember  about 
March  last)  he  found  me  out  at  Lon- 
don, where  I  then  casually  was,  where 
I    had   some   transient    disconne  with 
him  concerning  the  work  he  was  about, 
wherein  he  was  pleased  to  let  me  know 
that  in  lieu  of  that  body   of  particu- 
lar cases  of  conscience  which  he  intended 
to  begin  with,  he  had  found  it  necessary 
by  way  of  introduction  to  that  work  to 
premit  in  a  more  general  way  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  repentance.     And 
this  I  did  very  well  approve  of,  as  being 
not  only  more  easy  to  be  done,but  as  giving 
more  time  to  him  for  the  better  digesting 
of  that  which  I  did  foresee  might  be  of 
far  more  difficulty  to  him.     For  to  pro- 
pose general  rules  of  the  duties  of  repen- 
tance is  no  uneasy  thing  to  a  rational 
soul  that  may  be  heightened  by  the  light 
which  it  receives  from    scripture,  but 
when  we  come  to  draw  lines  from  those 
generalities  to   the  many  intricate  and 
various  passages  of  our  lives,  there  is 
need  of  a  prudence  more  than  ordinary, 
and  such  as  the  greater  our  wit  and  fancy 
is,  the  more  we  are  in  danger  of  failing 
in  it     And  thus  much  I  took  upon  me 
in  a  fatherly  confidence  to  impart  to  him. 
But  of  this  business  of  original  sin  I  did 
not  so  much  as  dream  that  he  would  fall 
upon  it  (nor  do  I  yet  conceive  how  his 
argument  was  really  concerned  in  it)  nor 
did  he  open  the  lea^it  glimpse  to  me  by 
which  I  might  discover  what  his  intents 
in  this  particular  were. 

"  In  this  ignorance  I  remained,  till  about 
some  two  or  three  months  past,  his  book  (it 
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aUe  Sanderson  too  (who,  thoagh  honoured  and  courted  by  the  ruling 
partj,  had  relinquished  for  conscience  sake  the  chair  of  regius  pro« 
lessor  of  divinity  in  Oxford)  though  he  had  by  this  time  abandoned 
the  high  Galyinistic  interpretation  of  the  articles  which  in  his  earlier 
life  he  had  defended,  is  said^  to  have  deplored  with  much  warmth, 
and  even  with  tears,  this  departure  from  the  cautious  and  scriptural 
dedrion  of  the  ehoieh  of  £nghind ;  and  to  have  bewailed  the  mis- 
ery of  the  times,  which  did  not  admit  of  suppressing  by  authority  so 
pmloos  and  unseasonable  novelties. 

The  good  old  man  had  perhaps  never  read — it  may  be  thought  at 
least  thai  he  had  not  greatly  profited  by  the  perusal  of — the  '  Liberty 
of  Prophesying/  But  it  would  be  putting  too  harsh  a  construction 
on  his  words  to  apprehend  that  by  the  'authority^  which  he  invoked, 
be  meant  the  civil  sword ;  or  that  he  desired  to  employ  against  Taylor 
any  other  weapons  than  those  spiritual  censures  which  every  religions 
community  has  a  right  to  exercise  against  its  erring  members.  Be 
this  aa  it  may,  it  was  fortunate  for  Taylor  that  persuasion  and  argu- 


leemt)  being  more  than  half  printed, 
Royiton  (whether  by  h»  direction  or  by 
bia  own  eboice  1  know  not)  sent  me  aome 
piccea  without  either  the  beginning  or 
the  ending,  which  1  being  greedy  to  read, 
presently  lighted  upon  the  sixth  chapter, 
when  I  met  with  the  eoloquiniida  that 
apoiled  all  the  broth.  ^  ' 

"I  waa  rery  much  troubled  within 
myself  as  soon  as  I  saw  what  he  drove 
at,  and  being  unwilling  to  beliere  what  I 
saw,  I  went  it  oTer  again,  as  being  de- 
sirous rather  to  find  myself  in  a  mistake 
than  him ;  but  the  more  steadily  I  looked 
upon  it,  the  more  I  found  that  this  fell 
not  oaaually  from  him,  but  was  a  studied 
error,  which  he  resolred  upon  this  op- 
portunity to  yent  unto  the  world. 

*'  Nor  did  I  make  any  long  delays,  but 
as  soon  as  I  could  recollect  myself,  I 
gathered  up  my  thoughts,  and  freely  im- 
parted to  him  what  my  sense  was  in  that 
particular,  what  a  scandal  it  would  bring 
both  upon  his  person  (who  had  in  many 
other  things  merited  so  well)  but  upon 
his  poor  desolate  mother  the  church, 
which  is  likely  to  receive  a  greater  wound 
by  this  unwary  blow  of  his  (for  I  cannot 
but  absolutely  clear  him  from  having  any 
malicious  intent  in  it)  than  by  all  the 
tmroasonable  acta  of  persecution  which 
her  malicioiu  enemies  had  done  against 
her.  I  wished  him  to  consider  whom  he 
offended  and  whom  he  gratified  in  this, 
or  whom  he  left  or  whom  he  adhered  to. 
He  left  not  only  his  particular  mother  the 
church  of  England,  but  his  grandmother 
the  whole  church  of  Christ,  which  in 
several  councils  ever  since  S.  Austin's 


time  hath  decreed  against  him.  And 
whom  hath  he  adhered  to?  The  choice  he 
hath  is  not  great,  for  either  it  must  be  to 
the  old  Pelagians,  or  to  the  new  brood 
that  hath  sprung  out  of  their  ashes,  whe- 
ther Socinians,  or  anabaptists,  or  any 
other  of  newer  denoininationa. 

"  I  am  not  usually  sharp  to  my  friends, 
but  I  could  not  forbear  to  write  sharper 
things  than  these ;  and  it  seems  he  appre- 
hended it  so,  for  in  his  answer  to  me,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  never  Usted  of  my 
severity  till  then.  But  it  seems  nothing 
could  work  upon  him.  His  letter  that 
he  sent  me  had  more  of  defence  than  ex- 
cuse in  it ;  and  though  I  rejoined  to  that* 
I  heard  no  further  from  him.  In  the 
mean  time  the  printing  of  his  book  went 
on,  and  without  any  way  of  acquainting 
me  with  it,  he  was  pleased  to  make  use 
of  my  name  in  the  ver>'  forehead  of  it 
I  have  much  more  to  say  in  this,  but  I 
will  weary  you  no  further.  I  heartily 
thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  desire 
very  much  to  Fee  you  when  your  occa- 
sions bring  you  into  these  parts. 

**  You  may  if  you  please  impart  what 
is  here  written  to  my  very  good  friends 
Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Mansell,  and  so  I  re- 
main with  my  prayers  for  you  all 
your  old  affectionate  friend, 

BR.  SARUM.'^] 

4  [A  letter  of  Sanderson's  on  this  sub- 
ject exists  among  the  Tanner  papers  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  and  is  printed  in 
the  edition  of  Sanderson's  works  recently 
put  fortli  by  the  regius  professor  of  di- 
vinity  in  Oxford.] 
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ment  were  the  only  engines  in  the  professor's  power;  and  tliesc  he 
sought  for  in  two  letters  to  Thomas  Barlow,  then  fellow  of  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  and  librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  afterwards  Ander- 
son's own  successor  in  the  see  of  Lincoln,  whom  he  exhorted  with 
much  earnestness,  though  without  success,  to  undertake  the  refuta- 
tion of  Taj^lor's  c^ror^ 

Taylor  in  the  meantime  was  not  idle  in  his  own  defence.  While 
a  prisoner  at  Chepstow,  he  produced  the  '  Further  explication  of  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin,'  which  now  constitutes  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  Unum  Necessarium,  but  was  at  first  published  separately, 
with  the  dedication  to  the  bishop  of  Bochester  which  still  accompa- 
nies it. 

This  tract  indeed  he  in  the  first  instance  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection, correction,  or  suppression  of  the  prelate  to  whom  it  is 
inscribed,  in  a  letter  hitherto  unpublished,  the  autograph  of  which 
is  now  before  me.  Warner  (as  appears  from  an  almost  illegible  and 
very  imperfect  draught  of  his  answer  on  the  back)  expressed  himself, 
perhaps  with  reason,  still  unsatisfied ;  and  refused  to  revise  a  work 
which  in  fact  was  a  reinforcement  of  the  previous  offensive  position. 
The  offer  however  is  at  least  an  evidence  that  if  Taylor  were  wrong, 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  be  instructed,  and  that  the  error  of  his 
opinions  was  not  rendered  more  offensive  by  a  self-confident  and 
dogmatical  temper.  With  such  a  disposition  he  might  'err,'  but 
he  could  hardly  be  an  '  heretic/    The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

"  Eight  reverend  father  in  God. 
"  My  very  good  lord, — I  wrote  to  your  LorP  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weekes  since,  to  w**  letter,  although  I  believe  an  answer  is  upon 
the  road,  yet  I  thought  fitt  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  by  this  addresse ; 
together  with  which  I  send  up  to  Boyston  a  little  tract,  giving  a  fur- 
ther account  of  that  doctrine  which  some  of  my  brethren  were  lesse 
pleased  with.  And  although  I  find  by  the  letters  of  my  friends  from 
thence,  that  the  storme  is  over,  and  many  of  the  contradictors  pro- 
fesse  themselves  of  my  opinion,  and  pretend  that  they  were  so  before, 
but  thought  it  not  fit  to  owne  it,  yet  I  have  sent  up  these  papers,  by 
which  (according  to  that  counsel  which  your  LP  in  your  prudence 
and  charity  was  pleased  to  give  me)  I  doe  intend,  and  I  hope  they 
will  effect  it  [to]  give  satisfaction  to  the  church  and  to  my  jealous 
brethren :  besides,  possibly,  they  may  prevent  a  trouble  to  me,  if  per- 
adventure  any  man  should  be  tarn  otiose  negotiosm  as  to  write  against 
me.  For  I  am  very  desirous  to  be  permitted  quietly  to  my  studies, 
that  I  may  seasonably  publish  the  first  three  books  of  my  Cases  of 
Conscience,  which  I  am  now  preparing  to  the  presse,  and  by  which, 
as  I  hope  to  serve  God  and  the  church,  so  I  doe  designe  to  doe  some 
honour  to  your  LorP,  to  whose  charity  and  noblenesse  I  and  my  re- 

'  Barlow's  Letter  to  Walton.  Life  of  vol.  v.  p.  648.  Kenucf  ■  Register,  p. 
Sanderson.     WordsworUi,   Eccl.    Biog.,      (aZZ. 
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latives  are  so  much  obliged.  I  have  given  order  to  Boyston  to  con- 
signe  these  papers  into  your  Lord's  hands^  to  perase^  censure^  acquit, 
or  condemne,  as  your  Lor?  pleases.  If  the  written  copy  be  too  trou- 
blesome to  read,  your  Loi^  may  receive  them  from  the  presse,  and 
yet  suppresse  them  before  the  publication,  si  minus  probeniur.  But 
if  by  your  Lord's  letters  which  I  suppose  are  coming  to  mee  I  find 
any  permission  or  counsel  from  your  LorP  that  may  cause  me  to  alter 
or  adde  to  what  is  sent  up,  I  will  obey  it,  and  give  Boyston  order  not 
to  post  so  fast,  but  that  I  may  overtake  him  before  these  come  abroad. 
But  I  was  upon  any  termes  willing  to  be  quit  of  these,  that  I  might 
no  longer  suffer  or  looke  upon  any  thing  that  may  retard  my  more 
beloved  intendment. 

My  lord,  I  humbly  begge  your  blessing  upon 

your  lord's  most  obliged  and  most  affectionate 
and  thankful  servant, 
Mandinani,  NoTember  17,  1655.  jjjit,  TMLYLOll." 

From  this  letter  it  appears  that  he  was  already  released  from  prison, 
and  at  his  wife's  house  of  Mandinam.  And  since  from  his  published 
answer  to  Warner  annexed  to  the  Btus  jmtificatus  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  still  in  Chepstow  castle  about  the  middle  of  September,  we 
may  probably  enough  state  the  duration  of  his  confinement  from  May 
to  CXctober  inclusive.  Nor  is  this  the  only  interesting  fact  which 
this  letter  gives  us  to  understand.  It  represents  him  as  already  con- 
siderably advanced  in  the  composition  of  his  Buctor  duhitaniium ; 
and  proves  to  us  through  how  many  years  of  his  life,  and  with  what 
a  devoted  earnestness,  he  was  employed  on  the  work  to  which  he 
looked  forward  as  the  surest  pledge  of  his  future  celebrity.  Nor, 
when  we  recollect  the  far  greater  popularity  enjoyed  by  his  devotional 
works  over  this  favourite  product  of  his  genius  and  industry,  can  we 
avoid  some  painful  reflections  on  the  short-sighted  estimate  often 
formed  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind,  as  to  the  celebrity  and 
utility  of  their  different  labours. 

The  following  letter  to  Evelyn,  which  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Bray,  was  probably  also  written  from  Mandinam.  The  letters  to 
wluch  it  is  an  answer  do  not  appear. 

"to  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Honoured  and  deare  S^ — Not  long  after  my  coming  from  my 
prison,  I  met  with  your  kind  and  friendly  letters,  of  which  I  was 
veiy  glad,  not  onely  because  they  were  a  testimony  of  your  kindnesse 
and  flections  to  mee,  but  that  they  gave  mee  a  most  welcome  account 
of  your  health,  and  (which  now-a-dayes  is  a  great  matter)  of  your 
liberty,  and  of  that  progression  in  piety  in  which  I  doe  really  rejoyce. 
But  there  could  not  be  given  to  mee  a  greater  and  more  persuasive 
testimonv  of  the  reality  of  your  piety  and  care,  than  that  you  passe  to 
greater  degrees  of  caution  and  the  love  of  God.    It  is  the  worke  of 
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your  life,  and  I  perceive  you  betake  yourselfe  heartily  to  it.  The  Gk)d 
of  heaven  and  earth  prosper  you  and  accept  you  I 

"  I  am  well  pleased  that  you  have  reade  over  my  last  booke :  and 

gVe  God  thanks  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  accepted  by 
od  and  by  some  good  men.  As  for  the  censure  of  unconsenting 
persons,  I  expected  it,  and  hope  that  themselves  will  be  their  owne 
reproovers,  and  truth  will  be  assisted  by  Gk)d,  and  shall  prevaile, 
when  all  noises  and  prejudices  shall  be  ashamed.  My  comfort  is, 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  an  advocate  for  QoA's  justice  and 
goodnesse,  and  that  y*  consequent  of  my  doctrine  is,  that  men  may 
speake  honour  of  God,  and  meanly  of  themselves.  But  I  have  also 
this  last  weeke  sent  up  some  papers,  in  which  I  make  it  appearethai 
the  doctrine  which  I  now  have  published  was  taught  by  the  fathers 
within  the  first  four  hundred  years;  and  have  vindicated  it  both  from 
novelty  and  singularity.  I  have  also  prepared  some  other  papers 
concerning  this  question,  which  I  once  had  some  thoughts  to  have 
published.  But  what  I  have  already  said,  and  now  further  explicated 
and  justified,  I  hope  may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  pious  and  prudent 
persons,  who  doe  not  love  to  goe  qua  itur,  but  qua  eundum  est*.  S^, 
YOU  see  how  good  a  husband  I  am  of  my  paper  and  inke,  that  I  make 
so  short  returns  to  your  most  friendly  letters.  I  pray  be  confident 
that,  if  there  be  any  defect  here,  I  wiU  make  it  up  in  my  prayers  for 
you  and  my  great  esteeme  of  you,  which  shall  ever  be  expr^sed  in 
my  readinesse  to  serve  you  with  all  the  eamestuesse  and  powers  of^ 

Deare  S', 

your  most  aflectionate  friend  and  servant, 

November  21, 1055.  jbr.  taYLOH." 

This  is  a  pious  and  eloquent  letter;  but  there  are  some  parts  of  it 
which  should  serve  as  a  caution  to  all  religious  disputants.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  his  peculiar  opinions,  there  are  few  who  will 
venture  to  assert  that  such  a  man  as  Taylor  either  embraced  them 
rashly,  or  professed  them  without  sincerity,  or  was  negligent  in  his 
applications  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  celestial  Ught  and  assistance. 
The  doctrines  however  are,  it  will  be  readily  allowed  by  most  men  in 
the  present  day  (as  it  was  seen  and  deplored  by  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  theologians  of  the  age  in  which  Taylor  lived)  irreconcilable 
with  the  articles  of  the  church  which  he  loved  and  honoured,  and 
contrary  to  the  plain  sense  of  those  scriptures  which  were  his  con- 
solation and  his  guide.  It  is  even  probable  that  he  would  never 
have  entertained  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  monstrous  and  dang^- 
ous  glosses  with  which  the  truth  had  been  obscured  by  Augustine 
and  his  followers*;  by  which  our  nature,  instead  of  being  'very  for 

■  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  529.]  bably  in  forming  his  views  of  original 

*  [Taylor  was  a  reader  and  admirer  of     sin,  than  any  dislike  of  S.  Angastine. 
Grotius  i  and  this  had  more  to  do  pro-         Heber's  oensuie  of  that  father  is  per- 
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£ie  from  original  righteousness/  is  lepresented  as  become  utterly 
bdical,  and  the  gracioas  remedy  provided  for  the  disease  of  all 
mankind  is  confined  to  a  few  &voaicd  individuals. 

Yet  these  doctrines  which  appear  to  most  of  us^  as  they  doubtless 
appeared  to  Taylor,  so  offensive  to  reason,  and  so  unworthy  of  Uie 
Deity,  were  maintained  by  men  as  wise  perhaps,  and  certainly  as  holy 
as  Taylor  himself;  who  on  their  parts  regarded  with  horror  his  de- 
nial of  absolute  predestination,  and  of  the  doctrine  that  infants  un- 
baptized  were  immediate  objects  of  God's  anger.  Such  consider- 
ations should  not  only  lead  us  to  think  charitably  of  the  persons  with 
whom  we  differ,  but  should  warn  us  against  a  too  hasty  condemna- 
tion of  their  opinions.  They  should  warn  us  against  supposing  the 
reiverse  of  wrong  to  be  right;  and  should  endear  to  us  still  more  the 
moderation,  the  discreticm,  and  the  humility,  with  which,  on  these 
awful  and  most  mysterious  subjects,  our  own  excellent  and  apostolic 
chorch  has  expressed  herself.  There  is  yet  one  caution  more. 
Taylor,  as  the  reader  will  have  seen,  was  confident  in  the  truth  of 
his  Irjrpothesis,  from  the  persuasion  Uiat  it  manifested  the  goodness 
and  justice  of  Gh)d,  and  taught  men  to  'spenke  honour  of  Ood, 
and  meanly  of  themselves.'  it  is  probable  that  on  these  very  same 
grounds  the  most  vehement  of  his  adversaries  were  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  Calvinism.  The  inference  is  plain,  that  though  it  be  suf- 
ficient cause  to  reconsider  most  diligently  and  most  jealously  what- 
ever opinion  appears  to  us  or  to  others  to  militate  agamst  our  natural 
notions  of  fitness  and  general  analogy  of  divine  perfections,  yet  is  it 
wise  in  all  such  cases  to  suspect  that  our  own  perceptions  may  be 
erroneous,  our  own  reasoning  inconsequent;  and  that  it  becomes  us 
to  believe  of  God  not  so  much  what  we  may  think  worthy  of  Him, 
as  what  He  has  Himself  revealed  concerning  His  nature  and  His 
actions. — As  a  commentator  on  scripture,  as  a  guide  to  the  inter- 

Eretation  of  scripture,  our  reason  is  most  useful  and  most  necessary ; 
ut  scripture,  and  scripture  only,  is  the  rule  of  faith ;  and  this  is 
the  perfection  of  reason,  which  leads  us  to  adhere  most  closely  to  the 
only  guide  which  in  all  necessary  points  of  belief  is  in&lUble. 

It  appears  that  Evelyn  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter  renewed 
his  application  to  Taylor  that  he  should  undertake  some  work  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Christians  when  deprived  of  regular  ministry,  and  the 
sacraments,  which  a  regular  ministir  alone  can  ordinarily  dispense 
with  cfficacv.  It  appears  indeed  that  the  former  letter  had  been 
overlooked  by  Taylor  in  the  pressure  of  his  troubles  and  his  studies, 
till  now  a  second  time  recalled  to  his  mind,  since  '  the  distich  of  the 
deputed  saint'  is  plainly  that  which  is  given  in  Evelyn's  letter  of 
May  1655. 

hup!  too  tweepmg;  but  it  wa«  a  prcju-  holy  orders, — "  the  more  I  am  conTinced 

dice  which  he  had  imbibed  early  in  life.  that  John  Calvin  and  his  master  S.  Au- 

"The  more  I  read  of  the  Scriptures,"  he  gtistine  were  miserable  theologians."— 

wrote  in  1807, — the  year  he  entered  into  Letter  to  Thornton.] 
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Some  other  correspondence,  besides  that  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  and  to  which  Taylor  alludes,  as  containing  the  '  vile  distich 
of  the  departed  saint,'  must  at  all  events  have  passed,  since  Taylor  in 
the  following  letter  speaks  of  Evelyn's  apologies  for  troubling  him, 
and  his  oflFcrs  of  pecuniary  assistance.  The  Birkenhead  whose  re- 
partee he  mentions  was  probably  John  Birkenhead,  author  of  the 
Mercurius  aulicus.    The  letter  is  now  first  given  to  the  public. 


'^TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIEB. 


St  Paul's  Conyere.  .5|. 

Deare  S', — I  perceive  by  your  symptoms  how  the  spirits  of  pious 
men  are  affected  in  this  sad  catalysis;  it  is  an  evil  time,  ana  we 
ought  not  to  hold  our  peace ;  but  now  the  question  is,  who  shall 
speake  ?  Yet  I  am  highly  persuaded  that  to  good  men  and  wise  a 
persecution  is  nothing  but  a  changing  the  circumstance  of  religion, 
and  the  manner  of  the  formes  and  appendages  of  divine  worship. 
Publike  or  private  is  all  one :  the  first  hath  the  advantage  of  society, 
the  second  of  love.  There  is  a  warmth  and  light  in  that ;  there  is  a 
heate  and  zeale  in  this ;  and  if  every  person  that  can,  will  but  con- 
sider concerning  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  retaine  them  severally, 
and  immure  them  as  well  as  he  can  with  the  same  or  equivalent  cere- 
monies, I  know  no  difference  in  the  thing,  but  that  he  shall  have  the 
exercise,  and  consequently  the  reward  of  other  graces,  for  which  if 
he  lives  and  dies  in  prosperous  dayes  he  shall  never  be  crowned.  But 
the  evills  are,  that  some  will  be  tempted  to  quit  their  present  religion, 
and  some  to  take  a  worse,  and  some  to  take  none  at  all.  It  is  a  true 
and  a  sad  story ;  but  oportet  esse  hareses,  for  so  they  that  are  faithful 
shall  be  knowne;  and  I  am  sure  He  that  hath  promised  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil,  and  that  all  things  shall  co-operate  to  the  good  of 
them  that  feare  God,  will  verify  it  concerning  persecution.  But  con- 
cerning a  discourse  upon  the  present  state  of  things  in  relation  to 
soules  and  our  present  duty,  T  agree  with  you  that  it  is  very  fitt  it 
were  done,  but  yet  by  somebody  who  is  in  London,  and  sees  the  per- 
sonal necessities  and  circumstances  of  pious  people.  Yet  I  was  so 
far  persuaded  to  do  it  mysclfe,  that  I  had  amassed  together  divers  of 
my  papers  useful  to  the  worke ;  but  my  Cases  of  Conscience  call  upon 
me  so  earnestly,  that  I  found  mysclfe  not  able  to  bear  the  cries  of  a 
clamorous  conference.  S',  I  thank  you  for  imparting  to  me  the  vile 
distich  of  the  dear  departed  saint.  I  value  it  as  I  doc  the  picture  of 
deformity  or  a  devil ;  the  art  may  be  good,  and  the  gift  faire,  though 
the  tiling  be  intolerable;  but  I  remember  that  when  the  Jesuits, 
sneering  and  deriding  our  calamity,  shewed  this  sarcasme  to  my  lord 
Lucas,  Birkenhead  being  present,  replied  as  tartly,  *  It  is  true  our 
church  wants  a  head  now;  but  if  you  have  charity  as  you  pretend^ 
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yoa  can  lend  ns  one,  for  your  church  has  had  two  and  three  at  a 
time.'  S'^  I  knowe  not  when  I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  London; 
for  onr  being  stripped  of  the  little  reliques  of  our  fortune  remaining 
after  j*  shipwrecke,  leaves  not  cordage  nor  sailes  sufficient  to  beare 
me  thither.  But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  commit  to  the  presse  my  first 
bookes  of  Conscience  by  Easter  time;  and  then^  if  I  be  able  to  get 
up,  I  shall  be  glad  to  wayte  upon  you ;  of  whose  good  I  am  not  more 
soUidtons  than  I  am  joyful  that  you  so  carefully  provide  for  it  in 
your  best  interest.  I  shall  only  give  you  the  same  prayer  and  bless- 
ing that  S.  John  gave  to  Gains;  'Beloved,  I  wish  that  you  may  be 
in  health  and  prosper;'  and  your  soule  prospers ;  for  so,  by  the  rules 
of  the  best  rhetorike,  the  greatest  afiaire  is  put  into  a  parenthesis, 
and  the  biggest  businesse  into  a  postscript.  S',  I  thanke  yon  for 
your  kind  expressions  at  the  latter  end  of  your  letter :  you  have  never 
troubled  mee,  neither  can  I  pretend  to  any  other  returne  from  you 
but  that  of  your  love  and  prayers.  In  all  things  else  I  doe  but  my 
duty,  and  I  hope  God  and  you  will  accept  it;  and  that  by  means  of 
His  own  procurement  He  will  some  way  or  other  (but  how  I  know 
not  yet)  make  provisions  for  mee.  S^  I  am  in  all  heartinesse  of 
aflCection, 

Your  most  affectionate  friend  and 

minister  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

JER.  TAYLOR"." 

Taylor's  poverty  however  was  either  not  so  great  as  he  at  this 
moment  apprehended  it  would  be,  or  the  kindness  of  his  friends 
enabled  him  to  enjoy,  much  sooner  than  he  had  expected,  the  happi- 
ness of  their  society.  His  acknowledgments  to  Warner,  in  the  letter 
already  given,  and  the  letter  which  now  follows  to  Sheldon,  are  proofs 
that  he  had  other  friends  besides  Evelyn,  both  anxious,  and  in  some 
degree  able,  to  render  him  pecuniary  assistance.  Sheldon,  it  will  be 
recollected,  as  warden  of  All  Souls,  had  opposed  Taylor's  election  to 
a  fellowship.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  them  now  reconciled.  The  letter 
is  without  date;  but  the  amount  of  the  progress  which  the  writer 
professes  to  have  made  in  his  Ductor  dubiiantium  forbids  us  to  place 
it  later^. 

"  TO  Da.  SHELDON. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  received  yours,  dated  November  5,  in  which  I  find  a 
continued  and  enlarged  expression  of  that  kindness  with  which  you 
have  always  assisted  my  condition  and  promoted  my  interest.  Two 
debts  you  are  pleased  to  forgive  me ;  one  of  money,  the  other  of  un- 
kindness.  I  thank  you  for  both ;  but  this  latter  debt  was  contracted 
when  I  understood  not  you,  and  less  understood  myself;  but  I  dare 

"  Evelyn  Papera,  Ined.  into  his  Collection  of  Letters.      Brit 

'  Thii  letter  wu  copied  by  Dr.  Birch      Mus.  MSS.  Donat.  4162.  art  19. 
I.  d 
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say  there  was  nothing  in  it  bat  folly  and  imprudence.  But  I  will 
not  do  it  so  much  favour  as  to  excuse  it.  If  it  was  displeasing  to 
you  then,  it  is  much  more  to  mee  now  that  I  know  of  it. 

Sir,  I  will  be  sure,  by  the  grace  of  God  assisting  me,  that  Mr. 
Royston  shall  pay  in  ten  pounds  to  your  nephew,  Mr.  Joseph  Shel- 
don, before  Candlemas.  If  you  please  in  the  interim  to  send  to  him 
the  bond,  or  any  other  power  to  discharge  me,  you  wiU  much  oblige 
me.  But  Sir,  I  desire  that,  by  a  letter  from  you  to  me,  you  will  be 
pleased,  on  receipt  of  that  money,  to  disoblige  and  free  my  duty  and 
conscience,  for  that  is  the  favour  and  the  peace  I  desire  in  this  par- 
ticular. Sir,  I  am  to  thank  you  for  the  prudent  and  friendly  advice 
you  were  pleased  to  give  me  m  your  other  letter  relating  to  my  great 
undertaking  in  Cases  of  Conscience.  I  have  only  finished  the  first 
part  yet;  the pracogniia  and  the  generals.  But  in  that  and  the  re- 
maining parts  I  will  strictly  observe  your  caution.  Sir,  though  it 
hath  always  been  my  fortune  to  be  an  obliged  person  to  you,  and  [I] 
now  have  less  hope  than  ever  of  being  free  from  the  great  variety  of 
your  endearments,  yet  I  beg  of  you  to  add  this  favour,  to  think  that 
I  am  all  that  to  you  which  you  can  wish,  save  only  that  I  cannot 
express  how  mucli  I  love  and  how  much  I  honour  you.  Sir,  I  beg 
also  your  prayers,  and  the  continuance  of  your  kind  affection  to. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR." 

From  whatever  quarter  he  obtained  the  means  of  his  journey,  it  is 
certain  however  that  Taylor  visited  London;  for  on  the  12th  of 
April  he  dined  with  Evelyn  at  Sayes  Court,  in  company  with 
Berkeley,  Boyle,  and  Wilkins,  and  occupied  with  them  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  examination  of  philosophical  and  mechanical  subjects''. 
Of  this  visit  he  four  days  after  speaks  with  lively  and  natural  delight 
in  the  following  letter ;  in  which  however,  as  will  be  observed,  while 
compKmenting  the  taste  of  his  friend,  he  does  not  forget  to  mingle 
christian  caution  and  rebuke  with  his  felicitations. 

"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

April  16,  16^ 

Honoured  and  Deare  S^, — I  hope  your  servant  brought  my  apo- 
logy with  him,  and  that  I  already  am  pardoned,  or  excused  in  your 
thoughts,  that  I  did  not  retume  an  answer  yesterday  to  your  friendly 
letter.     S',  I  did  believe  myselfe  so  very  much  bounde  to  you  for 

Jour  so  kind,  so  friendly  reception  of  mee  in  your  Tusculanum,  that 
had  some  little  wonder  upon  mee  when  I  saw  you  making  excuses 
that  it  was  no  better.     S',  I  came  to  see  you  and  your  lady,  and  am 
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highly  pleased  that  I  did  so^  and  foand  all  your  circumstances  to  be 
an  heape  and  union  of  blessings.  But  I  have  not  either  so  great  a 
&ncy  and  opinion  of  the  prettinesse  of  your  aboad^  or  so  low  an 
opinion  of  your .  prudence  and  piety^  as  to  thinke  you  can  be  any 
wayes  transported  with  them.  I  know  the  pleasure  of  them  is  gone 
off  firom  their  height  before  one  month's  possession;  and  that 
strangers  and  seldome  seers  feele  the  beauty  of  them  more  than  you 
who  dwell  with  them.  I  am  pleased  indeed  at  the  order  and  the  clean- 
nesse  of  all  your  outward  things ;  and  look  upon  you  not  onely  as  a 
person,  by  way  of  thankfulnesse  to  God  for  His  mercies  and  goodnesse 
to  you,  specially  obliged  to  a  great  measure  of  piety,  but  also  as  one 
who,  being  freed  in  great  degrees  from  secular  cares  and  impediments, 
GUI  without  excuse  and  allay  wholly  intend  what  you  so  passionately 
desire,  the  service  of  God.  But  now  I  am  considering  yours,  and 
enumerating  my  owne  pleasures,  I  cannot  but  adde  that  though  I 
could  not  choose  but  be  delighted  by  seeing  all  about  you,  yet  my 
delices  were  really  in  seeing  you  severe  and  unconcerned  in  these 
things,  and  now  in  finding  your  affections  wholly  a  stranger  to  them, 
and  to  communicate  with  them  no  portion  of  your  passion  but  such 
as  is  necessary  to  him  that  uses  them  or  receives  their  ministries. 
8%  I  long  truly  to  converse  with  you ;  for  I  do  not  doubt  but  in 
those  liberties  we  shall  both  goe  bettered  from  each  other.  For  your 
'Lucretius,'  I  perceive  you  have  suffered  the  importunity  of  your  too 
kind  friends  to  prevaile  with  you.  I  will  not  say  to  you  that  your 
Lucretius  is  as  far  distant  from  the  severity  of  a  Christian  as  the 
faire  Ethiopian  was  from  the  duty  of  Bp.  Heliodorus*;  for  indeede 
it  is  nothing  but  what  may  become  the  labours  of  a  christian  gentle- 
man, those  things  onely  abated  which  our  evil  age  needes  not ;  for 
which  also  I  hope  you  either  have  by  notes,  or  will  by  preface  pre- 
pare a  sufScient  antidote :  but  since  you  are  ingag'd  in  it,  doe  not 
neglect  to  adome  it,  and  take  what  care  of  it  it  can  require  or  needc ; 
for  that  neglect  will  be  a  reproofe  of  your  own  act,  and  looke  as  if 
you  did  it  with  an  unsatisfied  mind,  and  then  you  may  make  that  to 
be  wholly  a  sin,  from  which  onely  by  prudence  and  charity  you  could 
before  be  advised  to  abstain.  But  S',  if  you  will  give  me  leave  I 
will  impose  such  a  penance  upon  you  for  your  publication  of  Lucretius, 
as  shall  neither  displease  God  nor  you ;  and  since  you  are  buisy  in 
that  which  may  minister  directly  to  learning,  and  indirectly  to  error 
or  the  confidences  of  men,  who  of  themselves  are  apt  enough  to  hide 
their  vices  in  irreligion,  I  know  you  will  be  willing  and  will  suffer 
your  selfe  to  be  intreated  to  imploy  the  same  pen  in  the  glorifications 

»  f .  . .  'H\i6Seopot  iKuvoSt  TptKTjx  M-  4yxt&P^os  TpotrirarTt  (ruvoBos,  ^  rds  fil- 
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of  God,  and  the  ministeries  of  eucharist  and  prayer.  S',  if  you  have 
J!f*^  SMon  de  Vimmorialite  de  I'dme,  I  desire  you  to  lend  it  mee 
for  a  weeke ;  and  believe  that  I  am  in  great  heartiness  and  deamesse 
of  affection^ 

Deare  S% 

Your  obliged  and  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant^ 

JER.  TAYLOR*." 

On  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  following  month,  we  find  Evelyn 
bringing  to  Taylor  a  young  Frenchman,  a  proselyte  to  the  English 
church  and  a  candidate  for  orders,  for  his  examination  and  recom- 
mendation to  a  bishop.  Taylor,  being  well  satisfied  with  him,  did 
accordingly  recommend  him  to  some  Irish  prelate  whom  Evelyn  calls 
the  bishop  of  Meath,  then  living  in  abject  distress  in  London,  and 
to  whom  the  fees  paid  by  Evelyn  were  a  matter  of  charity.  ''To 
that  necessity,''  he  naturally  exclaims,  "were  our  clergy  reduced^!'* 

Long  after  this  Taylor  does  not  appear  to  have  remained  in 
London.  His  next  letter  is  from  Wales,  and  obviously  in  answer  to 
one  now  lost,  in  which  the  same  friend  to  whose  regard  he  was  so 
much  indebted  appears  to  have  ofl'ered  him,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Thurland,  an  asylum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Mr.  after- 
wards sir  Edward  Thurland,  and  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  author  of  a  work  on  Prayer ;  on  which 
Evelyn  sent  him  a  letter,  published  in  the  interesting  collection  to 
which  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer.  His  ofler,  whatever  it 
were,  seems  to  have  been  a  liberal  one,  since  Taylor  speaks  of  it  as 
rendering  a  change  of  residence  not  impossible  to  him.  The  letter  is 
interesting  in  itself,  as  displaying  Taylor's  character  and  sentiments 
under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  affliction;  and  it  also  seems  to  fix 
pretty  accurately  the  appearance  of  his  Deus  justificatus, 

"to  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

July  19, 1656. 

Deare  S^ — I  perceive  the  greatness  of  y'  affections  by  your 
diligence  to  inquire  after  and  to  make  use  of  any  opportunity  [which] 
is  offered  whereby  you  may  oblige  mee.  Truly,  S',  I  doe  continue 
in  my  desires  to  settle  about  London,  and  am  only  hindered  by  my 
res  anguata  domi ;  but  hope  in  God's  goodnesse  that  He  will  create 
to  mee  such  advantages  as  may  make  it  possible;  and  when  I  am 
there,  I  shall  expect  the  daily  issues  of  the  Divine  Providence  to 
make  all  things  else  well ;  because  I  am  much  persuaded  that  by 
my  abode  in  y®  voisinage  of  London,  I  may  receive  advantages 
of  society  and  bookes  to  enable  mee  better  to  serve  God  and  the  in- 
terest of  soules.  I  have  no  other  designe  but  it,  and  I  hope  God 
will  second  it  with  his  blessing.     S',  I  desire  you  to  present  my 
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thankes  and  service  to  Mr.  Thnrland ;  his  society  were  argument 
enough  to  make  mee  desire  a  dwelling  thereabouts,  but  his  other 
kindnesses  will  also  make  it  possible.  I  would  not  be  troublesome ; 
serviceable  I  would  faine  be,  usefully  and  desirable ;  and  I  will  en- 
deavour it  if  I  come.  8',  I  shall,  besides  what  I  have  already  said 
to  you,  at  present  make  no  other  retunie  to  Mr.  Thurland ;  till  a 
little  thing  of  mine  be  publike,  which  is  now  in  Royston's  hands,  of 
Original  Sin ;  the  evils  of  which  doctrine  I  have  now  laid  especially 
at  y^  Presbyterian  doore>  and  discoursed  ft  accordingly,  in  a  missive  to 
y«  countcsse  dowager  of  Devonshire.  When  that  is  abroad,  I  meane 
to  present  one  to  Mr.  Thurland ;  and  send  a  letter  with  it.  I  thanke 

!rou  for  your  Lucretius.  I  wished  it  with  mee  sooner ;  for,  in  my 
etter  to  y*  countesse  of  Devonshire,  I  quote  some  things  out  of 
Lucretius,  w^  for  her  sake  I  was  forced  to  English  in  very  bad 
verse^  b«»iuse  I  had  not  your  version  by  mee  to  make  use  of  it. 
Boyston  hath  not  sent  it  mee  downe,  but  I  have  sent  for  it :  and 
though  it  be  no  kindness  to  you  to  reade  it  for  its  owne  sake  and 
for  the  worthinesse  of  the  worke,  because  it  deserves  more ;  yet 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall,  besides  the  worth  of  the  thing,  value  it 
for  the  worthy  author's  sake,  I  intend  to  represent  to  you  not  onely 
the  esteeme  I  have  of  your  worthinesse,  but  the  love  also  I  doe  and 
ever  sliall  beare  to  y'  person.  Deare  Sir,  I  am  in  some  little  disorder 
by  reason  of  the  aeath  of  a  little  child  of  mine,  a  bov  that  lately 
made  us  very  glad :  but  now  he  rejoyces  in  his  little  orbe,  while  we 
thiiike,  and  sigh,  and  long  to  be  as  safe  as  he  is.  S^  when  your 
Lucretius  comes  into  my  hands,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  better 
account  of  it.  Li  y*  mean  time  I  pray  for  blessings  to  you  and  your 
deare  and  excellent  lady :  and  am, 

Deare  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  endeared  friend  and  servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR*." 


The  following  letter  touches  on  a  deficiency  in  the  public  service 
of  the  English  church,  which  has  been  often  lamented,  but  is  easier 
to  lament  than  repair.  Taylor  himself,  to  judge  from  the  few 
specimens  which  he  has  given  of  religious  poetry  in  a  metrical  form 
— ^for  in  a  more  enlarged  sense  of  the  term,  all  his  devotional  writings 
are  poetry — would  have  fallen  into  the  errors,  as  well  as  rivalled  the 
beauties,  of  Cowley.  Evelyn,  though  of  genius  far  inferior  (indeed 
with  all  his  virtues  and  accomplishments,  genius  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  entered  into  his  character)  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
fortunate.  His  ear  for  music  was  good,  and  highly  cultivated ;  he 
was  sincerely  pious;  and  the  general  simpUcity  of  his  style  would 
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have  been  in  his  favour^  in  an  undertaking  where,  by  a  singolar 
fatality,  Addison  has  succeeded  better  than  either  Pope,  Dryden,  or 
Milton.  The  praises  of  Evelyn's  Lucretius  which  follow  may  perhaps 
appear  exaggerated.  But  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
partiality  of  friendship,  and  the  gratitude  of  one  who  had  just  re- 
ceived a  present  from  his  patron.  Evelyn's  translation  however  is 
by  no  means  a  contemptible  work ;  and  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  transfused  the  sense,  if  not  all  the  spirit,  of  hi^ 
original,  into  harmonious  English  verses. 


"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIEB. 

Deare  Sir, — ^At  last  I  have  got  possession  of  that  favour  you  long 
since  designed  to  me ;  your  Lucretius.  Sir,  shall  I  tell  you  really 
how  I  am  surprised?  I  did  beheve  (and  you  will  say  I  had  some 
reason)  that  Lucretius  could  not  be  well  translated.  I  thought  you 
would  doe  it  as  well  as  any  one,  but  I  knew  the  difficulty,  ex  parte 
rei,  was  almost  insuperable.  But  Sir,  I  rejoyce  that  I  find  myself 
deceived :  and  am  pleased  you  have  so  wittily  reprov'd  my  too  hasly 
censure.  Mee  thinkes  now,  Lucretius  is  an  easy  and  smooth  poet^ 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  tlie  same  hand  to  turn  Aristotle  into  smooth 
verse.  But  Sir,  I  pray  tell  mee  why  you  did  so  grudge  your  anno- 
tations to  tlie  publike  ?  I  am  sure  you  neede  not  blush  at  them ;  but 
you  may  well  chide  yourself  for  offering  to  conceale  them.  Sir,  you 
know  I  was  not  apt  to  counsel  the  publication  of  this  first  booke : 
but  I  should  not  repine  (so  the  labour  of  it  were  over)  that  it  were 
all  done  by  the  same  hand,  so  perfectly  doe  I  find  myselfe  confuted 
by  your  most  ingenious  pen.  I  was  once  bold  with  you ;  I  would 
faine  be  so  once  more.  It  is  a  thousand  pitties  but  our  English 
tongue  should  be  enriched  with  a  translation  of  all  the  sacred  hymnes 
which  are  rcspersed  in  all  the  rituals  and  church-bookes.  I  was 
thinking  to  have  bcg'd  of  you  a  translation  of  that  well-knowne 
hymne. 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  ssclum  in  favilla ; 

which,  if  it  were  a  little  changed,  would  be  an  excellent  divine  song : 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  bring  trouble  to  you :  onely  it  is  a  thousand 
times  to  be  lamented  that  the  deaux  esprits  of  England  doe  not  think 
divine  things  to  be  worthy  subjects  for  their  poesy*  and  spare  houres. 
I  have  commanded  Royston  to  present  to  you  two  copyes  of  a  little 
letter  of  mine  to  y«  C.  dowager  of  Devon :  of  which  if  you  please  to 

•  [Mr.  Willmott  observes  that  while  which  he  recommended;  the  Paradise 
Taylor  was  thus  complaining,  one  great  Lost  having  been  commenced  (as  is 
mind  was  bending  itself   to  the  task     thought)  in  this  year.] 
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accept  one,  and  present  the  other  from  mee  to  your  friend  Mr.  Thur- 
kmd,  yoa  will  very  much  oblige  mee,  who  already  am, 

DeareS', 

Your  most  affectionate  and  endeared 

August  23,-66.  JER.  TAYLORS" 

TO  THE  SAHB. 

"  Honoured  and  deare  S"^, 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  discouragements  which  I  meet  withall 
in  an  ignorant  and  obstinate  age,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  mee,  and  I 
receive  new  degrees  of  confidence,  when  I  find  that  yourselfe^  are  not 
only  patient  of  truths  and  love  it  better  than  prejudice  and  prepos- 
sessions, but  are  so  ingenuous  as  to  dare  to  owne  it  in  despite  of  the 
contradicting  voices  of  error  and  unjust  partiality.  I  have  lately 
received  from  a  learned  person  beyond  sea  certaine  extracts  of  the 
Easteme  and  Southeme  Antiquities,  which  very  much  confirmc  my 
opinion  and  doctrine;  for  the  learned  man  was  pleased  to  expresse 
great  pleasure  in  the  reasonablenesse  of  it  and  my  discourses  con- 
coming  it.  S',  I  could  not  but  smile  at  my  owne  weaknesses,  and 
very  much  love  the  candor  and  sweetnesse  of  your  nature,  that  yoa 
were  pleased  to  endure  my  English  poetry :  but  I  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  my  certaine  knowledge  of  my  owne  greatest  weak- 
nesses in  it:  but  if  I  could  have  had  your  Lucretius  when  I  had 
occasion  to  use  those  extractions  out  of  it,  I  should  never  have  asked 
any  man's  pardon  for  my  weake  version  of  them ;  for  I  would  have 
uard  none  out  yours,  and  then  I  had  beene  beyond  censure,  and 
could  not  have  needed  a  pardon.  But  S',  the  last  papers  of  mine 
have  a  fate  like  your  Lucretius :  I  meane,  so  many  errata's  made  by 
the  printers,  that  because  I  had  not  any  confidence  by  the  matter  of 
my  discourse  and  the  well-handling  it,  as  you  had  by  the  happy 
r^dition  of  your  Lucretius,  I  have, reason  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
the  imperfection  of  the  copy.  But  I  hope  the  printer  will  make 
amends  in  my  Eule  of  Conscience,  which  I  find  hitherto  he  does 
with  more  care.  But  S',  give  me  leave  to  aske  why  you  will  suffer 
yourselfe  to  be  discouraged  in  the  finishing  Lucretius  ?  They  who 
can  receive  hurt  by  the  fourthe  booke  understand  the  Latin  of  it ; 
and  I  hope  they  who  will  be  delighted  with  your  English,  will  also 
be  secur'd  by  your  learned  and  pious  annotations,  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  give  us  along  with  your  rich  version.  S"^,  I  humbly  desire 
my  service  and  great  regards  to  be  presented  by  you  to  worthy  Mr. 
Thnrland :  and  that  you  will  not  faUe  to  remember  mee  when  you 
are  upon  your  knees.   •  I  am  very  desirous  to  receive  the  Bie^  ira, 

*  Evelyn  Papers,  ined.  sclfe,'  in  the  original  MS.,  which  has  been 
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dies  Ula,  of  your  translation ;  and  if  you  have  not  yet  found  it,  upon 
notice  of  it  from  you  I  will  transmit  a  copy  of  it.  S',  I  pray  6od 
continue  your  health  and  His  blessingcs  to  you  and  your  deare  lady 
and  pretty  babies ;  for  which  I  am  daily  obliged  to  pray ;  and  to  use 
all  opportunities  by  which  I  can  signify  that  I  am, 

Deare  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  endear'd  servant, 

9*»"  16,  1650.  JER.  TAYLOR^" 

In  all  these  letters  it  may  be  observed  with  how  much  anxiety 
and  uneasiness  he  contemplated  the  opposition  made  to  his  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  and  the  remonstrances  addressed  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  most  eminent  persons  in  his  own  communion*.    The  same 
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1  [One  more  letter  (Tanner  MSS.  5*2) 
baa  come  to  light  on  this  subject,  viz., 
from  Taylor  to  Sheldon;  wlio  was  as 
little  satisfied  with  the  chapter  on  '  Ori- 
ginal Sin/  as  Duppa,  Warner,  or  San- 
derson ;  it  is  as  follows ; — 

"Sir, — When  I  received  your  former 
letter  which  you  were  pleased  to  dispatch 
to  me  upon  the  receipt  of  my  last  book, 
and  perceived  vou  had  read  the  preface, 
and  understood  what  I  had  done  in  the 
question  of  Original  Sin,  and  yet  found 
DO  signs  of  displeasure  in  you,  I  thought 
myself  on  that  side  secure  from  a  storm  ; 
but  I  perceive  some  friend  of  mine  has 
been  blowing  the  coals,  and  hath  stirred 
up  you  also  against  me;  but  how  un- 
deservedly be  yourself  the  judge.  When 
I  had  undertaken  to  rescind  tl>e  princi- 
ples of  evil  life,  I  found  the  usual  doc- 
trines of  original  sin  to  be  one,  and  re- 
solved to  do  my  emleavour  to  righ*.  it 
I  was  indeed  so  wholly  employed  in  the 
thoughts  of  what  I  had  undertaken,  that 
I  went  only  straight  forward  and  looked 
on  neither  hand.  I  could  not  but  know, 
if  I  had  asked  the  sense  of  my  lords  the 
bishops,  they  must  openly  deny  to  coun- 
tenance this  question,  though  possibly 
they  had  persuasions  in  the  thing  itself 
more  favourable.  I  did  not  ask  them, 
for  it  was  not  so  fit  to  tempt  any  man 
who  had  or  might  have  some  prudential 
fears  that  possibly  might  be  too  wary. 
But  yet  when  I  had  passed  through  it,  I 
met  with  my  first  opportunity  of  pro- 
pounding the  question ;  I  found  some 
objections  and  civil  oppositions  against 
it,  I  found  indeed  what  I  ought  to  have 
expected,  but  for  any  desires  that  1 
should  not  publish  it,  much  less  impor- 
tunate desires  from  them  both,  least  of 


all  any  commands  from  either,  that  I 
wonder  why  any  man  who  knew  nothing 
of  it  should  teU  you  anything  at  all  of 
it,  or  why  any  man  that  did  know  how 
it  was,  should  tell  you  this. 

— Oaleatom  sexo  dntlU 
Pcmitet, 
— was  the  first  thing  that  my  lord  of  Salis- 
bury wrote  to  me  in  it,  and  'he  could 
have  wished  it  had  been  shewn  to  him 
before  :*  and  truly  so  do  I,  for  he  ia  a 
wise  man  and  a  good  man.  Since  this 
time  I  have  had  letter  after  letter  from 
him,  and  the  lord  bishop  of  Rochester, 
who  hath  been  pleased  to  report  to  me 
tltose  objections  he  meets  with  against 
the  doctrine.  They  are  such  indeed  at 
I  could  not  but  have  considered  before, 
but  yet  I  was  to  obey  him  in  giving  satis- 
faction to  them,  and  endeavouring  by  a 
just  and  ingenious  explication  of  the 
ninth  article  to  make  my  firmest  adhe- 
rence to  the  church  of  England  visible 
and  manifest ;  though  I  am  to  take  it  iU 
that  any  man  should  question  it,  or 
abridge  me  of  that  just  liberty  which 
they  approved  under  their  hands  to  Mr. 
Chillingworth,  who  in  answer  to  N.N. 
before  his  book  declares  what  is  meant 
by  '  subscribing  the  articles.'  Sir,  I  can- 
not now  descend  to  particulars;  I  am 
wearied  out  by  answering  so  often,  but  I 
wish  you  had  a  sight  of  those  letters  I 
wrote  to  the  bp.  of  Salisbury;  those 
which  I  wrote  to  my  lord  bp.  of  Roches- 
ter will  be  published. 

But  now.  Sir,  to  your  last  advice,  that 
I  would  either  recant  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, or  fairly  explicate,  or  if  I  will  not 
do  the  first,  or  cannot  do  the  latter,  yet 
that  I  would  write  no  more  in  this  ques- 
tion. For  the  last,  I  would  most  gladly 
have  followed  your  counsel,  if  they  had 
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feeling  is  betrayed  in  the  dedication  of  the  Deii9  justifcatua,  already 
8o  frequently  alluded  to ;  and  which^  together  with  a  letter  addressed 
to  himself  by  Warner  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  and  two 
letters  in  answer  to  that  learned  prelate,  he  published  a  short  time 
before  the  date  of  his  last  letter  to  Evelyn.  He  there  enlarges  with 
sdme  asperity  on  the  unfavourable  reception  whicli  his  former  work 
on  Bepentance  had  met  with,  not  only  from  the  Presbyterians,  but 
from  some  of  those  "  to  whom  he  gave  and  designed  his  labours,  and 
for  whose  sake  he  was  wiUing  to  suffer  the  persecution  of  a  suspected 
truth/'  The  opposition  which  he  had  met  with,  he  complains,  was 
not  open,  inasmuch  as  no  man  had  as  yet  appeared  in  public  against 
his  doctrine,  but  that  there  were  many  who  "  entered  into  the  houses 
of  the  rich  and  honourable,  and  whispered  secret  oppositions  and 
accusations  rather  than  arguments/' 

"  Madam,''  he  continues,  "  I  know  the  arts  of  these  men ;  and 
they  often  put  me  in  mind  of  what  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Sackvill,  the 
late  earl  of  Dorset's  uncle,  that  the  cunning  sects  of  the  world  (he 
named  the  Jesuits  and  the  Presbyterians)    did   more  prevail  by 


not  commanded  otherwise  whom  jou  al- 
ready chide  me  hecause  you  are  told  I 
did  not  obey.  For  the  second,  an  inge- 
nious explication,  I  have  done  what  I 
can,  and  what  is  fit :  and  yourself  will 
spcedily^  be  a  witness  and  a  judge.  But 
for  the  first,  to  recall  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, I  think  you  would  pity  and  despise 
my  weakness  if  I  should.  Is  it  true  or 
no,  that  I  have  written?  If  not  true, 
let  it  be  reproved  upon  that  account;  I 
am  easily  able  to  defend  it,  for  I  am  sure 
the  proposition  is  both  highly  reasonable 
and  very  pious.  But  if  it  be  true,  why 
should  so  good,  so  wise  a  man  as  your- 
self advise  me  to  recal  it?  I  may  do 
weakly,  but  I  cannot  do  unhandsome 
things,  neither  do  I  think  if  I  should  in 
secret  ask  you  whether  I  ought  to  recal 
it,  that  you  would  wish  I  should  ;  I  know 
yoor  reason  and  your  religion  to  be 
greater ;  and  until  some  one  or  other  can 
tell  me  how  substantially  to  confute  the 
l^ublapsarians,  without  overthrowing  their 
great  pmw6tiMvov  of  original  sins  as  they 
discourse  it,  I  do  think  that  both  you 
and  myaelf  are  bound  upon  my  grounds 
to  arm  ourselves  against  the  horrible 
doctrine  of  absolute  reprobation.  It  is 
sufficient  to  me  that  my  doctrine  is  on 
that  side  where  God's  justice  and  good- 
ness stand  apparently,  and  no  man  can 
drive  me  from  that  hold,  and  it  is  cauta 
Dei,  and  as  I  ought  not  to  be  reproved  in 
it,  so  I  will  not  be  discouraged,  but  as  I 
pray  earnestly  that  God  would  preserve 
unity  and  charity  amongst  us,  so  I  re- 


solve I  will  never  strike  against  any  of 
my  brethren  an  ofiensive  blow,  and  un- 
less there  be  a  great  necessity,  I  will  not 
BO  much  as  defend  myself.  What  I  am 
now  publishing  is  in  obedience  to  those 
two  Kit  prelates,  to  whom  I  had  thought 
I  had  not  needed  to  give  satisfaction  for 
doing  that  which  I  intended  as  an  honour 
to  them.  But  I  shall  by  that  time  I  am 
ready  to  die,  and  shall  have  little  use  of 
it,  learn  to  be  more  prudent  You  are  a 
happy  person,  private  and  unharmed; 
my  folly  and  iforwardness  hath  wrought 
my  trouble ;  but  yet  there  was  zeal  in  it, 
and  I  thought  there  was  much  reason, 
and  I  am  sure  I  intended  piously,  and 
there  are  very  many  that  do  still  think 
so.  But  Sir,  I  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  into  Nottinghamshire 
for  a  fortnight  If  I  do  I  shall  wait  upon 
you,  and  discourse  those  things  which  I 
must  not  write  concerning  this  trifling 
affair.  I  am  used  ill>  and  I  yet  think 
that  truth  and  piety  are  discouraged  even 
now  that  they  ought  not  But  I  will 
complain  of  no  man,  I  only  will  beg  your 
pardon  for  my  tedious  letter,  and  that 
you  will  continue  to  love  aud  pray  for 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged 
friend  to  servo  and  honour  you, 
JER.  TAYLOE. 
Jan.  19,  5f. 

To  my  worthiest  friend 

Dr.  Sheldon,  hasten  these."] 
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whispering  to  ladies^  than  all  the  church  of  England  and  the  more 
sober  Protestants  could  do  by  fine  force  and  strength  of  argument.'' 

Tlie  man  who  writes  thus  (however  he  may  profess,  as  he  does  in 
another  part  of  the  same  dedication,  that  "  if  any  man  differed  from 
him  in  opinion,  he  is  not  troubled  at  it/'  and  that  men  "  ought  to 
love  alike,  though  they  do  not  understand  alike/')  is  evidently  suffer- 
ing under  contradiction  which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  has 
not  learned  very  well  to  bear.  But  Taylor  was  poor  and  persecuted ; 
neither  of  them  circumstances  which  improve  the  temper.  He  was 
moreover  at  this  time  under  the  pressure  of  a  severe  domestic 
afUction ;  and  we  may  easily  forgive  to  the  afiSicted  parent  a  peevish- 
ness, which  is  less  excusable  in  a  practised  disputant,  and  one  wlio 
by  the  promulgation  of  an  unusual  opinion  had  as  if  by  choice  laid 
himself  open  \o  contradiction^. 

The  Dens  justificatus  is  the  only  work  which  was  published  in  this 
year  with  Taylor's  name,  or  which  can  be  ascertained  with  any  d^ree 
of  certainty  to  be  his  composition.  As  I  have  however  had  the 
misfortune  to  find  myself  opposed  to  the  judgment  of  some  of  my 
ablest  and  most  valued  friends,  in  refusing  to  the  'Treatise  on 
Artificial  Handsomeness'  a  place  in  the  present  collection,  it  is  at 
least  my  duty  to  give  some  account  of  that  work,  and  of  the  sort  of 
evidence  on  which  it  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  first  appeared  in  1656,  in  a  small  volume  printed  by  Boyston, 
Taylor's  usual  publisher,  without  the  author's  name,  and,  whimsically 
enough,  adorned  with  the  same  frontispice  of  a  woman,  with  a  sun 
on  her  breast,  pointing  upwards  to  heaven,  and  trampling  on  a  whole 
toilet  of  ornaments,  mirrors,  and  patches,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
first  edition  of  'The  Ladies'  Calling.'  There  are  even  some  pecu- 
Uarities  in  the  method  of  employing  italics,  which  correspond  with 
the  general  practice  observed  throughout  that  work,  and  some  sUght 

^  [To  this  period  belongs  the  following  reward  it    S'^,  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  my 

letter  to   Dugdale,   acknowledging  the  thankee  for  your  so  freindly  present; 

present    of   his    history    of   Warwick-  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I 

shire  ;  —  shall  give  you  testimony  that  if  I  had  a 

"  Good  Mr.  Dugdale,  present  fitt  to  requite  this  of  yours,  I 

I  confesse  I  was  greedy  to  •see  and  would  not  be  wanting  in  giving  you  the 

to  reade  y'  booke ;  and  if  1  had  knowne  most  real  testimony  of  my  Talue  both^ 

so  much  of  it  as  now  I  doe,  I  should  of  your  affection  and  your  booke. 
have  beene  more  greedy  of  it :  for  if  I  8%  I  am, 

have  any  skill  in  any  thing,  it  is  by  very  Your' most  thankful  and  afiee- 

much  the  best  of  any  thing  that  ever  1  tionate  freind  and  serrant, 

saw  in  that  kind :  but  that  which  pleases  JJBB.  TAYLOR. 

me  in  this,  is  that  which  I  would  faine  gber  22   1656 

have  had  U)  be  in  the  Monasticon,  things  ^o  my  very  worthy  Friend  Mr.  Wil- 

of  use  and  pleasure  re  atmg  to  civil  and  j.^^    Dugdale    at    tie    Heralds    office 

church  affaires  in  publike,  or  that  may  ^^^^^  DocXotz  Commons,  hasten  these." 
be  us'd  beyond  the  direct  subject  of  the 

booke.     S',  I  wish  from  my  heart  that  Endorsed  by  Dugdale, 

your  booke  may  find  that  reward  and  "Doctor  Taylor's  Letter  22  Novem- 

just  praise  which  it  deserves.     It  wants  bris  upon  the  receipt  of  my  Booke  of 

nothing  but  good  times  and  princes  to  Warwickshire."] 
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similarities  of  style,  though  by  no  means  sufficient  to  lead  us  to 
attribute  the  two  works  to  the  same  author.  Tiie  preface  indeed  of 
the  'Artificial  Handsomeness'  expressly  assures  us  that  this  last  was 
not  only  occasioned,  but  chiefly  composed,  by  a  lady ;  an  assertion 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  belied  by  the  style  of  the  composition, 
and  the  learning  wliich  it  displays.  The  latter,  I  confess,  does  not 
appear  to  me  extraordinary,  or  in  that  learned  age  such  as  might  not 
very  probably  have  been  attained  by  many  well-educated  females.  It 
chiefly  displays  itself  in  a  readiness  in  quoting  the  scriptures ;  in  a 
&miliarity  with  the  popular  ascetic  writers  of  the  day ;  and  in  a  few 
references  to  ancient  fathers,  to  which  (it  may  be  observed]  the  fair 
disputant  was  guided  by  the  very  arguments  of  those  Englisn  divines 
whom  she  endeavours  to  prove  mistaken.  Still  however  it  has  not 
the  appearance  of  a  woman's  composition;  though  I  must  repeat 
that  a  far  less  extent  of  learning  than  was  possessed  by  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  competent  to  all  the  authorities  and  illustrations  on  which 
80  much  stress  has  been  laid,  and  which  have  been  supposed  so 
plainly  to  designate  him  as  the  author. 

In  1662  however,  while  Taylor  was  yet  alive,  another  edition 
appeared,  with  the  initials  on  the  title-page,  'JIT.  D.D.,'  which 
Xennet  (whose  critical  acumen  is  indeed  good  for  nothing,  but  who 
is  a  competent  evidence  as  to  the  general  opinion  which  prevailed  in 
his  time)  supposes  to  stand  for  '  Jeremy  Taylor,  Doctor  of  Divinity/  / 
and  it  is  also  certain  that  Taylor  employed  the  same  signature  in  the 
title-page  to  the  first  edition  of  his  beautiful  Essay  on  Friendship. 

Lastly ;  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  the  third  edition  in 
1701,  it  is  described  as  the  work  of  'a  late  learned  bishop;'  while 
Anthony  Wood,  who,  though  like  Kennet  utterly  without  taste  or 
critical  discrimination,  was  still  more  than  him,  a  diligent  collector 
and  careful  examiner  of  literary  history,  has  inserted  it  without  any 
apparent  scruple  in  his  list  of  Taylor's  writings.  And  many  consider- 
able modern  critics  have  been  induced  by  these  reasons  and  by  the 
supposed  striking  similarity  of  its  style  to  that  of  his  acknowledged 
works,  to  support  his  claim  to  it  with  a  confidence  and  zeal  which 
under  other  circumstances  I  should  hardly  hav§  thought  myself 
justified  in  opposing. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was  by  no  means  an 
unexampled  deception  in  the  booksellers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  affix,  without  sufficient  authority,  or  even  against  their  better 
knowledge,  the  names  of  eminent  persons  to  works  of  which  those 
persons  were  altogether  guiltless.  Though  Taylor  was  alive  in  1662, 
he  was  then  in  Ireland,  and  little  likely  to  interest  himself  in  the 
refutation  of  a  charge  which,  if  he  ever  heard  it,  he  perhaps  would 
think  ridiculous. 

Wood  is  not  consistent  with  himself  in  placing  this  work  among 
his  writings,  since  he  elsewhere  with  equal  confidence  ascribes  it  to 

»  Kennet'8  Register,  787. 
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Gaaden ;  and  my  friend  Mr.  Bliss,  whose  authority  is  deservedly 
eminent  on  all  such  questions,  is  disposed  to  take  the  credit,  such  as 
it  is,  away  from  both,  and  to  class  it  among  the  productions  of 
Obadiah  Walker"". 

On  the  resemblance  or  dissimilarity  of  style,  when  the  subject  is 
so  different  from  those  which  in  other  instances  have  employed  Tay- 
lor's genius,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  give  a  positive  opinion.  The 
whole  treatise  is  undoubtedly  an  ingenious  piece  of  special  pleading 
in  a  bad  and  foolish  cause ;  and  it  is  distinguished  by  a  vivacity  of 
diction  and  illustration  which,  though  it  is  in  some  degree  a  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  satirical  writings  of  that  age,  may  not  unfrequently 
remind  the  reader  of  the  language  of  Taylor's  controversial  treatises. 
But,  for  tlie  occasional  bursts  of  passion  and  sublimity  which  in  his 
avowed  works  flow  from  him  as  if  in  spite  of  himself :  for  the  ardent 
piety  which  was  inherent  in  his  hourly  thoughts  and  lightest  expres- 
sions ;  for  the  strains  of  affecting  eloquence  with  which  he  is  ever 
anxious  to  draw  men  from  questions  of  less  importance  to  practical 
devotion  and  hoUness;  we  may  search  throughout  the  'Artificial 
Handsomeness'  jn  vain.  Nor  are  these  the  strongest  arguments 
against  supposing  him  its  author.  That  which  with  me  weighs 
most  of  all  is  found  in  the  subject  of  the  work  itself,  which  is  a 
formal  defence  of  painting  the  face,  a  practice  obviously  inconsistent 
with  the  ascetic  opinions  to  which  he  was  througli  life  inclined,  and 
one  which  he  himself,  with  perhaps  too  great  severity,  has  classed  in 
his  'Holy  Living"'  in  the  same  category  with  "singular  and  affected 
walking,  proud,  nice  and  ridiculous  gestures  of- the  body,  lascivious 
dressings,"  and  the  other  least  equivocal  arguments  of  a  worldly  and 
immodest  character.  "Menander  in  his  comedy,^'  he  elsewhere® 
observes,  "  brings  in  a  man  turning  his  wife  from  his  house  because 
she  stained  her  hair  yellow,  which  was  then  the  beauty ; 

yv¥  8*  2/wr'  Air*  otKoty  roivZc'  r^v  yvvaiKa  yiip 
r^v  ff^poy*  oh  8ei  tAs  rplxas  (ay0A$  irotcTy 

'A  wise  woman  should  not  paint.'  A  studious  gallantry  in  clothes 
cannot  make  a  wise  man  love  his  wife  the  better ; 

said  the  comedy,  '  Such  gaieties  are  fit  for  tragedies,  but  not  for  the 
uses  of  life.'  .  .  ,  Indeed  the  outward  ornament  is  fit  to  take  fools, 
but  they  are  not  worth  the  taking;  but  she  that  hath  a  wise  husband 
must  entice  him  to  an  eternal  dearness  by  the  veil  of  modesty  and  the 
grave  robes  of  cliastity,  the  ornament  of  meekness,  and  the  jewels  of 
faith  and  charity.  She  must  have  no/uciis  but  blushings,  her  bright- 
ness must  be  purity,  and  she  must  shine  round  about  with  sweet- 

■  Wood's  Athenae,  ed.  Bliss,  vol.  iii.      •   •  Sermon  on  the  Marriage  ring,  part 
coL  790.  ii.  [vol.  iv.  p.  231  sq] 

■  [chap.  ii.  sect.  5.  vol.  iii.  p.  83.] 
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I  and  friendship^  and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives^  and 
desired  when  she  dies.    If  not, 

KorBeufowra  ih  jrcfcrccu, 

oM  ris  /unifioo^wa  viBw  Mffrrai, 

'her  grave  shall  be  full  of  rottenness  and  dishonour^  and  her  memory 
shairbe  worse  after  she  is  dead."  Who  will  after  this  believe  that 
Jeremy  Taylor  can  have  become  the  patron  of  ceruse  and  antimony  P? 
On  the  whole  however,  as  a  report  certainly  began  to  prevail  in 
his  life-time  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  whimsical  treatise,  I  am 
inclined  to  account  for  this  report  by  ascribing  its  composition  to 
some  one  whose  intimacy  with  him  was  such  as  to  render  it  likely 
that  he  had  seen  and  revised  it  in  the  manuscript,  or  even  that  he 
had  been  an  agent  in  transmitting  it  to  the  printer.  Nor  can  I  fix 
on  any  hypothesis  more  likely,  or  which  accords  so  well  with  the  de- 
claration prefixed  to  the  first  edition, -as  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Katherine  Philips,  who  was,  as  will  be  hereafter^  shewn,  the '  Orinda' 
of  Taylor's  friendship,  and  who  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  studying 
his  style  to  produce  even  a  better  imitation  than  appears  to  me  to  be 
afibrded  by  the  dialogue  under  consideration.  To  say  the  truth,  I 
little  care  who  may  have  written  it,  provided  it  does  not  pass  for 
Taylor'8^ 

The  chastening  hand  of  providence  was  not  yet  withdrawn  from 
Taylor's  domestic  comforts,  as  appears  from  an  affecting  letter  which, 
though  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  has  no  superscription,  I  am 
strongly  inclined,  from  the  internal  evidence  which  it  displays  of  in- 
timacy between  the  parties,  no  less  than  the  mention  of  Mr.  Thur- 
land  which  occurs  in  it,  to  consider  as  also  addressed  to  Evelyn. 

"  Deare  Sir, — I  know  you  will  either  excuse  or  acquit,  or  at  least 
pardon  mee  that  I  have  so  long  seemingly  neglected  to  make  a  re- 
tume  to  your  so  kind  and  friendly  letter;  when  I  shall  tell  you  that 
I  have  passed  through  a  great  cloud  which  hath  wetted  mee  deeper 
than  the  skin.  It  hath  pleased  God  to  send  the  small  poxe  and 
feavers  among  my  children ;  and  I  have,  since  I  received  your  last, 
buried  two  sweet,  hopeful  boyes» ;  and  have  now  but  one  sonne  left, 
whom  I  intend,  if  it  please  God,  to  bring  up  to  London  before 

'  [There  is  another  strong  passage  to  On    reading    the    work,   the  present 
the  tame  effect  in  the  Ductor  Dubitan-  editor  cannot  believe  it  to  be  from  the 
tium,  book  iiL  ch.  2.  rule  5.  qu.  4.  toI.  x.  pen  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
p.  129.                       •  The  expression  itself  *  artificial  hand- 
It  may  be  added  to  the  arguments  ad-  someness'  perhaps  became  familiar  from 
duced  above    against    the    book   being  the  publication  of  the  book ;  it  is  used 
Taylor's,  that  in  a  list  of  advertisements  by  Taylor,  Duct  Dubit,  book  ii.  ch.  3. 
at  the  time  (e.  g.  at  the  end  of  Taylor's  rule  6.  vol.  ix.  p.  524.] 
answer  to  Warner,  12mo.  Royston,  1656)  *»  [p.  Ixxiii.  below.] 
Taylor's   books  having  been  first  enu-  '  Note  (Q.) 

merated,  then  in  another  list  of  *  books  ■  [See  vol.   v.   p.  566;    which    was 

newly  published,'  occurs  the  *  Discourse  written  while  Taylor  was  grieving  under 

of  Artificial  Handsomeness.'  the  loss  which  is  here  mentioned.  J 
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Easter,  and  then  I  hope  to  waite  upon  yon,  and  by  your  sweet  con- 
f  ersation  and  other  divertisements,  if  not  to  alleviate  my  sorrow,  yet 
at  least  to  entertain  myself  and  keep  me  from  too  intense  and  actual 
thinkings  of  my  trouble.  Dear  S',  will  you  doe  so  much  for  mee  as 
to  beg  my  pardon  of  Mr.  Thurland,  tliat  I  have  yet  made  no  returnc 
to  him  for  his  so  friendly  letter  and  expressions.  S%  you  see  there 
is  too  much  matter  to  make  excuse ;  my  sorrow  will  at  least  render 
me  an  object  of  every  good  man's  pity  and  commiseration.  But  for 
myself,  I  bless  God  I  have  observed  and  felt  so  much  mercy  in  this 
angry  dispensation  of  God,  that  I  am  almost  transported,  I  am  sure 
highly  pleased  with  thinking  how  infinitely  sweet  His  mercies  are 
when  His  judgments  are  so  gracious.  S',  there  are  many  particulars 
in  your  letter  which  I  would  faine  have  answered ;  but  still  my  little 
sadnesses  intervene,  and  will  yet  suffer  me  to  write  nothing  else : 
but  that  I  beg  your  prayers,  and  that  you  will  still  own  me  to  be, 

"  Deare  and  honoured  Sir, 

your  very  affectionate  friend  and  hearty  servant, 

Feb.  22,  165f.  JEE.  TAYLOE*." 

In  this  letter,  the  style  and  sentiments  of  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  there  are  some 
particulars  which  call  for  further  notice.  The  two  children  whom  he 
here  mentions  as  taken  from  him  '  by  small  pox  and  fevers,'  must  in 
all  probability  have  died  since  the  former  whose  loss  he  deplored  in 
Ids  letter  to  £vclyn  of  July  19,  inasmuch  as  in  that  letter  he  does 
not  mention  (what  he  would  probably  have  done  had  the  disease 
been  the  small  pox)  the  infection,  or  danger  of  infection  of  any  other 
person  of  his  family.  The  tradition  likewise  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Golden  Grove  (as  I  am  assured  by  archdeacon  Beynon)  concurs 
with  the  express  statement  of  Bust  in  his  funeral  sermon,  in  stating 
that  Taylor  before  his  departure  from  Wales,  lost '  three'  children  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months.  It  is  however  not  a  little  perplexing 
that  Taylor  here  speaks  of  himself  as  having  '  only  one  son  left,' 
wliile  on  the  other  hand  the  letter  from  his  grand-daughter  kdy 
Wray  to  which  I  have  already  more  than  once  referred,  states  posi- 
tively that  she  had  '  two  uncles,'  who  were  the  sons  of  her  grand- 
father by  his  first  marriage,  and  that  both  of  them  lived  till  man- 
hood ;  while  she  is  equally  positive  in  stating  that  their  mother  died 
at  Uppingham.  These  are  points  in  which  she  could  hardly  have 
been  mistaken,  and  I  know  no  better  or  more  probable  way  of 
reconciling  them  to  this  letter,  than  by  supposing  that  the  two  sons 
by  his  first  wife  were  at  this  time  separated  from  him  and  with  their 
mother's  family,  and  that  the  children  whose  death  he  laments,  as 
well  as  the  surviving  son  whom  he  purposes  to  bring  to  London, 

*  BriL  MuiL  MS&  Donat  4274.  art  61. 
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and  who  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  buried  at  Lisbum  in  Ire- 
land, were  the  fruits  of  his  second  marriage.  It  is  strange,  however, 
thai  he  speaks  of  the  son  who  was  witli  him  as  his  '  only'  one ;  and 
it  is  strange,  whichever  hypothesis  we  adopt,  that  he  does  not  say 
any  thing  of  his  daughters,  and  that,  in  none  of  the  letters  which  are 
preserved,  is  any  direct  mention  made  of  either  of  his  wives,  though 
there  is  an  allusion  of  this  sort  where  he  tells  Evelyn  that  the  little 
child  whom  he  had  lost,  '  lately  made  us  here  very  glad.'  That  he 
was  a  cold  or  indifferent  husband  or  father,  I  cannot  believe,  since 
his  works  abound  in  allusions  to  domestic  happiness  which  could 
have  occurred  to  none  who  had  not  felt  that  happiness,  and  been 
worthy  of  it. 

" Nothing,'*  he  tells  us  in  his  'Marriage  Ring,'  ''can  sweeten 
felicity  itself  but  love ;  but  when  a  man  dwells  in  love,  then  the 
breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the  droppings  upon  the  hill  of 
Hermon,  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  light  of  heaven,  she  is  a  fountain 
sealed,  and  he  can  quench  his  thirst,  and  ease  his  cares,  and  lay  his 
sorrows  down  upon  her  lap,  and  can  retire  home  as  to  his  sanctuary 
and  refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  sweetness  and  chaste  refreshments. 
No  man  can  tell  but  he  that  loves  his  children,  how  many  delicious 
accents  make  a  man's  heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation  of  those 
dear  pledges :  their  childishness,  their  stammering,  their  little  angers, 
their  imiocence,  their  imperfections,  their  necessities,  are  so  many 
little  emanations  of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that  deUghts  in  their 
persons  and  society :  but  he  that  loves  not  his  wife  and  children, 
feeds  a  lioness  at  home,  and  broods  a  nest  of  sorrows ;  and  blessing 
itself  cannot  make  him  happy;  so  that  all  the  commandments  of 
God  enjoining  a  man  to  '  love  his  wife,'  are  nothing  but  so  many 
necessities  and  capacities  of  joy.  She  that  is  loved,  is  safe ;  and  he 
that  loves  is  joyful.  Love  is  a  union  of  all  things  excellent ;  it  con- 
tains in  it  proportion  and  satisfaction,  and  rest  and  confidence ;  and 
I  wish  that  this  were  so  much  proceeded  in,  that  the  heathens  them- 
selves could  not  go  beyond  us  in  this  virtue,  and  its  proper  and  its 
appendent  happiness.  Tiberius  Gracchus  chose  to  die  for  the  safety 
of  his  wife ;  and  yet  methinks  to  a  Christian  to  do  so  should  be  no 
hard  thing;  for  many  servants  will  die  for  their  masters,  and  many 
gentlemen  will  die  for  their  friend;  but  the  examples  are  not  so 
many  of  those  that  are  ready  to  do  it  for  their  dearest  relatives,  and 
yet  some  there  have  been :  Baptist  Frcgosa  tells  of  a  Neapolitan  that 
gave  himself  a  slave  to  the  Moors  that  he  might  follow  his  wife ; 
and  Dominicus  Catalusius,  the  prince  of  Lesbos,  kept  company  with 
his  lady  when  she  was  a  leper;  and  these  are  greater  things  than 
to  die." 

The  traditionary  accounts  of  Taylor  which  are  yet  to  be  recovered 
in  South  Wales,  agree  with  Anthony  Wood  in  relating  that  after  the 
distressing  visitation  which  his  letter  records,  he  left  his  residence 
near  Golden  Grove,  and  officiated  in  a  small  and  private  congregation 
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of  Episcopalians  in  London.  He  appears  in  fact  from  Evelyn^s  diaiy 
to  have  been  in  London  some  part  of  this  year;  since  on  the  25tn 
of  March,  he  shewed  Evelyn  his  manuscript  of  the  Coses  of  Con- 
science, now  fitted  for  the  press ;  and  on  June  the  seventh  we  find 
him  officiating  in  the  drawing-room  at  Sayes  Court,  in  the  baptism  of 
Evelyn's  fourth  son.  By  his  recommendation  too  (though  whether 
that  recommendation  was  conveyed  by  letter,  or  in  a  personal  inter- 
view, we  are  not  informed)  Evelyn  on  the  16th  of  July  used  his 
interest  with  the  patron  of  the  living  of  Eltham,  in  behalf  a  young 
man  named  Moody ^ 

But  if  Taylor  had  really  fixed  himself  at  this  time  in  London,  it  is 
remarkable  that  his  visits  to  Sayes  Court,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  friendship  between  him  and  Evelyn,  are  not  more  frequently 
mentioned ;  and  it  is  stranger  still,  if  he  were  officiating  regularly  in 
a  small  congregation  of  loyalists,  that  Evelyn  has  not  recorded  his 
own  occasional  journeys  to  attend  the  ministry  of  the  man  whom  he 
calls  his  spiritual  father.  And  notwithstanding  Wood's  assertion,  I 
am  greatly  inclined  to  doubt  that  he  ever  permanently  settled  in  the 
metropolis,  though  liis  annual  visits  thither  may  liave  easily  given  rise 
to  the  opinion. 

It  is  certain  at  least  that  in  the  letter  which  relates  the  death  of 
his  children,  he  speaks  of  his  intended  journey  to  London  in  terms 
which  imply  a  relaxation  and  temporary  escape  from  afflicting  thoughts, 
rather  than  a  permanent  change  of  residence,  or  the  undertaking  of 
fresh  duties  and  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
poverty  was  now  alleviated  by  the  generous  grant  of  a  yearly  pension 
from  Evelyn,  which  he  acknowledges  in  a  letter  of  most  eloquent 
gratitude,  dated  the  fifteenth  of  May;  but,  as  usual,  without  men- 
tion of  the  place  whence  he  wrote  it. 

TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIBE. 

'' Honoured  and  deare  Sir, — A  stranger  came  two  nights  since 
from  you  with  a  letter,  and  a  token ;  full  of  humanity  and  sweetnesse 
that  was,  and  this  of  charity.  I  know  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive ;  and  yet  as  I  no  ways  repine  at  the  Providence  that  forces 
me  to  receive,  so  neither  can  I  envy  that  felicity  of  yours,  not  onely 
that  you  can,  but  that  you  doe  give ;  and  as  I  rejoyce  in  that  mercy 
which  daily  makes  decrees  in  heaven  for  my  support  and  comfort,  soe 
I  doe  most  thankfully  adore  the  goodnesse  of  God  to  you,  whom  he 
consignes  to  greater  glories  by  the  ministeries  of  these  graces.  But 
Sir,  what  am  I,  or  what  can  I  doe,  or  what  have  I  done,  that  you 
thinke  I  have  or  can  oblige  you?  Sir,  you  are  too  kinde  to  mee; 
and  oblige  mc  not  onely  beyond  my  merit,  but  beyond  my  modesty. 
I  onely  can  love  you,  and  honour  you,  and  pray  for  you :  and  in  all 
this  I  cannot  say  but  that  I  am  behind  hand  with  you,  for  I  have 

"  Note  (R) 
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found  SO  great  effloxes  of  all  your  worthinesse  and  charities^  that  I 
am  a  debtor  for  your  prayers,  for  the  comfort  of  your  letters,  for  the 
charity  of  your  hand,  and  the  affections  of  your  heart.  Sir,  though 
you  are  beyond  the  reach  of  my  retumes,  and  my  services  are  very 
short  of  touching  you,  yet  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  receive  any 
commands  the  obeying  of  which  might  signify  my  great  regards  of 
you,  I  could  with  some  more  confidence  converse  with  a  person  so 
obliging;  but  I  am  oblig'd  and  asham'd,  and  unable  to  say  so  much 
as  I  should  doe  to  represent  myselfe  to  be 

Honoured  and  deare  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged  friend  and  servant. 

May  15,  1657.  jEB.  TAYLOR*.*' 

The  favour  which  Evelyn,  as  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter,  had 
spoken  of  as  in  the  power  of  Taylor  to  confer  on  him,  he  explained 
in  a  subsequent  note  to  be  one,  to  request  which  was  in  itself  a 
pleasing  mark  of  friendship  and  high  opinion,  that  he  would  come  to 
christen  his  son.  The  answer  shews  that  Taylor  was  at  that  time 
occupied  in  his  beautiful  essay  on  Friendship,  and  that  he  had  com- 
municated his  plan  to  Evelyn. 

"to  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Honoured  and  deare  Sir, — Your  messenger  prevented  mine  but  an 
houre.  But  I  am  much  pleased  at  the  repetition  of  the  divine  favour 
to  you  in  the  like  instances ;  that  God  hath  given  you  another  testi- 
mony of  His  love  to  your  person,  and  care  of  your  family ;  it  is  an 
engagement  to  you  of  new  degrees  of  duty,  which  you  cannot  but 
superadde  to  the  former,  because  the  principle  is  genuine  and  pro- 
lific, and  all  the  emanations  of  grace  are  univocal  and  alike.  Sir, 
your  kind  letter  hath  so  abundantly  rewarded  and  crownM  my  inno- 
cent endeavours  in  my  descriptions  of  Friendship,  that  I  perceive 
there  is  a  friendship  beyond  what  I  have  fancied,  and  a  real  material 
worthinesse  beyond  the  heights  of  the  most  perfect  ideas:  and  I 
know  now  where  to  make  my  booke  perfect,  and  by  an  appendix  to 
outdoe  the  first  essay ;  for  when  any  thing  shall  be  observed  to  be 
wanting  in  my  character,  I  can  tell  them  where  to  see  the  substance, 
much  more  beauteous  than  the  picture,  and  by  sending  the  readers 
of  my  booke  to  be  spectators  of  your  life  and  worthinesse,  they  shall 
see  what  I  would  faine  have  taught  them,  by  what  you  really  are. 
Sir,  I  know  it  is  usual  among  civil  persons  to  say  kind  things  when 
they  have  received  kind  expressions;  but  I  now  go  upon  another 
account :  you  have  forced  me  to  say  what  I  have  long  thought  and 
spoken  to  others :  even  so  much  as  to  your  modesty  may  seem  ex- 
cessive, but  that  which  to  the  merit  of  your  person  and  friendship  is 

'  Erelyn  Memoin,  toL  ii.  p.  119. 

L  e 
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very  much  too  little y.  Sir,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  (Jod,  wait  upon 
you  to-morrow,  and  doe  the  office  you  require ;  and  shall  hope  that 
your  little  one  may  receive  blessings  according  to  the  heartinesse  of 
the  prayers  which  I  shall  then  and  after  make  for  him ;  that  then 
also  I  shall  wayte  upon  your  worthy  brother^  I  see  it  is  a  designe 
both  of  your  kindnesse  and  of  the  divine  Providence. 

Sir, 

I  am  your  most  affectionate  and  most  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 

June  9,  1657.  JM.  TAYLOR*." 

The  following  letter  was  probably  written  from  Mandinam.  It 
sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  that  to  which  it  was  an  answer. 
It  is  singular  that  Evelyn  should  have  been  harassed  by  doubts  of 
this  kind,  and  still  more  curious  and  interesting  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  Jeremy  Taylor  attempted  to  solve  them. 

*'T0  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Aug.  29,  57. 

Sir, — I  am  very  glad  that  your  good  nature  hath  overcome  your 
modesty,  aud  that  you  have  suffered  yourself  to  be  persuaded  to  be- 
nefit the  world  rather  than  humor  your  owne  retirednesse.  I  have 
many  reasons  to  incourage  you,  and  the  onely  one  objection  which  is 
the  leaven  of  your  author,  De pravidenCia\  you  have  so  well  answered, 
that  I  am  confident,  in  imitation  of  your  great  Master,  you  will  bring 
good  out  of  evil ;  and  like  those  wise  physicians  who,  giving  dXcf i- 
KOKa,  doe  not  ouely  expell  the  poyson  but  strengthen  the  stomach,  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  take  all  opportunities,  and  give  all  advantages, 
to  the  reputation  and  great  name  of  God ;  and  will  be  glad  and  re- 
joyce  to  imploy  your  pen  for  Ilim  who  gave  you  fingers  to  write,  and 
wiU  [quare  'witt?'   R.  H.]  to  dictate. 

"  But  Sir,  that  which  j  ou  check  at  is  the  immortality  of  the  soule ; 
that  is,  its  being  in  the  interval  before  the  day  of  judgment ;  which 

f  ['  Sir,  I  know .  .  little,'  omitted  in  censorious  and  apt  to  discourage  those 

'  fifelyn  memoirs.'     The  original   was  who  refuse  no  labour  to  senre  God  and 

■een  by  the  present  editor  and  collated.]  obey  their  superiors;  he. is  a  good  man 

'  Evelyn  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  118  sqq.  and  able  man,  but  when  be  is  a  writer 

*  [Three  months  before,  Taylor   had  he  will  be  more  sparing  in  finding  faults. 

written    the    following    letter    (Tanner  I  have  caused  Mr.  Royston  to  deliver 

MSS.  52  ;  no  superscription.)  for  you  my  collection  of  discourses,  which 

**  Sir, — Concerning  the  usefulness  of  a  he  hath  printed  in  folio.  There  are  some 

discourse  De  providentia  I  am  wholly  at  new  things  with  it  and  additions  to  the 

concord  with  you,  I  do  every  day  per-  old ;  esp.  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  in 

ceive  and  deplore  the  too  great  necessity  which  I  have  answered  all   the   argu- 

of  it  ments  for  the  anabaptists. 

Mr.  Gunning  declines  it.  June  2,  1657.          JEE.  TAYLOK/n 

I  secretly  wish  that  he  would  be  less  "* 
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yoa  conceive  is  not  agreeable  to  the  apostW  creeds  or  current  of 
scriptures,  assigning  (as  yoa  suppose)  the  felicity  of  Christians  to  the 
resurrection.  Before  I  speake  to  the  things  I  must  note  this^  that  the 
parts  which  you  oppose  to  each  other  may  both  be  true.  For  the 
soule  may  be  immortal,  and  yet  not  beatified  till  the  resurrection. 
For  to  be,  and  to  be  happy  or  miserable,  are  not  immediate  or  neces- 
sary consequents  to  each  other.  For  the  soule  may  be  alive,  and  yet 
not  feele ;  as  it  may  be  alive  and  not  understand ;  so  our  soule,  when 
we  are  fest  asleepe,  and  so  Nebuchadnezzar's  soule,  when  he  had  his 
lycanthropy.  And  the  Socinians,  that  say  the  soule  sleepes,  doe  not 
suppose  that  she  is  mortal ;  but  for  want  of  her  instrument,  cannot 
doe  anv  acts  of  life.  The  soule  returns  to  God,  and  that  in  no  sense 
is  death.  And  I  thinke  the  death  of  the  soule  cannot  be  defined ; 
and  there  is  no  death  to  spirits  but  annihilation.  I  am  sure  there  is 
none  that  we  know  of  or  can  understand.  For  if  ceasing  from  it^ 
operations  be  death,  then  it  dies  sooner  than  the  body :  for  oftentimes 
it  does  not  worke  any  of  its  nobler  operations :  in  our  sleepe  we 
neither  feele  nor  understand.  If  you  answer  and  say,  it  animates  th^ 
body,  and  that  is  a  sufiicient  indication  of  life :  I  reply,  that  if  one 
act  idone  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  soule  to  be  alive,  then  the  soute 
cannot  die;  for  in  philosophy  it  is  affirmed  that  the  soule  desires  to 
be  re-united ;  and  that  which  is  dead  desires  not :  besides,  that  thi^ 
soule  can  understand  without  the  body  is  so  certaine  (if  there  be  any 
certainty  in  mystic  theology)  and  so  evident  in  actions  which  are  re- 
flected upon  themselves,  as  a  desire  to  desire,  a  will  to  will,  a  remem^ 
bering  that  I  did  remember;  that  if  one  act  be  enough  to  prove  the 
soule  to  be  alive,  the  state  of  separation  cannot  be  a  state  of  death  td 
the  soule :  because  she  then  can  desire  to  be  re-united,  and  she  call 
xmderstand :  for  nothing  can  hinder  from  doing  those  actions  which 
depend  not  upon  the  body,  and  in  which  the  operations  of  the  soul6 
are  not  organical. 

"But  to  the  thing.  Tliat  the  felicity  of  Christians  is  not  till  thi 
day  of  judgment,  I  doe  believe  next  to  an  article  of  my  creed ;  and 
so  far  I  consent  with  you  :  but  then  I  cannot  allow  your  consequent; 
that  the  soul  is  mortal.  That  the  soule  is  a  complete  [qu.  complex  ?] 
substance,  I  am  willing  enough  to  allow  in  disputation ;  though,  in- 
deed, I  believe  the  contrary ;  but  I  am  sure  no  philosophy  and  n6 
divinity  can  prove  its  being  to  be  wholly  relative  and  incomplete. 
But  suppose  it :  it  will  not  follow  that  therefore  it  cannot  live  in 
separation.  For  the  flame  of  a  candle,  which  is  your  owne  simili- 
tude, will  give  light  enough  to  this  enquiry.  The  flame  of  a  candle 
can  consist  or  subsist,  though  the  matter  be  extinct.  I  will  not  in- 
stance Licetus^  his  lampes,  whose  flame  had  stood  still  fifteen  hun- 
dred years,  viz.  in  Tullie's  wife's  vault.  For  if  it  had  spent  any 
matter^  the  matter  would  have  been  exhaust  long  before  that :  if  it 
spends  none,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it  had  none ;  for  what  need  is  there  of 
*  [See  Tol.  IT.  p.  481.] 
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it^  if  there  be  no  use  for  it^  and  what  use  if  no  feeding  the  flame^  and 
how  can  it  feed  but  by  spending  itselfe?  But  the  reason  why  the 
flame  goes  out  when  the  matter  is  exhaust^  is  because  the  litle  par- 
ticle of  fire  is  soon  overcome  by  the  circumflant  aire  and  scatt^ed, 
when  it  wants  matter  to  keepe  it  in  union  and  closenesse :  but  then 
as  the  flame  continues  not  in  the  relation  of  a  candle's  flame,  when 
the  matter  is  exhaust^  yet  fire  can  abide  without  matter  to  feed  it : 
for  itselfe  is  matter ;  it  is  a  substance.  And  so  is  the  soule :  and  as 
the  element  of  fire^  and  the  celestial  globes  of  fire,  eat  nothing,  but 
live  of  themselves ;  so  can  the  soule  when  it  is  divested  of  its  rela- 
tive, and  so  would  the  candle's  flame^  if  it  could  get  to  the  regions 
of  fire,  as  the  soule  does  to  the  region  of  spirits. 

"  The  places  of  scripture  you  are  pleased  to  urge,  I  shall  reserve 
for  our  meeting  or  another  letter ;  for  they  require  particular  scrutiny. 
But  one  thing  only,  because  the  answer  is  short,  I  shall  reply  to; 
why  the  apostle,  preaching  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  said  nothing 
of  tlie  immortality  of  the  soule  ?  I  answer,  because  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  included  and  supposed  that.  2.  And  if  it  had  not,  yet 
what  need  he  preach  that  to  them  which  in  Athens  was  believed 
by  almost  all  their  schooles  of  learning?  For  besides  that  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soule  was  believed  by  the  Gymnosophists  in  India, 
by  Trismegist  in  Egypt,  by  Job  in  Chaldea,  by  his  friends  in  the 
east,  it  was  also  confessed  by  Pythagoras,  Soorates,  Plato,  Thales 
Milesius,  and  by  Aristotle,  as  I  am  sure  I  can  prove.  I  say  nothing 
pf  Cicero  and  all  the  Latins ;  and  nothing  of  all  the  christian  schoou 
of  philosophy  that  ever  were.  But  when  you  see  it  in  scripture,  I 
know  you  will  no  way  refuse  it.  To  this  purpose  are  those  words 
of  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  his  rapture  into  heaven ;  he  purposely  and 
by  designe  twice  says,  'whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I 
know  not :'  by  which  he  plainly  says,  that  it  was  no  ways  unlikely  that 
his  rapture  was  out  of  the  body ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  the  soule  to  operate  in  separation  from  the  body. 

"  Sir,  for  your  other  question,  how  it  appeares  that  God  made 
all  things  of  nothing?  I  answer;  it  is  demonstratively  certaine; 
or  else  there  is  no  God.  For  if  there  be  a  God,  He  is  the  one 
principle :  but  if  He  did  not  make  the  first  thing,  then  there  is 
something  besides  Him  that  was  never  made ;  and  then  there  are  two 
eternals :  now  if  God  made  the  first  thing.  He  made  it  of  nothing. 
But  Sir,  if  I  may  have  the  honour  to  see  your  annotations  before 
you  publish  them,  I  will  give  all  the  faithful  and  most  friendly  assist- 
ances that  are  in  the  power  of, 

Deare  Sir, 
Tour  most  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 

JEE.  TAYLOR  ^'' 
^«  Erelyn  papers,  inedit 
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This  letter  nndoubtedly  displays  in  every  part  of  it  a  vigorous  and 
richly  cultivated  mind ;  and  those  arguments  which  the  writer  has 
taken  from  scripture^  or  from  his  own  natural  acuteness,  are  sufficient 
in  almost  every  instance  to  establish  the  solemn  truths  for  which  he 
is  contending.  Where  he  £Eiils^  he  fails  from  a  reliance  on  an  unsound 
philosophy ;  from  taking  those  things  for  granted  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prove^  or  which  are  now  universally  abandoned  as  fabulous. 

Thus  if  Evelyn  had  enquired  from  what  philosophical  presumption 
he  learned  that  the  disembodied  soul  '  desires  to  be  re-united/  he 
would  have  been  only  able  to  urge  the  dicla  of  men  as  ignorant  as 
himself^  or  who  reasoned  from  their  present  perceptions  to  what 
their  perceptions  should  be  in  a  different  state  of  existence,  the  very 
fact  of  which  was  first  to  be  shewn  before  that  probability  could  be 
determined  which  he  here  assumes  as  proof  of  the  premises.  The 
fable  of  the  sepulcliral  lamp  he  iudeea  hardly  ventures  to  rely  on, 
though  he  instances  it  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  us  to  suspect 
he  believed  it.  But  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  might,  but  for  the 
accident  of  the  circumfluant^  air,  continue  to  burn  without  its  fuel, 
absurd  as  it  now  sounds,  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  that  division  of 
the  four  elements  which  no  man,  before  the  last  century,  called  in 
question;  though  had  a  sturdy  reasoner  demanded  proofs  of  Uhe 
r^on  of  fire,'  of  the  self-nourished  flame  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and 
the  other  gratuitous  assumptions  of  the  ancient  systems,  the  philoso- 
pher must  have  been  content  to  hold  his  peace,  or  to  quote  (what 
indeed  was  reckoned  sufficient)  the  mere  authority  of  Aristotle  or 
the  schoolmen. 

His  reasons  why  S.  Paul,  in  preaching  Jesus  and  the  resurrection 
to  the  Athenians,  omitted  all  mention  of  the  soul's  immortality,  are 
however  abundantly  satisfactory.  And  though  far  stronger  texts 
might  be  alleged  in  support  of  the  doctrine  than  that  in  which  the 
same  apostle  is  speaking  of  his  heavenly  journey,  the  probability  cer- 
tainly is,  even  from  that  text  alone,  that  the  apostle  himself  took  the 
separate  existence  of  the  soul  for  granted,  and  believed  it  extremely 
possible  for  a  man  to  be,  and  think,  and  even  to  acquire  new  ideas, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  body. 

The  argument  by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  God  created  all 
things  out  of  nothing,  is  tainted  in  some  degree  with  the  fault  wliich 
I  have  already  noticed,  of  reasoning  from  propositions  as  if  they  were 
axioms.  He  assumes  it  as  a  necessary  definition  of  God,  that  He  is 
the  one  principle  of  all  things,  the  only  Eternal ;  he  then  argues 
justly,  that  if  there  were  any  thing  which  God  did  not  make,  there 
would  be  more  Eternals  than  one ;  and  concludes  that  in  such  case 
neither  of  those  Eternals  could  be  God.  Surely  this  is  running  on 
too  fast;  and  if  Evelyn  had  been  a  Manichee  to  assert  the  existence 
of  two  principles,  or  if  with  Aristotle  he  had  esteemed  God  as  the 

'  [This  word  is  certainly  wrong,  and  is  the  word  used  in  the  letter  as  printed 
was  probably  a  misprint ;  *  circumflant'      in  the  preceding  y'  "* 
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first  Mover  only,  not  the  Creator;  if  in  short,  on  whatever  plea,  he 
had  denied  his  friend's  definition,  a  very  different  and  muoh  longer 
process  must  have  been  necessary  to  shew  the  reasonableness  of  be- 
lieving that  all  things,  as  they  depend  on  God  for  their  being,  most 
have  in  the  first  instance  derived  that  being  from  His  wilL 

These  are  not  the  only  points  in  which  Taylor  has  to  all  aj^pearance 
forgotten  himself  in  the  preceding  letter.  He  professes  with  much 
faniestness  to  believe,  'next  to  an  article  of  his  oreed,  that  the 
felicity  of  Christians  is  not  till  the  day  of  judgment/  If  he  said 
their  '  complete'  felicity,  he  would  have  said  no  more  than  we  are  led 
to  believe  by  the  very  fact  that  we  are  not  till  then  to  rejoin  our 
bodies,  or  than  the  scriptures  imply  in  passages  too  numerous  to  be 
cited.  But  by  deferring  all  enjoyment  till  that  time,  he  defers  all 
sensation  also,  and  may  be  suspected  of  adopting  the  old  Socinian 
doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul ;  a  doctrine  certainly  not  inconsistent 
with  its  immortality,  and  far  less  revolting  to  reason  and  christianibf 
than  the  materialism  which  that  sect  has  since  embraced;  but  whicn 
is  at  variance  with  all  the  actions  and  habits  of  the  soul,  so  far  as 
they  fall  under  our  present  observation,  and  is  plainly  contradicted 
by  the  most  ancient  traditionary  religion  of  mankind;  bv  the  ex- 

tectation  of  S.  Paul  that  on  his  departure  he  was  to  be  with  Christ ; 
y  the  expressions  of  Christ  himself  in  His  parable  of  Lazarus ;  and 
by  His  promise  to  the  penitent  robber  at  His  crucifixion. 

It  is  after  all  by  a  reference  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  that  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  most  satisfactorily  established.  Beason 
indeed  may  tell  us  that  the  extinction  of  the  soul  does  not  necessarily 
follow  the  destruction  of  the  body ;  that,  as  Taylor  himself  has  well 
observed,  it  has  functions  of  its  own  which  it  may  separately  exercise, 
and  that  it  may  still  be  conscious  of  its  own  existence,  may  still 
recollect  the  past,  still  expect  the  future,  though  deprived  of  those 
bodily  organs  by  which  alone  new  ideas  are  to  be  acquired  or  old 
ones  communicated.  But  what  philosophy  holds  out  as  possible  or 
probable,  revelation  alone  has  rendered  certain,  and  the  circumstances 
and  employment  of  departed  spirits,  in  that  region  whence  no  tra- 
veller returns,  can  only  be  gathered  from  His  assurances  to  whom  all 
things  are  known,  but  by  whom  tliose  things  only  are  communi- 
cated to  men  which  are  necessary  to  their  virtue  and  consolation. 

The  controversy  which  Taylor  had  excited  by  his  opinions  on  Ori- 
ginal  Sin,  was  as  yet  by  no  means  at  an  end.  The  episcopalian 
clergy  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  content  with  the  sort  of  official 
disclaimer  of  such  doctrines  on  the  part  of  the  church,  which  the  let- 
ters of  Warner  afforded.  But  there  were  others  who  conceived  them- 
selves bound  to  animadvert  on  the  error  of  so  eminent  a  person,  and 
the  chief  of  these  were  two  presbyterian  clergymen,  Henry  Jeanes, 
minister  of  Chedzoy  in  Somersetshire,  and  John  Gaule,  of  Staughton 
in  Huntingdonshire. 

Of  Gaule  I  know  nothing  but  the  interminable  title  of  his  book. 
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to  which  Taylor  never  paid  any  attention®.  Henry  Jeanes,  however, 
was  an  adversary  not  unworthy  of  his  powers.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  described  by  Wood  as  *'  an  excellent  philosopher, 
a  noted  mathematician,  and  well-grounded  in  polemical  divinity.^' 
He  had  been  Taylor's  contemporary  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  cele- 
brated as  a  powerful  disputant,  a  learned  preacher,  and  zealous  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans.  Of  those  doctrines  however,  when 
their  professors  became  prosperous  and  powerful,  he,  whether  con- 
scientiously or  no,  yet  certainly  at  a  time  not  very  favourable  to  his 
character  for  disinterestedness,  adopted  a  more  advantageous  opinion ; 
and  in  1641  became  distinguished  as  a  Calvinist  and  presbyterian. 
Unlike  most  renegadoes,  he  continued  to  speak  and  act  with  mode- 
ration towards  the  party  whom  he  had  abandoned ;  and  was,  through 
life,  not  more  remarkable  for  his  talents,  than  for  his  freedom  from 
that  sanctimonious  austerity  which  was  the  usual  characteristic  of  his 
new  friends^ 

His  attack  on  Taylor's  work  was  not  in  the  first  instance  intended 
for  publication.  In  the  '  advertisement  to  the  unprejudiced  reader' 
prefixed  to  his  letters,  Jeanes  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

"  One  Mr.  T.  C.  [Thomas  Cartwright?]  of  Bridgewater,  being  at 
my  house,  brake  out  into  extraordinary  (that  I  say  not  excessive  and 
hyperbolical)  praises  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor.  I  expressed  my  concur- 
rence with  him  in  great  part :  nay,  I  came  nothing  behind  him  in 
the  jost  commendations  of  his  admirable  wit,  great  parts,  quick 
and  elegant  pen,  his  abilities  in  critical  learning,  and  his  profound 
skill  in  antiquity :  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  professed  my  dis- 
sent from  some  of  his  opinions  which  I  judged  to  be  erroneous ;  and 
I  instanced  in  his  '  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.'  Now  his  '  Further 
Explication'  of  this  then  lay  casually  in  the  window  (as  I  take  it) 
which  hereupon  I  took  up,  and  tunicd  unto  the  passage  now  under 
debate,  and  shewed  unto  Mr.  T.  C.  that  therein  were  gross  nonsense 
and  blasphemy.  He  for  his  own  part,  with  a  great  deal  of  modesty, 
forthwith  declined  all  further  dispute  of  the  business,  but  withal  he 
told  me  that  he  would,  if  I  so  pleased,  give  doctor  Taylor  notice  of 
what  I  said ;  whereunto  I  agreed,  and  in  a  short  time  he  brought  me 
from  the  doctor  a  fair  and  civil  invitation  to  send  him  my  excep- 
tions, and  with  it  a  promise  of  a  candid  reception  of  them ;  where- 
upon I  drew  them  up  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  T.  C,  the  copy  whereof 
foUoweth." 

The  controversy  thus  begun  was,  like  most  others  of  the  kind,  till 
the  parties  grew  warm,  carried  on  with  considerable  courtesy**.     But 

•  Sapientia  JustificaU,  or  a  Vindica-  more  especially  in  answer  to  Dr.  Jer. 

tion  of  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Romans,  Taylor's  •  Deus  Jusiificatus.'     By  John 

and  therein  of  the  Glory  of  the  Divine  Gaule,  &c.  &c.     Lond.  1657. 

Attributes;  and  that  in  the  case  of  On-  '  Wood,  Athen,  iii.  col.  590,  ed.  Bliss, 

ginal  Sin,  against  any  way  of  erroneous  «  [See  vol.  vii.  p.  572.] 

understanding  it,  whether  old  or  new :  ^  [See  the  correspondence,  in  vol.  vil  J 
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the  dispaiants,  who  addressed  each  other  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  medium  of  their  common  friend  Mr.  Cartwright,  began,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  to  lose  their  tempers  at  the  second  replication. 
Each  accused  the  other  of  unfairness  and  intemperance,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  of  the  two  Jeremy  Taylor  was  the  most  captious  and  per- 
sonal. Yet  he  had  some  reason  to  complain  that  his  opponent's 
whole  battery  was  directed  not  against  the  general  principle  of  his 
book,  but  against  a  detached  and  single  expression ; — ^ana  that  his 
apparent,  and  in  fact  his  avowed  object,  was  not  so  much  to  refute 
the  pelagianism  of  Taylor,  as  to  derogate  from  his  reputation  in  the 
mind  of  one  of  his  friends  and  admirers  ^ 

Wliile  Taylor  was  yet  in  London*,  he  had  shewn  to  Evelyn  his 
Luctor  dubitantium  in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness.  Many 
years  however  were  to  elapse  before  he  actually  finished  the  printing. 
The  importance  which  he  attached  to  it,  not  only  as  the  chief  pillar 
of  his  fame,  but  as  the  best  evidence  of  his  activity  in  God's  service, 
seems  to  have  rendered  him  more  cautious  and  timid  in  this  than  in 
any  other  of  his  literary  enterprises,  and  he  thought  no  pains  too 
great,  no  consideration  too  minute,  to  bestow  on  its  principles,  ar- 
rangement, and  execution.  During  this  year  however  he  published 
his  Xvfxfiokov  ^ROiKO'TToKeixiKov,  a  reprint  of  several  of  his  former 


»•  [See  note  (E  •)  below.] 

>  [The  following  letter  to  Sheldon 
(Tanner  MSS.  52.)  bearing  date  Dec. 
19,  1657»  teems  to  have  been  written 
from  London ; — 

"Sir, — 1  have  sent  to  you  the  book 
newly  come  forth  against  Dr.  Hammond, 
of  which  I  shall  say  nothing  becanse  it 
is  to  fall  under  your  eye,  which  will 
quickly  pierce  through  and  see  the  bot- 
tom. I  wish  to  Dr.  Hammond  health 
and  leisure  that  himself  alone  may  '  dis> 
patch'  this  adversary,  for  he  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  him,  and  S.  W.  is  not 
only  p^Jor  in  causa  but  minor  in  persona, 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  have 
cause  to  fear  this  parliament  or  no :  for 
I  suppose  we  shall  be  suppressed  be- 
fore the  Pari,  shall  sit;  we  are  every 
day  threatened,  we  are  fiercely  petitioned 
against  by  the  presbyterians,  we  are  agi- 
tated at  the  Council  Table ;  only  we  yet 
go  on,  and  shall  till  wc  can  go  on  no 
longer.  If  we  be  permitted  (which  yet 
is  subjudice)  the  common  prayer  book  is 
certiiinly  voted  to  be  suppressed. 

The  man  you  met  with  in  the  *  Mer- 
curius'  is  so  wholly  forgotten,  and  another 
like  *  fellow  that  came  out  before  him,  and 
a  third  that  came  out  after  him,  only  by 
way  of  analysis  of  part  of  the  fifth  chap> 
ter  to  the  Romans^  that  I  should  very 

♦[or*UUe,'i.6.Uta6: 


much  long  for  trouble,  and  confess  I  did 
not  know  how  to  spend  my  time,  if  I 
should  trouble  myself  with  any  of  them ; 
for  indeed  they  are  totally  inconsiderable. 
Unless  I  be  reasonably  and  handsomely 
provoked,  you  are  like  to  have  truce  on 
that  unwelcome  question.  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  retiring  from  noise  and  com- 
pany, and  going  to  my  studies  in  a  far 
distant  solitude,  but  not  to  Wales.  This 
place  is  expensive  of  my  no  money  and 
my  little  time,  concerning  both  wluch  I 
am  constrained  to  take  some  more  care. 
But  why  do  I  trouble  you  with  my  im- 
pertinent affairs  ?  I  humbly  desire  your 
prayers  and  the  continuance  of  your  good 
opinion  if  it  shall  be  desenred  by 

Your  most  obliged  and  afiec- 
tionate  friend  and  servant, 
JER.  TAYLOR. 

To  the  honoured  my  worthiest  friend 
Dr.  Sheldon, 

these,  with  a  parceL" 

The  'S.  W.*  of  the  letter  is  John  (or 
William)  Serjeant  (see  vol.  yi.  pp.  285, 
289)  who  became  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy with  H  ammond  arising  out  of  Ham- 
mond's  tract  'Of  schism.'  One  of  his 
books  is  called  *  Schism  dispatched,'  &c. 
to  which  Hammond  replied  in  a  Tolnme 
entitled  *  The  Dispatcher  dispatch'd.'] 

the  MS.  U  doabtftiL] 
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works  in  folio  (amongst  which  was  his  'Liberty  of  Prophesying/ 
with  the  additional  arguments  against  the  anabaptists^,  and  the 
parable  of  Abraham)  and  with  which  now  appeared,  for  the  first 
time,  the  '  Discourse  of  Friendship^/  This  last  work  was  addressed 
to  the  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips  already™  mentioned,  the  wife  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  Cardiganshire,  and  author  of  different  poems  and  prose 
works,  who  having  possessed  the  advantages  of  an  easy  fortune,  an 
amiable  manner,  an  agreeable  person,  and  a  certain  skill  in  stringing 
together  rhymes  and  compliments,  has  been  handed  down  to  our 
times  with  commendations  more  profuse  than  any  thing  which  is  to 
be  found  in  her  published  works  will  in  the  present  age  be  thought  to 
warrant.  In  any  age  indeed  she  would  have  been  a  '  blue-stocking' 
of  distinguished  celebrity.  But  the  authors  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  habitually  lavish  of  their  praise  on  the  wealthy  and  the 
&ir;  and  Hhe  matchless  Orinda'  (as  she  was  called,  from  having 
assumed  that  name  in  a  long  romantic  correspondence  with  sir 
Charles  Cotterel)  had  reason  to  esteem  herself  fortunate  in  having 
her  translations  of  Comeille  corrected  by  Buckhurst  and  Waller,  and 
her  virtues  and  genius  eulogized,  when  living,  by  Taylor,  and  after 
her  death  by  Cowley".  Orinda  however  was  not  usually  ungrate- 
ful ;  and  among  her  published  poems  is  one  to  the  noble  Palaemon, 
on  his  incomparable  '  Discourse  of  Friendship,'  which  has  been  gene- 
rally, but  too  hastily,  apprehended  to  refer  to  Taylor.  Unfortunately 
however  we  learn  from  another  of  her  compositions,  in  the  title  to 
which  Palsmou  is  designated  by  his  real  appellation  as  well  as  his 
nam  de  guerre,  that  he  was  not  Taylor  but  Mr.  Francis  Finch,  an  ac- 
complished gentleman,  author  of  several  small  poems,  and  who,  as 
well  as  Taylor,  appears  to  have  written  a  'Discourse  on  Friendship**.' 
At  the  beginning  of  1658^  we  find  him  again  in  London,  though 

^  [In  reading  which,  it  will  be  interest-  that  there  are  many  of  late  years  which 

ing  to  bear  in  mind  the  events  which  had  have  suffered  much  in  their  persons,  es- 

lately  taken  place  in  Taylor's  family;  tates,  aud  good  names,  of  those  people 

see  p.  JxL  above.]  called  '  maligiiants,'  especially  some  that 

»  [It  appeared  first  in  a  12mo.  1657.]  were  in  the  ministry,  that  were  not  only 

*  [p.  Lxi.  above.]  put  out  of  their  livings,  but  by  an  act 
■  Granger,  vol.  iii.  p.  103.     Bouney,  made  incapable  of  that  employment  their 

Life  of  Taylor,  p.  259.  education  best  fitted  them  for,  viz.,  the 

*  Note  (T.)  keeping  of  schools;  and  although  per- 
9  [To  this  period  belong  the  following      haps  some  might  suffer  justly  for  their 

two  letters,  concerning  a  remittance  made  offences,  yet  I  do  believe  many  of  them 
to  Taylor  (compare  p.  xxxi.  above)  to  be  did  suffer  for  the  testimony  of  a  good 
distributed  among  the  persecuted  mem-  conscience,  not  daring  to  make  shipwreck 
bers  of  the  church  of  England;  they  of  it,  nor  to  act  against  that  light  or  know- 
are  foond  in  a  volume  entitled, '  Abstracts  ledge  which  to  them  was  made  manifest 
of  some  letters  written  by  Mr.  Robert  from  the  Lord  to  be  just  and  right :  to- 
Rich',  &c.  4to.  London,  1680.  (Bodl.  waids  such  have  I  great  love,  notwith- 
'  Robert  Rich.*)  and  will  more  than  re-  standing  the  different  dispensations,  ma- 
pay  the  trouble  of  perusal.  nifestations,  operations,  and  administra- 

"  Mr.  Rich's  letter  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of  tions  wherein  we  are  cast,  knowing  the 

the  9th  of  Feb.   1657.     Together  with  root  and  ground  to  be  from  the  one  Spirit, 

the  doctor's  answer.  and  that  in  my  Father's  house  there  are 

Sir, Being  in  my  heart  persuaded  many  mansions,  in  which  as  every  one 
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whether  his  visit  were  in  the  first  instance  by  choice  or  compulsion 
we  must  probably  remain  uninformed.  Certain  it  is  that  the  first 
place  where  we  hear  of  him  is  tlie  Tower^  where  he  was  confined  on 
account  of  the  indiscretion  of  his  bookseller  Boyston,  who  had  pre- 
fixed to  his  '  Collection  of  Offices'  a  print  of  Christ  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  Such  representations  were  then  termed  scandalous  and  tend- 
ing to  idolatry,  and  an  act  had  lately  passed  inflicting  on  thoee  guilty 
of  publishing  them  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Evelyn 
however,  whose  influence  was  almost  equal  with  all  parties  in  the 
state,  applied  through  a  friend  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  insist- 
ing on  the  greatness  of  those  services  which  Taylor  had  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  protestantism,  and  soliciting  permission  that '  his  learned 
and  pious  friend'  might  be  admitted  to  an  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct«. 

This  application  appears  to  have  been  successful.  On  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  following  February  there  is  a  letter  from  Taylor  to 
Evelyn,  condoUng  with  him  on  the  death  of  his  sons  Bichard  and 
George,  in  which  he  promises  to  come  and  see  him;  a  promise 
which  implies  at  least  an  expectation  of  being  shortly  at  liberty;  and 


abides  to  act  and  do  the  tilings  that  are 
just  and  right,  they  are  accepted  with 
Him,  of  what  nation,  kindred,  or  people 
soever,  whether  Jew  or  gentile,  they  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  God's  talent  and 
gift  to  the  world,  who  doth  enlighten 
erery  one  freely  by  His  grace,  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure. 
And  therefore  as  a  testimony  of  that  love 
the  Lord  hath  begot  in  my  heart  to  all 
men,  especially  to  them  that  improve  my 
Lord's  talent,  and  who  are  of  His  house- 
hold, and  abide  in  the  faith  (that  keeps 
clean  the  heart)  which  is  held  in  a  pure 
conscience,  have  I  by  this  bearer  sent 
unto  you  ten  pounds  to  bestow  amongst 
them  you  know  to  be  in  want,  under  that 
form  called  '  episcopal.'  And  this  I  feel 
to  be  well-pleafiing  to  God  (and  hath  a 
reward  from  Him)  although  it  should  be 
condemned  by  ma  i.  So  desiring  you  in 
this  thing  to  act,  as  truth  in  the  inward 
parts  shall  direct,  I  commit  you  to  the 
grace  and  love  of  God,  where  I  rest 
Your  friend  and  servant, 

B.  B. 

THE  doctor's  answer. 

Sir,— I  received  from  you  (by  the 
hands  of  your  nephew)  a  letter,  and  ten 
pounds,  to  be  given  to  such  godly  minis- 
ters of  the  episcopal  persuasion  who  are 
in  want,  and  suffer  for  the  testimony  of 
their  consciences.  Sir,  I  do  in  their  be- 
half return  my  humble  thanks  to  God, 
who  hath  put  it  into  your  heart  to  do  so 


good,  so  charitable  an  action,  for  the  re- 
lief of  His  afflicted  servants.  And  I  re- 
turn hearty  thanks  to  you  also,  and  do 
very  much  rejoice  in  that  piety  and  godly 
sincerity  Of  your  spirit,  by  which  you  en- 
deavour, by  your  love  unto  the  brethren, 
to  testify  your  love  and  duty  to  onr 
dearest  Lord.  I  see  you  are  no  respecter 
of  persons,  nor  opinions,  but  that  yoa 
enquire  after  the  power  of  godliness; 
and  I  am  very  much  delighted  to  con- 
sider that  you  make  a  charitable  judg- 
ment of  your  brethren  who  are  under 
another  dispensation.  As  long  as  the 
understandings  of  men  differ,  there  will 
be  variety  of  judgments ;  but  the  work 
of  God,  and  of  religion,  goes  forward, 
while  we  have  but  one  heart  and  one 
spirit  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  have  great 
cause  to  rejoice,  when  you  shall  hear 
that  God  is  glorified  on  your  behalf,  and 
that  you  by  your  liberal  alma  cause 
humble  thanksgivings  to  be  made  to 
God.  For  my  own  particular,  I  shall  bj 
God's  assistance  do  the  office  of  a  faith- 
ful steward,  in  the  ministering  of  your 
liberality ;  and  I  pray  God  to  accept  it 
at  your  hands,  and  to  reward  it  seven- 
fold into  your  bosom.  Sir,  I  humbly 
take  my  leave,  and  rest 

your  very  affectionate  friend  and 
servant  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

Feb.  13,  1657.         JKE.  TAYLOR,''] 

1  Note  (U.) 
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we  find  him  in  fact  eight  days  after  among  the  friends  vho  visited 
Saves  Court,  to  comfort  its  owner  under  his  aflBiction'.  Taylor's 
letter  on  such  an  occasion,  who  is  there  tliat  would  forgive  my 
omitting? 

"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

"Deare  Sir, — ^If  dividhig  and  sharing  griefes  were  like  the  cutting 
of  rivers,  I  dare  say  to  you  you  would  find  your  streame  much  abated ; 
Ibr  I  account  myselfe  to  nave  a  great  cause  of  sorrow,  not  onely  in 
the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  your  joys  and  hopes,  but  in  the 
losae  of  that  pretty  person,  your  strangely  hopeful  boy.  I  cannot 
tell  all  my  owne  sorrowes  without  adding  to  yours ;  and  the  causes 
of  my  real  sadnesse  in  your  losse  are  so  just  and  so  reasonable^  that 
I  can  no  otherwise  comiort  you  but  by  telling  you  that  you  have  very 
great  cause  to  moume :  so  certaine  it  is  that  griefe  does  propagate 
•8  fire  does.  You  have  enkindled  my  funeral  torch,  and  by  joining 
mine  to  yours,  I  doe  but  encrease  the  flame.  Hoc  me  nude  urit\  is 
the  best  signification  of  my  apprehension  of  your  sad  story.  But  Sir, 
I  cannot  choose  but  I  must  hold  another  and  a  brighter  flame  to  you ; 
it  is  already  burning  in  your  heart ;  and  if  I  can  but  remove  the  darke 
aide  of  the  lanthome,  you  have  enoughe  within  you  to  warme  your- 
seUie,  and  to  shine  to  others,  fiemember.  Sir,  your  two  boyes  are 
two  bright  starres,  and  their  innocence  is  secured,  and  vou  shall  never 
hear  evil  of  them  agayne^.  Their  state  is  safe,  and  heaven  is  given 
to  them  upon  very  easy  termes ;  nothing  but  to  be  borne  and  die. 
It  will  cost  you  more  trouble  to  get  wliere  they  are ;  and  amongst 
other  things  one  of  the  hardnesses  will  be,  that  you  must  overcome 
eveu  this  just  and  reasonable  griefe ;  and  indeed,  though  the  griefe 
hath  but  too  reasonable  a  cause,  yet  it  is  much  more  reasonable  that 
you  master  it.  For  besides  that  they  are  no  loosers,  but  you  are  the 
person  that  complaines,  doe  but  consider  what  you  would  have 
sufier'd  for  their  interest;  you  [would]  have  sufiered  them  to  goe 
from  you,  to  be  great  princes  in  a  strange  country :  and  if  you  can 
be  content  to  suffer  your  owne  inconvenience  for  their  interest,  you 
command  [commend]  your  wortliiest  love,  and  the  question  of  mourn- 
ing is  at  an  end.  But  you  have  said  and  done  well,  when  you  looke 
upon  it  as  a  rod  of  Ood ;  and  He  that  so  smites  here  will  spare  here- 
after :  and  if  you  by  patience  and  submission  imprint  the  discipline 
upon  your  own  flesh,  you  kill  the  cause,  and  make  the  efi'ect  very 
tolerable;  because  it  is  in  some  sense  chosen,  and  therefore  in  no 
sense  insuflerable.  Sir,  if  you  doe  not  looke  to  it,  time  will  snatch 
your  honour  from  you,  and  reproach  you  for  not  effecting  that  by 
christian  philosophy  which  time  will  doe  alone".  And  if  you  con- 
sider, that  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world  we  find  the  seldomest 

'  Note  (V.)  «  [Cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  107  sqq.] 

•  [vid.  Virg.  eclog.  viil  83,  var.  lect.]  •  [vid.  ibid.  p.  100.] 
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stories  of  their  children^  and  the  apostles  had  none",  and  thousands 
of  the  worthiest  persons  that  sound  most  in  story,  died  childlesse : 
you  will  find  it  is  a  rare  act  of  Providence  so  to  impose  upon  worthy 
men  a  necessity  of  perpetuating  their  names  by  worthy  actions  and 
discourses,  governments  and  reasonings*.  If  the  breach  be  never 
repair'd,  it  is  because  God  does  not  see  it  fitt  to  be ;  and  if  you  will 
be  of  his  mind,  it  will  be  much  the  better.  But  Sir,  you  will  pardon 
my  zeale  and  passion  for  your  comfort,  I  will  readily  confesse  that 
you  have  no  need  of  any  discourse  from  me  to  comfort  you.  Sir, 
now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  God  by  passive  graces; 
strive  to  be  an  example  and  a  comfort  to  your  lady,  and  by  your  wise 
counsel  and  comfort,  stand  in  the  breaches  of  your  owne  family,  and 
make  it  appeare  that  you  are  more  to  her  than  ten  sons.  Sir,  by  the 
assistance  of  Almighty  God,  I  purpose  to  wait  on  you  some  time 
next  weeke,  that  I  may  be  a  witnesse  of  your  christian  courage  and 
bravery ;  and  that  I  may  see  that  God  never  displeases  you,  as  long 
as  the  main  stake  is  preserved,  I  meane  your  hopes  and  confidences 
of  heaven.  Sir,  I  shall  pray  for  all  that  you  can  want^  that  is,  some 
degrees  of  comfort  and  a  present  mind ;  and  shal  alwayes  doe  you 
honour,  and  faine  also  would  doe  you  service,  if  it  were  m  the  power 
as  it  is  in  the  affections  and  desires  of 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

Feb.  17,  1657-8.  JEB.  TAYLOR^." 

It  would  be  at  this  time,  if  ever,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  him 
settled  in  London'.     But  except  in  one  instance,  on  the  seventh  of 

»  Note  (V  •.)  you  will  think  it  fittliathe  thould  under- 

'  [So  Bacon,  esRay  vii.  *'  The  perpe-  take  it ;  and  he  may  better  serre  God 

tuity  by  generation  is  common  to  beasts ;  and  the  church  of  England  by  such  an 

but  memory,  merit,  and  noble  works,  are  engagement,   than    by  those   numerous 

proper  to  men :  and  surely  a  man  shall  and  less  useful  disputes  in  which  he  it 

see  the  noblest  works  and  foundations  employed. 

have    proceeded    from    childless    men;  JER.  TAYLOR." 

which  have  sought  to  express  the  images 

of   their  minds,  where  those    of   their  The  *  disputes*  in  which  Gunning  wat 

bodies  have  failed:  so  the  care  of  pos-  engaged  are  thus  set  forth  by  Ant  Wood, 

terity  is  most  in  these  that  have  no  pos-  **  Besides  these  his  labours"  (of  public 

terity."]  ministry)  *'  he  would  on  the  week  days 

J  Evelyn  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  123.  look  out  all  sorts  of  sectaries,  and  dis- 

»  [The  following  letter  (Tanner  MSS.  pute  with  them  openly  in  their  own  con- 

52)   is    dated  from    Ivy   Lane    (where  gregations.  Nor  was  there  any  consider- 

Royston  the  publisher  resided)  March  able  sect,   whether  presbyteri&n,   inde- 

21,  16-){; —  pendent,   anabaptist,  quaker,    brownist, 

"Sir, — I  see  here  already  what  you  said  socinian,  &c.  but  that  he  held  with  them» 

to  be  too  true,  and  there  is  but  too  much  some  time  or  other,  a  set  public  dispn- 

necessity  of  stopping  the  progression  of  tation  in  defence  of  the  church  of  Eng* 

blasphemy  and  atheism,  which  are  pub-  land."     Two  of  Gunning's  publications 

licly   profeKscd  by   societies   both  here  which  remain  are  accounts  of  such  dis- 

and  at  Oxford.     Mr.  Gunning  and  I  had  putes,   *  A  contention    for  Truth/  and 

some  discourse  of  it,  and  I  suppose  that  '  Schism  unmasked.'] 
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the  following  March,  when  Evelyn  speaks  of  himself  as  attending  his 
preaching  and  receiving  the  communion  from  his  hands  in  a  private 
bouse,  we  have  no  instance  on  record  of  his  exercising  his  ministerial 
fanctions.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  even  these  rare  and  clandestine 
assemblies  for  religious  worship  were  abundantly  hazardous  to  those 
who  officiated;  inasmuch  as  the  government  of  Cromwell,  though 
tolerant  enough  towards  most  sects  except  the  quakers  and  the  epi- 
scopalians, never  ceased  to  treat  these  last  with  great  and  unmingled 
severity.  The  usurper  himself  was  indeed,  as  is  well  known,  averse 
to  such  measures,  and  person^ly  well  inclined  not  only  to  many  in- 
dividuals of  the  episcopal  clergy,  but  even  to  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. His  inclinations  were  however  obliged  to  give  way  to  those 
of  the  zealots  around  him,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  time  evinces 
that,  wicked  and  unwise  as  was  the  retaliation  which  a  few  years  after- 
wards the  episcopalians  inflicted  on  their  opponents,  it  was  no  more 
than  retaliation  after  all,  and  what  the  opposite  party  therefore  on 
their  own  principles  had  no  right  to  complain  of. 

The  friends  of  Taylor  however  were  not  unmindful  of  his  interests 
and  safety ;  and  it  was  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  last,  that  during 
this  spring  they  appear  to  have  suggested  a  measure  which  at  first 
right  seems  extraordinary  in  persons  to  whom  his  ministry  and  his 
society  were  so  dear,  and  to  which  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  want 
or  the  sense  of  personal  danger  can  have  made  Taylor  look  forwards 
with  satisfaction.  The  well-wishers  of  Savage  in  a  subsequent  age 
were  content,  for  the  sake  of  maintainuig  their  unfortunate  client 
more  cheaply,  to  assign  him  a  residence  in  Wales.  The  admirers  of 
Taylor  found  a  proper  soil  for  his  virtues  and  his  matcliless  talents 
in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Ireland.  Tliis  suggestion  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  first  instance  to  Evelyn,  by  Edward  earl  of 
Conway,  who  had  ample  estates  and  powerful  connexions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lisburn ;  and,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  pro- 
cured for  Taylor  the  offer  of  an  alternate  lectureship  in  that  borough, 
with  a  prospect  of  other  advantages.  Such  an  appointment  at  least, 
and  in  a  distant  country,  is  alluded  to  by  Taylor  in  the  following 
letter.  It  is  plain  from  lord  Conway's  own  correspondence  preserved 
among  the  Rawdon  papers,  that  he  was  induced  to  wish  for  Taylor's 
removal  to  Ireland  by  an  anxiety  that  his  great  talents  should  be 
employed  to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  his  neighbourhood;  and  as 
the  dates  of  these  letters  shew  that  the  negociation  was  at  that  time 
proceeding,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  that  which  follows  refers  to  a 
different  transaction.  Its  mutilated  state  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  few  divines  of  Taylor's  age  who  would  have 
treated  the  question  of  usury  in  a  manner  so  sensible  and  satis- 
factory. He  does  not,  it  may  be  observed,  mention  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  covenant  as  one  of  the  objections  to  the  proposed  lecture- 
ship.    How  this  was  to  be  got  rid  of,  I  do  not  know.     Perhaps,  as 
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a  lectureship  is  neither  a  cure  of  souls  nor  an  appointment  under 
government,  it  was  not  legally  necessary ;  and  where  the  individual 
was  popular,  and  supported  by  powerful  friends,  its  omission  might 
be  in  some  cases  winxed  at. 


"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

May  12,  1658. 

"  Honoured  Sir, — I  retume  you  many  thanks  for  your  care  of  my 
temporal  affaires :  I  wish  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  as  good  account 
of  my  watchfulnesse  for  your  service,  as  you  have  of  your  diligence 
to  doe  me  benefit.  But  concerning  the  thing  itselfe,  I  am  to  give  you 
this  account.  I  like  not  the  condition  of  being  a  lecturer  under  the 
dispose  of  another,  nor  to  serve  in  my  semi-circle,  where  a  preaby* 
teriau  and  myselfe  shall  be  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  one  up  and  the 
other  downe ;  which  methinkes  is  like  the  worshipping  the  sun,  and 
making  him  the  deity,  that  we  may  be  religious  halfe  the  yeare, 
and  every  night  serve  another  interest.  Sir,  the  stipend  is  so  incon- 
siderable, it  will  not  pay  the  charge  and  trouble  of  remooving  myselfe 
and  family.  It  is  wnoUy  arbitrary;  for  the  triers  may  overthrow  it; 
or  the  vicar  may  forbid  it ;  or  the  subscribers  may  die  or  grow  weary, 
or  poore,  or  be  absent.  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  pay  my  thankee  to  your 
friend,  who  had  so  much  kindnesse  for  mee  as  to  intend  my  benefitt: 
I  thinke  myselfe  no  lesse  obliged  to  him  and  you  than  if  I  had  ac* 
cepted  it. 

''  Sir,  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  pious  meditations  and  the  ex-> 
tracts  of  a  religious  spirit  which  I  read  in  your  excellent  letter.  I  can 
say  nothing  at  present  but  this :  that  I  hope  in  a  short  progression 
you  will  be  wholly  im merged  in  the  delices  and  joyes  of  religion ;  and 
as  I  perceive  your  relish  and  gust  of  the  things  of  the  world  goes  off 
continually,  so  you  will  be  invested  with  new  capacities,  and  enter- 
tained with  new  appetites :  I  say  with  new  appetites;  for  in  religion 
every  new  degree  of  love  is  a  new  appetite ;  as  in  the  schooles  we  say^ 
every  single  angel  does  make  a  species,  and  differs  more  than  nume- 
rically from  an  angel  of  the  same  order*. 

"  1  our  question  concerning  interest  hath  in  it  no  difficulty  as  you 
have  prudently  stated  it.  For  in  the  case,  you  have  only  made  your- 
selfe  a  merchant  with  them ;  onely  you  take  lease,  that  you  be  secured ; 
as  you  pay  a  fine  to  the  Assurance  Office.  I  am  onely  to  adde  this. 
You  are  neither  directly  nor  collaterally  to  engage  the  debtor  to  pay 
more  than  is  allowed  by  law.  It  is  necessary  that  you  employ  youre 
mouev  some  way  for  the  advantage  of  your  family.  You  may  law- 
fully buy  land,  or  traffique,  or  exchange  it  to  your  profit.    You  may 

•  Note  (W.) 
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doe  this  by  yourselfe  or  by  anotlier,  and  you  may  as  well  get  something 
as  lie  get  more,  and  that  as  well  by  money  as  by  land  or  goods ;  for 
one  is  as  valuable  in  estimation  of  merchants  and  of  all  the  world  as 
any  thing  else  can  be :  and  mee  thinkes  no  man  should  deny  mony 
to  be  valuable,  that  remembers,  every  man  parts  with  what  he  hath 
for  mony :  and  as  lands  are  of  a  price,  then  [when]  they  are  sold  for 
ever,  and  when  they  are  parted  with  for  a  yeare,  so  is  money :  since 
the  imployment  of  it  is  as  apt  to  minister  to  gaine  as  lands  are  to  rent. 
Mony  and  lands  are  equally  the  matter  of  increase :  to  both  of  them 
our  industry  must  [be]  applied,  or  else  the  profit  will  cease :  now  as 
a  tenant  of  lands  may  plough  for  mee,  so  a  tenant  of  money  may  goe 
to  sea  and  traffique  for  mee***V 

Whatever  reluctance  Taylor  may  have  felt  to  remove  to  such  a 
distance  from  his  EngUsh  friends,  was  overcome  however  by  the 
prospects  held  out  in  the  country  to  which  he  was  destined.  Dr. 
(afterwards  sir  William)  Petty,  whose  survey  of  Ireland  by  the  com- 
mand of  government  had  made  him  abundantly  and  most  profitably 
skilled  in  the  extent  and  value  of  the  forfeited  lands,  offered  to  pro- 
care  him  a  purchase  on  very  advantageous  terms,  and  recommended 
him  by  letter  to  several  persons  of  talent  and  influence  in  that  king- 
dom. He  had  similar  letters  to  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland';  to 
the  lord  Pepys;  to  Tomlinson,  the  regicide  general;  and  the  lord 
ehief  baron ;  and  (what  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of 
his  high  estimation  with  all  parties  in  the  state)  even  Cromwell  gave 
him  a  passport  and  protection  for  himself  and  family  under  his  sign 
manual  and  privy  signet.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  intrusive 
government  were  not  sorry  to  remove  to  a  distance  from  scenes  where 
he  might  be  dangerous,  a  man  of  so  steady  loyalty,  and  of  talents  so 
distinguished  <^. 

Thus  furnished,  he  appears  to  have  left  London  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  thenceforward  to  have  divided  his  residence  between 
Lisborn  and  Portmore,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  that  town. 
Perhaps  indeed  he  only  visited  Lisburn  for  the  discharge  of  his 
weekly  lectureship,  since  the  tradition  of  his  descendent«  determines 
him  to  have  chiefly,  if  not  always,  occupied  a  house  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  patron's  mansion ;  and  to  have  often  preached 
to  a  small  congregation  of  loyalists  in  the  half-ruined  church  of 
KilulU^ 

*  Erelyn  papers,  inedit.  gives  a  description  also  of  Taylor's  resi- 
«  Note  (X.)  dence  and  haunts,  somewhat  less  highly 

*  [Rather,  of  Ballinderry  ;  Killul-  coloured  than  Heber's.  Lough  Neagh, 
tagh,  or  the  *  Woods  of  Ulster/  heing  the  he  says,  is  not  *  studded  with  romantic 
Dame  not  of  a  parish  but  of  a  territory,  islets,'  Ram  island  being  the  only  one 
including  parts  of  several  parishes.  The  on  it  The  '  smaller  rock  in  Lough 
chnrch  alluded  to  is  now  quite  a  ruin.  Beg,*  also  disappears ;    the  spot  where 

These  particulars  are  furnished  me  by  Taylor  spent  so  much  of  his  time  being 
the  kindness  of  archdeacon  Mant ;  who      a  small  island,  not  a  rocky  one,  called 
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It  is  in  this  last  named  parish  that  the  mansion  of  Portmore  then 
stood^  built  after  a  plan  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  a  style  of  almost  princely 
magnificence,  of  which  the  stables  yet  remaining  are  a  noble  though 
melancholy  vestige.  The  park  is  washed  by  the  great  lake  of  Lough 
Neagh,  and  by  a  smaller  mere  called  Lough  Beg  (or  the  Little  Lake), 
each  studded  with  romantic  islets;  to  some  of  which,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  vicinity,  it  was  Taylor's  frequent  practice  to  retire 
for  the  purposes  of  study  or  devotion,  flam  island,  in  Lough  Neagh, 
and  a  smaller  rock  in  Lough  Beg,  are  said  to  have  been  his  favourites ; 
the  one  a  mile  from  Portmore,  the  other  about  half  the  distance.  The 
first  is  distinguished  by  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  and  by  one  of  those 
tall  round  towers  of  uncertain  use  and  origin,  which  are  a  romantic 
and  characteristic  feature  of  Lish  scenery.  The  other  is  still  more 
retired  and  tranquil;  and  both  have  been  described  to  me  as  scenes 
where  a  painter,  a  poet,  or  a  devout  contemplatist,  might  alike  de- 
light to  linger.  Retired  as  the  situation  of  Portmore  was,  his  lec- 
tureship may  have  afi'orded  an  useful  employment  for  his  charac- 
teristic eloquence;  and  he  found  abundant  leisure  in  security  and 
comparative  soHtude,  for  the  labours  by  which  his  heart  was  divided, 
his  daily  and  hourly  devotions,  and  the  completion  of  his  Dtictor  du» 
hitantium. 

Poor  and  dependent  as  Taylor  still  continued,  this  was  probably 
the  happiest  part  of  his  life.  Both  now,  and  when  in  possession  of 
wealth  and  dignity,  he  displayed  a  natural  attachment  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  had  afl'orded  him  such  an  asylum ;  and  there  are  few 
of  his  letters  from  Ireland  which  do  not  speak  of  the  situation  of  his 
delightful  retirement  with  aflection,  and  with  gratitude  to  the  Provi- 
dence who  had  placed  him  there. 

Of  these  letters  the  first  is  from  Lisnagarvy,  as  Lisbum  was 
anciently  called ;  though  even  in  Taylor's  day  the  appellation  was 
nearly  obsolete.  Of  the  sect  which  he  describes,  I  have  been  able 
to  acauire  no  further  information*.  The  anxiety  which  he  expresses 
after  literary  news  may  be  easily  understood  and  appreciated.  For 
the  rest,  I  think  we  may  perceive  a  tone  of  hilarity  in  his  letter  which 
bespeaks  a  mind  at  ease,  and  which  is  remarkably  different  from  the 
constrained  and  desponding  feeling  by  which  many  of  his  former  com- 
munications are  distinguished. 

"to  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Lisnaganry,  April  9,  1659. 

''  Honoured  Sir, — I  fear  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  that  I  forgot  to 
leave  with  you  a  direction  how  you  might,  if  you  pleased  to  honour 
me  with  a  letter,  refresh  my  solitude  with  notice  of  your  health  and 

by  the  people  '  Sally  island/  from  the     Taylor  is  said  to  have  composed  some  of 
sallow  or  willow  trees  which  grow  on  it;      his  works.] 
on  which  was  a  summer-house,  where         *  Note  (Y.) 
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that  of  your  relatives,  that  I  may  rejoyce  and  give  God  thankes  for 
ike  blessing  and  prosperity  of  my  dearest  and  most  honoured  friends. 
I  have  kept  close  all  the  winter,  that  I  might  without  interruption 
attend  to  the  finishing  of  the  imployment  I  was  engaged  in :  which 
now  will  have  no  longer  delay  than  what  it  meetes  in  the  printer's 
hands.  But  Sir,  I  hope  that  by  this  time  you  have  finished  what 
you  have  so  prosperously  begun,  your  owne  Lucretius.  I  desire  to 
receive  notice  of  it  from  yourselfe,  and  what  other  designes  you  are 
upon  in  order  to  the  promoting  or  adorning  learning;  for  I  am  con- 
fident yon  will  be  as  useful  and  profitable  as  you  can  be,  that  by  the 
worthiest  testimonies  it  may  by  posterity  be  remembered  that  you 
did  live.  But  Sir,  I  pray  say  to  me  something  concerning  the  state 
of  learning ;  how  is  any  art  or  science  likely  to  improove  ?  what  good 
bookes  are  lately  publike?  what  learned  men  abroad  or  at  home 
begin  anew  to  fill  the  mouth  of  fame,  in  the  places  of  the  dead  Sal- 
masins,  Yossius,  Mocelin,  Sirmond,  Bigaltius,  Des  Cartes,  Galileo, 
Peiresk,  Petavius,  and  the  excellent  persons  of  yesterday  ?  I  perceive 
here  that  there  is  a  new  sect  rising  in  England,  the  Perfectionists : 
for  three  men  that  wrote  an  Examen  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Assembly,  whereof  one  was  Dr.  Drayton,  and  is  now  dead,  did 
starte  some  very  odde  things ;  but  especially  one,  in  pursuance  of  the 
doctjine  of  Castellio,  that  it  is  possible  to  give  unto  God  perfect  un- 
sinning  obedience,  and  to  have  perfection  of  degrees  in  this  life.  The 
doctrine  was  opposed  by  an  obscure  person,  one  John  Tendring;  but 
learnedly  enough  and  wittily  maintained  by  another  of  the  trium- 
virate, W.  Parker,  who  indeed  was  the  worst  of  the  three ;  but  he 
takes  his  hint  from  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Drayton,  which  since  his  death 
Parker  hath  published,  and  endeavours  to  justify.  I  am  informed  by 
a  worthy  person  that  there  are  many  of  them  who  pretend  to  great 
sanctity  and  great  revelations  and  skill  in  all  Scriptures,  which  they 
exponnd  almost  wholly  to  spiritual  and  mysterious  purposes.  1  knew 
nothing,  or  but  extremely  little,  of  them  when  1  was  in  England ; 
but  further  ofif  I  heare  most  newes.  If  you  can  informe  yourselfe 
concerning  them,  I  would  faine  be  instructed  concerning  their  de- 
signe,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  life  and  doctrine,  lor  they  live 
strictly,  and  in  many  things  speake  rationally,  and  in  some  things 
very  confidently.  They  excell  the  Socinians  in  the  strictnesse  of 
their  doctrine;  but  in  my  opinion  fall  extremely  short  of  them  in 
their  expositions  of  the  practical  Scripture.  If  you  inquire  after  the 
men  of  Dr.  Gell's  church,  possibly  you  may  learne  much :  and  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  thing  is  worth  inquiry.     Their  bookes  are  printed 

g'  Thos.  Newcomb  in  London,  but  where  is  not  set  downe.  The 
^men  of  the  Assemblie's  Confession  is  highly  worth  perusing,  both 
for  the  strangenesse  of  some  of  the  things  in  it,  and  the  learning  of 
many  of  them. 

"  Sir,  you  see  how  I  am  glad  to  make  an  occasion  to  talke  with 
yon :  though  I  can  never  want  a  just  opportunity  and  title  to  write 
I.  f 
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to  yoa  as  long  as  I  have  the  memory  of  those  many  actions  of  loving 
kiudnesse  by  which  you  have  obliged, 

Honoar'd  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  and  indeared  friend 
and  humble  servant, 

JER.  TATLOK. 

"  Be  pleased  to  present  my  humble  service  to  your  honour'd  and 
worthy  brother  in  Covent  Garden. 

"I  suppose  my  servant  will  wayte  on  you  with  this  letter;  but  if 
he  misses  you,  if  you  please  at  any  time  to  write  to  me,  if  you  send 
it  to  Mr.  Allestree,  stationer,  at  the  Bell  in  St,  Paul's  Church-yard,  it 
will  come  to  me  safely  V 

Whatever  were  the  aids  conferred  on  him  by  his  new  friends,  of 
which  1  regret  my  inability  to  give  a  further  account,  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  place  him  above  the  necessity  of  Evelyn's  yearly  pension, 
which  that  fxcelient  man  continued  to  pay,  though,  as  it  should  seem, 
from  narrower  means  than  before,  and  with  some  degree  of  incon- 
venience. Nor  was  even  the  solitary  paradise  of  Portmore  able 
to  exempt  him  from  the  peculiar  evils  of  the  time,  and  the  effects  o£ 
private  malice :  a  person  named  Tandy,  whom  Taylor  calls  *  a  ^lad- 
man,'  and  who  appears  by  lord  Conw:iy's  letters  to  have  been  some- 
thing like  an  agent  to  diti'erent  noble  families,  out  of  pure  jealousy 
that  the  new  comer  stood  more  in  favour  with  his  patrons  than  him- 
self, and  was  a  more  welcome  and  frequent  guest  at  their  houses,  de- 
nounced him  to  the  Irish  privy  council  as  a  dangerous  and  dis- 
affected character,  and  more  particularly  as  having  used  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  the  ceremony  of  private  baptism.  Taylor  himself  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  alarmed,  but  Conway  expresses  himself 
on  the  subject  with  a  degree  of  feeling  which  does  him  honour;  and 
with  an  indignation  against  the  informer,  not  unnatural  in  one  who 
conceived  that,  in  attacking  his  friend,  that  informer  was  treating 
himself  with  ingratitude*.  To  this  vexation  Taylor  alludes  in  the 
following  letter,  in  which,  as  will  be  observed,  he  also  speaks  of  the 
Perfectionists  with  a  degree  of  interest  and  curiosity  which  the  sect 
may  seem  to  have  been  of  too  httle  importance  to  deserve. 

"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Portmore,  June  4,  1659. 

"  Honoured  Sir, — I  have  reason  to  take  a  great  pleasure  that  you 
are  pleased  so  perfectly  to  retaine  me  in  your  memory  and  affections, 
as  if  I  were  still  neere  you,  a  partner  of  your  converse,  or  could  pos- 
sibly oblige  you.     But  I  shall  attribute  this  so  wholly  to  your  good- 

'  Evelyn  Papers,  ined.  ff  Note  (Z.) 
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nesse^  jour  piety  and  candour,  that  I  am  sure  nothing  on  my  part 
can  incite  or  continue  the  least  part  of  those  civilities  and  etideare- 
ments  by  which  you  have  often^  and  still  continue  to  obh'ge  me. 
Sir,  I  received  your  two  little  bookes,  and  am  ver}'  much  pleased 
with  the  golden  booke  of  S.  Chfysostom,  on  which  your  epistle  hath 
put  a  black  enamel^  and  made  a  pretty  monument  for  your  dearest, 
€tningest  miracle  of  a  boy ;  and  when  I  read  it,  I  could  not  choose 
bat  observe  8.  Paurs  rule :  fiebam  cum  flentibiis.  I  paid  a  teare  at 
tlie  hearse  of  that  sweet  child.  Your  other  little  Enchiridion  is  an 
emanation  of  an  ingenious  spirit ;  and  there  are  in  it  observations, 
the  like  of  which  are  seldom  made  by  young  travellers'* ;  and  though 
by  the  publication  of  these  you  have  been  civil  and  courteous  to  the 
commonwealth  of  learning,  yet  I  hope  yoU  will  proceed  to  oblige  us 
in  some  greater  instances  of  your  owne.  I  am  much  pleased  with 
your  waye  of  translation;  and  if  you  would  proceed  m  the  same 
method,  and  give  us  in  English  some  devout  pieces  of  the  fathers, 
and  your  own  annotations  upon  them,  you  would  doe  profit  and  plea- 
sure to  the  publicke.  But  Sir,  I  cannot  easily  consent  that  you  should 
lay  aside  your  Lucretius,  and  having  beene  requited  yourseJle  by  your 
labour,  I  cannot  perceive  why  you  should  not  give  us  the  same  re- 
creation, since  it  will  be  greater  to  us  than  it  could  be  to  you,  to 
whom  it  was  allayed  by  your  great  labour:  especially  you  having 

Even  us  so  large  an  essay  of  your  ability  to  doe  it ;  and  the  world 
iving  given  you  an  essay  of  their  acceptation  of  it. 
''  Sir,  that  Pallavicini  whom  you  mention  is  the  author  of  the  late 
history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  in  Italian. 
I  have  seene  it,  but  had  not  leisure  to  peruse  it  so  much  as  to  give 
any  judgment  of  the  man  by  it.  Besides  this,  he  hath  published  two 
little  manuals  in  12mo,  Asserlionvm  theologicarum  ;  but  these  speake 
bat  very  little  of  the  man.  His  History  indeed  is  a  great  undertaking, 
and  his  family  (for  he  is  of  the  Jesuit  order)  use  to  sell  the  booke  by 
crying  up  the  man :  but  I  thinke  I  saw  enough  of  it  to  suspect  the 
expectation  is  much  bigger  than  the  thing.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Baxter  undervalues  the  gentry  of  England.  You  know  what  spirit 
he  is  of,  but  I  suppose  he  hath  met  with  his  match :  for  Mr.  Pcirs 
hath  attacked  him :  and  they  are  joyn'd  in  the  lists*.  I  have  not 
scene  Mr.  Tliomdike's  booke.  You  make  me  desirous  of  it,  because 
you  call  it  elaborate :  but  I  like  not  the  title  nor  the  subject,  and 
the  man  is  indeed  a  very  good  and  a  learned  man,  but  I  have  not 
seen  much  prosperity  in  his  writings :  but  if  he  have  so  well  chosen 
the  questions,  there  is  no  peradventure  but  he  hath  tumbled  into  his 
heape  many  choice  materials''.  I  am  much  pleas'd  that  you  promise 
to  inquire  into  the  way  of  the  Perfectionists;  but  I  thinke  L.  Pem- 
broke and  Mrs.  Joy,  and  the  lady  Wildgoose,  are  none  of  that  num- 

*  Note  (A  A.)  [Thorndike  censures  Taylor's  doctrine 

I  Note  (B  B.)  Wood,  Athen.  ii.  358.        ol  Original  tin,  £pil.  ii.  10,  20J 
k  ^ote  (C  C.)      Wood,    L  461.— 
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ber.  I  assure  yoa  some  very  leanied  and  very  sober  persons  have 
given  up  their  names  to  it  Castellio  is  their  great  patriarch :  and 
his  dialogue  An  per  Spir.  S,  homo  possit  perfecU  obedire  legi  Dei,  ia 
their  first  essay.  Parker  hath  written  something  lately  of  it^  and  in 
Dr.  Cell's  last  booke  in  folio  there  is  much  of  it.  Indeed,  you  say 
right  that  they  take  in  Jacob  Behmen,  but  that  is  upon  another 
account,  and  they  understand  him  as  nurses  doe  their  children's  im- 
perfect language;  something  by  use^  and  much  by  fancy.  I  hope 
Sir,  in  your  next  to  me  (for  I  flatter  myselfe  to  have  the  happinesse 
of  receiving  a  letter  from  you  sometimes)  you  will  account  to  me  of 
some  hopes  concerning  some  settlement,  or  some  peace  to  religion. 
I  fe^ire  my  peace  in  Ireland  is  likely  to  be  short ;  for  a  presbyterian 
and  a  madman  have  informed  against  me  as  a  dangerous  man  to  their 
religion ;  and  for  using  the  signe  of  the  crosse  in  baptisme.  The 
wor^t  evetit  of  the  information  which  I  feare,  is  my  retume  into 
England ;  which  although  I  am  not  desirous  it  should  be  upon  these 
terms,  yet  if  it  be  without  much  violence,  I  shall  not  be  much 
troubled. 

"  Sir,  I  doe  account  myselfe  extremely  obliged  to  your  kindnesse 
and  charity  in  your  continued  care  of  me  and  bounty  to  me;  it  is  so 
much  the  more,  because  I  have  almost  from  all  men  but  yonrsclfe 
suffered  some  diminution  of  their  kindnesse  by  reason  of  my  absence, 
for  as  the  Spaniard  sayes,  'The  dead  and  the  absent  have  but  few 
friends.'  But  Sir,  I  account  myselfe  infinitely  oblig'd  to  you,  much 
for  your  pension,  but  exceedingly  much  more  for  your  affection, 
which  you  have  so  signally  expressed.  I  pray  Sir,  be  pleased  to 
present  my  humble  service  to  your  two  honoured  brothers :  I  shall 
be  ashamed  to  make  any  addresse,  or  pay  my  thankes  in  words  to 
them,  till  my  Rule  of  Conscience  be  publicke,  and  that  is  all  the  way 
I  have  to  pay  my  debts ;  that  and  my  prayers  that  God  would*.  Sir, 
Mr.  Martin,  bookseller,  at  the  Bell,  in  S.  Paul's  Church-yard,  is  my 
correspondent  in  London,  and  whatsoever  he  receives  he  transmits  it 
to  me  carefully;  and  so  will  Mr.  Boyston,  though  I  doe  not  often 
imploy  him  now.  Sir,  I  feare  I  have  tir'd  you  with  an  impertinent 
letter,  but  I  have  felt  your  charity  to  be  so  great  as  to  doe  much 
more  than  to  pardon  the  excesse  of  my  affections.  Sir,  I  hope  that 
you  and  I  remember  one  another  when  we  are  upon  our  knees.  I 
doe  not  think  of  coming  to  London  till  the  latter  end  of  summer  or 
the  spring,  if  I  can  enjoy  my  quietnesse  here ;  but  then  I  doe  if  God 
permit :  but  beg  to  be  in  this  interval  refreshed  by  a  letter  from  you 
at  your  leisure,  for  indeed  in  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  and  endear- 
ment to, 

Honour'd  Sir, 
Your  very  oblig'd,  most  affectionate  and  humble  servant, 

JER.  TAYLOE™." 
'  Note  (D  D.)  ■  Evelyn  Papers,  ined. 
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In  consequence  of  the  information  laid  against  Taylor,  a  warrant 
was  issued  to  the  governor  of  Carrickfergus  by  tlie  Irish  privy  council 
to  bring  him  before  them  for  examination".  In  the  minutes  of  the 
council  no  other  entry  occurs  relating  to  him,  and  it  is  therefore  pro- 
bable tliat  his  friends  had  power  to  obtain  his  speedy  discharge.  The 
journey  however  to  Dublin,  in  the  heart  of  winter,  was  sufficient  to 
throw  him  into  a  severe  illness,  which  perhaps  was  admitted  by  the 
government  as  a  plea  for  letting  him  off  more  easily. 

In  the  letter  of  lady  Wray  to  which  I  have  already  so  often  re- 
ferred, it  is  said  that  he  about  this  time  '  suffered  much  from  sir 
Phelim  (yNialV  But  this  is  evidently  a  circumstance  respecting 
wliich  her  memory  had  deceived  her,  since  that  weak  and  cruel  chief- 
tain had  suffered  death  some  years  before  Taylor's  arrival  in  Ireland. 
From  his  kindred  and  clan  at  this  time  a  loyalist  had  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend, even  if  they  had  possessed  the  power  of  injuring  him ;  and 
the  CNials,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Irish  septs,  had  been  completely 
crushed  by  the  dreadful  severities  of  Ireton  and  Cromwrll.  In  16 (J 6 
however  the  neighbouring  county  of  Tyrone  was  really  infested  for 
some  time  by  bands  of  Tories  and  White  Boysi^,  and  if  Taylor  kept 
a  farm,  as  from  various  circumstances  he  appears  to  have  done,  it  is 
possible  that  his  cattle  may  on  some  occasion  have  been  stolen ;  a 
circumstance  which  might  be  easily  exaggerated  by  family  tradition, 
till  it  became  in  the  narration  of  his  grandchild  a  persecution  by  the 
Soman  catholics.  But  if  it  had  been  any  thing  considerable,  we 
should  have  found  in  all  probability  some  mention  of  it  in  his  let- 
ters; and  on  the  contrary,  I  am  assured  that  the  traditions  of  the 
country  imply  that  with  the  peasantry  of  that  persuasion,  his  amiable 
temper  and  ascetic  habits  rendered  him  an  object  of  regard  and 
veneration. 

It  was  this  perhaps  which  gave  occasion  to  a  renewal  of  the  report 
of  his  inclination  to  popery,  of  which  he  complains  in  his  '  Letters  to 
persons  changed  in  their  lleligion,*  which,  though  not  now  published, 
appear  to  have  been  written  about  this  time**.  No  new  work  of  his 
issued  from  the  press  this  year,  for  the  *  Ephesian  matron'  is  appre- 
hended by  Mr.  Bonnoy  to  have  been  merely  a  reprint  of  that  story 
as  told  in  the  Holy  Dying '.  The  following  letter  however  was  pub- 
hshed  in  the  Q>avaTo\oyia  of  Dr.  John  Steame,  professor  of  pliilo- 
sophy  in  the  university  of  Dublin ;  and  is  interesting,  as  being,  ex- 
cept the  interminable  epitaph  on  lady  Carbery,  the  only  remaining 

■  Note  (E  E.)  The  one  in  question  bears  date  Monday, 

•  [*0*Neir  p.  xcviii.     be'ow,  and  so  Jan.   II,  1657  (i.e.   165{)  and  refers  to 

Clarendon:  *0'Nealc,*  Hume.)  the  other  two  letters  ('To  persons  changed 

»   Rawdon  Papers,  pp.  218,  223,  &c.  in  their  religion')  as  '  lately  published  ;* 

'  [The   sentence   referred   to   occurs,  ami  the  two  editions  of  these  which  have 

not  in  either  of  the  two  letters  *To  per-  been  collated  for  the  present  publicatiun 

Mns  changed  in  their  religion,*  but  in  the  bear  date,  both  of  them,  A.D.  1657.] 

first  of  the  three  letters  '  To  one  tempted  '  Bonney,  Life,   p.   274.      [But  see 

to  the  Romish  church.'      But  all   the  vol.  iii.  p.  447.] 
letters  were  written  earlier  than  this. 
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specimen  of  the  siuthor's  latinity.  The  conclading  eomplimeni  is 
lively  and  elegant.  For  the  rest,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  flatten 
so  beautifully  in  a  learned  language  as  in  English.  VHHh  the  poor 
book  which  is  beslavered  with  such  deglutitioos  phrases  I  have  na 
acquaintance. 

Tiro  amicisnmo  ei  integerrimo  Johanni  Steame^ 

medicina  et  philoaophia  prqfesiori  doctwimo^ 

€ifxaCp€w. 

Quant  primum  earum  mihi  facta  est  ccpia,  im  9cheda»  ^u&s  imvola^ 
venmt  oculi  et  mens,  amor  et  acumen,  et  tota  quanta  quania  esi  euri* 
ositatis  siipellex,  nt  discemerem  quicquid  id  fuit  quod  parturiens  ei 
ferax  ingenium^  in  lucem  Aodiemam  destinarat  bono  puUico.  Tarn 
recte  novi  ingenium  tiium,  Steami  dociissime,  ex  monumeuiis  pmUicis, 
et  prtnatis  praclara  tva  eruditionis  indieibus,  ut  difficile  now  /uerii 
hariolari  quid  intus  lateret  in  Enchiridion  quod  festinantius  singula-' 
ris  tua  humanitas  pramiserat.  Enimvero  nee  faUus  fui,  PrasensU 
enim  animus  me  in  hisce  tabulis,  ingenii  cupedias  et  beUaria^pUlo^ 
Sophia  inventa  non  vtilgaria,  rationis  tucpov  iiptiM,  artis  medico  qumm 
hodie  in  liibemia  metropoli  adomas,  specimen  non  mediocre :  at  cum 
irrveram  in  interloquium,  {placide  enim  et  moderate  tot  rpayriiAaTu 
adire,  nee  enim  diffitebor,  impos  plane  fui)  me  divinum  senei  ;  et  quern 
pragustaveram,  kpide  quidem  vaticinatus  qualem  perlecturu^  eram 
libellum,  eum  demum  aut  aviditis,  ne  totum  non  exhauirirem^  antpitie- 
sans,  ne  citius  quam  volueram  clauderetnr  festum,  certe  mira  cum  is- 
glnvie  non  uno  mode  ordinata,  ingressi  in  animum  meum :  et  tandem 
ruminans  quod  delibaveram,  sensi  clarissime  (et  latatus  sum)  scientia 
reconditioris  arcana  reserata,  ingenii  incomparahilis  iirixfipfriiiaTa, 
veritatis  illustre  et  ingenuum  ministerium,  et  quastiones  nodosas  satis, 
sed  nee  inutiles,  quas  aut  solvisti  dextre,  aut  dissecuisti  stremie,  in 
omnibus  vel  Arisloteli  vel  Alexandra  suppar:  adeo  ut  non  ineptum 
jndicaverim  gratulari  reipublica  literaria  hoc  novum  emergens  decus, 
imo  et  tibi  in  aurem  insusurrare  quam  fmlicUer  Spartam  hane  exor- 
naveris ;  certe  bono  publico,  honori  academia  Dubliniensis,  usui  et 
omamento  literatorum,  saluti  sedentis  et  demdis  turba  eogiiabundorum 
hominum,  quinimo  et  inclyUe  fama  tua.  Tantum  est:  nihil  enim 
superest  nisi  ut  te  amem,  ut  legam,  ut  relegam,  et  ut  {quod  vcvit 
Socrates  in  intuitu  et  specula tione  mortis)  ego  pro  tuis  de  morte  prm^ 
Claris  lucubrationHms  et  longavitatis  salntartbus  documentis  nuncU" 
par  em  gallum  JBsciilapio  ;  vel  potius  tibi  {quod  Apollinis  filio  Herc^ 
elides  constituit)  Ikaiov  Kprivr\v  ypveriv  tov  6p6<l}ov\      Serpeniem 

'  [Compare  the. high  character  which  raclides  constituit,  tkoSw  itfifynp^    ^«* 

Taylor  gives  of  Steame  in  his  letter  to  o-kcmutos  iv  r^  tov  'AffKKrntiov  yvtunurUf 

the  marquess  of  Ormond,  p.  xcv.  below.]  XP^^  '''^^  ^6^v, — Caouin,  polyhbt 

*  [  Fuit  in  yEscuIapii  gymnaaio  fons  symbol  i  28.J 
olei,  aureo  fomice  conspicuus,  que*^  He- 
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^iem  ei  eanem  in  ode  j1S9Pttiapii  tu  eave.     Etenim  non  iia  pridem 
9etMuti  Mordacntm  anlmaknlorum  moniunculas.     Fale. 

Ex  anumiuimo  recesiu  in  Porimore  dedit 

JEREMIAS  TAYLOR, 
SS,  Tk,  Pr^essar. 

What  follows  is  of  a  very  different  character. 

"to  JOHN  EVELYN,  S8QUIRE. 

"Honoured  and  deare  Sir, — Yours  dated  July  28d  I  received  not  till 
All  Saints'  day  :  it  seemes  it  was  stopp'd  by  the  intervening  troubles 
in  England^:  but  it  was  lodgetl  in  a  good  hand,  and  came  safely  and 
anbroken  to  me.  I  must  needes  beg  the  favour  of  you  that  I  may 
leceiYe  from  you  an  account  of  your  health  and  present  conditions, 
and  of  your  family ;  for  I  feare  concerning  all  my  friends,  but  espe- 
cially for  those  few  very  choice  ones  I  have,  lest  the  present  troubles 
may  have  done  them  any  violence  in  their  affaires  or  content.  It  is 
BOW  long  since  that  cloud  passed;  and  though  I  suppose  the  sky  is 
yet  full  of  meteors  and  evil  prognostics,  yet  you  all  have  time  to  con- 
aider  concerning  your  peace  and  your  securityes.  That  was  not  God's 
time  to  relieve  his  church,  and  I  cannot  understand  from  what  quarter 
that  wind  blew,  and  whether  it  was  for  us  or  against  us.  But  God 
disposes  all  things  wisely ;  and  religion  can  receive  no  detriment  or 
diminution  but  by  our  owne  fault.  I  long,  Sir,  to  come  to  converse 
with  you ;  for  I  promise  to  myselfe  that  I  may  receive  from  you  an 
excellent  account  of  your  progression  in  religion,  and  that  you  are 
entred  into  the  experimental  and  secret  way  of  it,  wiiich  is  that  state 
of  excellency  whether  [whither]  good  persons  use  to  arrive  after  a 
state  of  repentance  and  caution.  My  retirement  in  this  solitary  place 
hath  been,  I  hope,  of  some  advantage  to  me  as  to  this  state  of  reli- 
gion, in  which  I  am  yet  but  a  novice,  but  by  the  goodness  of  God  I 
see  fine  things  before  me  wiiither  I  am  contending.  It  is  a  great 
but  a  good  worke,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  assist  me  with  your  prayers, 
and  to  obtaiiic  of  God  for  me  tiiat  I  may  arrive  to  that  height  of  love 
and  union  with  God,  which  is  given  to  all  those  soules  who  arc  very 
deare  to  God.  Sir,  if  it  please  God,  I  purpose  to  be  in  London  in 
April  next,  where  I  hope  for  the  comfort  of  conversing  with  you.  In 
the  mean  time  be  pleas'd  to  accept  my  thankes  for  your  great  kind- 
nesse  in  taking  care  of  me  in  that  token  you  were  pleased  to  leave 
with  Mr.  Martin.  I  am  sorry  the  evil  circumstances  of  the  times 
made  it  any  way  afilictive  or  inconvenient.  I  had  rather  you  should 
not  have  been  burdened  than  that  I  should  have  received  kiudnesse 
on  hard  conditions  to  you.     Sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  your  studies 

•Notc(FF.) 
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now,  for  I  suppose  you  are  very  buisy  there :  but  I  shall  desire  the 
favour  that  I  may  know  what  you  are  now  doing,  for  you  cannot 
separate  your  affaires  from  being  of  concerne  to^ 

Deare  Sir, 

Tour  very  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant^ 

Portmore,  Nov.  3,  1659.  JEE,  TAYLOR "/' 

With  such  humility  did  the  author  of  the '  Holy  Living  and  Dying* 
regard  his  own  attainments  in  religion,  and  such  were  his  impressions 
of  the  happiness  and  consolation,  even  in  this  life,  conferred  by  a  pure 
and  exalted  piety.  If  there  is  something  mystic  in  the  tone  which  he 
adopts,  and  we  are  reminded,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  of  his  previous  in- 
quiries concerning  the  Perfectionists,  let  it  be  remembered  that  his 
subsequent  no  less  than  his  preceding  writings  bear  testimony  to  his 
freedom  from  any  error  of  the  kind ;  and  that  his  devotion  through 
life  appears  to  have  continued  as  we  have  hitherto  seen  it,  however 
intense,  however  unremitted,  however  (I  had  almost  said)  seraphic, — 
yet  practical,  peaceful,  energetic,  and  orderly ; — of  a  kind  which,  in- 
stead of  seeking  food  in  visions  of  enthusiastic  rapture,  or  displaying 
itself  in  a  fantastical  adoption  of  new  toys  and  instruments  of  theo- 
pathy,  made  him  the  better  friend,  the  better  parent,  the  better  ser- 
vant of  the  state,  the  better  member  and  governor  of  that  church 
which  he  had  defended  in  her  deepest  adversities  \ 

■  Evelyn  Papers,  ined.  ties  in  the  pncticall  part  meerlj  yon  wiU 
*  [To  this  period  belongs  the  follow-  best  of  all  consult  with  your  present  con- 
ing letter  of  Taylor  to  his  friend  Mr.  dition,  and  tlie  greatest  of  your  future 
Graham,  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dub-  hopes,  the  happinesse  of  eternity.   If  you 
Hn.     It  is  preserved  in  a  common-place  desire  it  and  thinke  it  usefuU  I  am  ready 
book  of  bp.  Dopping,  in  the  college  li-  upon  your  first  motion  to  designe  for 
brary,  and  was   published  in  the  Irish  you  a   short  and   usefull  catalogue  of 
Eccles.  Journal,  Jan.  1849  ; —  practicall  divinity  books  which  wiU  not 
**  Portmore,  Jan.  13,  1659  (i.e.  16g)  vex  your  understanding,  but  much  im- 
Sir, — I  understand  by  Mr.  Cowly  that  prove  your  spirit:  When  Mr.  Sheridan 
Mr.  Sheridan  is  out  of  towne,  and  that  returns  I  pray  commend  mee  kindly  to 
causes  to  you  this  trouble  of  receiving  him,  and  tell  him  if  hee  desires  a  larger 
the  inclosed  note  both  for  him  and  your-  and  more  perfect  note  of  books  hee  may 
selfe.     It  is  onely  the  beginning  of  a  have  it  for  calling  for.     I  hope  to  bee  in 
theologicall  library  tilted  to  these  pur-  Dublin  by  the  earliest  spring,  and  then 
poses  that  you  pretend  to,  that  is,  to  bee  I  shall  bee  willing  to  receive  any  of  your 
wise  and  learned  in  the  christian  religion,  desires,  to  which  if  I  can  minister,  I  wiU 
as  it  is  taught  and  professed  in  the  church  not  refuse  to  doe  the  office  ot^  Sir, 
of  England ;    when   your  purses  grow  Your  very  afiectionate  friend 
large,  and  your  designs  beyond  all  tiiat  to  serve  you, 
can  bee  done  by  the  studies  here  described,  JKR.  TAYLOR* 
if  jou  please  to  command  mee  I  wiU  To  my  worthy  friend.  Mr.  Graham, 
draw  you  a  much  larger,  and  such  as  fellow  of  Trinity  coUedg,  neare  Dublin. 
shall   bee   proportioned  to  your  utmost  These, 
aims.     In  the  meane  time  I  desire  you 

to  take  notice  onely  of  the  easiest  part  of  Hee  that  would  improve  in  the  nnder- 

this  employment  pointed  out  by  the  cata-  standing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 

logue  :  if  you  spend  your  time  and  lacul-  England,  so  as  to  bee  able  to  teach  otherty 
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Tliosc  adversities  were  now  drawing  to  an  end,  though  Taylor 
could  not  foresee  it,  and,  as  appears  from  some  expressions  in  the 


muet  bee  carefull  to  understand,  and  bee 
Tery  perfect  in  every  part  of, 

1.  The  common  prayer  booke,  with  aU 
its  rubricks,  or  titles  of  direction :  The 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments:  The 
booke  of  ordination:  and  the  canons 
made  in  1572  and  160].  As  auxiliaries 
to  these  I  advise  you  reade  diligently  and 
frequently  the  5th  booke  of  Hooker's 
Ecclesiasticall  policy ;  the  first  4  books 
are  also  excellent,  but  they  principally 
minister  to  other  purposes. 

Read  also  Mr.  Fisher's  Defence  of  the 
English  liturgy,  and  Dr.  Hammond,  and 
Dr.  Taylor  his  apology  for  liturgies,  and 
the  prefaces  before  his  collection  of  offices. 
Tbese  are  sufficient  for  the  explicating 
and  confirming  her  manner  of  praver  and 
serring  God. 

2.  You  must  understand  and  bee  able 
to  defend  her  government  and  discipline. 
To  this  purpose  you  may  reade  Dr. 
Hammond's  dissertations  against  Blon- 
dell,  and  Dr.  Taylor  his  Episcopacy  as- 
serted, and  what  passed  at  the  isle  of 
Wight  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Hen- 
denon,  and  the  King  and  the  London 
divfaies;  to  which  you  may  adde  Bp. 
Andrews  hia  two  epistles  which  are  in  his 
opuscula. 

[3.]  There  remains  now  her  doctriue 
to  bee  learned,  that  you  may  know  what 
shee  is  jtro  iensu,  as  what  shee  is  pro 
euitm;  and  her  doctrine  is  contained  in 
the  common  prayer  booke,  in  the  Church 
Catechisme,  m  the  39  articles,  and  in  the 
booke  of  Homilies;  for  the  understand- 
ing and  abilities  to  proove  and  defend 
these,  you  most  acquaint  yourselfe  with 
the  positive  and  polemic  discourses  of 
such  as  are  most  eminent  amongst  us : 

Amongst  our  English  Divines  I  recom- 
mend to  you  for  controversy  between  us 
and  the  Church  of  Rome : 

Bp.  Andrews  Tortura  Torti  and  Re- 
sponsio  ad  apologiam  Bellarmini. 

Arch.  Lawd  sgainst  Ffisher. 

Bp.  White  against  Ffisher. 

Ld.  Ffalkland  of  infallibility. 

Dr.  Taylor  of  resll  presence,  and  hia 
two  letters  at  the  end  of  his  Discourse  of 
friendship. 

Dr.  Baron  de  objecto  fidei,  and  every 
thing  of  his. 

Bp.  Mountague  against  the  Oagger. 

Bp.  Bramhall  against  Militiere,  and 
of  Schisme. 

Dr.  Overal  his  defensio  Ecclesiae  An- 
glic 


For  forreiners  the  best  I  know  are 
Chemnitius  his  examen  concilij  Triden- 
tini :  Gerhardi  loci  communes,  which 
serve  to  all  purposes  of  the  whole  body  of 
Divinity,  but  you  must  pare  away  liis 
two  Lutheran  spots,  viz.,  of  consuhstan- 
tiation  and  ubiquity. 

Moulin  against  Cardinal  Perron  in 
defence  of  King  James. 

Episcopius,  whose  whole  works  are 
excellent,  and  containe  tlie  whole  body 
of  ortho<lox  religion. 

Chamier  is  a  very  good  writer,  but  you 
must  abate  his  Calvinisme. 

Vossii  Theses,  and  De  Sacramentomm 
vi  et  efficacift. 

Causabon's  [sic']  Epistle  to  Ffronto 
Ducsus,  and  his  Epistle  to  Cardinal 
Perron  in  behalf  of  King  James. 

For  positive  Theology,  of  our  English 
you  may  choose 

Bp.  Andrews'  Sermons, 

Ffaringdon's  Sermons, 

Dr.  Sanderson's  Sermons, 

Dr.  Ffield  of  the  Church, 

Dr.  Hammond's  practical  Catechisme, 

Dr.  Taylor's  history  of  the  life  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  his  yeare  of  Sermons, 
rule  of  conscience,  and  his  doctrine  and 
practice  of  repentance. 

These  will  serve  your  best  purposes 
sufficiently,  and  when  you  are  master  of 
the  learning  and  religion  contained  in 
these,  you  will  bee  better  able  to  choose 
your  studys  than  I  shall  bee  to  advise 
you. 

Only  be  pleased  to  get  the  Bibliotheca 
Criticorum,  which  contains  all  the  best 
protectant  commentaries,  and  some  others 
not  protestants,  upon  the  whole  Bible, 
and  is  of  itself  an  excellent  library  and 
sufficient  to  all  your  purposes. 

For  a  little  breviary  or  institution  of 
divinity,  I  very  much  commend  to  you  a 
little  booke  called  Declaratio  sententiae 
eoruin  qui  ex  fcederato  Belgio  vocantur 
Remonstrantes,  together  with  the  Apo- 
logia they  published  in  defence  of  it. 

This  Sir,  you  may  please  to  make  the 
beginning  of  your  Library,  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  your  first  studies.  It  were 
well  also  if  you  could  a  little  looke  into 
the  Ecclesiasticall  history,  to  which  pur- 
pose procure  Eusebius,  with  Scaliger's 
admirable  animadversions  upon  it 

The  tripartite  history. 

Calvisius  his  Chronology. 

Bp.  Mountague' s  History  of  the  Church. 

Causabon's  Exercitationes  in  Baronii 
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preceding  letter,  was  uncertain  whether  the  aspect  of  the  times  por- 
tended good  or  an  increase  of  evil.  His  journey  to  London  however, 
which  we  have  seen  him  already  meditating,  and  which  he  again  pro- 
mises to  his  friend  and  himself  in  the  letter  which  stands  next  in  the 
series,  was  as  well  timed  for  his  own  prospects  and  future  advance- 
ment, as  if  he  had  really  been  in  the  secret  of  Monk's  intentions. 

"to  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Portmore,  Feb.  10,  I63. 

''  Honoured  and  deare  Sir, — ^I  received  yours  of  December  2,  in 
very  good  time,  but  although  it  came  to  me  before  Cliristmas,  yet  it 

1)leased  God  about  that  time  to  lay  his  gentle  hand  upon  me ;  for  I 
lad  beene  in  the  worst  of  our  winter  weather  sent  for  to  Dublin  by 
our  late  anabaptist  commissioners ;  and  found  the  evil  of  it  so  great, 
tliat  in  my  going  I  began  to  be  ill :  but  in  my  retuni,  had  my  lU  re- 
doubled and  fixed :  but  it  hath  pleased  God  to  restore  my  health,  I 
hope  ad  majorem  Dsi  gloriam ;  and  now  that  I  can  easily  write,  I 
return  you  my  very  hearty  thanks  for  your  very  obliging  letter,  and 
particularly  for  the  inclosed.  Sir ;  the  apology  you  were  pleased  to 
send  me,  I  read  both  privately  and  heard  it  read  publikely  with  no 
little  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  materials  are  worthy,  and  the 
dress  is  clean,  and  orderly,  and  beauteous :  and  I  wish  that  all  men 
in  the  nation  were  obliged  to  read  it  twice :  it  is  impossible  but  it 
must  do  good  to  those  guilty  persons  to  whom  it  is  not  impossible  to 
repent.  Your  character  hath  a  great  part  of  a  worthy  reward,  that 
it  is  translated  into  a  language  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  read  by 
very  many  beaux  esprits.     But  that  which  I  promise  to  myself  as  an 

annales,  and  then  yoa  may  be  fit  to  read  use  of  and  especiaUy  read  ;  for  'tis  likely 

Baronius  his  annals  without  d.inger.  they  are  the  best  books ;  many  books  are 

When  you  are  pleased  to  looke  into  not  usefull:    Thcs;e   few   will   doe   very 

Schoole  Divinity  the  best  are,  much  for  you,  and  when  you  are  ready 

Aquinas  Summs;    Occam  in  senten-  and  can  find  time,  read  the  fathers  of 
tias ;    Estius  in   sent. ;    Caprcolas  with  the  first  300  years  at  least,  they  are  few, 
Ffareolus  ;  Biel ;  Suarez  upon  Aquinas ;  and  not  very  voluminous,  and  they  are 
hee  is  long,  but,  except  Estius,  is  the  best  the  surest  guides.*' 
of  them,  and  in  some  regards  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  him.  For  information    respecting    ( I )   bp. 

To  these  if  you  will  adde  a  collection  Dopping,  (2)  Mr.  Graham  to  whom  the 

of  little  tractats  of  the  most  eminent  per-  letter  is  addressed,  and  Mr.  Cowly  and 

gons  upon  particular  subjects,  you  will  Mr.  Sheridan  who  are  mentioned  in  the 

find  much  advantage  by  it     I  name  one  beginning  of  it,  and  (3)  some  of  the  works 

or  two  by  way  of  insUnce.    Beverovicius  enumerated,   the   reader  is    referred   to 

his  collection  of  Epistles  de  vitae  ter-  the  notes  with  which  the  letter  was  put 

mino;   Baronius  de  peccato  mortali  et  forth   in  the  Irish  Eccles.  Journal,  as 

veniali ;  but  these  are  innumerable ;  if  above. 

^ou  err  in  the  choice  of  these  your  losse  The  letter  itself  may  be  compared  with 
IS  not  much,  for  they  are  but  of  small  Taylor's  second  sermon  on  the  *  Minis- 
price,  ter's  duty*  &c.  in  vol.  viii. — The  reader 

In  the  reading  these  authors  I  have  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  praise  which 

recommended  to  you,  pray  observe  what  Taylor  bestows  on  Episcopius ;  and  will 

quoUtions  they  have,  that  thereby  you  see  from  this  where  he  may  have  learned 

may  perceive  what  authora  they  make  his  doctrines  respecting  Original  Sin.] 
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eioelleiit  entertainment,  is  your  Efyntm  Brifannicum^.  But  Sir, 
being  you  intend  it  to  the  purposes  of  piety  as  well  as  pleasure,  why 
do  you  not  rather  call  it  ParadUus  tiian  HJysium  ;  since  the  word  is 
used  by  the  Hellenish  Jewes  to  signify  any  place  of  spiritual  and  im- 
material  pleasure,  and  excludes  not  the  material  and  secular.  Sir ; 
I  know  you  a^  such  a  curieux^  and  withal  so  diligent  and  inquisitive, 
that  not  many  things  of  the  delicacy  of  learning,  relating  to  your  sub- 
ject, can  escape  you ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  great  imprudence  in 
ine  to  offer  my  little  mite  to  your  already  digested  heape.  I  hope 
ere  long  to  have  the  honour  to  waite  on  you,  and  to  see  some  parts 
9nd  steps  of  your  progression :  and  then  if  I  see  I  can  bring  any 
thing  to  your  building,  though  but  hair  and  stickes,  I  shall  not  be 
wanting  in  expressing  my  readinesse  to  serve  and  to  honour  you,  and 
to  promote  such  a  worke,  than  which  I  thinke  in  the  world  you  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  apt  and  a  more  ingenious. 

"Sir;  I  do  really  beare  a  share  in  your  feares  and  your  sorrowes 
for  your  deare  boy.  I  doe  and  shall  pray  to  God  for  him ;  but  I 
know  not  what  to  say  in  such  things.  If  God  intends  by  these  clouds 
to  convey  him  and  you  to  brighter  graces  and  more  illustrious  glories 
respectively,  I  dare  not  with  too  much  passion  speake  against  the  so 
ffreat  good  of  a  person  that  is  so  deare  to  me,  and  a  child  that  is  so 
deare  to  you.  But  I  hope  that  God  will  doe  what  is  best :  and  I 
humbly  beg  of  him  to  choose  what  is  that  best  for  you  both.  As 
soon  is  the  weather  and  season  of  the  spring  gives  leave,  I  intend  by 
Ood's  permission  to  rctume  to  Enghmd  :  and  when  I  come  to  Lon- 
don with  the  first  to  waite  on  you,  for  whom  I  have  so  great  regard, 
and  from  whom  I  have  received  so  many  testimonies  of  a  worthy 
friendship,  and  in  whom  I  know  so  much  worthinesse  is  deposited. 

I  am,  most  faithfully  and  cordially. 

Your  very  affectionate  and  obliged  servant. 


Tliis  journey  to  London,  though  probably  undertaken  with  no 
further  expectations  than  of  seeing  his  friends,  and  giving  the  last 
inspection  to  his  Ductor  dnbitantium  in  its  progress  through  the 
press,  was  propitious  to  Taylor's  advancement.  His  name  appeared 
among  the  signatures  of  loyalists  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  affixed 
to  their  declaration  of  April  24,  1660,  in  which  they  expressed  the 
moderation  of  their  views,  and  tlieir  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 

{'ustice  of  Monk  and  his  government.  He  was  thus  advantageously 
>rought  under  the  notice  of  his  sovereign,  on  his  return  to  the  throne, 
as  a  faithful  adherent  to  monarchy  and  episcopacy;  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  dedicating  to  him  tlie  great  work  to  which  his  best 
years  had  been  devoted, — on  which  of  all  his  compositions  he  had 

7  Note  (6  6.)  "  £?elyn  Papen,  ined. 
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bestowed  the  most  time  and  labour,  the  most  anxiety  and  prayer, — 
and  in  which  of  all  others  he  seems  to  have  pleased  himself  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  laying  the  foundations  of  his  future  fame,  and  ren- 
dering an  acceptable  service  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
received  has  altogether  answered  these  anticipations.  With  all  its 
learning,  most  widely  ransacked  and  most  prodigally  displayed, — with 
all  its  acuteness  of  argument  and  criticism,  its  strong  practical  good 
sense,  and  its  admirable  moderation, — the  Dtictor  dtUntantium  has 
perhaps  been  among  the  least  read  and  least  popular  of  his  writings. 
The  world  have  been  less  anxious  to  study  than  to  talk  of  and  ad- 
mire; its  object,  even  at  its  first  appearance,  was  in  some  degree 
accounted  obsolete,  and  its  sphere  of  utility  limited ;  and  while  his 
devotional  works  have  found  their  way  into  every  closet  and  every 
cottage,  his  opus  magnum  reposes  on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries,  in 
company  with  the  neglected  giants  of  an  earlier  day,  the  Summa  sen- 
tenlianim,  and  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus. 

How  far  this  neglect  is  merited  or  undeserved, — how  far  it  is  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  his  design,  or  incidental  to  the  manner  in 
which  that  design  is  executed, — a  better  opportunity  will  hereafter  be 
aflforded  for  enquiring.  I  will  here  only  observe,  that  the  times  in 
which  it  appeared  had  in  themselves  a  natural  and  inevitable  tendency 
to  rob  the  Ductor  dubitantium  of  even  its  due  share  of  popukor 
notice  and  favour.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitation^ 
which  left  men  Uttle  desire,  and  less  leisure,  to  open  folios  of  casuistry. 
Every  body  was  agitated  by  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved  well 
or  ill  of  the  restored  monarch  and  his  family ;  and  the  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment,— the  fears  of  persecution, — the  triumph  of  the  loyal, — and 
the  doubts  of  those  few  who  saw  deeper  into  Charles's  character, — 
were  succeeded  by  a  long  and  disgusting  course  of  tyranny  and  civil 
dissension,  and  by  a  school  of  literature  and  composition,  of  all  others 
which  this  country  has  seen,  the  least  favourable  to  genius,  and  the 
most  unlike  that  style  of  thinking  and  expression  which  had  distin- 
guished Jeremy  Taylor  and  his  contemporaries. 

After  the  completion  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  importance, 
it  would  with  most  men  have  been  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected, 
that  they  should  suspend  awhile  the  labours  of  composition.  But 
the  rapidity  of  Taylor's  pen  was  such,  that  it  is  necessary  to  mark 
the  fact  that  only  one  more  work  of  his  appeared  this  year,  the 
'  Worthy  Communicant  / — accompanied  by  his  beautiful  sermon  at 
the  funeral  of  sir  George  Dalstone.  The  dowager  princess  of  Orange 
was  at  this  time  in  England,  on  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  her 
brother ;  and  the  volume  is  inscribed  to  her,  in  a  dedication  in  which 
Taylor  eulogizes  not  only  her  virtues,  but  those  of  the  king,  in  a 
strain  which  may  be  forgiven  to  a  triumphant  loyalist,  when  speaking 
of  a  young  and  graceful  monarch,  whose  dignified  and  prudent  con- 
duct under  misfortune,  and  whose  supposed  constancy  in  maintaining 
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against  all  temptations  his  allegiance  to  the  church  of  England,  had 
inspired  hopes  of  a  wisdom  and  piety,  which  his  subsequent  conduct 
but  too  lamentably  disappointed. 

The  merits  which  Taylor  had  to  plead  with  the  restored  govern- 
ment were  exceeded  by  those  of  few  persons  in  his  profession.  Of 
all  the  episcopal  clergy,  old  Sanderson  alone  perhaps  excepted,  there 
was  none  who  could  compete  with  him  in  the  renown  of  learning  and 
genius.  His  character  had  remained  unsullied  by  any  compliance 
with  the  factious  or  fanatical  party,  during  the  time  of  their  greatest 
triumphs.  He  had  been  the  object  of  a  more  than  common  suspicion 
and  severity  on  the  part  of  the  usurping  government;  and  even  his 

Eolemical  antagonists  were  in  the  habit  of  bearing  testimony  to 
is  blameless  life,  and  the  ardour  of  his  piety.  Whether  his  union 
with  the  king's  natural  sister  was  known  or  pleaded,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted.  If  it  were,  it  is  possible  that  this  circumstance  may 
have  contributed  to  determine  the  scene  of  his  promotion  ;  and  that 
Charles  was  not  unwilling  to  remove  to  a  distance  a  person  whose 
piety  might  lead  him  to  reprove  many  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  who 
would  have  a  plausible  pretence  for  speaking  more  freely  than  the 
rest  of  the  dignified  clergy. 

It  may  be  believed  however  that  Taylor  himself  would  be  by  no 
means  displeased  with  his  destination,  though  in  some  respects  a  more 
obscure  one  than  from  the  circumstances  enumerated  he  might  have 
looked  for.  His  family  were  already  in  Ireland,  and  though  the 
Mandinam  property  was  now  relieved  from  sequestration,  the  state  of 
his  worldly  affairs  can  hardly  have  been  such  as  to  make  the  expense 
of  removal  desirable.  To  the  country  of  his  refuge  he  seems  to  have 
felt  considerable  attachment;  and  the  persuasions  of  the  marquess, 
afterwards  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  the  great  pillar  of  the  episcopal 
cause,  and  who  was  extremely  and  laudably  solicitous  to  fill  the  sees 
of  his  native  kingdom  with  learning  and  piety,  would  naturally  be 
employed  both  to  forward  the  appointment  and  reconcile  him  to  it. 
He  was  accordingly  nominated  on  the  6th  of  August  after  the  king's 
return,  under  the  privy  seal,  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor, 
and  shortly  after  elected  by  Ormoud's  recommendation  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Dublin*. 

These  situations  were  very  far  from  sinecures.  In  the  university 
every  tiling  was  to  be  undone  and  begun  anew,  in  consequence  of  the 
disorders  introduced  during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
revenues  had  been  dilapidated,  and  the  land  in  many  instances  alie- 
nated. None  of  the  members  then  in  possession  had  any  legal  title 
cither  to  scholarship  or  fellowship;  all  having  been  introduced  by 
irregular  elections,  or  by  the  direct  interference  of  the  usurping  go- 

•  Rot  Pat  Cane.  Hibern.  2nda  para,  Mason.  [Taylor  took  the  oaths  as  vicc- 
t  14,  15.  For  this  date  and  reference,  I  chancellor  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
tm  obliged  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Monk     ing  year.] 
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▼eminent.  And  as  by  the  statutes  of  the  college  no  election  could 
be  made  but  by  the  provost  and  the  concurring  votes  of  at  least  four 
seniors,  it  was  proposed  by  Taylor  that  himself  as  vice-chancellor,  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin  as  visitor,  and  the  new  provost  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  should  be  empowered  by  their  own  authority 
to  elect  seven  senior  fellows,  who  were  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  from 
which  the  society  should  again  take  its  beginning.  Ormond  however 
chose  to  keep  this  appointment  in  his  own  hands,  though  he  so  far 
complied  with  the  proposal  as  to  desire  the  vice-chancellor  and  pro- 
vost to  recommend  five  persons  who  might  by  the  royal  authority  be 
made  fellows ;  and  Taylor  had  in  consequence  the  satisfaction  of  pro- 
curing a  fellowship  for  his  friend  Dr.  Stearne,  already  mentioned 
(though  a  married  man,  and  therefore  not  statutably  eligible)  on  the 

?Jea  that  in  so  great  a  scarcity  of  able  candidates,  his  leaniing,  and 
ong  acquaintance  with  the  college,  made  his  presence  absolutely 
necessary.  In  tlie  mean  time  Taylor  undertook  the  task  of  collecting, 
arranging,  revising,  and  completing  the  body  of  statutes  which  bishop 
Bedell  had  left  unfinished ;  in  settling  the  form  and  conditions  under 
which  degrees  were  to  be  conferred;  in  appointing  public  lectures 
and  disputations ;  and  in  laying  the  basis  of  the  di:$tinguished  repu- 
tation which  the  university  of  Dublin  has  since  retained,  in  spite  of 
its  unfortunate  situation  in  a  luxurious  metropolis,  and  the  disad- 
vantageous competition  which  it  has  been  compelled  to  carry  on  with 
the  elder  and  more  extensive  establishments  of  the  sister  kingdom  \ 

^  Cartr'i  Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  thankfulnetR  and  humility  returned  their 

208.     [Carte  drew   hit  account  of  the  just  apprehensions  of  your  favour  and 

condition  of  the  university  from  two  let-  profci^sious  of  their  duty   to  your   ex-- 

tcrs  of  Taylor's  (Carte  MSS.  fo.  SS.)  cellency. 
which  may  as  well  be  given  entire ; —  But  when  I  came  to  a  more  particulat 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellence.  inspection  into  the  state  of  the  university, 

Although  all  my  little  fortune  and  more  I  found  all  things  in  a  perfect  disorder; 

weighty  employment  is  wholly  owing  to  indeed  so  great  a?;  can  be  imagined  to  b« 

your  lordship's  favour  and  nobleness,  yet  consequent  to  a  sad  war,  and  an  evil  in- 

I  shall  never  divertise  your  great  alTairA  competeut  government  set  over  them, 

by   any   impertinent  expression  of  ray  To  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  with 

thankfulness;  but  when  I  have  assured  the  assistance  of  the  provost,  and  princi- 

your  excellency  that  by  all  the  services  pally  by  the  authority  and  countenanct 

of  my  life  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  honour  of  your  excellency,  endeavour  to  give  a 

to  your  name,  and  to  discharge  that  trust  timely  remedy. 

which  your  excellency  hath  been  pleased  But  before  anything  can  be  done  regu* 

to  impose  on  me  in  the  service  of  your  larly,  I  shall  humbly  represent  to  your 

university  of  Dublin,  I  shaU  only  ac-  excellency  that  something  must  be  done 

quaint  your  lordship  with  such  particulars  irregularly ,  because  the  usual  order  of 

of  business  as  relate  to  your  charge,  and  things  is  not  only  disturbed,  but  over- 

that  fidelity  which  your  excellency  ought  thrown,  and  for  the  present  made  ira* 

to  expect  from  me.  possible.     For  there  is  indeed  a  heap  of 

After  my  arrival  at  Dublin,  I  visited  men  and  boys,  but  no  body  of  a  coUege, 

the  college,  and  acquainted  them  with  no  one  member,  either  fellow  or  scholar, 

your  excellency's  great  regard  and  ten-  having  any  legal  title  to  hia  place,  but 

der  affection  to  them,  your  care  of  their  thrust  in  by  tyranny  and  chance.     Now 

advantages,  and  your  earnest  desires  of  because  by  the  statutes  of  the  college  no 

their  regular  comportment  according  to  election  can  be  made  but  by  the  provost 

the  laws  of  the  church,  and  the  particular  and  four  senior  fellows  at  the  least,  and 

statutes  of  the  house.    They  with  aU  there  is  not  one  remaining  of  the  wholb 
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His  labours  in  his  diocese  were  still  greater^  and  their  result  at  first 
fax  less  satisfactory^  inasmuch  as  their  scope  was  more  extended,  and 


fonndatioD,  it  it  necessary  that  we  ha?o 
recoane  to  your  excellency  to  reinstate 
the  coUege  in  a  capacity  of  making  re- 
gular elections. 

To  which  purpose  if  your  excellency 
will  he  pleased  to  send  a  letter  to  myself 
your  Tice- chancellor,  and  to  the  arch- 
hishop  of  Duhlin  who  is  also  a  yisitor, 
ADd  to  the  proYost,  to  enable  us  to  make 
an  election  of  the  seven  senior  fellows, 
then  the  coUege  will  be  in  its  former 
state  and  possibility  of  proceeding  ac- 
eording  to  the  statutes,  and  making  other 
elections;  but  unless  such  a  power  be 
granted  by  your  excellency,  or  procured 
from  his  most  sacred  majesty,  nothing  at 
all  can  be  done,  and  the  college  will  re« 
main  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 

There  are  many  other  things  very  ma- 
terial to  be  offered  to  your  excellency  if 
you  shall  be  pleased  to  continue  to  me 
this  leare  of  addressing  my  letters  to 
your  lordship.  But  this  being  the  first 
great  necessity  without  the  supply  of 
which  nothing  can  be  done,  I  humbly 
ofier  it  to  the  speedy  consideration  of  your 
excellency ;  for  whose  increase  of  houour 
and  happiness  I  shall  frequently  and 
passionately  pray ;  for  the  present  hum- 
bly begging  your  pardon,  and  that  you 
wiU  be  pU^iscd  to  allow  in  me  this  am- 
bition of  calling  myself, 

My  most  excellent  lord. 
Your  excellency's  most  obliged 
and  most  dutiful  servant, 
JER.  TAYLOR  DUNENSIS. 
Dublin,  Oct  3,  1660." 

"Dublin,  Dec.  19,  1660. 
May  it  please  your  £xcellence. 
Mr.  Seele,  the  provost  of  the  College, 
and  myself,  according  to  the  care  com- 
mitted to  us,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  us 
by  your  excellence,  have  upon  greatest 
deliberation  concluded,  and  do  now  hum- 
bly present  to  your  Excel,  these  persons 
inclosed  in  the  schedule  snnexed,  to  be 
senior  fellows  of  the  college,  i  will  not 
interrupt  your  greater  affairs  with  any 
particular  account  of  the  reasons  of  the 
electing  every  one  of  them;  only  in 
general  th^  are  all  very  worthy  of  the 
favour  your  excellency  intends  to  them, 
and  are  all  capable  of  election  by  statute 
without  dispensation  :  one  only  excepted, 
whose  worthiness  is  not  (1  suppose)  un- 
known to  your  excellence,  at  least  by 
fame,  I  mean  Dr.  Stearne,  whose  great 
lettming,  and  skill  in  the  college  affairs, 


we  cannot  want ;  and  therefore  though  he 
was  a  married  man,  and  lives  in  a  house 
of  the  college  very  near  to  it,  yet  we 
thought  it  fit  to  present  him  to  your  ex- 
cellence, and  the  provost  humbly  and 
earnestly  desires  he  may  be  admitted  (at 
least  till  the  college  afiSiirs  be  quite  set- 
tled) to  this  capacity  of  serving  the  col- 
lege, and  doing  honour  to  it,  in  our  great 
want  of  able  men.  This  we  humbly  sub- 
mit to  your  excel.,  only  representing  the 
great  sdvantage  the  college  will  receive 
by  him. 

If  your  excellence  do  not  disapprove 
this  election,  we  humbly  desire  his  Ma- 
jesty's confirmation  of  it  may  be  obtained  t 
that  as  these  men  receive  the  academical 
honours  and  advantages  from  your  ex- 
cellency's favour,  so  by  the  gracious  con- 
cession of  his  Majesty,  who  is  the  founder 
and  perpetual  patron,  they  rony  be  legally 
enabled  to  make  leases  and  to  improve 
their  rents,  which  at  this  time  are  very 
low,  and  insufficient  to  maintain  tliem. 

But,  may  it  please  your  excellence, 
though  by  this  means  we  shall  be  a  per- 
fect college,  yet  we  are  but  an  imperfect 
university.  For  we  have  no  public  sta- 
tutes relating  to  an  university,  no  esta- 
blished formes  of  collating  degrees,  no 
public  lectures,  no  schools ;  no  Hegius 
professor  of  Divinity,  and  scarce  any 
ensigncs  academical.  But  if  your  excel- 
lence will  be  pleased  to  give  me  power 
and  command,  I  will  endure  the  labour 
of  collecting  and  framing  such  statutes, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  most  prudent 
persons  I  can  have,  as  are  necessary, 
honourable  and  useful,  and  present  them 
to  your  excellence;  that  upon  advice 
with  persons  experienced  in  (sic)  skilled 
in  such  things  you  may  please  to  approve 
them,  and  obtain  a  sanction  and  confir- 
mation of  them  :  that  posterity  may  see 
the  university  rising  to  its  full  state  and 
splendour  under  the  government  and 
conduct  of  your  excellence. 

I  humbly  submit  these  things  to  your 
excellency's  wisdom,  humbly  desiring 
the  continuance  and  increase  of  your 
favour  to  the  university,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  it,  and  amongst  them  to 

My  most  honorable  Lord, 
Your  excellency's  most  obliged 
and  most  humble  servant, 
JEREM.  DUNENSIS  ELECT." 

(Note,  Taylor  writes,  'your  excel- 
lence;'   sometimes,   but    rarely,  'your 
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the  prejudices  against  which  he  had  to  contend  were  of  deeper  root, 
and  involved  more  important  interests. 

It  has  happened  almost  uniformly  in  cases  of  religions  difference, 
that  those  schisms  have  been  most  bitter,  if  not  most  lasting,  which 
have  arisen  on  topics  of  dispute  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
where  the  contending  parties  had  apparently  least  to  concede,  and 
least  to  tolerate.  Nor  are  there  many  instances  on  record  which 
more  fully  and  more  unfortunately  exemplify  this  general  observation, 
than  that  of  the  quarrel  and  final  secession  of  the  puritan  clergy  from 
the  church  in  tlie.year  1662.  Both  parties  in  that  case  were  agreed 
on  tlie  essentials  of  Christianity.  Both  professed  themselves  not  un- 
willing to  keep  out  of  sight,  and  mutually  endure  the  few  doctrinal 
points  on  which  a  difference  existed  between  them.  The  leading 
puritans  were  even  disposed  to  submit  to  that  episcopal  government, 
their  opposition  to  which  during  former  reigns  nad  created  so  much 
disturbance,  and  had  led  by  degrees  to  such  abundant  bloodshed  and 
anarchy.  And  it  is  no  less  true  than  strange,  that  this  great  quarrel, 
which  divided  so  many  holy  and  learned  preachers  of  the  common 
faith,  was  occasioned  and  perpetuated  by  men  who,  chiefly  resting 
their  objections  to  the  form  and  colour  of  an  ecclesiastical  garment, 
the  wording  of  a  prayer,  or  the  injunction  of  kneeling  at  the  eucha- 
rist,  were  willing  for  questions  like  these  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
religious  world,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  same  severities  which 
they  had  previously  inflicted  on  the  episcopal  clergy. 

With  these  men,  whether  in  England  or  Ireland,  there  were  appa- 
rently only  three  lines  of  conduct  for  the  ruUng  powers  to  follow. 
The  first  was  the  adoption  of  such  a  liturgy  and  form  of  church 
government  as  would  at  once  satisfy  the  advocates  of  episcopacy  and 
presbytery.  This  was  attempted  in  vain,  and  was  indeed  a  measure 
the  failure  of  which  a  very  slight  attention  to  the  prejudices  and 
animosity  of  both  parties  would  have  enabled  a  bystander  to  anti- 
cipate. The  second  was  that  which  was,  at  least  virtually,  promised 
by  the  king  in  the  declaration  of  Breda ;  that,  namely,  uniformity  of 
discipUne  and  worship  should  for  the  present  not  be  insisted  on; 
that  the  presbyterian  and  independent  preachers  should  during  their 
lives  be  continued  in  the  churches  where  they  were  settled ;  ejecting 
only  those  who  had  been  forcibly  intruded,  to  the  prejudice  of  per- 
sons yet  alive,  and  who  might  legally  claim  re-instatement ;  and 
filling  up  the  vacancies  of  such  as  died,  with  ministers  episcopally 
ordained  and  canonically  obedient    In  this  case  it  is  possible  tha^ 

fXctUraey  ;*  httt  in  the  posaecsiYe  casc^  John  Steune,  ly.  in  Ph^ritie. 

*  jour  txeeUcneict.*)  Josbuah  Cowley,  M'.  ia  Arts. 

Richard  Lingard. 
**  T^  aamm  of  persons  nrescnted  to  his  AViniam  Vinceut 

ellence  Jemce  L«L  Marquis  of  Or-  Panic  Sheridan. 

\  9m  most  Konoared  Chancellor,  as  JBKKM.  DUXEXSIS  KLECT : 


W  it  to  be  odmittwl  into  senior  Wlow.  Vice-Cancellarios. 

!**•  i^  A*  •'^^^V  Of  tko  tt  Trinity  j^,^  Seele,  prsep.  ekctus."] 
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as  the  stneam  of  preferment  and  patronage  would  have  been  confined 
to  those  who  conformed ;  as  the  great  body  of  the  nation  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  liturgy,  and  gave  a  manifest  preference  to  those 
churches  where  it  was  used® ;  and  as  the  covenanting  clergy  would 
have  no  longer  been  under  the  influence  of  that  point  of  honour 
which,  when  its  observance  was  compulsory,  induced  them  to  hold 
out  against  it,— the  more  moderate,  even  of  the  existing  generation, 
would  have  by  degrees  complied  with  their  own  interests  and  the  in- 
clination of  their  flocks;  while  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  in- 
creasing infirmities  of  age,  must  in  a  few  years  have  materially  dimi- 
nished the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  more  pertinacious.  We 
have  found  in  fact  by  experience,  that  the  liturgy  has  through  its 
intrinsic  merits  obtained  by  degrees  no  small  degree  of  reverence  even 
among  those  who  on  other  grounds,  or  on  no  grounds  at  all,  dissent 
from  the  church  of  England  as  at  present  constituted :  and  it  is 
possible  that  by  thus  forbearing  to  press  its  observance  on  those 
whose  minds  were  so  ill  prepared  to  receive  it,  a  generation  would 
soon  have  arisen  to  whom  their  objections  would  have  appeared  in 
their  natural  weakness,  and  the  greatest  and  least  rational  of  those 
schisms  had  been  prevented,  which  have  destroyed  the  peace  and 
endangered  the  existence  of  the  British  churches. 

But  while  we  at  the  present  day  are  amusing  ourselves  with 
schemes  of  what  we  should  have  done  had  we  lived  in  the  time  of 
our  fathers^  it  may  be  well,  for  the  justification  of  these  last,  to  con- 
sider how  little  the  principles  of  toleration  were  then  understood  by 
either  party ;  how  deeply  and  how  recently  the  episcopal  clergy,  and 
even  the  laity  of  the  same  persuasion,  had  suffered  from  the  very 
persons  who  now  called  on  them  for  forbearance ;  how  ill  the  few 
measures  which  were  really  proposed  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  were 
met  by  the  disingenuousness  of  some  of  the  presbyterian  leaders,  and 
the  absurd  bigotry  of  others*,  and  the  reasonable  suspicion  which 
was  thus  excited  that  nothing  would  content  them  but  the  entire  pro- 
scription of  the  forms  to  which  they  objected.  Nor  can  we  greatly 
wonder  that  under  such  circumstances  the  third  and  simplest  course 
was  adopted,  that  namely  of  imposing  afresh  on  all  a  liturgy,  to  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  was  ardently  attached,  and  the  disuse  of 
which  in  any  particular  parishes  (when  the  majority  of  congregations 
enjoyed  it)  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  abundant  discontent  and 
inconvenience.  These  considerations  are  indeed  no  apology  for  the 
fresh  aggressions  of  which  the  episcopalian  party  were  guilty;  for 
their  unseasonable  though  well  intended  alterations  of  the  liturgy, 
and  the  hostile  clauses  inserted  in  their  new  act  of  uniformity.  Far 
less  can  they  extenuate  the  absurd  wickedness  of  the  persecution 
afterwards  resorted  to  against  those  whom  these  measures  had  con- 
firmed in  their  schism.     But  they  may  lead  us  to  apprehend  that 

•  Clarendon,  Life,  p.  157,  ed.  1759.  *  Note  (H  H.) 

I.  g 
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(though  a  very  few  concessions  more  would  have  kept  such  inen  as 
BsEiier  and  Philip  Henry  in  the  church)  thei^  would  have  been  very 
many  whom  no  concession  would  have  satisfied;  and  that  tiid  offence 
of  schism  was  in  a  ^reat  degree  inevitable,  tiiough  a  different  course 
on  the  side  of  the  victorious  party  might  have  tendered  it  of  less  wide 
diffusion^  and  of  less  deep  and  lasting  malignancy. 

If  a  temper  thus  unfavourable  to  peace  prevailed  in  England^  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  Ireland  it  was  still  more  powerful.  Even 
among  the  episcopalian  clergy,  during  the  oontinuatloe  of  their  esta^ 
blishment,  no  inconsiderable  leaven  of  puritanism  had  been  found; 
and  the  venerable  Usher  himself,  though  during  the  triumph  ot  Cid- 
vinism  he  saw  reasons  for  altenng  his  sentiments,  gave  encourage- 
ment at  an  earlier  period  by  his  example  and  his  patronage  to  these 
unattractive  and  gloomy  tenets*  But^  by  the  absurd  and  most  miser- 
able  rebellion  of  the  Roman  catholics,  begun  in  rashness  and  mis- 
calculation by  the  crazy  patriotism  of  Boger  More ;  carried  on  in 
folly  and  brutal  cruelty  by  the  dfunken  O'Neill  and  the  savage  rabble 
whom  he  could  neither  lead  not  control;  and  suppressed  by  a  system 
of  military  tyranny  the  most  perfect,  the  most  effectual,  the  most 
wicked  and  remorseless,  of  which  Christendom  affords  an  example;^ 
the  protestant  episcopal  clergy  had  all  been  swept  away  from  that  ill- 
Starred  kingdom.  Thdr  places  had  been  supplied  by  the  most  sealoua 
adherents  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  covenant,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  those  who  had  profited  during  the  merciless 
svstem  of  confiscation  which  Cromwell  had  put  in  practice,  and  by 
the  officers  and  men  of  a  numerous  army,  formed  in  his  school  and 
under  his  immediate  auspices,  whom  the  government  could  neither 
pay  nor  discharge,  and  who,  though  they  had  concurred  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  crown,  were  very  Utde  disposed  to  sanction  that  of  the 
mitre. 

Already  these  men  had  gained  confidence  by  the  delav  which  inter- 
vened between  the  royal  designation  of  the  new  bishops  to  their 
respective  sees,  and  their  solemn  consecration  to  the  sacred  office* 
And  it  is  probable  that  but  for  the  zeal  of  Ormondi  seconded  by  his 
great  popularity,  and  by  the  firmness  of  the  small  majority  oi  Irish 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  attached  by  old  reeollec^ons  and  a 
sense  of  recent  oppression  to  the  institutions  which  Calvinism  had 
supplanted,  the  hierarchy  and  the  Common  Prayer  would  have  had  a 
similar  and  a  yet  earlier  extinction  in  that  kingdom  than  in  Scotland. 
Fortunately  for  good  taste  and  rational  piety,  the  friends  of  both  were 
triumphant;  and  more  happily  still  for  the  national  honour  and 
prosperity,  the  restoration  of  both  was  effected  without  any  of  those 
severities  towards  dissenters  which  in  England  and  Scotland  disgrace 
the  annals  of  Charles  the  second.  Yet  the  year  1660  passed  away 
without  any  steps  being  taken  in  favour  of  episcopacy;  and  it  was 
only  on  January  the  27th  of  the  following  year,  that  two  archbbhops 
and  ten  bishops  were  consecrated  by  BramhaU,  formttdy  bishop  of 
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Deny,  and  now  primate,  with  great  pomp  and  loud  exaltation  of  the 
loyally,  in  the  cathedral  of  S.  Patrick.  Of  the  bishops  Taylor  was 
one,  and  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon.  Of  his  talents  indeed  the 
government  in  charch  and  state  seem  to  have  been  fully  sensible,  and 
naturally  anxious  to  avail  themselves,  since  it  was  he  who  was  also 
called  on  to  preach  on  the  eighth  of  May  before  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  and  again  before  the  primate  at  his  metropolitan  visita- 
tion of  Down  and  Connor. 

Honours  and  preferment  were  now  flowing  fast  upon  him.  In 
February  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy  council,  and  on 
the  thirtieth  of  April,  in  addition  to  his  former  diocese,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  aaministration  of  the  small  adjacent  one  of  Dro- 
more,  "  on  account,''  in  the  words  of  the  writ  under  the  privy  seal, 
'^  of  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  industiy®.'' 


•  Rot  Pat  13  Car.  II.  2nda  pan, 
bde.  See  also  Harris'a  YTne,  p.  265. 
[The  dreumstanGea  under  which  Bro- 
mott  was  annexed  to  Down  and  Connor, 
are  made  known  to  us  from  the  follow- 
ing  letter  addressed  by  Taylor  to  Or- 
mood,  a  few  weeks  before  Uie  appoint- 
Bcot  WMB  made : — 

•^  Hilsborongh,  March  28, 1661. 

May  it  please  ^our  excellence. 
I  am  not  wiUing  to  interrupt  your 
greater  affiurs  by  any  thing  of  lesser  con- 
sequence, except  where  my  duty  obliges ; 
but  what  concerns  the  good  of  your  ex- 
cellency's great  charge  the  university, 
I  know  your  excellency  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit the  trouble,  and  requires  of  me  to 
oiler  to  your  consideration  all  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  advantages  to  it :  and  now, 
ny  lord,  by  a  joined  consent  they  have 
netitioned  to  your  excellency  to  procure 
UYOur  from  his  Majesty  for  the  Munster 
lands ;  which  besides  that  they  who  were 
possessed  of  them  have  forfeited  their  in- 
terest in  them,  they  have  also  broken  that 
eoTenant  by  which  they  became  invested 
in  tbcm;  and  if  your  excellency  shall 
be  pleased  to  obtain  of  his  Majesty  the 
fsTOtir  which  they  humbly  petition  for, 
as  it  will  be  no  prejudice  to  the  just  in- 
terest of  any  one,  so  it  will  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  college  and  university, 
and  a  very  considerable  encouragement 
to  learning.  But  if  your  excellency  in 
your  wisdom  and  favour  to  the  university 
ahall  think  it  fit  to  obtain  this  for  them, 
I  humbly  desire  your  excellency  to  re- 
serve to  yourself  a  power  of  dispensing 
the  advantages  so,  that  as  the  society  of 
the  college  receives  increase  of  salary,  so 
also  a  part  of  it  may  be  expended  in  the 
faonorazy  and  useful  employment  of  the 
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university,  and  her  ministers,  that  it  may 
increase  in  both  capacities,  collegiate  and 
academical. 

And  now,  my  lord,  I  shall  beg  of  your 
excellency  to  give  me  leave  to  add  a  post- 
script for  myself;  which  alone  I  would 
not  have  done,  but  in  attendance  to  this 
other  of  the  university.  The  bishop  of 
Meath  is  dying;  the  bishopric  lies  near 
Dublin,  and  fit  for  yourvice-chancellor'i 
duty  and  attendance  on  the  trust  you 
have  put  in  me;  and  if  your  excellency 
shall  be  plea&ed  to  obtain  my  translation 
thither,  I  hope  the  fruit  of  it  will  accrue 
to  the  college,  and  no  less  to  the  church, 
but  in  some  regards  more.  Here  I  am 
perpetually  contending  with  the  worst  of 
the  Scotch  ministers.  I  have  a  most  un- 
comfortable employment,  but  I  bless  God, 
I  have  broke  their  knot,  I  have  overcome 
the  biggest  difficulty,  and  made  the  charge 
easy  for  my  successor  ;  and  now  I  humbly 

ritition  your  excellency's  favour  in  this, 
suppose  none  of  my  brethren  will  op- 
pose nie  in  this  ;  but  expect  I  should  re- 
ceive the  favour.  I  shall  use  no  other 
argument  to  your  excellency,  but  a  plain 
and  just  sppeal  to  your  wisdom  and 
nobleness,  for  from  thence  only  I  derive 
all  my  hopes.  My  lord,  I  am  in  all  duty 
and  obedience 

Your  excellency's  most  obliged 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

JEREM.  DUNENSIS. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  diocese 
are  something  passionate  to  have  the  little 
diocese  of  Droinore(  which  was  taken  out 
of  Downe  but  lately,  and  is  not  of  extent 
or  charge  enough  for  a  bishop,  and  hath 
in  it,  besides  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
but  five  ministers)  to  be  united  to  Downe 
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For  all  these  good  qualities^  and  for  patience  more  than  all^  the 
state  of  his  dioceses  afforded  him  indeed  abundant  occasion.  It  was 
in  this  part  of  Ireland  more  than  any  other,  that  the  clearance  of  the 
episcopalian  clergy  had  been  most  effectual,  and  that  their  places  had 
been  supplied  by  the  sturdiest  champions  of  the  covenant,  taken  for 
the  most  part  from  the  west  of  Scotland ;  disciples  of  Cameron,  Ben- 
wick,  and  Feden,  and  professing  in  the  wildest  and  most  gloomy  sense 
the  austere  principles  of  their  party.  Such  men  as  these,  more  pre- 
judiced in  proportion  as  they  were  worse  educated  than  the  other 
adherents  of  Calvin,  were  neither  to  be  impressed  by  the  zeal  with 
which  the  new  prelate  discharged  the  duties  of  his  station,  nor  soft- 
ened by  tlie  tenderness  and  charity  ei^pressed  in  liis  deportment  to- 
wards themselves.  It  was  in  vain,  so  far  as  they  were  concenied» 
that  he  preached  every  Sunday  in  different  churches  of  his  diocese ; 
that  he  invited  his  clergy  to  friendly  conferences ;  that  he  personally 
called  at  their  houses ;  employed  the  good  offices  of  pious  laymen  of 
their  own  persuasion,  and  offered  his  best  endeavours  to  give  satis- 
faction or  obtain  relief  for  their  scruples. 

In  answer  to  these  advances,  the  pulpits  resounded  with  exhor- 
tations to  stand  by  the  covenant  even  unto  blood ;  with  bitter  invec- 
tives against  the  episcopal  order,  and  against  Taylor  more  parti- 
cularly ;  while  the  preachers  entered  into  a  new  engagement  among 
themselves,  "  to  speak  with  no  bishop,  and  to  endure  neither  their 
government  nor  their  persons."  The  virtues  and  eloqu^ioe  of  Taylor 
however  were  not  without  effect  on  the  laity,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  offended  by  the  refusal  of  their  pastors  to  attend  a  public  con- 
ference. The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  tliree  dioceses,  with  one 
single  exception,  came  over  by  degrees  to  the  bishop's  side ;  and  we 
are  even  assured  by  Carte,  that  during  the  two  years  which  intervened 
before  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  great  majority 
of  the  ministers  themselves  had  yielded,  if  not  to  his  arguments,  to 
bis  persevering  kindness  and  christian  example^ 

as  it  was  by  king  James  in  the  first  letters  letter  is  given  p.  czix.  below. 
of  erection,  and  this  upon  the  death  of  the  Taylor  had  had  occasion  to  speak  upon 
bishop  of  Meath,  which  is  now  but  too  the  general  question  of  the  translation  of 
likely  to  happen  speedily,  may  the  more  bishops,  Duct  Dubit,  book  L  chap.  2. 
easily  be  efiected,  by  the  removal  of  the  rule  5.  \  23,  vol  ix.  p.  87. 
bishop  of  Dromore,      Indeed  this,  if  it  The  bishop  of  Meath  of  whom  men- 
were  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  grant,  and  tion  is  made  in  the  above  letter,  was  Dr. 
your  excellency's  to  approve  and  move  Henry  Leslie,  Taylor's  friend*  and  pre- 
it,  would  be  better  for  my  advantage,  and  decessor  in  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor; 
the  desires  of  all  of  this  diocese  that  are  (see  vol.  v.  p.  255)  and  the  bishop  of 
gentlemen  ;  but  because  my  translation  Dromore  was  Robert  Ledie  his  ton,  who 
to  Meath  would  be  more  for  your  excel-  Taylor  suggests  might  be  removed  to  luo- 
lency's  service  in  order  to  the  imiversity,  ceed  his  father  in  the  see  of  Meath.1 
I  humbly  submit  it  to  your  excellency's  '  Carte,  ubi  supra.     [Here,  as  atiove, 
great  wisdom."  Carte's  materials  were  a  letter  of  Taylor's 

to   Ormond   (Carte   MSS.  fo.  SS.)  re- 
Taylor  again  expresses  his  wish  to  be  specting  his  diocese,  written  oh  the  same 
removed  (viz.,  to  an  English  bishopric)  in  day  as  that  cited  p.  xcv.  above  respecting 
writing  ^o  Sheldon,  May  25,  1664.     The  the  university :  it  is  as  follows;^ 
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la  the  mean  time  however,  some  traces  of  disappointment  and 
itation  are,  I  think,  perceivable  in  his  sermon  before  the  two 


irritation 

*<I>nblin,  DecemK  19,  1660. 
May  it  please  your  ExoeUence. 

I  have  already  presented  to  your 
EiceL  the  affiiirs  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity ;  and  now  humbly  beg  leave  to  re- 
present some  things  relating  to  the  diurch 
m  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  in  it,  to  my- 
self His  sacred  Msjesty  and  your  £x- 
eeUence  intended  to  prefer  me  in  giving 
me  Ihe  bishoprie  of  Bowne ;  but  besides 
that  I  find  it  very  much  short  of  what  it 
vas  tepresented  to  me,  and  much  of  the 
raits  utigious  and  uncertain,  of  which 
I  win  not  complain ;  I  perceive  myself 
thrown  into  a  place  of  torment  The 
eoontry  would  quickly  be  very  well  if  the 
Scotch  ministers  were  away;  at  least 
nme  of  the  prime  incendiaries.  AU  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  one  oply  excepted, 
tre  veiy  right,  but  the  ministers  are  im- 
placable. They  have  for  these  four 
months  past  solemnly  agreed,  and  very 
lately  renewed  their  resoludon,  of  preach- 
ing vigorously  and  constantly  against 
cpneopacy  and  liturgy ;  they  defy  them 
bothy  pnbiiely ;  they  disparage  his  Ma- 
jesty's government ;  the^  slight  and  un- 
dervalvc  his  most  gracious  concessions 
in  his  late  exceUent  and  princely  decla- 
rstion  ;  they  talk  of  resisting  unto  blood, 
and  stir  up  the  people  to  sedition,  doing 
things  worse  than  can  be  expressed  by 
sny  but  themselves. 

My  lord;  I  have  invited  them  to  a 
iiiendly  conference,  desired  earnestly  to 
speak  with  them,  went  to  them,  sent  some 
oif  their  own  to  invite  them,  offered  to 
satisfy  them  in  any  thing  that  was  rea- 
sonable ;  I  preach  every  Sunday  amongst 
them,  somewhere  or  other;  I  have  courted 
them  with  most  friendly  offers,  did  all 
things  in  pursuance  of  his  Maje8t>r's  most 
gracious  declaration  :  but  they  refuse  to 
speak  with  me;  they  have  newly  cove- 
nanted to  spesk  with  no  bishop,  and  to 
endure  neither  their  government  nor  their 
persons. 

But  observing  the  great  impression  I 
have  already  made  in  those  parts  upon 
the  aflections  of  the  gentry  and  the  better 
sort  of  the  people  (of  which  I  can  bring 
an  universal  testimony)  and  they  having 
refused  to  dispute,  to  which  by  their 
people  they  were  urged,  and  which  was 
expounded  ignorance  and  tergiversation 
in  them,  have  now  gone  about  to  asperse 
me  aa  an  Arminian,  and  a  Socinian,  and 
a  papist,  or  at  least  half  a  papist,  and 
such  things  of  which  they  understand 


little,  and  I  am  not  at  all  guilty,  as 
having  no  other  religion  but  that  of  the 
church  of  England,  for  which  I  have 
suffered  the  persecution  of  eighteen  years; 
and  for  which  I  have  often  stood  up  an 
advocate  against  sll  opposition ;  but  yet 
they  have  lately  bought  my  books,  snd 
sppointed  a  committee  of  Scotch  spiders 
to  see  if  they  can  gather  or  make  poison 
out  of  them ;  and  drawn  some  little  things, 
I  know  not  what,  into  a  paper,  and  have 
transmitted  them  to  their  agent  in  Eng- 
land, and  intend  to  petition  to  his  Ma- 
jesty that  I  may  not  be  their  bishop. 
Now  this  they  do  not  to  remove  me 
(though  they  fesr  me  very  much)  but  to 
put  a  slur  upon  the  order,  supposing  if  I 
were  removedi  no  man  would  be  so  de- 
sperate as  to  undertake  so  comfortless  a 
province,  against  so  unconquerable  schis- 
mstics 

My  noblest  lord,  my  humble  petition 
to  your  excellency  is,  thst  you  will  be 
pleased  to  remove  me  from  this  insup- 
portable burden,  or  to  support  me  under 
It,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  a&* 
quaint  his  sacred  Majesty  with  my  sad 
condition.  They  threaten  to  murder  me  $ 
they  have  studiously  raised  reports  that 
I  was  destroyed  by  the  Scots ;  they  use 
all  the  arts  they  can  to  disgrace  me,  and 
to  take  the  people's  hearts  from  me,  and 
to  make  my  life  uncomfortable,  and  use- 
less to  the  service  of  his  Majesty  and  the 
church.  They  are  secretly  backed  by 
some  latent  enemies  of  the  church,  but 
if  I  may  but  receive  countenance  in  doing 
my  duty,  and  their  agent  with  his  petition 
or  his  nonsense  articles  may  be  discou- 
raged and  rejected ;  if  I  may  be  assisted 
by  the  secular  arm,  his  Majesty's  minis* 
ters  civil  or  military,  I  will  as  cheerfully 
as  I  can  stand  in  this  gap,  though  they 
discharge  all  their  ordnance  against  me 
alone^  bitter  words,  and  horrid  threat- 
nings.  It  were  better  for  me  to  be  a 
poor  curate  in  a  village  church  than  a 
bishop  over  such  intolerable  persons; 
and  I  will  petition  your  excellency  t6 
give  me  some  parsonage  in  Munster,  that 
I  may  end  my  days  in  peace,  rather  than 
abide  here,  unless  I  may  be  enabled  with 
comfort  to  contest  against  such  violent 
persons.  I  humbly  beg  your  excellency's 
pardon  snd  your  speedy  assistance,  that 
I  may  with  cheerfulness  render  to  God 
and  the  King  an  account  of  my  charge, 
which  hath  in  it  more  trouble  than  all 
the  dioceses  in  his  Miyesty's  dominions 
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houses  of  parliament.   He  there  inveighs'  with  some  asperity  against 
9ach  as  thought  it  a  less  sin  to  stand  in  separation  firom  the  church. 


put  together.  By  thit  means  also,  if  I 
may  have  bat  a  kind  word  from  your 
excellency,  that  I  shall  be  countenanced, 
I  shall  without  interraption  and  division 
of  heart  attend  to  the  service  and  reset- 
tling of  the  university,  which  as  yet  re- 
quires great  care  and  labour.  But  I  will 
approve  my  care  and  fidelity  to  your  ex- 
cellence, with  a  service  endeavouring  to 
be  equal  to  those  favours  which  you  have 
bestowed  on  your  excellency's  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

J£&.  DUNENSIS  ELECT. 

A  particular  of  such  doctrines  as  are 
usually  preached  and  taught  by  the 
Scotch  ministers  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
in  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor ; — 

That  the  covenanters  first  drew  the 
bloody  sword,  and  before  they  would 
•ubmit  to  these  oaths,  viz*,  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  to  these  popish 
ceremonies,  they  would  draw  it  again ; 

That  times  of  persecution  are  coming 
on,  worse  than  in  queen  Mary's  days ; 

That  they  should  do  well  to  get  the 
bible  by  heart,  because  they  will  not  be 
Buffered  to  keep  a  bible  in  their  houses ; 

That  the  times  were  now  at  hand  when 
it  should  be  safer  to  break  the  sabbath 
than  a  holy  day ; 

That  the  king's  concessions  in  his  de- 
claration are  a  little  mite  of  favour :  but 
no  more ; 

That  the  service  book  and  the  mass 
book  were  both  hatched  in  hell  by  the 
devil ; 

That  we  have  got  a  king,  and  the  king 
hath  brought  bishops,  and  they  will  bring 
in  popery,  and  then  farewell  all,  and  yet 
ye  will  not  be  valiant  for  the  truth. 

They  pray  that  the  Lord,  although 
he  suffered  those  wolves  the  bishops  to 
come  into  his  kirke  here  on  earth,  yet 
that  he  would  never  let  them  come  into 
his  kirke  in  heaven. 

And  many  more,  more  seditious,  and 
more  ridiculous,  not  fit  to  trouble  any 
person  of  honour  with." 

These  two  letters  to  Ormond,  of  Dec 
19,  were  enclosed  in  one  to  his  secretary, 
sir  George  Lane,  (Carte  MSS.  as  above,) 
ja  which  Taylor  begs  his  support,  as 
follows ; — 

*'  Dublin,  December  19,  1660. 
Honoured  Sir, 

I  wrote  to  you  the  last  week,  and 


took  the  boldness  to  give  yoa  an  account 
of  the  seditious  and  insolent  preachings 
of  the  Scotch  presbyters  against  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  ecclesiastical;  their 
infinite  railings  against  me  ;  their  stirring 
up  the  people  to  tumult  and  rebellion; 
their  intent  of  petitioning  his  Majesty  to 
remove  me  from  that  diocese ;  and  manr 
other  things,  which  I  should  not  so  much 
as  hint  to  you  again,  but  that  we  have 
here  spme  fears  that  the  vessel  misearricd 
which  carried  the  pacquet  But  these 
presbyterian  Scots  get  heart  and  con- 
fidence by  the  great  delay  of  the  justioea 
coming  over,  and  of  the  bishopa'  conse- 
cration. Sir,  we  aU  know  the  candour 
and  ingenuity  of  your  disposition,  and 
your  great  love  and  seal  for  the  chuith 
of  Ireland ;  and  I  have  had  ezperienee 
of  your  particular  favour  to  me;  and 
therefore  I  am  bold  to  intreat  your  as- 
sistance, that  we  may  receive  inconnee- 
ment  and  assistance  from  the  aeeuar 
power,  and  that  if  any  petition  be  pee- 
vishly and  boldly  put  in  against  me,  that 
you  would  cause  it  to  be  diMOuntenanoed; 
for  if  these  people  could  say  any  thing 
against  my  manner  of  living  and  con- 
versation, I  would  not  desire  favour ;  for 
I  should  not  deserve  any.  But  I  bless 
God,  they  cannot  pretend  that ;  but  they 
call  me  Arminian,  Socinian,  and  I  can- 
not tell  what  monsters  of  names,  which 
they  neither  understand  nor  care  whether 
they  be  true  or  no.  But  no  man  bong 
more  sealous  for  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  England  than  myself,  they 
hate  me  because  they  expect  from  me 
such  vigorous  opposition  against  and  dis- 
covery of  their  evil  ways.  I  beg  voor 
favour  in  this  affiur :  it  ooncema  all  the 
bishops  of  Ireland. 

I  have  here  inclosed  sent  a  letter  to 
my  lord  steward,  our  chancellor,  in  pur& 
stance  of  the  power  he  sent  to  the  pro- 
vost and  myself  of  nominating  the  senior 
fellows.  We  upon  perusal  of  the  coUege 
statutes  do  find  it  necessary  that  we  peti- 
tion his'  M^esty  to  sign  the  inclosed  let- 
ter, by  v^sy  of  confirmation  of  this  elec- 
tion. \Ve  have  appointed  Mr.  John 
Sharpe  t(>  attend  you  in  the  pursuance 
of  it,  and  .to  pay  the  fees  of  passing  it. 
It  will  be  i  favour  to  the  whole  college, 
and  of  grea  t  concern  to  the  establishment 
of  all  the  interests  of  learning  here  in 
Ireland ;  aijd  therefore  we  join  in  re- 
questing of  you  this  favour,  the  granting 
of  which  wil^  Add  to  the  heap  of  favours 
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than  to  stand  in  a  dean  white  garment ;  and  obienres  that "  we  have 
seen  the  vilest  part  of  mankind^  moi  that  have  done  things  so  horrid. 


ft 


hj  which  70a  alieadjr  h#Te  dbligod 
Honoured  Sir, 
Tour  most  humble  and  most 
•flfectioBAte  senrant, 

J8R.  DUNBN8I8  KLIOT: 

The  foUowing  letters  of  Taylor  to 
Ormond  (Carte  MSS.  as  nbove)  writtf  n 
at  interralf  through  the  period  of  hU 
hisliDpric,  shew  how  much  trouble  he 
eontinved  lo  reeeire  from  the  Scotch 
presbyterians. 

The  first  is  of  Jnn^  l),  16$S,  written 
frooB  Portmore ;— 

**  May  it  please  your  graoei. 
I  w«s  Tisitii^^  some  narte  of  mj 
diocese^  and  found  Mr.  Johp  Drysdate 
newly  come  from  Scotland,  and  busy  in 
tke  place  of  his  own  resideupe  in  former 
timcc  Within  two  d^ys  ^ftcr  my  finding 
him  there,  we  had  notice  of  the  U^ 
preriiyterian  conspiracy  which  the  mer- 
flies  of  God  and  your  grace's  wisdom 
and  diligence  so  bsppily  £iTe  discovered. 
I  had  nothinff  to  charge  him  with,  but 
beeanse  I  had  rehement  causes  of  sus- 
picion, I  caused  him  to  giro  500&  bond 
tw  his  nppMTMice  at  two  days'  warning, 
not  to  draiart  without  yonr  grace's  leave, 
and  for  the  good  behaTiour  in  the  mean 
time  My  lord  Conway,  major  Rawdon, 
and  myself,  had  it  in  consideration  whe- 
ther he  onght  to  be  sent  up  to  your 
grace  to  Dublin ;  but  because  we  had  no 
paiticular  charge  to  send  up  with  him, 
we  humbly  expect  your  grace's  pleasure 
and  order  concerning  him.  But  I  hum- 
bly beg  leave  of  your  grace  to  say,  that 
the  late  meetings  of  the  pretended  minis- 
ters, the  refractoriness  of  the  people,  and 
their  mutinous  talkings,  the  aDode  of  the 
ministers  without  any  pretence  of  em- 
ployment or  estates  ▼isibly  to  detain  them 
•m  dieae  parte,  ma)[es  us  all  full  of  con- 
fidence that  as  long  as  their  ministers  are 
permitted  amongst  us,  there  shall  be  a 
perpetual  seminary  of  schism  and  dis- 
contenU;  and  that  they  were  tU  more 
than  consenting  to  the  late  designe. 
They  are  now  (as  they  think)  very  safe, 
and  passed  all  danger  because  they  are 
not  yet  inquired  into ;  but  we  still  have 
Maa.  John  Greg,  Gordon,  Wilson,  Cun- 
ningham, and  Ramsay,  whose  custom  it 
is  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  people  of  any 
parish  conformable,  one  or  two  of  them 
goes  thither  and  quarters  upon  them  till 
they  leave  tiieir  duty.  Tliey  are  here 
looked  on  as  earnest  and  sealous  parties 


Agninsi  t|if  government  If  it  he  yon? 
grace's  pleasure  that  they  have  the  oath 
of  supremacy  tendered  to  them,  and 
bonds  of  the  good  behaviour  taken  ef 
them,  it  will  either  drive  them  awav,  o? 
give  a  reasonable  account  of  them  as  long 
as  they  stey.  Your  grace  hath  Leviston 
in  your  hands :  he  is  the  most  perverse 
and  bitter  enemy  we  have  to  the  lawsi 
we  hope  here,  he  will  be  better  hefon 
your  grace  parts  with  him.  God  of  hie 
mercy  direct  all  your  grace's  counsels, 
and  immure  your  person  from  all  ene- 
mies, and  invest  you  with  ell  honour  1 
and  contbue  to  your  grace  a  healthftil, 
and  a  fortunate,  and  holy  life. 

Yonr  grace's  most  pbedient 
and  humble  servant, 

JEKBIC.  DUNXNSIS/' 

The  other  letter  was  written  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death : — 

*'  Lisbum,  8.  Stephen. 

May  it  please  your  grace. 
I  have  not  been  forward  by  any 
impertinent  addresses  to  interrupt  yonr 
grace's  serious  and  great  affidrs,  and 
therefore  I  the  move  euily  hc^  for  yonr 
mce's  pardon,  if  I  think  mysdf  obliged 
to  do  what  nothing  could  have  caused  me 
to  do,  but  duty  or  necessity.  This  lato 
rebellion  in  Scotland  hath  too  much  veri- 
fied our  fears  in  these  parts,  that  the  in- 
dulgence lately  given  to  the  presbyterians 
who  were  sent  away,  and  since  permitted 
to  re-enter,  would  be  of  evil  consequence, 
Ever  since  their  coming,  till  within  these 
two  or  three  months,  no  complainte  were 
brought  to  me  of  them,  but  that  ther 
claneularly  did  ecclesiastical  office8,^ook 
and  kept  the  people  from  their  parish 
churches,  received  pensions  regularly 
from  the  perishes  which  they  formerly 
had  usurped;  and  the  people  fiorced  to 
pay  their  money,  by  the  authority  of 
some  landlords,  or  rather  landladies ;  the 
clergv  were  greatly  discouraged^  and 
greatly  injured.  But  now  of  late  they 
keep  their  conventicles  more  publicly, 
and  advance  the  former  mischieCi  to 
greater  and  more  insufferable  conse- 
quences, and  have  given  us  too  much 
cause  to  believe  that  the  Scotoh  rebelUon 
was  eidier  horn  in  Ireland,  or  put  to 
nurse  here.  May  it  please  your  grace ; 
I  speak  not  this  by  chance,  or  pession  ( 
but  can  prove  where  Crookeshank  was 
enteruined  for  many  days  together  im- 
mediately before  the  rebellion.     It  it 
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worse  than  which  the  sun  never  saw,  yet  pretend  tender  consciences 
agaiast  ecclesiastical  laws/'  He  urges  forcibly  and  ably,  that  in 
things  indifferent  or  doubtful  it  must  be  safe  to  follow  the  decision 
of  our  superiors ;  that  in  all  cases  obedience  is  free  from  those  results 
which  are  the  greatest  aggravation  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  that 
therefore  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  dissent  is  more  dangerous 
than  conformity.  He  presses  the  consideration  that  no  laws  can 
stand  at  all,  if  all  who  dislike  them  may  plead  conscience  as  an  ex- 
emption ;  and  he  presses  also  (what  is  easily  said  in  the  case  of  our 
brother,  but  what  every  man  in  his  own  case  receives  with  difficulty) 
that  they  who  dislike  the  discipline  of  a  church  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
sign their  preferments. 

We  shall  do  him  an  injustice  however  if  we  suppose  him  to  hold 
these  doctrines  without  qualification ;  without  allowances  for  invin- 
cible prejudice,  for  human  infirmity,  and  the  many  other  consider- 
ations which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  every  reformation  or  re- 
turn to  original  principles.  On  the  contrary,  he  expresses  a  hope 
that  in  all  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  church, 
wherever  '  weak  brethren  shall  still  plead  for  toleration  and  compli- 
ance, the  bishops  would  consider  where  it  can  do  good  and  do  no 
harm ;  where  they  are  permitted,  and  where  themselves  are  bound 
up  by  the  laws ;  and  in  all  things  where  it  is  safe  and  holy,  to  labour 
to  bring  them  ease  and  to  give  them  remedy.' 

And  there  is  one  circumstance  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  while  forming  our  opinion  on  this  part  of  Taylor's  con- 
duct :  that  namely  the  obedience  which  he  claims  as  due  to  the  laws 
of  ecclesiastical  superiors,  is  that  obedience  only  which  is  paid  by  the 
members  of  their  own  communion.  It  is  in  fact  no  mote  than  the 
privilege  (which  every  christian  society  exerts,  and  must  exert  for  its 
own  preservation)  to  have  the  offices  of  its  ministry  supplied  by  such 
men  as  conform  to  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  body  at  large,  or 
those  to  whom  its  powers  are  delegated. 

(%  '  toleration,'  properly  so  called,  in  its  civil  sense  and  on  its 

also  informed,  and  offered  to  be  proved,  mission  of  these  pretended  ministers  to 
that  Kenedy,  sometimes  of  Temple  Pa-  abide  amongst  them,  and  now  erery  man 
trie,  preached  in  the  diocese  of  Dromore,  being  awakened  with  the  late  rebeUion,  * 
that  the  people  ought  for  a  while  to  bear  and  we  being  sure  that  many  things  are 
patiently  the  loss  of  their  goods,  for  the  true  which    we  cannot  prove,  and  yet 
godly  people  in  Scotland  would  speedily  being  able  to  prove  the  particulars  above 
oppose  the  power:    and  about  the  Six  recited,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pro- 
Mill  water  which  is  not  far  from  An-  pound  the  whole  afikir  to  yoar  grace's 
trim,  the  people  when  this  summer  they  consideration,   humbly  expecting    your 
gave  bond  for  payment  of  their  tithes  at  grace's  commands,  orders,  and  determi- 
All  Saints,  would  not  sign  the  bonds  till  nation  in  it;  which  shaU  be  humbly  and 
they  put  in  this  clause,  *  in  case  there  be  perfectly  followed  in  all  things  by, 
no  war  or  public  disturbance  before  that  May  it  please  your  grace, 
time,'  or  to  that  purpose.    Now,  may  it               Your  grace's  most  dutiful  and 
please  your  gprace,   the   perpetual  and  most  humble  servant, 
universal  complaint  of  all  my    clergy,  JEREM.  DUNENSIS/H 
and  generally  of  the  honest  part  of  the 
people,  being  so  great  against  the  per-          »  (p.  cii.  supra.)  vol.  viiL  pp.  S87,  9. 
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broadest  foundation^  he  has  in  this  discourse  said  nothing  at  vari- 
ance with  his  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying/  And  so  far  is  any  thing 
which  he  here  advances  from  sanctioning  those  penal  enactments 
which  the  jealousy  of  succeeding  parliaments  directed  against  the 
professors  of  other  creeds,  that  his  main  argument  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  sects  who  could  not  agree  might  charitably  differ. 
The  modd  in  short  of  mutual  forbearance  which  be  proposed  to  his 
ooontrymen*  was  the  same  with  that  exhibited  by  the  ruling  and 
notoriously  tolerant  ohurches  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  who  arranged  their  own  internal  concerns  as  they  them- 
sdves  thought  most  expedient,  but  who  never  attempted  to  disturb 
the  liberties  of  those  who  conscientiously  forsook  their  communion. 

And  if  in  an  orator  of  Taylor's  principles  a  more  definite  caution 
is  reouired  against  the  crime  of  religious  persecution,  let  it  be  remem- 
berea  that  he  could  not  have  foreseen  the  temper  in  which  the  work 
now  begun  was  afterwards  carried  on  and  completed.  The  declara- 
tions of  the  king  had  hitherto  breathed  nothing  but  conciliation  and 
indulgence  to  weak  consciences ;  and  from  the  known  principles  of 
many  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  Lish  parliament,  the  episcopa- 
Uaiis  of  that  nation  in  particular  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  too 
little  regard  would  be  shewn  to  the  wishes  of  the  puritans^. 

One  subject  there  was  however  on  which  an  abundant  share  of  the 
christian  virtues  of  disinterestedness,  forgiveness,  justice,  and  tx)m- 
passian,  was  no  more  than  necessary  to  guide  his  auditors  to  a  right 
decision; — a  decision  in  which  the  interests  and  even  existence  of 
many  thousand  families  were  implicated,  and  which  some  of  the  worst 
and  strongest  feelings  of  avarice,  party  spirit,  and  deeply  rooted  hos- 
tilitv,  conspired  to  pervert  or  embarrass.  I  mean  the  question  of  the 
Irish  confiscated  estates,  on  which  it  is  gratifying  to  find  Taylor 
speaking  with  the  discrimination  of  one  who  well  understood  the 
afiEsdrs  of  that  kingdom,  no  less  than  with  that  authority  and  earn- 
estness which  it  becomes  a  christian  bishop  to  display  on  the  side 
of  the  oppressed  and  unfortunate. 

"Ye  cannot  obey  God  unless  ye  do  justice:  for  this  also  'is 
bdter  than  sacrifice,'  said  Solomon.  For  Christ,  who  is  the  sun  of 
lighteousness,  is  a  sun  and  shield  to  them  that  do  righteously.  The 
Lidian  was  not  immured  sufficiently  by  the  Atlantic  sea,  nor  the  Bos- 
phoran  by  the  walls  of  ice,  nor  the  Arabian  by  his  meridian  sun :  the 
christian  justice  of  the  Boman  princes  brake  through  all  enclosures, 
and  by  justice  set  up  Christ's  ^ndard,  and  gave  to  all  the  world  a 
testimony  how  much  could  be  done  by  prudence  and  valour,  when 
they  were  conducted  by  the  hands  of  justice :  and  now  you  will  have 
a  great  trial  of  this  part  of  your  obedience  to  God. 

'*  For  you  are  to  give  sentence  in  the  causes  of  half  a  nation :  and 
he  had  need  be  a  wise  and  a  good  man  that  divides  the  inheritance 
amongst  brethren ;  that  he  may  not  be  abused  by  contrary  pretences^ 

^  Carte,  ubi  t opnu 
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— nor  biassed  by  the  intefest  of  friends, — ^nor  transported  with  the 
unjust  thoQghts  even  of  a  jast  revenge — ^nor  alloied  by  the  oppor- 
tunities of  spoil, — ^nor  tumeid  aside  by  partiality  in  his  own  concerns, 
— ^nor  blinded  by  gold,  which  puts  out  the  eyes  of  wise  men, — ^nor 
cozened  by  pretended  zeal, — ^nor  wearied  with  the  difficulty  of  ques- 
tions,— nor  directed  by  a  general  measure  in  cases  not  measurable 
by  it, — ^nor  borne  down  by  prejudice, — ^nor  abused  by  resolutions 
taken  before  the  cause  be  heard, — ^nor  OTcrruled  by  national  interests. 
For  justice  ought  to  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  and  is  to  be 
measured  by  nothing  but  by  truth,  and  by  laws,  and  by  the  decrees 
of  princes.  But  whatever  ye  do,  let  not  the  pretence  of  a  different 
rebgion  make  you  think  it  lawful  to  oppress  any  man  in  his  just 
rights ;  for  opinions  are  not,  but  laws  only,  and  '  doing  as  we  would 
be  done  to,'  are  the  measures  of  justice :  and  though  justioe  does 
alike  to  all  men,  Jew  and  Christian,  Lutheran  and  Galviniflt :  yet  to 
do  right  to  them  that  are  of  another  opinion  is  the  way  to  win  them ; 
but  if  you  for  conscience  sake  do  them  wrong,  thqr  will  hate  you 
and  your  religion. 

'' Lastly ;  as  '  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,'  so  Ood  also  said, 
'I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice;'  meaning  that  meicy  is  the  best 
obedience.  Perierat  Mum  quod  Deuifeeer^  mm  mUerieotiia  m^ 
vtnisaet,  said  Chrysologus,  *  aU  the  creatures  both  of  heaveo  and  earth 
would  perish  if  mercy  did  not  relieve  us  all/  Other  good  things, 
more  or  less,  every  man  expects  according  to  the  portion  of  his  for- 
tune ;  ex  elementia  omnes  idem  werant, '  but  from  mercy  and  demeix^ 
all  the  world  alike  do  expect  advantages.'  And  whidi  of  us  all  stands 
here  this  day  that  does  not  need  God's  pardon  and  the  king's? 
Surely  no  man  is  so  much  pleased  with  his  own  innocence  as  that  he 
will  be  willing  to  quit  his  claim  to  mercy ;  and  if  we  all  need  it,  let 
us  all  shew  it. 

Natune  imperio  gemimus,  oam  funua  adults 
Virginia  occurrit,  Tel  terra  clauditnr  infiuia 
Et  minor  igne  rogi. 

'If  jou  do  but  see  a  maiden  carried  to  her  grave  a  little  before 
her  mtended  marriage,  or  an  infant  die  before  the  birth  of  reason, 
nature  hath  taught  us  to  pay  a  tributarv  tear.'  Alas,  your  eyes  will 
behold  the  ruin  of  many  families,  which  though  they  sadly  have  d&> 
served,  yet  mercy  is  not  delighted  with  the  spectacle ;  and  thfoeforq 
God  places  a  wateiy  cloud  in  the  eye,  that  when  the  Ught  of  heavea 
shines  on  it,  it  may  produce  a  rainbow,  to  be  a  sacrament  and  a  me- 
morial that  God  and  the  sons  of  God  do  not  love  to  see  a  man  periah, 
God  never  rejoices  in  the  death  of  him  that  dies,  and  we  also  esteen^ 
it  undecent  to  have  music  at  a  funeral.  And  as  religion  teaches  us  to 
pity  a  condemned  criminal,  so  mercy  intercedes  for  the  most  benigii 
mterpretatioQ  of  the  laws.  You  must  indeed  be  as  just  as  the  laws  i 
and  you  must  be  as  merciful  as  your  religion  :  and  you  have  no  way 
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to  lie  these  togcAber,  bat  to  follow  the  pattern  in  the  mount;  do  as 
God  does,  who  in  judgment  remembers  mercy*  I'' 

Occupied  as  Taylor  now  was,  his  contributions  to  the  press  were 
not  likely  to  be  frequent  or  considerable,  and  except  his  consecration 
sermon,  his  sermon  before  the  parliament,  and  a  small  manual  of 
roles  for  his  clergy  (of  whom,  it  hence  appears,  he  had  already  re* 
conciled  no  inconsiderable  number)  we  are  acquainted  with  no  other 
publications  of  his  during  this  year.  These  he  mentions,  more  slightly 
than  ihey  deserve,  in  the  following  letter* 


DeareS*, 


'TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Dublin,  NoTemb.  16,  1661. 


Tour  owne  worthinesse  and  y®  obligations  you  have  so  often  pass'd 
upcm  me  have  imprinted  in  me  so  great  a  value  and  kindnesse  to  y*^ 
p^soQ,  that  I  thinke  my  selfe  not  a  little  concerned  in  your  selfe 
and  all  your  relations,  and  all  the  great  accidents  of  y'  life.    Doe  not 


'  [On  Not.  4  in  this  year  Ormond 
was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  an 
appointnient  which  was  received  with  the 
greatest  Joj  in  Dublin;  but  the  duke 
himself  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  situ- 
stion;  "one  of  the  contending  parties" 
(be  wrote  to  a  friend)  "  believing  that  I 
owe  them  more  kindness  and  protection 
than  I  can  find  myself  chargeable  with ; 
and  the  other  suspecting  I  retain  that 
prrjodice  to  them,  which  I  am  as  free 
from."  (Carte's  life  of  Ormond.)  The 
appointment  drew  from  Taylor  within  a 
few  days  the  following  letter ;  (Carte 
MSS.  as  above.) 

"  May  it  pleate  your  grace. 

I  shall  not  now  beg  pardon  for  this 
address,  because  your  grace,  by  this  re- 
newed dignity  and  relation  to  Ireland, 
hath  adopted  the  trouble  and  care  of 
every  man's  business  here,  into  your  for- 
tune. I  intended  only  to  congratulate 
to  your  grace  this  illustrious  part  of  that 
honour  which  your  wisdom,  loyalty,  and 
8u£^ngs  have  deserved ;  but  as  soon  as 
I  reflected  upon  the  happiness  which  not 
only  your  university,  but  the  whole  king- 
domp  wiU  receive  by  your  wise,  just,  and 
religions  government,  I  must  raUier  con- 
gratulate to  ourselves  the  happiness  of 
such  a  princely  governor,  than  to  your 
grace  tbis  happiness  of  so  great,  so  bur- 
densome an  honour.  My  gracious  lord ; 
I  am  now  confident  that  your  grace  will 
gather  choice  fruits  from  your  university, 
now  that  your  own  eye  will  warm  it  with 
your  nearer  influences,  and  dress  it  with 


your  own  culture.  I  am  under  your  grace* 
but  like  a  gardener  in  winter;  I  have 
dressed  the  fruit  trees  against  the  spring 
and  summer  comes,  which  now  your 
grace's  journey  to  us  will  hasten ;  and  I 
am  well  assured  that  the  Church  of  Ire* 
land,  whose  mouth  and  heart  are  fuU  of 
gratitude  and  honour  to  the  memory  of 
^e  great  Strafford,  will  quickly  see  her- 
self improved  in  growth  and  fortune, 
under  the  piety  and  care  of  the  greater 
Ormond. 

We  have  indeed  great  cause  for  ever 
to  adore  and  bless  God  who  hath  placed 
us  under  so  religious  and  wise,  so  potent 
and  so  bountiful  a  prince,  who  hath  made 
our  table  full  and  our  cup  run  over :  but 
we  have  cause  also  greatly  to  bless  the 
king  who  hath  sent  so  religious  and  so 
wise  a  minister  to  be  a  patron  and  a 
guardian  to  the  Church.  My  gracious 
lord,  our  offices  are  now  full  of  Te  Deum*% 
for  this  great  blessing  of  your  grace's 
government ;  and  it  will  be  perpetually 
full  of  litanies  for  prosperity,  and  great 
gifts,  and  permanency  of  the  greatest 
honour  to  your  grace,  and  your  illus- 
trious family ;  and  in  this  quire  no  man 
shall  be  more  vocal,  none  can  be  more 
cordial,  than 

May  it  please  your  gprace. 
Your  grace's  most  humble, 
most  obliged, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 
JE&EM.  DUNENSIS, 
Procan. 

November  20,  1661."] 
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therefore  thinke  me  either  impertinent  or  otherwise  without  employ- 
ment, if  I  doe  with  some  care  and  eamestnesse  inquire  into  your 
health  and  the  present  condition  of  your  affaires  P  how  y*^  sweet  lad? 
and  deare  son  doe  ?  and  whether  or  no  God  hath  bless'd  you  with 
any  more?  Sir,  when  shal  we  expect  your  Terrestrial  Paradise,  your 
excellent  observations  and  discourses  of  gardens,  of  which  I  nad  a 
little  posy  presented  to  me  by  your  owne  kind  hand :  and  makes  me 
long  tor  more.  S',  I  and  all  that  understand  excellent  fancy,  lan- 
guage, and  deepest  loyalty,  are  bound  to  value  your  excellent  pane- 
gyric, which  I  saw  and  read  with  pleasure :  and  am  pleased  to  read 
your  excellent  mind  in  so  excellent  idea ;  for  as  a  father  in  his  son's 
face,  so  is  a  man's  soul  imprinted  in  all  the  peices  that  he  labours. 
S%  I  am  so  full  of  publicke  concernes  and  the  troubles  of  buianesse 
in  my  diocese,  that  1  cannot  yet  have  leisure  to  thinke  of  much  of  my 
old  delightful  imployment.  But  I  hope  I  have  brought  my  affures 
almost  to  a  consistence,  and  then  I  may  retume  againe«  Boyston 
hath  two  Sermons  and  a  little  ooUection  of  £ules  for  my  clergy^ 
which  had  beene  presented  to  you  if  I  had  thought  fitt  for  notice, 
or  to  send  to  my  dearest  friends. 
Deare  S',  I  pray  let  me  heare  from  you  as  often  as  you  can,  for 

Jou  will  very  much  oblige  me  if  you  will  continue  to  love  me  still, 
pray  give  my  love  and  deare  regards  to  worthy  Mr.  Thuriand  :  I 
pray  let  me  heare  of  him  and  his  good  lady,  and  how  his  son  does, 
God  blesse  you  and  yours,  him  and  his. 

I  am  deare  S**, 

Your  most  affectionate  freind, 

J££BM.  DUNENSIS^/' 

This  is  the  last  letter  which  has  been  yet  discovered  between  the 
two  friends.  I  am  loath  to  think  that  their  correspondence  ter- 
minated here,  though  it  appears  probable  from  some  expressions  of 
Taylor's  that  it  had  already  begun  to  slacken,  and  that  this  languor 
had  first  commenced  on  the  part  of  Evelyn.  The  latter  however,  as 
appears  from  his  diary,  continued  to  regard  Taylor  with  unmingled 
feelings  of  respect  and  esteem,  and  when  speaking  many  years  tuter 
of  Mary  Marsh,  he  calls  her  '  the  daughter  of  his  worthy  and  pious 
friend,  the  late  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.'  That  friend  however 
was  then  no  more ;  and  if  we  are  really  to  account  for  the  apparent 
cessation  of  correspondence  by  the  supposition  that  an  ejection 
founded  in  similarity  of  sentiment,  and  cemented  by  benefits  and 
prayers,  though  it  had  withstood  the  severest  blasts  of  adversity,  had 
gradually  faded  under  the  influence  of  long  continued  absence  and 
change  of  circumstances  and  occupation;  it  will  be  only  another 
proof  how  vain  is  that  life  where  even  our  best  and  noblest  ties  are 
subject  to  dissolution  and  decay,  and  liow  valuable  is  that  hope  which 

^  Evelyn  Papen,  ined. 
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teaclies  us  that  the  love  which  is  founded  in  virtue  and  piety  shall 
revive  again,  and  continue  to  fonn,  in  part,  the  happiness  of  an  ex- 
istence where  neither  absence  nor  change  is  to  be  feared ! 

Daring  this  year  Taylor  had  again  experienced  the  hand  of  pro- 
fidence  weighing  heavily  on  his  domestic  comforts.  On  the  tenth 
of  March  his  son  Edward  was  buried  at  Lisbum, — the  only  sur- 
viving son,  as  I  apprehend,  of  his  second  marriage.  He  had  found 
also  an  occasion  for  his  pious  munificence  in  the  ruined  state  of  his 
cathedral  at  Dromore,  of  which  he  rebuilt  the  choir  at  his  own  ex- 
pense :  his  wife  (not  his  daughter,  as  has  been  generally  supposed) 
contributing  the  communion  plated 

During  this  year  too  he  invited  over  Qeorge  Bust™,  a  fellow  of 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  with  a  promise  of  conferring  on  him  the 
deanery  of  Connor,  which  was  expected  to  be  shortly  vacant.  Rust 
was  afterwards  Taylor's  successor  in  the  see  of  Dromore,  and  preached 
his  funeral  sermon,  a  work  to  which  we  are  obliged,  in  the  paucity 
of  other  materials,  for  our  knowledge  of  many  leading  circumstances 
of  his  life,  his  fortunes,  and  character.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
preacher  himself,  though  an  eminent  person  in  his  day,  and  though 
his  friend  Glanvill  has  extolled  him  as  a  profound  divine,  a  powerful 
orator,  and  an  admirable  philosopher,  is  now  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
recollected  through  his  accidental  connexion  with  the  more  illustrious 
memory  of  his  predecessor. 

Of  Taylor's  domestic  concerns  at  this  tide,  little  more  is  known 
than  that  he  continued  to  occupy  his  favourite  retirement  of  Port- 
more,  where  he  had  a  house  and  farm,  and  Uved  in  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  family  of  lord  Conway.  For  our  knowledge  even  of 
these  particulars,  which  are  however  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  his 
son  Edward  was  buried  at  Lisbum,  we  are  indebted  to  two  strange 
stories  in  that  strange  book  the  SadducUmus  triumpkattis  of  OlanviU, 
edited  and  enlarged  by  More,  which,  though  its  ravenous  credulity 
and  ghostly  frontispices  may  at  present  be  thought  only  proper  to 
alarm  a  nursery,  displays  in  some  of  its  arguments  much  of  that 
singular  Platonic  learning  by  which  its  author  and  editor  were  dis- 
tinguished, and  has  undoubtedly  adduced  some  evidences  of  appa- 
ritions which  it  is  easier  to  ridicule  than  to  disprove. 

One  of  these  was  a  spirit,  supposed  on  Michaelmas-day  in  the 
year  1668  to  appear  to  one  Francis  Taverner,  "a  lusty,  proper, 
stout  fellow,  then  servant  at  large,  afterwards  porter,  to  the  lord 
Chichester,  earl  of  Donegal,"  near  Drumbridge,  in  the  county  of 

'  Note  (I  I.)  of  Armagh.     They  are  both   excellent 

■  [*•  Mr.  Rust  (whom   Mr.  Brereton  persons,  and  preferred  to  these  places  by 

knows,  and  you  know  him  by  his  MS.)  the  care  of  the  above-named  bishop." — 

is  going  over  into  Ireland,  to  be  dean  of  Letter  to  S.  Hartlib,  A.D.  1661,  in  the 

Downe,  being  invited    thither  by   Dr.  Diary  and  correspondence  of  Dr.  John 

Taylor,   the    bishop ;    and    Mr.  Marsh  Worthington,  Master  of  Jes.  coll.  Cmm- 

(flometime  my  pupil,  and  fellow  of  Caiua  bridge,  published  by  the  Cheetham  So- 

Coll.)  it  there  already,  and  made  dean  ciety,  p.  801.] 
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Antrim,  and  in  Taylor's  diocese  of  Connor.  The  object  of  the 
ghosf  s  return  to  earth,  which  he  should  seem  to  have  effected  in  a 
respectable  grazierly  style,  on  horseback,  and  in  a  white  coat, — ^was 
to  recover  for  his  orphan  boy  a  lease  of  which  his  widow  and  her 
second  husband  had  wronged  him.  Taylor,  who  was  then  holding 
his  visitation  at  Dromore,  appears  to  have  been  desired  to  examine 
Tavemer  respecting  what  he  nad  seen  and  heard ;  and  is  said  by  the 
narrator  of  the  storv»  a  certain  Mr.  Alcock  his  secretary,  to  have 
been  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  the  narration.  On  a  second  meeting 
however  with  Tavemer  at  lord  Donegal's  house,  and  in  company  wi& 
my  "lady  Conway  and  other  persons  of  quahty,'' — he  furnished 
Tavemer  with  a  string  of  interrogatories  which  he  was  to  propose  to 
the  spirit  on  its  next  appearance,  which  sufficiently  prove  ne  was 
little  inclined  to  "  take  the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousana  pounds." 

The  attention  however  attracted  by  Tavemer's  story  was  sufiBcient 
the  following  year  to  make  one  David  Hunter,  the  bishop's  own 
neat-herd,  commence  ghost-seer  in  hb  tum,  and  leave  his  bed  every 
night  for  three  quarters  of  a  year,  to  follow,  though  sorely  against 
his  will,  the  spirit  of  an  old  woman  through  the  neighbouring  woods, 
till  at  length  he  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  her.  Good  lady  Conway 
was  convinced  of  his  being  really  under  no  delusion,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  Taylor  paid  any  attention  to  his  story.  The  narrative 
however  is  on  all  accounts  curious,  and  not  the  less  so  as  proving 
the  fact  of  the  bishop's  lesidence  and  farm  at  Portmore. 

On  the  questions  proposed  to  Tavemer's  aerial  visitant,  some 
bitter  criticisms  appear  in  the  '  Illustrious  Providences'  of  Increase 
Mather,  printed  at  Boston,  168|,  p.  225.  The  present  generation 
will  pass  a  milder  censure  on  him.  What  Taylor^s  sentiments  were 
on  the  general  question  of  departed  spirits  re-appearing,  mav  be 
leamed  from  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  apparitions  alleged 
by  the  Romish  priests  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  after 
instancing  some  of  which  in  a  strain  of  powerful  sarcasm,  he  goes  on*^ 
to  say  that, 

"  Against  this  way  of  proceeding  we  think  fit  to  admonish  the 
people  of  our  charges,  that — besides  that  the  scriptures  expressly 
forbid  us  to  inouire  of  the  dead  for  truth — ^the  holy  doctors  of  the 
church,  particularly  Tertullian,  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Chrysostom,  Isidore, 
and  Theophylact,  deny  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  ever  do  appear;  and 
bring  many  reasons  to  prove  that  it  is  unfitting  they  shoula;  saying, 
if  they  did,  it  would  be  the  cause  of  many  errors,  and  the  devils  under 
that  pretence  might  easily  abuse  the  world  with  notices  and  revelations 
of  their  own ;  and  because  Christ  would  have  us  content  with  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  especially  to  '  hear  that  prophet  whom  the  Lord 
our  God  hath  raised  up'  amongst  us,  onr  blessed  Jesus,  who  never 
taught  any  such  doctrine  to  His  church." 

He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  complained  to  Evelyn  of  the  interrap- 
»  DlMoasiTe  firom  Popery,  toL  tL  p.  199.    Note  (J  J.) 
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iiolis  which  his  preBent  duties  oflei^  to  bis  more  beloved  studies ; 
and  in  1662  nottiing  of  his  composition  issued  from  the  press  but 
the  Via  inUUigeiUia,  a  sermon  preached  before  the  university  of 
Dublin,  on  the  same  plan  (he  tells  us)  and  following  the  same  ideas, 
though  in  different  words,  with  that  which  he  had  preached^  but  not 
pnbluhed,  the  year  before  at  the  archiepiscopal  visitation.  Its  pur* 
port  is  in  a  great  measure  the  same  which  he  had  partly  insistea  on 
m  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying, — ^that  the  likeliest  way  to  avoid  all 
tdigious  errors,  and  the  only  and  certain  way  to  prevent  our  errors 
from  being  damnable,  is  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  practice  of  holiness, 
pieiy,  and  charity,  and  to  the  teaching  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  whose  aid 
in  ail  things  essential  to  salvation  will  never  be  wanting  to  the  sin- 
eere,  the  humble,  and  the  pure.  There  are  some  expressions  in  this 
disoouise  which  have  been  too  hastily  interpreted  into  an  abandon-^ 
ment,  or  at  least  a  qualification,  of  the  large  notions  of  religious 
Hberiy  which  in  his  wokoyia  jfcXeKriici^  he  had  so  powerfully  sup- 
ported.  A  comparison  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  each  will 
tiowever  clear  him  from  this  imputation,  and  prove  that  in  admitting 
the  legality  of  any  coercion  in  such  matters,  he  only  means,  what  he 
had  never  denied,  that  if  the  consequences  of  the  opinion  are  inju- 
rious to  the  peace  of  society,  it  may  accidentally  become  a  question 
of  policy  how  fiur  the  publication  of  the  opinion  should  be  allowed. 
Thus  in  his  libertv  of  Prophesying  he  had  explicitly  admitted  that 
''if  either  the  teachers  of  an  opinion  themselves,  or  their  doctrine^ 
do  really  and  without  colour  or  feigned  pretext  disturb  the  public 
peace  and  just  interests,  they  are  not  to  be  suffered^."  And  this  is 
all  which  he  can  be  fairly  said  to  allow  in  his  present  sermon,  when 
after  saying,  what  is  most  true,  that  the  object  of  toleration  is  in  the 
first  instance  not  truth  but  peace,  he  urges  that  when  '  by  opinions 
men  rifle  the  aflloirs  of  kingdoms,  it  is  also  as  certain  they  ought  not 
to  be  made  pubhc  and  permitted?.'  I  do  not  say  that  such  an  ad- 
missioni  unless  restrictea  within  narrow  bounds,  and  guarded  with 
neater  precision  than,  either  here  or  in  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying, 
Taylor  has  employed,  may  not  be  dangerous  to  the  principles  which 
he  has  elsewhere  with  such  admirable  ability  supported.    A  better 

rrtunity  will  ere  long  present  itself  of  examining  the  extent  and 
ness  of  his  views  on  this  most  interesting  subject.  But  it  is  of 
consequence  to  his  moral  no  less  than  his  philosophical  character  to 
shew  that  his  opinions  were  the  same  at  different  periods  of  his  life, 
and  under  very  different  circumstances.  And  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
from  the  general  tenor  and  tendency  of  the  discourse  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  that  he  was  as  tolerant  as  ever  of  religious  differences, 
simply  taken.  Nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any  composition  of  human 
eloquence  which  is  more  deeplv  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  practical 
holiness, — ^which  more  powerfully  attracts  the  attention  of  men  from 
the  aubtilties  of  theologr  to  the  duties  and  charities  of  rdigion,— or 

*  Lib.  of  Proph.,  toI  t.  p.  636.       »  Serin,  before  UniT.  of  Dublin,  toI  viii-  p.  867. 
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which  evinces  a  more  lofty  disdain  of  those  trifling  sabjecis  of  dispnie 
which  then  or  since  have  divided  the  Protestant  chmches. 

"The  way/'  he  tells  ns, ''  to  indge  of  religion,  is  by  doing  of  onr 
duW :  and  theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a  divine  knowledge. 
In  heaven  indeed  we  shall  first  see,  and  then  love ;  bat  here  on  earth 
we  most  first  love,  and  love  will  open  our  eyes  as  well  as  our  hearts; 
and  we  shall  then  see,  and  perceive,  and  understand/' 

In  pursuance  of  this  train  of  thought,  he  goes  on  to  shew  how 
strangely  vice  and  self-interest  have  power  to  dog  and  hebetate  the 
understanding;  how  necessary  is  the  aid  of  God's  spirit  to  direct  the 
will  aright ;  and  how  much  that  spiritual  assistance  which  is  really 
and  ormnarily  promised  in  scripture,  difiers  from  the  new  revdations, 
the  visions,  ana  the  ecstasies,  which  fanatics  both  in  the  Boman  and 
Protestant  churches  have  expected  or  pretended  to.  He  describes 
the  holy  Ohost  as  a  Spirit  who  "  does  not  spend  EUs  holy  influences 
in  disguises  and  convulsions  of  the  understanding;''  who  '^does  not 
destroy  reason,  but  heightens  it;"  who  ''soes  in  company  with  His 
own  ordinances,  and  makes  progressions  by  the  measures  of  life ; 
His  infusions  are  just  as  our  acquisitions,  and  His  graces  pursue  the 
methods  of  nature :  that  which  was  imperfect.  He  leads  on  to  perfec- 
tion :  and  that  which  was  weak.  He  makes  strong  .*  He  opens  the 
heart,  not  to  receive  murmurs,  or  to  attend  to  secret  whispers,  but 
to  hear  the  word  of  God ;  and  then  He  opens  the  heaii;,  and  creates 
a  new  one ;  and  without  this  new  creation,  this  new  principle  of  life, 
we  mav  hear  the  word  of  God,  but  we  can  never  understand  it;  we 
hear  the  sound,  but  are  never  the  better ;  unless  th«re  be  in  our 
hearts  a  secret  conviction  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  gospel  in  itself  is 
a  dead  letter,  and  worketh  not  in  us  the  light  and  righteousness 
of  God." 

After  enlarging  in  a  strain  of  exalted  eloquence  and  poetry  on  the 
internal  privileges  of  the  truly  good  and  sanctified  by  the  communion 
of  God's  spirit,  be  explains  the  knowledge  which  a  hdy  man  pos- 
sesses of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  compared  with  that  of  a  more 
learned  but  worldly  professor  of  Christianity,  as  excelling  the  latter 
in  the  same  way  that  experience  excels  theory,  and  p^ractice  specula- 
tion. "  What  learning  is  it  to  discourse  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
sacrament,  if  you  do  not  fed  the  virtue  of  itp  and  the  man  that  can 
with  eloQuence  and  subtilty  discourse  of  the  instrumental  efBcacy  of 
baptismal  waters,  talks  ignorantly  in  respect  of  him  who  hath  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  within,  and  is  deansed  by  the  purifica- 
tions of  the  Spirit.  If  the  question  concern  any  thing  that  can  per- 
fect a  man  and  make  him  happy,  all  that  is  the  proper  knowledge 
and  notice  of  the  good  man.  How  can  a  wicked  man  understand 
the  purities  of  the  heart  ?  and  how  can  an  evil  and  unworthy  com- 
municant tell  what  it  is  to  have  received  Christ  bv  faith,  to  dwell 
with  Him,  to  be  united  to  Him,  to  receive  Him  in  his  hesit  ?  The 
good  man  only  understands  that :  the  one  sees  the  colour,  and  the 
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Other  feeU  the  substance ;  the  one  discourses  of  the  sacrament,  and 
the  other  receives  Christ ;  the  one  discourses  for  or  against  transub- 
sUntiation,  but  the  good  man  feels  himself  to  be  changed,  and  so 
joined  to  Christ,  that  he  only  understands  the  true  sense  of  transub- 
stantiation,  while  he  becomes  to  Christ  bone  of  His  bone,  flesh  of 
His  fleshy  and  of  the  same  spirit  with  his  Lord.  .  .  '  The  Comforter, 
vhich  is  the  holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  My  name. 
He  shall  teach  you  all  things/  Well ;  there  is  our  teacher  told  of 
plainly ;  but  how  shall  we  obtain  this  teacher,  and  how  shall  we  be 
taught  F  Christ  will  pray  for  us,  that  we  may  have  this  Spirit.  That 
is  well :  but  shall  all  Christians  have  the  Spirit  P  Yes,  all  that  will 
lire  like  Christians ;  for  so  said  Christ,  '  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My 
oommandments ;  and  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  will  give  you 
inother  Comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever.'  . .  Mark 
these  things;  the  Spirit  of  God  is  our  teacher;  He  will  abide 
with  ua  for  ever  to  be  our  teacher ;  He  will  teach  us  all  things ;  but 
how  ?  If  ye  love  Christ,  if  ye  keep  His  commandments,  out  not 
else :  if  ye  be  of  the  world,  that  is,  of  worldly  affections,  ye  cannot 
see  Him^  ye  cannot  know  Him/' 

After  applying  the  test  of  conformity  to  God's  commandments  to 
the  spirit  m  which  the  religious  disputes  of  his  time  had  chiefly  beea 
carried  on,  and  the  doctrines  which  had  been  insisted  on; — after 
observing  that  "  he  that  shall  maintain  it  to  be  lawful  to  make  a  war 
for  tlio  defence  of  his  opinion,  be  it  what  it  will,  his  doctrine  is  ^ 
against  godliness ;''  that  he  who, "  for  the  garments  and  outsides  of 
religion,"  neglects  the  duty  of  obedience  to  his  superiors,  "is  a 
mail  of  fancy  and  of  the  world,''  rather  than  of  God  and  the  Spirit ; 
and  that  ''  that  is  no  good  religion  that  disturbs  governments,  or 
shakes  the  foundation  of  public  peace;" — he  closes  his  discourse 
with  an  exhortation  to  those  who  were  his  immediate  auditors, 
which  they  can  hardly  have  heard  without  their  hearts  burning 
within  them ; — 

"  To  you,  fathers  and  brethren, — you  who  are  or  intend  to  be  of 
the  clergy ;  you  see  here  the  best  compendium  of  your  studies,  the 
best  abbreviature  of  your  labours,  the  truest  method  of  wisdom,  and 
the  infallible,  the  only  way  of  judging  concerning  the  disputes  and 
questiona-in  Christendom.  It  is  not  by  reading  multitudes  of  books, 
but  by  studying  the  truth  of  God :  it  is  not  by  laborious  commen- 
taries of  the  doctors  that  you  can  finish  your  work,  but  by  the  ex- 
positions of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  it  is  not  by  the  rules  of  metaphysics, 
but  by  the  proportions  of  holiness :  and  when  all  books  are  read, 
and  all  arguments  examined,  and  all  authorities  alleged,  nothing 
can  be  found  to  be  true  that  is  unholy.  '  Give  yourselves  to  read- 
ing, to  exhortation,  and  to  doctrine,'  saith  St.  Paul.  Read  all  good 
books  you  can ;  but  exhortation  unto  good  Ufe  is  the  best  instru- 
ment, and  the  best  teacher  of  true  doctrine,  of  that  which  is  accord- 
ing to  godliness. 

I.  h 
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"  And  lei  me  tell  yoa  this :  the  great  learning  of  (he  fathers  was 
more  oving  to  their  pietj  than  to  their  skill ;  more  to  God  than  to 
themfeWes :  and  to  this  purpose  is  that  excellent  ejacolation  of  S. 
Chrysostom^  v^ith  vhich  I  ^kHI  conclude:  'O  ble^^ed  and  happj 
men,  vhose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life,  from  whom  the  deTib 
fled^  and  heretics  did  fear  them,  who  (bj  holiness)  have  stopped  the 
mouths  of  them  that  spake  perverse  things  !  But  I  hke  David  will  crj 
out.  Where  are  Thj  loving-kindnesses  which  have  been  erer  of  old? 
where  is  the  blessed  quire  of  bishops  and  doctors,  who  shined  like 
lights  in  the  world,  and  contained  the  word  of  life?  Dmlce  eii  me- 
mitiUse;  their  verv  memory  is  pleasant.  Where  is  tliat  Evodins, 
tlie  sweet  savour  of  the  church,  the  successor  and  imitator  of  the 
holy  apostles?  where  is  Ignatius,  in  whom  God  dwelt?  where 
is  S.  Diouysius  the  areopagite,  that  bird  of  paradise,  thai  edestial 
eagle?  where  is  Ilippolytus,  that  good  man,  itnip  XF'l^'^f  ^^ 
gentle  sweet  person  ?  where  is  great  S.  Basil,  a  man  almost  equal 
to  the  apostles?  where  is  Athanasius,  rich  in  yirtne?  where  is 
Gregory  Nyssen,  that  great  divine?  and  Ephrem,  the  great  Syrian, 
that  stirred  up  the  sluggish,  and  awakened  the  sleepers,  and  com* 
forted  the  afflicted,  and  brought  the  young  men  to  discipline;  the 
looking-glass  of  the  religious,  the  captain  of  the  penitents,  the  de- 
stmction  of  heresies,  the  receptacle  of  graces,  the  habitation  of  the 
holy  Ghost  ?* .  .  These  were  the  men  that  prevaile4  against  error,  be- 
cause they  lived  according  to  truth ;  and  whoever  shall  oppose  tou, 
and  the  truth  you  walk  by,  may  better  be  confuted  by  your  fives 
than  by  your  disputations.  Let  your  adversaries  have  no  evil  tiling 
to  say  of  you,  and  then  you  will  best  silence  them :  for  all  heresies 
and  false  doctrines  are  but  like  Myron's  counterfeit  cow,  it  deceived 
none  but  beasts ;  and  these  can  cozen  none  but  the  wicked  and  the 
negligent,  them  that  love  a  lie,  and  live  according  to  it.  But  if  ye 
become  burning  and  shining  lights ;  if  ye  do  not  detain  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness;  if  ye  walk  in  light  and  live  in  the  Spirit;  your 
doctrines  Hill  be  true,  and  that  truth  will  prevail.  But  if  ye  live 
wickedly  and  scandalously,  every  little  schismatic  shall  put  you  to 
ahame,  and  draw  disciples  after  him,  and  abuse  your  flocks,  and  feed 
them  with  colocynths  and  hemlock,  and  place  heresy  in  the  chairs 
apjwinted  for  your  religion. 

"  I  pray  God  give  you  all  grace  to  follow  this  wisdom,  to  study 
this  leannng,  to  labour  for  the  understanding  of  godliness ;  so  your 
time  and  your  studies,  your  persons  and  your  labours,  will  be  holy 
and  useful,  si  notified  and  blessed,  beneficial  to  men,  and  pleasing  to 
God,  through  Him  who  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  who  is  made  to 
all  tliem  that  love  Him,  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification^ 
and  redemption.'' 

In  16G3  Taylor  published  his  XpCa-ts  TcXcicortic^,  a  'Defence  and 
introduction  to  the  rite  of  Confirmation,'  dedicated  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond;  three  Sermons,  preached  at  Christ  churchy  Dublin;  and 
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a  (aneral  sermon  on  the  primate  firamhall^  full  of  corious  informa-. 
tkm  concerning  the  secret  history  of  the  times,  and  the  pains  which 
liad  been  taken,  with  more  success  than  was  then  generally  known 
or  apprehended,  to  pervert  the  exiled  king  from  the  faith  of  his 
eonntryinen.  He  was  now  also  busied  on  the  last  considerable 
woik  which  he  lived  to  publish,  his  '  Dissuasive  from  Popery/  which 
appeared  in.  1664. 

This  task  he  had  undertaken  by  desire  of  the  collective  body  of 
Irish  bishops;  and  their  injunctions,  and  the  obvious  neoessitv  of 
the  measure,  he  represents  as  his  only  motives  for  again  embarking 
m  so  troublous  a  sea,  notwithstanding  his  great  and  increasing  aver- 
sion to  that  and  every  other  controversy.  It  was  difficult  however 
far  any  good  man  to  survey  the  follies  and  idolatries  of  popery,  as 
Hbtj  solMisted  around  him  in  their  most  revolting  forms,  without 
bong  anxious  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  abate  the  evil,  or  pre- 
vent its  farther  diffusion. 

No  part  indeed  of  the  administration  of  Ireland  by  the  English 
crown  has  been  more  extraordinary  and  more  unfortunate,  than  the 
system  pursued  for  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  religion.  In-> 
stead  oi  sending  in  the  first  instance  missionaries  well  skilled  in 
their  native  tongue  to  convince  the  inhabitants  of  the  errors  of  their 
ancient  faith,  and  conciliate  them  to  a  reception  of  the  new,  the 
ehurchea  were  filled  with  English  preachers,  whose  nation  made  them 
unpopular,  and  whose  ignorance  of  the  language  which  only  their  pa<- 
liahiouers  could  speak  or  understand  with  readiness,  prevented  all  ex- 
tensive benefit  from  their  zeal  however  warm,  and  their  abilities  how- 
ever considerable.  It  was  not  even  thought  necessary  to  furnish  them 
with  a  translation  either  of  the  liturgy  or  the  scriptures :  though,  by  a 
refinement  in  absurdity,  they  were  to  be  compelled  by  a  fine  (which 
indeed  was  rarely  enforced)  to  attendance  on  a  church  service,  which 
was  still  more  unintelligible  to  them  than  their  ancient  mass  book, 
without  having  the  same  early  associations  to  recommend  it  to  them. 
Accordingly,  while  Wales,  from  an  opposite  line  of  treatment,  received 
the  doctrines  of  the  Beformation  with  avidity,  and  at  an  early  period 
was  become  almost  exclusively  Protestant ;  while  the  Norman  isles 
have  ever  since  been  among  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  the  epis- 
copal church,  from  the  advantage  of  French  preachers  and  a  French 
service  book,  Ireland,  with  a  people  above  most  others  docile  and 
susceptible  of  new  impressions,  has  remained,  through  a  great  ma- 
jority of  her  population,  in  the  profession  of  a  creed  discountenanced 
by  the  state,  and  under  the  dominion  of  prejudices  which  even  to  the 
present  moment  no  effectual  measures  have  been  taken  to  remove. 
A  few  unconnected,  though  zealous,  and  so  far  as  they  went  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  remove  this  ignorance,  were  made  by  such  men  as 
Usher  and  the  excellent  bishop  Bedell,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Boyle. 
But  government,  which  ought  to  have  given  the  first  impulse,  was 
bent  on  a  narrow  and  illiberal  policy  of  supplanting  the  Irish  by  tho 
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English  language,  to  which  the  present  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  millions  was  to  give  way,  and  which,  though  it  has  in  pari 
succeeded  (through  circumstances  of  which  the  march  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  measures  taken  to  forward  it)  has  left  a  division 
of  the  national  heart,  far  worse  than  that  of  the  tongue,  and  per- 
petuated prejudices  which  might  at  first  have  been  easily  removed  or 
softened.  Even  now, — though  the  litui^  has  been  translated,  and 
though  there  are  many  parishes  where  English  is  almost  unknown, — 
throughout  Ireland,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  no  public  prayers  are 
offered  up  in  the  ancient  language ;  and  though  a  version  of  the 
scriptures  has  long  existed,  it  is  only  within  the  few  last  years  that 
any  attempts  have  been  made  to  circulate  them  among  the  poor  K 

It  was  indeed  the  misfortune  of  Ireland,  and  one  which  materially 
prevented  the  application  of  any  active  means  for  the  conversion  of 
her  natives  to  a  pure  mode  of  faith  and  worship,  that  among  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  who  were  the  first  heralds  of  protestantism  to  her  shores,  t 
large  proportion  were  favourers  of  the  pecuUar  system  of  Calvin ;  a 
system  of  all  others  the  least  attractive  to  the  feelings  of  a  Roman  catho- 
lic; and  the  professors  of  which,  as  they  looked  on  their  brethren  of 
the  church  of  England  as  themselves  little  better  than  idolaters,  have 
generally  been  more  inclined  to  spend  their  zeal  in  a  disturbance  of 
the  internal  peace  of  their  own  communion,  than  in  an  energetic 
extension  of  the  general  principles  of  protestantism  among  those  who 
are  without  its  pale.  In  England,  during  the  reign  of  king  Edward, 
when  the  great  impression  was  in  fact  given  to  the  public  mind  in 
favour  of  the  monarch's  creed,  the  points  of  difference  which  after- 
wards arose  among  its  supporters  were  happily  unknown,  or  wisely 
suppressed ;  and  the  transition  in  the  external  forms  of  worship  was 
80  small,  and  the  changes  which  struck  the  common  people  most 
were  all  so  obviously  for  the  better,  that  even  the  ministers  of  the 
old  religion  had  no  good  plea  for  withdrawing  themselves  from  the 
church,  and  the  body  kept  its  ancient  shape  and  substance,  though 
its  deformities  were  removed,  and  new  blood  infused  throughout  the 
system.  To  the  Irish,  protestantism  presented  itself  as  a  system  on 
which  its  own  members  were  not  agreed ;  and  of  protestants,  tliat 
party  which  for  a  time  gained  the  victory  was  precisely  that  one 
whose  rites  and  doctrines  were  most  at  variance  with  all  to  which 
the  Irish  had  been  accustomed,  and  whose  professors  regarded  the 
Irish  Soman  cathohc  with  most  contempt  and  abhorrence.  The  un- 
happy rebellion  of  More  and  O'Nial  in  1641,  loaded  as  the  memory 
of  its  instigators  must  ever  remain  with  the  stain  of  folly,  blood- 
ffuiltiness,  and  cruelty,  was  accelerated  no  doubt  if  not  occasioned, 
by  the  oppression  of  sir  William  Parsons,  and  the  other  heads  of 
the  puritan  faction ;  by  a  dread  of  those  severities,  the  not  inflicting 

'  [Mach  has  been  done  lately  towards  tho  college  of  St  Columba  was  recently 
teaehtng  the  Irish  to  read  the  scriptures  established,  and  several  scholarships 
in  their  native  language  i  with  this  object     founded  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin.] 
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of  which  on  the  Papists,  the  Calvinists  both  in  Ireland  and  England 
made  a  leading  charge  against  their  sovereign,  and  by  the  interrup- 
tion, throngh  the  influence  of  the  same  rising  party,  of  the  wise  and 
benevolent  though  vigorous  policy  introduced  in  Ireland  under  the 
Stuart  dynasty**. 

On  the  consequences  of  that  rebellion— consequences  even  at  the 
present  day  most  deeply  and  injuriously  felt  by  the  church  of  Ireland 
and  her  national  prosperity — this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that  during  Taylor^s  life,  and  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  they  existed  in  all  their  greatest  and  most 
recent  deformity ;  and  that  more  particularly  the  maintenance  of  tho 
ancient  religion  was  with  the  original  Irish  a  bond  of  union  and 
mutual  support,  a  guarantee  to  their  political  existence,  a  title  to 
thdr  alienated  possessions,  and  a  pledge  of  their  future  vengeance 
on  those  by  whom  they  had  been  despoiled.  And  while  the  more 
educated  classes  of  society  had  these  cogent  reasons  for  listening 
with  reluctance  to  any  thing  which  might  be  urged  against  the  faith 
of  their  ancestors,  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  the  illite- 
rate peasantry  were  in  the  keeping  of  those  who  had  still  stronger 
motives  of  prejudice  and  interest  to  retain  them  in  the  old  supersti- 
tion. "The  Boman  religion,"  as  Taylor  himself  observes,  "is  here 
amongst  ns  a  faction,  and  a  state  party,  and  design  to  recover  their 
old  laws  and  barbarous  manner  of  living ;  a  device  to  enable  them  to 
dwell  alone,  and  to  hepopulus  unius  labii,  a  people  of  one  language 
and  unmingled  with  others.  And  if  this  be  religion,  it  is  such  an 
one  as  ought  to  be  reproved  by  all  the  severities  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion, lest  the  people  perish,  and  their  souls  be  cheaply  given  away  to 
them  that  make  merchandize  of  souls,  who  were  the  purchase  and 
price  of  Christ's  blood  1" 

Such  obstacles  as  these  a  learned  treatise  on  the  errors  of  popery 
was  not  very  likely  to  batter  down,  and  the  author  himself  appears 
to  have  been  extremely  far  from  participating'  an  immediate  or  ex- 
tensive success  of  his  labours.  "  Having  given,"  are  his  words*, 
"this  sad  account  why  it  was  necessary  that  my  lords  the  bishops 
should  take  care  to  do  what  they  have  done  in  this  afl*air,  and  why  I 
did  consent  to  be  engaged  in  this  controversy,  otherwise  than  I  love 
to  be ;  and  since  it  is  not  a  love  of  trouble  and  contention,  but 
charity  to  the  souls  of  the  poor  deluded  Irish ;  there  is  nothing  re- 
maining but  that  we  humbly  desire  of  God  to  accept  and  bless  this 
well-meant  labour  of  love ;  and  that  by  some  admirable  ways  of  His 

Srovidence  He  will  be  pleased  to  convey  to  them  the  notices  of  their 
anger  and  their  sin,  and  to  de-obstruct  the  passages  of  necessary 
truth  to  them  ;  for  we  know  the  arts  of  their  guides,  and  that  it  wiU 
be  very  hard  that  the  notice  of  these  things  shall  ever  be  suffered  to 
arrive  to  the  common  people,  but  '  that  which  hinders  will  hinder 

«  Carte,  Life  of  Onnond,  vol.  i.  p.  138.         *  [Preface  to  DissoauTe  from  Popay^ 
'  [  ?  anliC) paling.]  Tol.  vL  p.  177.] 
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until  it  be  taken  away :'  however,  we  believe  and  hope  in  God  for 
remedy." 

The  remedy  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  been  more  in  tbe 
power  of  Tavlor  and  his  brethren  tlian  they  were  themselves  perhaps 
awnre  of.  If  the  Koman  catholics,  as  he  liad  previously  complained 
in  tl\is  same  preface,  were  so  studiously  kept  back  by  their  spiritual 
guides  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English,  it  was  surely  a  very 
obvious  measure  for  the  preacliers  of  the  true  faith  to  inform  thon- 
selves  in  tlie  ancient  Irish.  It  was  a  course  which  Bedell  had  already 
tried  with  success,  to  introduce  as  far  as  possible  the  scriptures  and 
tlir  litiircry  in  that  language  into  the  churclies ;  and  to  promote  to 
tlie  cnre  of  parislies  in  preference  to  all  others,  such  ministers  as  were 
able  to  cope  with  the  friars  on  their  own  ground,  and  enable  the 
[)easants  to  liear  the  gos|>el  '  every  man  in  his  own  tongue  nherdn 
lie  was  born/ 

Had  sucli  a  system  even  then  been  adopted,  it  is  impossible  to 
supix)sc  that  much  good  might  not  have  been  effected;  and  this 
very  discourse  of  Taylor's,  though  too  long  and  too  learned  to  pene- 
trate among  the  mountains  and  into  the  cottages;  yet, — as  furnish- 
ing the  agents  in  the  work  of  conversion  with  ailments  adapted 
ahke  to  the  ignorant  and  the  learned ;  with  zeal,  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  their  own  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  truths 
which  they  conveyed;  and  with  that  celestial  armoury  of  spiritual 
weapons  which  his  admirable  knowledge  of  scripture  has  supplied, — 
might  have  itself  been  a  source  of  light  to  thousands ;  a  means  in 
God's  hand  of  drying  up  the  waters  of  bitterness,  and  removing  the 
greatest  obstacle  which  has  existed  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  empire*. 

"What  peculiar  hindrances  they  were, to  which  he  alludes  (and  it  is 
but  reasonable  as  well  as  charitable  to  believe  that  some  such  in- 
tervened to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  plan  so  apparently  obvious) 
whetlier  they  were  confined  to  Taylor^s  own  diocese,  or  arose  from 
the  general  state  of  the  country  and  the  neglect  or  impolicy  of  its 
government,  it  is  now  by  no  means  easy  to  determine.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  protestant  episcopal  church  seems  to  have  been  a  juncture 
peculiarly  favourable  for  such  exertions  as  I  have  mentioned;  and  it 


[An  anecdote  has  been  preteired  to 

in  the    life  of  DodweU  (Brokesliy, 

l\,*i  .  "^I'^'i  :^.»nt  our  attention  for  a 

in  I  to  TBjr4«*t  relation  to  the  col- 

tn  DubLb)  and  which  it  the  more 

^^linft  ift  ko  few  records  of  that  kind 

El  ta  lu  i  th«  Golle^  registers  haring 

he<m  dff«tro]r«it  im  the  troubles  of  the 

^'  V  m  tliAi  there  is  a  gneat  blank  in 

Itj  &r  (h^  nniversiiy : — 

ilKtnir*  «r  the  college  near  Dub- 

^">he  fellows  to  Uke  orders  when 

[aal«f»  of  Aiti  of  ihfM  jcara 


standing.  Mr.  Dodwen,  not  compljing 
herewith,  left  his  feUowship  in  the  year 
1666.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  had 
a  particular  kindness  for  htm,  offered  to 
use  his  interest  to  procure  for  him  a  dis- 
pensation, notwithstanding  that  statute, 
to  continue  him  in  his  fellowship.  But 
he  refused  to  accept  of  that  kind  oiler, 
in  that  it  might  beoraie  an  ill  precedent, 
and  of  bad  consequence  afterwards  to  the 
coUegCk  So  little  did  he  ralue  his  owii^ 
when  detrimental  to  a  publlo  interest'*'* 
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h  difficult  to  suppose  that  forms  so  like  their  own,  and  doctrines  so 
conformable  to  reason,  would  have  produced  a  less  effect  on  the 
loinds  of  the  Irish,  than  has  since  been  done  by  the  preaching  of 
the  wildest  and  most  ignorant  sectaries. 

But,  for  the  neglect  or  the  oversight,  if  such  existed,  it  was  not 
Taylor  who  was  chiefly  answerable.  He  was  one  of  many,  and  in 
niik  not  among  the  most  eminent;  and  he  was  already  sinking 
ander  the  burtlien,  not  of  years,  but  of  a  constitution  broken  with 
itady  and  adversity  ^  and  which  was  still  more  effectually  crushed  by 
aevere  domestic  affiction. 


«  Note  (K  K.)  [In  tbe  fourth  year  of 
lis  consecration,  we  find  Taylor,  in  a 
ktter  to  Sheldon,  pleading  his  broken 
iMlth  as  a  reason  why  be  desired  to  be 
mnoTed  to  a  less  trying  sphere  of  labour. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  his  writing 
^ras  to  xecommend  a  gentleman  who  had 
teen  engaged  in  public  duties  in  Ireland 
to  the  faYOurable  notice  of  the  arch- 
lltshop:— ~ 

"  Portmore,  May  25,  1664. 

May  it  please  your  grace. 

That  honourable  person  who  con- 
Teyt  this  address  to  your  grace's  hands, 
la  the  person  for  whose  sake  principally 
k  is  now  made.  I  know  not  what  affairs 
call  him  into  England,  save  only  that  he 
takes  occasion  to  attend  the  lord  Lieu- 
tenant; but  as  every  wise  man  that 
tomes  hence  dei^ircs,  so  he  also  is  am- 
bitions of  standing  fair  in  your  grace's 
opinion ;  and  though  I  can  add  no  mo- 
ments to  it,  yet  I  being  requested  to  tell 
truth  eoncerning  him,  could  not  deny  to 
acquaint  your  grace  how  much  and  how 
well  he  hath  deserved  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  This  gentleman,  S'  Kichard 
^nnedy,  is  the  second  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  his  appointment  hath 
been  the  north  cast  circuit  of  Ulster, 
erer  since  his  Majesty's  most  happy  rc- 
ttauration;  so  that  my  diocese  falling 
tmder  his  lot  as  Judge  of  Assize,  1  have 
been  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  his  very 

Seat  zeal  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
e  hath  indeed  with  no  less  care  than 
prudence  opposed  himself  against  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  in  the^c  parts, 
jmd  hath  infinitely  discountenanced  and 
punished  them  ever  according  to  law, 
until  hia  hands  were  tied  by  orders  pro- 
cured sometimes  from  the  council  table; 
and  jret  eren  then  also,  because  he  was 
Vuind  by  oath  to  proceed  according?  to 
law,  although  he  was  restrained  in  the 
fzecntion,  yet  he  would  not  be  so  in  the 
Sentence.  He  is  indeed  a  just  and  a 
prudent  man,  and  a  most  obedient  son  of 


the  Church,  and  which  I  most  of  all 
value,  he  was  always  so  in  the  very  worst 
times.  This  is  all  perfectly  true,  and  I 
am  not  desired  to  say  anjrthing  concern- 
ing any  affair  of  his;  but  only  of  his 
person  and  his  piety;  I  have  since  his 
coming  amongst  us  obtained  of  the  coun- 
try to  give  him  a  general  and  public  tes- 
timony of  his  care  of  the  Church  and  hia 
Majesty's  service,  which  was  by  publie 
subscriptions  consigned  into  the  hands 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council ;  so 
that  he  stands  very  upright  amongst  us, 
and  is  known  to  be  a  good  and  a  wise 
man ;  and  I  humbly  beseech  your  grace 
to  believe  me  in  this  to  all  such  purposes 
for  which  S'  Richard  shall  prudently  de- 
sire to  make  use  of  it. 

I  have  one  word  to  interpose  in  behalf 
of  myself;  for  the  priest  that  goes  to  the 
altar  to  pray  for  others,  will  also  inter- 
pose a  collect  for  himselC  I  have  been 
informed  from  a  good  hand  in  England, 
that  your  grace  was  pleased  once  to  say, 
that  I  myself  was  the  only  hindiance  to 
myself  of  being  renjoved  to  an  English 
bishopric.  If  it  be  by  any  fault  of  mine 
(of  which  I  cannot  so  much  as  make  a 
conjecture)  1  will  certainly  make  amends 
when  1  know  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
bt g  of  your  grace  to  pardon  it ;  but  if  it 
be  only  my  unwortliiness,  it  is  true,  I  do 
confess  and  deplore  that ;  but  I  know 
your  grace  can  cither  find  me  worthy,  or 
make  me  so.  However,  I  humbly  desire 
that  your  grace  will  not  wholly  lay  me 
aside,  and  cast  off  all  thoughts  of  re- 
moving me;  for  no  man  shall  with  a 
greater  diligence,  humility,  and  ohscrv- 
anoe  endeavour  to  make  up  his  other  dis- 
abilites,  than  1  shall.  For  the  case  is  so 
that  the  country  does  not  agree  with  my 
health  as  it  hath  done  formerly,  till  the 
last  Michaelmas;  and  if  your  grace  bo 
not  willing  I  should  die  immaturely,  I 
shall  still  hope  you  will  bring  me  to  or 
near  yourself  once  more.  But  to  God 
and  to  your  grace  I  humbly  submit  this 
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Of  the  second^  marriage,  as  we  have  already  seen,  one  son  only, 
Edward,  had  escaped  the  small-pox,  and  him  he  had  buried  at  Lis- 
buni.  Of  his  first ^,  according  to  lady  Wray,  two  sons  snrvived. 
The  eldest  of  these,  whom  she  calls  '  her  uncle  Edward/  though  as  I 
conceive  mistakenly,  was  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  king's  service,  and 
fi'U  in  a  duel  with  a  brother  officer  of  the  name  of  Vane,  who  also 
died  of  his  wounds.  The  second,  Charles,  was  intended  for  the 
churcli,  and  remained  till  of  standing  for  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  His  views  of  life  however,  and  as 
it  sliould  seem  his  conduct,  did  not  correspond  with  his  father's 
hopes  and  example :  and  he  became  the  favourite  companion,  and  at 
length  the  secretary,  of  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  died  of  a 
decline,  at  the  house  of  his  patron  at  Baynard's  castle,  and  was  buried 
in  S.  Margaret's  church,  "Westminster,  August  2, 1667  ^  The  bishop 
himself,  who  had,  as  may  be  well  believed,  and  as  his  grand-daughter 
assures  us,  nearly  sunk  under  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  and  its  un- . 
fortunate  circumstances,  can  hardly  have  heard  of  this  second  blow 
before  his  own  release.  He  was  atticked  by  a  fever,  on  the  third  of 
August  in  the  same  year,  at  Lisbum,  where  he  appears  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  to  have  often  occasionally  resided;  and  died 
after  a  ten  days'  sickness,  in  the  fifty-fifth'  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
seventh  of  his  episcopacy. 

His  remains  were  removed  to  Dromore,  to  the  chnrch  of  which 

!)lace  he  had  been  a  liberal  benefactor.  Dr.  Kust,  his  friend,  and 
lis  successor  in  that  see,  preached  a  funeral  sermon,  which  in  itself 
is  no  bad  copy  of  Taylor's  peculiar  style  of  eloquence,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  shew  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held,  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  temper,  and  the  variety  of  his  accomplishments.  No 
mouument  however  was  erected  to  his  memory  *,  and  about  a  ccn- 


wholc  afiair;  humbly  denring  a  kind  re- 
turn to  this  letter,  that  I  may  at  least 
hare  the  honour  of  a  letter,  and  the  com- 
fort of  a  Htde  hope.  However,  I  most 
eamejitly  desire  your  grace's  pious 
prayer*,  and  the  continuance  and  (if  it 
anajp  be)  the  increase  of  your  farour  to 

May  it  please  your  grace. 

Tour  gnce't  moat  obliged  and 
noat  humble  tenrant, 

Tmv  bmM  afleetkwate,  though 
ui]iftonn\  ttfother, 

JlCltOf.  DUNKNSIS. 

pcTvrrud  f^ihtr  in  Oodthelord 

of  Cauiwbory  hii  gncc^ 

«f  all  Enf  land  and  metropo- 

^        '       '■    pRMttt. 


Lomloik*' 


»««,  cf.  p^  0.  akiT«.] 


*  [See  pp.  xxxY.  and  Ixiil.  above.] 

«  [•  Of  his  two  first,'  ed.  by  an  error 
of  the  press  as  it  would  seem.  J 
y  Note  (L  L.)  [cf.  ToL  iv.  p.  655.] 

*  [See  note  to  p.  ziiL  above.] 

*  [The  venerable  and  accomplished 
prelate  to  whom  we  are  indebtea  for  a 
'  History  of  tlie  church  of  Ireland,'  was 
able,  in  noticing  this  statement  of  He- 
ber's,  to  say  that  in  his  own  day  the 
omission  had  been  supplied;  a  tablet 
having  been  set  up  in  memory  of  bishop 
Taylor  in  1827  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Lisbum  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  of 
Down  and  Connor. 

To  write  an  epitaph  on  Jeremy  Taylor 
was  a  work  requiring  a  pious  and  a  grace- 
ful hand;  and  they  who  honour  hit  me- 
mory will  read  with  pleasure  the  in- 
scription in  which  bbhop  Mant  has  set 
forth  the  virtues  and  the  talents  of  hit 
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tuTj  afterwards  his  boncs^  and  those  of  his  friend  Rust,  were  dis- 
turbed from  their  vault  to  make  room  for  tlie  coffin  of  another 
bishop*.  The  hte  venerable  bishop  Percy  hid  them  carefully  col- 
lected and  replaced.  That  their  repose  was  ever  violated,  or  that 
the?  were  suffered  to  lie  neglected  so  long,  is  not  to  be  recorded 
vitnout  indignation. 

And  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  already  sent  to  the  press  the 
'Second  part'  of  his  'Dissuasive  from  popery,'  being  in  a  great 
measure  an  answer  to  '  Sure  footing  in-  Christianity,'  a  work  by  Jolm 

NOM  MAGNA  LOQUIMUR  BED  TIVIIIU8. 
MIHIL  OPINIONlt  GRATIA  OMNIA  CONSCIENTIA  PACIAM. 


MOT  TO  PERPETUATE  THE  MEMORY  OP  ONE 

WHOSE  WORKS  WILL  BE  HIS  MOST  ENDURING  MEMORIAL, 

BUT  THAT  THERE  MAY  MOT  BE  WANTING 

A  PUBLIC  TESTIMONY  TO  HIS  MEMORY  IN  THE  DIOCESE 

WHICH  DERITES  HONOUR  PROM  HIS  SUPERINTENDENCE, 

THIS  TABLET  IS  INSCRIBED  WITH  THE  NAME  OP 

JEREMY  TAYLOR,  D.D. 

WHO  ON  THE  RESTORATION  IN  M.DC.LX. 

OP  THE  BRITISH  CHURCH  AND  MONARCHY, 

IN  THE  FALL  OP  WHICH  HE  HAD  PARTAKEN, 

HAVING  BEEN  PROMOTED  TO  THE  BISHOPRIC K 

OP  DOWN  AND  CONNOR, 

AND  HATING  PRESIDED  POR  SEVEN  YEARS  IN  THAT  SEE  ; 

AS  ALSO  OVER  THE  ADJOINING  DIOCESE  OP  UROMORE, 

WHICH  WAS  SOON  AFTER  INTRUSTED  TO  HIS  CARE 

'*ON  ACCOUNT  OP  HIS  VIRTUE,  WISDOM,  AND  INDUSTRY  ;" 

DIED  AT  LI8BURN,  AUG.  13,  M.DC.LXVII., 

IN  THE  55*^  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE: 

LEAVING  BEHIND  HIM  A  RENOWN, 

•ECOND  TO  THAT  OF  NONE  OF  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  SONS 

WHOM  THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH 

RICH  IN  WORTHIES  HATH  BROUGHT  FORTH  : 

AS  A  BISHOP  DISTINGUISHED 

POR  MUNIFICENCE  AND  VIGILANCE  TRULY  EPISCOPAL, 

AS  A  THEOLOGIAN,  FOR  PIETY  THE  MOST  ARDENT, 

LEARNING  THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  AND  ELOQUENCE  INIMITABLE; 

IN  HIS  WRITINGS  A  PERSUASIVE  GUIDE 

TO  EARNESTNESS  OF  DEVOTION,  UPRIGHTNESS  OP  PRACTICE, 

AND  CHRISTIAN  FORBEARANCE  AND  TOLERATION  : 

A  POWERFUL  AS8ERTOR  OP  EPISCOPAL  GOVERNMENT 

AND  LITURGICAL  WORSHIP, 

AND  AN  ABLE  EXPOSER  OF  THE  ERRORS 

OF  THE  ROMISH  CHURCH  : 

IN  HIS  MANNERS  A  PATTERN  OF  HIS  OWN  RULES 

OP  HOLY  LIVING  AND  HOLY  DYING, 

AND  A  FOLLOWER  OP  THE  GREAT  EXEMPLAR  OP  SANCTITY, 

AS  PORTRAYED  BY  HIM  IN  THE  PERSON 

OP  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST. 

READER,  THOUGH  IT  FALL  NOT  TO  THY  LOT 

TO  ATTAIN  THE  INTELLECTUAL  EXCELLENCE 

OP  THIS  MASTER  IN  ISRAEL, 

THOU  MAYEST  RIVAL  HIM  IN  THAT 

WHICH  WAS  THE  HIGHEST  SCOPE  EVEN  OF  HIS  AMBITION, 

AN  HONEST  CONSCIENCE  AND  A  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.] 

•  Mr.  Jones's  MSS.      [Bat  see  the      History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.] 
whole  story  examined  in  hishop  Mant*s 
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Serjeant ^^  a  Bomish  priest^  who  in  one  of  his  appendieei  had  attacked 
some  of  Taylor's  former  positions. 

His  ^idow  survived  him  many  years,  but  the  place  and  time  of 
her  death  is  unknown.  He  left  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest^ 
Phcebc,  died  unmarried.  The  second,  Mary,  was  the  wife  of  doctor 
Francis  Marsh,  successively  dean  of  Connor  and  Annagh»  bishop  of 
Limerick  and  Kilmore,  and  archbishop  of  Dublin;  whose  descenoents 
of  the  same  name  are  numerous  and  wealthy.  She  is  mentioned  by 
Evelyn  %  who  once  met  her  with  her  husband  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Iloyal  Society,  as  a  woman  of  abilities  and  attainments  above  the 
usual  standard.  The  third,  Joanna,  was  married  to  Edward  Har- 
rison, of  Maralave,  esquire,  member  during  many  successive  par- 
liaments for  the  borough  of  Lisburn,  whose  daughter,  already  men- 
tioned, married  sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  from  whom  was  lineally  descended 
William  Todd  Jones,  of  Homra,  esquire,  to  whose  MS.  remains  the 

5 resent  work  is  so  materially  indebted.     A  further  account  of  these 
iffereut  branches  will  be  found  in  the  notes'. 

The  comeliness  of  Taylor's  person  has  been  often  noticed,  and  he 
himself  appears  to  have  been  not  insensible  of  it.  Few  authors  have 
so  frequently  introduced  their  own  portraits,  in  different  characters 
and  attitudes,  as  ornaments  to  their  printed  works.  So  far  as  we 
may  judge  from  these,  he"  appears  to  have  been  above  the  middle 
size,  strongly  and  handsomely  proportioned,  with  his  hair  long  and 
gracefully  curling  on  his  cheeks,  large  dark  eyes,  full  of  sweetness, 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  an  open  and  intelligent  countenance.  He  was 
thus  represented  in  an  original  picture,  once  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marsh  family,  but  unfortunately  lost  by  his  great-grandson  Jeremy 
Marsh,  together  with  other  property,  in  a  dangerous  ford  which  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  in  removing  to  a  fresh  place  of  residence ».  It 
is  from  a  copy  of  this  painting,  still  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Digby, 
that  the  engraving  is  taken  which  is  prefixed  to  Mr.  Bonney's  volume. 
I  suspect  however  that  in  this  copy  a  liberty  has  been  taken  in  alter- 
ing  the  dress  of  the  original ;  inasmuch  as  the  face  is  younger  than 
is  consistent  with  the  age  at  which  he  became  qualified  to  wear  the 
episcopal  robes.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  no  instance  do  any  of 
the  engravings  made  during  his  lifetime  represent  him  in  the  chimara 
and  rochet.  Another  portrait,  whose  claims  to  originality  are  I  be- 
lieve undoubted,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Wray,  of  Anne's  Vale  near 
Rosstrevor,  to  All  Souls  college,  displaying  the  same  features  and 
style  of  countenance,  but  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
marked  with  a  cast  of  melancholy  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  account 
for  from  the  domestic  afflictions  of  his  latter  years.  This  is  the  like- 
ness which  is  given  with  the  present  work,  and  I  gladly  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  the  admirable  pencil  - 

«  [Sec  vol.  vi.  p.  285,  note.]  '  Note  (N  N.) 

•  Note  (M  M.)  f  Bonney,  MS.  note. 
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of  my  friend  the  honourable  Heneage  Legge^  who  made  a  drawing  of 
it  for  the  use  of  the  engraver.  Of  Joanna  Taylor  also  there  is  a  por- 
trait in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Wray,  representing  a  fine  woman  with 
a  pleasing  oval  countenance,  and  naked  hands  and  arms  of  much 
beauty, — standing  in  an  arbour^  and  suspending  a  branch  of  laurel 
over  a  bust  of  Charles  the  first,  which  is  placed  beside  her.  These, 
with  the  watch  which  Taylor  received  from  his  unfortunate  sovereign, 
and  which  is  still  preserved  by  the  Marsh  family,  are,  so  far  as  I  have 
discovered,  the  only  relics  remaining  of  this  great  and  good  man,  and 
the  person  most  closely  united  to  him  by  alliance  and  affection  \ 

Of  Taylor's  domestic  habits  and  private  character  much  is  not 
known,  but  all  which  is  known  is  amiable.  '  Love,'  as  well  as  '  ad- 
miration,' is  said  to  have  '  waited  on  him,'  in  Oxford.  In  Wales, 
and  amid  the  mutual  irritation  and  violence  of  civil  and  religious 
hostility,  we  find  him  concihating,  when  a  prisoner,  the  favour  of  his 
keepers,  at  the  same  time  that  he  preserved  undiminished  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  own  party.  Laud,  in  the  height  of  his 
E^wer  and  full-blown  dignity;  Charles,  in  his  deepest  reverses; 
atton,  Vaughan,  and  Conway,  amid  the  tumults  of  civil  war ;  and 
Evelyn,  in  the  tranquiUity  of  his  elegant  retirement ;  seem  alike  to 
have  cherished  his  friendship  and  coveted  his  society.  The  same 
genius  which  extorted  the  commendation  of  Jeanes  for  the  variety 
of  its  research  and  vigour  of  its  argument,  was  also  an  object  of  in- 
terest and  affection  with  the  young,  and  rich,  and  beautiful  Katha- 
rine Philips ;  and  few  writers  who  have  expressed  their  opinions  so 
strongly,  and  sometimes  so  unguardedly,  as  he  has  done,  have  lived 
and  died  with  so  much  praise  and  so  little  censure.  Much  of  this 
felicity  may  be  probably  referred  to  an  engaging  appearance  and  a 
pleasing  manner;  but  its  cause  must  be  sought  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree  in  the  evident  kindliness  of  heart,  which,  if  the  uniform  tenor 
of  a  man's  writings  is  any  index  to  his  character,  must  have  distin- 
guished him  from  most  men  living;  in  a  temper,  to  all  appearance 
warm,  but  easily  conciliated ;  and  in  that  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
least  common,  is  of  all  dispositions  the  most  attractive,  not  merely  a 
neglect,  but  a  total  forgetfulness  of  all  selfish  feeling.  It  is  this  in- 
deed which  seems  to  have  constituted  the  most  striking  feature  of  his 
character.  Other  men  have  been,  to  judge  from  their  writings  and 
their  lives,  to  all  appearance  as  religious,  as  regular  in  their  devotions, 
as  diligent  in  the  performance  of  all  which  the  laws  of  God  or  man 
require  from  us ;  but  with  Taylor,  his  duty  seems  to  have  been  a  de- 
light, his  piety  a  passion.  His  faith  was  the  more  vivid  in  propor- 
tion as  his  fancy  was  more  intensely  vigorous ;  with  him  the  objects 
of  his  hope  and  reverence  were  scarcely  unseen  or  future ;  his  ima- 
gination daily  conducted  him  to  '  diet  with  gods,'  and  elevated  him 
to  the  same  height  above  the  world,  and  the  same  nearness  to  in- 
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effable  things,  which  Milton  ascribes  to  his  allegorical '  cherub  Con- 
templation/ 

AVith  a  mind  less  accurately  disciplined  in  the  trammels  and  har- 
ness of  the  schools — ^less  deeply  imbued  with  ancient  learning — less 
uniformly  accustomed  to  compare  his  notions  with  the  dictates  of 
elder  saints  and  sages,  and  submit  his  novelties  to  the  authority  and 
censure  of  his  superiors, — such  ardour  of  fancy  might  have  led  him 
into  dangerous  errors ;  or  have  estranged  him  too  far  from  the  active 
duties,  the  practical  wisdom  of  life,  and  its  dull  and  painful  realities ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  his  logic  and  learning — ^his  veneration  for 
antiquity  and  precedent — and  his  monastic  notions  of  obedience  in 
matters  of  faith  as  well  as  doctrine, — might  have  fettered  the  energies 
of  a  less  ardent  mind,  and  weighed  him  down  into  an  intolerant  op- 
poser  of  all  unaccustomed  truths,  and  in  his  own  practice  a  super- 
stitious formalist.  Happily  however  for  himself  and  the  world,  Tay- 
lor was  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  bigot :  and  if  there  are  some  few 
of  his  doctrines  from  which  our  assent  is  withheld  by  the  decisions 
of  the  church  and  the  language  of  scripture,  even  these  (while  in 
themselves  they  are  almo'st  altogether  speculative,  and  such  as  could 
exercise  no  injurious  influence  on  the  essentials  of  faith  or  the  obli- 
gations to  holiness)  may  be  said  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  side  of 
piety,  and  to  have  their  foundation  in  a  love  for  the  Deity,  and  a 
aesire  to  vindicate  His  goodness,  no  less  than  to  excite  mankind  to 
aspire  after  greater  degrees  of  perfection. 

His  munificent  charity  was  in  part  shewn  by  his  undertaking  at 
his  own  expense  the  rebuilding  of  his  cathedral.  It  is  also  warmly 
praised  by  Rust,  who  tells  us  that  when  the  great  preferments  wliich 
he  enjoyed  were  compared  with  the  small  portions  which  he  left  to 
his  daughters,  charity  would  be  proved  to  have  been  the  principal 
steward  of  his  revenues.  Yet  his  daughters  married  wealthy  hus- 
bands, and  his  widow  seems  to  have  been  well  provided  for.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  a  law-suit,  together  with 
his  friend  lord  Conway,  against  colonel  Moses  Hill,  one  of  Cromwell's 
ofScers,  which  might  have  eventually  greatly  lessened  his  means ;  but 
it  seems,  from  the  journals  of  the  Irish  house  of  lords,  to  have  been 
abandoned  by  his  opponent.  His  ecclesiastical  revenues  therefore 
were  certainly  great ;  and  the  estate  of  Mandinam,  wliich  his  wife  re- 
tained for  her  life,  was  of  itself  su£Scient  to  keep  her  above  poverty*. 

In  conformity  with  the  same  simple  and  disinterested  character 
which  I  have  ascribed  to  him,  we  find  him  at  one  time  contributing 
his  endeavours  to  frame  a  grammar  for  children,  at  another  com- 
posing prayers  and  hymns  for  the  young  and  uninstructed.  "  If,'' 
were  his  words  on  one  occasion,  "you  do  not  choose  to  fill  your 
boy's  head  with  something,  believe  me  the  devil  will*^  1"  The  same 
temper  seems  to  have  made  him  affable  and  facetious  with  his  infe- 
riors in  rank  and  knowledge.     "  It  was  pleasant,"  says  his  secretary 
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Alcock,  "  to  hear  my  lord  talk  with  these  poor  people,  the  friends  of 
Haddock,  on  the  subject  of  their  relation's  spectre^''  On  the  whole, 
we  have  abundant  reason  for  regret  that  so  little  can  now  be  recovered 
of  the  private  life  and  daily  conversation  of  one  who  was  so  accom- 
plished and  so  much  beloved,  that  we  cannot  believe  him  to  have 
been  otherwise  than  most  amiable.  The  'family  book,'  and  the 
papers  and  letters  preserved  by  liis  descendents,  might  have  told  us 
much.  But  tliese  have  to  all  appearances  perished ;  and  the  admirers 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  must  be  content  to  form  their  opinion  of  him  almost 
exclusively  from  a  knowledge  of  his  writings. 


Of  those  writings  some  further  account  is  yet  to  be  given;  in 
which  it  may  be  convenient  to  consider  them  in  the  same  order  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  present  edition"*,  and  as  arranging  themselves 
naturallv,  according  to  the  subjects  on  wliich  they  treat,  into  the  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  Practical, — ^Theological, — Casuistic, — and  De- 
votional. To  the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  referred  the  '  Life  of 
Christ/  the  'Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying/  and  the  'Sermons.' 
The  second  will  comprise  the  series  beginning  with  his  '  Episcopacy 
asserted/  and  ending  with  his  '  Dissuasive  from  popery.'  U  nder  the 
third  head  may  be  classed  the  '  Discourse  on  friendship,'  and  Dncior 
dub'Uantium;  while  the  last  contains  all  which  instrumentally  or 
directly  refer  to  devotional  exercises;  his  'Divine  institution  of  the 
office  ministerial ;'  his  '  Bules  and  advices  for  the  clergy ;'  his  '  Golden 
grove,'  and  the  other  tracts  which  will  be  found  in  the  last  volume. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  the  term  all  Taylor's 
works  are  theological;  most  of  them  are  distinguished  by  an  acute 
and  discriminating  application  of  general  principles  to  particular  cases 
and  persons ;  and  there  is  none  where  he  does  not  occasionally  escape 
from  the  thorns  and  thistles  of  controversial  questions,  to  those  prac- 
tical lessons  of  holiness,  and  those  aspirations  of  heaven-directed  feel- 
ing, which  are  the  pervading  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  genius. 
Still  however  there  are  some  of  his  works  less  practical  and  less  devo- 
tional than  others ;  and  of  those  which  professedly  belong  to  these 
classes,  there  are  some  where  the  attention  is  chiefly  drawn  to  the 
duties  of  the  closet  or  the  temple,  and  others  where  he  expatiates 
through  a  wider  range  of  holiness,  and  discusses  with  the  same  fer- 
vour, but  with  more  diffuseness,  the  obligations,  the  duties,  the  cha- 
rities, and  the  faith  of  Christians. 

Such  is  the  Life  of  Christ,  or  '  Great  Exemplar,' — a  work  under- 
taken, as  he  himself  teils  us  in  his  dedication  to  lord  Hatton",  with 
an  intention  of  withdrawing  the  thoughts  of  men  from  controverted 
and  less  important  doctrines,  to  the  great  and  necessary  rallying 
points  of  Christianity,  and  those  duties  and  charities  on  which  all 
men  are  agreed,  but  which  all  men  forget  so  easily. 
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"  In  pursuance,"  he  says,  "  of  this  consideration,  I  have  chosen  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  religion,  by  doing  assistance  to  that  part  of 
theology  which  is  wholly  practical,  that  which  makes  us  wiser,  there- 
fore because  it  makes  us  better.  And  truly  my  lord,  it  is  enough  to 
weary  the  spirit  of  a  disputer,  that  he  shall  ai^e  till  he  hath  lost  his 
voice,  and  his  time,  and  sometimes  the  question  too ;  and  yet  no  man 
shall  be  of  his  mind  more  than  was  before.  How  few  turn  Lutherans^ 
or  Calvinists,  or  Roman  catholics,  from  the  religion  either  of  their 
country  or  interest !  Possibly  two  or  three  weak  or  interested,  fan- 
tastic and  easy,  prejudicate  and  effeminate  understandings,  pass  from 
church  to  church,  upon  grounds  as  weak  as  those  for  which  for- 
merly they  did  dissent ;  and  the  same  arguments  are  good  or  bad,  as 
exterior  accidents  or  interior  appetites  shall  determine.  I  deny  not 
but  for  great  causes  some ,  opinions  are  to  be  quitted :  but  when  I 
consider  how  few  do  forsake  any,  and  when  any  do,  oftentimes  they 
choose  the  wrong  side;  and  they  that  take  the  righter  do  it  so  by  ' 
contingency,  and  the  advantage  also  is  so  little,  I  believe  that  the 
triumphant  persons  have  but  small  reason  to  please  themselves  in 
gaining  proselytes,  since  their  purchase  is  so  small,  and  as  inconsider- 
able to  their  triumph,  as  it  is  unprofitable  to  them  who  change  for 
the  worse  or  the  better  upon  unworthy  motives.  In  all  this  there  is 
nothing  certain,  nothing  noble.  But  he  that  follows  the  work  of 
God,  that  is,  labours  to  gain  souls,  not  to  a  sect  and  a  subdivision, 
but  to  the  christian  religion,  that  is,  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  hath  a  promise  to  be  assisted  and  rewarded;  and  all 
those  that  go  to  heaven  are  the  purchase  of  such  undertakings,  the 
fruit  of  such  culture  and  labours ;  for  it  is  only  a  holy  life  that  lands 
us  there. 

"  And  now  (my  lord)  I  have  told  you  my  reasons,  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  weary  and  toiled  with  rowing  up  and  down 
in  the  seas  of  questions  which  the  interests  of  Christendom  have  com- 
menced :  and  in  many  propositions  of  which  I  am  heartilv  persuaded, 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  am  not  deceived ;  and  I  find  that  men  are 
most  confident  of  those  articles  which  thev  can  so  little  prove  that 
they  never  made  questions  of  them.  But  I  am  most  certain  that  by 
living  in  the  religion  and  fear  of  God,  in  obedience  to  the  king,  in 
the  charities  and  duties  of  communion  with  my  spiritual  guides,  in 
justice  and  love  with  all  the  world  in  their  several  proportions,  I 
shall  not  fail  of  that  end  which  is  perfective  of  human  nature,  and 
which  will  never  be  obtained  by  disputing." 

The  work  thus  introduced  and  inscribed,  is,  as  it  professes  to  be, 
of  a  nature  entirely  practical.  It  discusses  no  doctrines  but  those 
on  which  almost  all  Christians  are  agreed,  and  which  necessarily  are 
suggested  by  the  principal  events  of  our  Saviour's  history.  It  enters 
into  no  critical  examination  of  facts  or  dates,  of  evidences  or  various 
readings.  The  author  does  not  exercise  his  learning  and  discrimi- 
natiou  in  explaining  those  peculiarities  of  ancient  or  local  history 
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and  manners  which,  as  they  are  little  less  than  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  competent  nnderstanding  of  writers  like  those  of  the  New  testa« 
ment,  so  no  author  of  the  present  day  would  omit  them  in  a  history 
of  our  Saviour.  He  does  not  even  distinguish  between  those  facts 
which  are  recorded  by  the  inspired  historians  themselves,  and  those 
which  repose  on  uncertain  tradition,  or  on  the  mere  presumptions  of 
the  ancient  fathers ;  but  relates,  with  almost  the  same  apparent  faith, 
the  salutation  of  tlie  angel  to  the  virgin  Mary;  the  Syriac  prayer 
attributed  to  Christ  at  His  baptism,  by  S.  Fhiloxenus ;  and  the  pro* 
ttration  of  the  Egyptian  idols  when  the  infant  Jesus  came  into  their 
eountiy. 

Nor  does  he  attempt  in  any  mstance  to  reconcile  the  different  nar* 
rations  of  the  evangelists  with  each  other,  or  to  produce  a  regular 
and  chronological  harmony  of  the  gospel.  His  work  is  nothing  else 
than  a  series  of  devout  meditations  on  the  different  events  recorded 
in  the  New  testament,  as  well  as  on  the  more  remarkable  traditions 
which  have  been  usually  circulated  respecting  the  divine  Author  of 
oar  religion.  His  earthly  parent,  and  His  followers.  This  is  a  plan 
far  less  extensive,  less  curious,  and  perhaps  less  rational,  than  would 
now  be  contemplated  by  an  eminent  divine  who  should  purpose  to 
write  a  Life  of  Christ.  But  even  a  defective  plan,  in  the  hands  of  a 
mighty  genius,  may  be  clothed  with  beauties  which  mere  learning 
and  critical  acumen  could  never  bestow,  and  is  susceptible  of  orna« 
ments  more  rich  and  various  than  a  more  regular  structure  could  re- 
ceive with  propriety.  It  is  even  probable  that  as  a  book  of  devo* 
tional  instruction  for  every  class  and  age,  the  '  Great  Exemplar*  may 
have  gained  an  impressive  and  edifying  interest,  by  the  exclusion  of 
every  thing  critical  or  antiquarian,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
calls  our  uiimingled  attention  to  the  narrative  of  the  gospel,  height- 
ened  only  by  those  picturesque  and  poetical  accompaniments  which, 
hke  the  minute  ornaments  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  though  separately 
taken  some  of  them  might  seem  out  of  place,  yet  communicate  to 
the  general  building  the  effect  of  beauty  the  most  luxuriant,  the 
most  impressive,  the  most  solemn  and  sacred. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  first  popular  work 
of  Taylor's  contains  many  splendid  moral  and  devotional  passages ; 
that  the  sermons  which  are  introduced  into  it  (for  the  disquisitions 
which  occur  all  answer  to  this  description,  and  might  be  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  with  so  much  effect,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  was  not  their  first  destination™)  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit 
of  devout  and  majestic  eloquence  which  pervades  his  'Evtavr^s,  and 
that  in  the  few  instances  where  controversial  discussion  was  unavoid- 
able, no  writer  of  the  age  has  argued  with  more  acuteness,  with  more 
extensive  learning,  or  so  warm  and  earnest  a  charity. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  merits  of  the  work  which  I  am  discussing, 
I  am  acquainted  with  no  work  of  Taylor's — I  might  say  with  no 

"  [See  p.  115  above.] 
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work  of  aiiy  author — ^in  which  more  of  practical  wisdom  may  be 
founds  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  more  dexter- 
ous  and  touching  application,  n\)t  only  of  the  solemn  truths  of  cluris- 
tinnity,  but  of  even  the  least  important  circumstances  related  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour,  to  the  devolopment  of  sound  principles  of  actioiii 
and  to  the  correction  and  guidance  of  our  daily  conduct  Thus  io 
his  preface,  not  only  the  exact  conformity  of  Christianity  with  right 
reason  and  natural  instinct, — ^its  fitness  for  the  present  wants,  as  well 
as  the  future  prospects,  of  man, — and  the  manner  in  which  it  coa* 
firms,  extends,  and  illustrates  the  law  of  nature, — ^are  laid  down  with 
admirable  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  his  subject ;  but  many  curi- 
ous and  interesting  principles  of  metaphysical  and  political  wisdom 
will  be  found  incidentally  and  as  if  ex  adundanli,  scattered  through 
it,  which  shew  the  grasp  and  vigour  of  the  author's  mind,  and  tl^ 
though  his  choice  confined  hitn  to  those  topics  which  are  the  im- 
mediate subjects  of  his  profession,  there  were  few  indeed  in  the 
treatment  of  which  he  might  not  have  excelled.  At  the  same  time^ 
there  is  none  of  these  incidental  topics  which  is  not  made  condu- 
cive to  the  enforcement  of  practical  piety  and  personal  holiness. 
No  part  of  his  work  can  be  read  without  some  fruit  of  this  kind; 
but  in  the  application  of  general  principles  to  particular  but  im- 
portant instances  of  thought  and  action,  the  'Exhortation  to  the 
imitation  of  the  hfe  of  Christ,' — the  sermon  on  the 'Duty  of  nurs- 
ing children,' — ^that  on ' Obedience,' — on  'Mortification,' — on  'Bap- 
tizing infants,' — on  the  'Eeligiou  of  holy  places,' — on  'Scandal/ 
—and  on  the  'Divine  judgments,' are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 
In  some  instances,  but  in  a  very  few,  he  is  not  to  be  followed  with- 
out caution.  He  had  already'^  imbibed  those  opinions,  the  fuller  ex- 
position of  which  afterwards  gave  so  much  concern  to  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  English  church,  on  the  subjects 
of  original  sin,  and  the  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  may  be  traced  in  liis  apparently  imperfect  view  of 
the  causes  of  human  corruption,  when  he  tells  us**  that  "the  law  of 
nature,  being  decreed  and  made  obligatory,  was  a  sufficient  instru- 
ment of  making  man  happy,  that  is,  in  producing  the  end  of  his 
creation.  But  as  Adam  had  evil  discourses  and  irregular  appetites 
before  he  fell  (for  they  made  him  fall) ;  and  as  the  angels,  who  had 
no  original  sin,  yet  they  chose  evil  at  the  first,  when  it  was  wholly 
arbitrary  in  them  to  do  so  or  otherwise ;  so  did  man.  '  God  made 
man  upright,  but  he  sought  out  many  inventions.'  Some  men,"  he 
continues,  "  were  ambitious,  and  by  incompetent  means  would  make 
their  brethren  to  be  their  servants ;  some  were  covetous,  and  would 
usurp  that  which  by  an  earlier  distinction  had  passed  into  private 
possession  :  and  then  they  made  new  principles,  and  new  discourses, 
auch  which  were  reasonable  to  their  private  indirect  ends,  but  not  to 

■  [Se6  p.  117  ftbove.]  •  [Preface,  vol.  iL  p.  17.] 
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the  poblio  benefit,  and  iberefore  would  prove  unreasonable  and  mis- 
ddevona  to  themselves  at  last/' 

That  Adam  must  have  had  a  debility  of  sinning  before  he  actually 
flinned,  is  demonstraUy  if  not  evidently  true :  and  it  must  in  the  same 
way  be  eonceded,  if  this  capability  of  offending  were  all  which  were 
meant  by  original  sin,  that  the  angeb  also  who  sinned  must  in  their 
dqpree  have  had  it  as  well  as  Adam.  But  it  is  neither  consonant 
with  reason  nor  with  scripture  to  assert  that  all  the  evil  which  we 
find  in  the  world,  and  in  ourselves,  either  was  in  Adam  before  the 
fidi,  or  has  been  since  accumulated  by  the  free  though  unhappy 
choice  of  his  different  descendents,  gradually  as  they  may  have  made 
the  world  worse,  and  added  the  contagion  of  example  and  precedent 
to  the  inherited  and  universal  propensity  to  wickedness. 

The  existence  of  such  a  propensity  in  man,  and  the  necessity  of 
grace  to  give  us  the  victory  over  it,  Taylor  has  in  very  many  passages 
(k  his  works,  and  in  many  of  this  work  itself  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, acknowledged  with  much  clearness  and  humility.  And  it  is 
strange  that  he  did  not  perceive,  that  as  Adam  at  liis  creation  was 
certainly  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  as  his  descendents  at  their  respective 
larihs  are  as  confessedly  in  a  state  of  corruption,  some  change  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  nature  as  well  as  the  situation  of  mankind ; 
ind  that  though  neither  Adam  nor  the  angels  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance impeccable,  it  may  well  be  that  in  consequence  of  his  fall  we 
ire  by  nature  more  inclined  to  sin  than  either  he  or  they  were. 

The  question  will  be  discussed  more  at  length  in  another  place.  I 
will  here  only  observe  that  in  one  who,  like  Taylor,  confessed  his  own 
corruption,  whencesoever  derived,  and  placed  his  whole  hope  of  par- 
don in  Christ's  blood,  and  of  sanctification  in  Christ's  spirit,  the  error 
was  divested  of  its  malignity  so  far  as  it  respected  himself,  though  an 
error  it  certainly  was,  and,  in  certain  ways  of  applying  the  principle, 
a  dangerous  one.  It  is  curious  to  see  now  extremes  meet.  Taylor 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  led  into  his  mistake  by  a  horror 
of  Calvinism,  and  an  anxiety  to  avoid  ascribing  to  God  the  apparent 
injustice  of  cursing  all  the  world  for  the  sins  of  one  man.  Yet  he 
&lls  into  the  highest  supralapsarian  Calvinism,  by  merely  throwing  a 
little  further  back  the  origin  of  man's  misery,  and  representing  him  as 
coming  immediately  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker  with  the  same  load 
of  invincible  corruption  (invincible  unless  by  superadded  grace)  which 
his  descendents  in  their  present  state  carry  about  with  them. 

Surely  there  is  little  difference  whether  we  say  with  the  ultra-Cal- 
vinists  that  God  created  man  in  order  that  he  might  fall,  or  that  He 
so  created  him  that  he  could  not  help  falling.  But  if  Adam  were 
framed  not  only  with  a  capacity  of  sinning,  but  also  of  remaining 
without  sin,  he  was  then  certainly  in  a  state  which  his  descendents 
do  not  experience ;  and  there  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  the  world 
to  which  the  loss  of  this  state  can  be  assigned,  except  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  its  consequences. 
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Nor  is  the  justice  of  God  impagned  by  the  sapponticm  ihai  mi- 
vileges  which  Adam  had  abused  or  neglected  were  noi  oontionea  to 
his  descendents,  or  that  the  race  of  men  were  theaccfenrard  put 
under  a  new  regimen  of  weakness  and  of  repentance ;  the  weaknen 
receiving  sufficient  but  inferior  spiritual  aids,  the  repentanee  rewarded 
with  a  blessing  beyond  the  utmost  which  Adam  could  bare  hoped  for. 
This  is  the  light  in  which  the  question  has  been  viewed  by  the  Eo^ 
glish  church,  and  this,  it  might  be  thought,  was  one  which,  while  it 
sufficiently  establishes  the  dependence  of  man  on  his  Maker,  suffi- 
ciently vindicates  the  Creator  from  being  the  cause  of  evil,  and  finua 
desiring  that  any  of  His  children  should  perish. 

Another  instance  in  which  Taylor  has  passed  from  a  comniOD  aad 
dangerous  extreme  to  an  opposite  equally  erroneous,  is  the  case  of 
death-bed  repentance,  which  here,  as  in  a  succeeding  woik,  be  dogs 
with  so  many  dangers  and  limitations  as  to  render  it  bat  veiy  littte 
less  than  impossible.  It  has  been  indeed  at  all  times  a  vulgar  and 
perilous  self-flattery,  to  apprehend  not  only  that  repentance  would 
after  a  life  of  sin  be  at  any  time  when  we  willed  it  within  our  power; 
but  that  a  few  expiring  lamentations,  extorted  by  the  fear  of  ap 
preaching  torment,  were  to  expiate  for  many  years  of  obstinate  trane* 
gression,  and  supply  in  the  heart  of  him  who  is  passing  to  his  aoooiml 
that  love,  that  purity,  and  those  other  christian  graces,  without  whicli 
even  heaven  itself  would  be  a  place  of  misory.  It  ia  efen  probftUe 
that  the  author  may  have  been  disgusted  in  those  davs,  as  be  would 
have  been  in  these  of  almost  equal  enthusiasm,  with  the  speetades  of 
criminals  advancing  triumphantly  to  their  scadSbld,  and  looking  for* 
ward  to  a  death  which  they  had  brought  on  themselves  by  their 
crimes,  with  the  same  exultation  as  a  martyr  might  embrace  his 
stake ;  the  same  expressed  and  boasted  assurance  of  bliss  as  if  the 
fiery  chariot  of  the  prophet  were  visibly  waiting  to  receive  them.  Of 
the  harm  which  may  be  done  to  the  dying  by  such  indiscriminate 
comfort — of  the  harm  which  the  living  will  in  all  probability  receive 
from  such  exaggerated  statements — ^I  am  fully  and  mournfully  aensi* 
ble.  But  to  calculate,  as  Taylor  does,  the  time  which  is  required  for 
the  acquisition  of  graces  which  God  may  if  He  pleases  at  once  com* 
municate  ;  to  require  the  expression  of  outward  and  long-continued 
actions  as  in  all  instances  equally  necessary  to  confirm  the  inward 
feeling  in  His  eyes  by  whom  that  feeling  itself  may  be  inspired ;  is  to 
make  the  narrow  gate  of  salvation  narrower  than  God  has  miade  it^ 
and  in  our  anxiety  for  the  holiness  of  men  in  health,  to  seal  up  in 
despair  the  sick  soul  that  might  otherwise  have  burst  its  bondage. 
There  may,  it  should  be  recollected,  even  on  a  death-bed,  and  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  be  the  opportunity  of  rendering  God  accept* 
able  service,  and  bringing  forth,  though  amid  darkness  and  terror, 
the  fruits  of  repentance.  We  may  have  time  for  prayer ;  we  may 
have  time  for  confession ;  for  forgiveness  of  our  enemies ;  for  pa« 
tience ;  for  resignation :  perhaps  for  restitution.  We  may  have  tune 
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for  some  of  thete^-  for  the  rest  we  maj  have  a  desire ;  and  for  all  of 
tlwee^  we  know,  in  one  illastrions  instance,  the  penitent  thief  had  not 
time  or  i^portnnity.  The  danger  which  there  always  must  be  that  in 
sidmess  we  should  neither  have  opportunity  nor  spiritual  power  to 
turn  to  Qod, — the  chance  that  our  heads  may  be  light,  or  our  hearts 
hardened,  when  the  day  of  sorrow  comes  on  us, — are  terrors  sufiBd- 
ently  great  to  lead  every  man  who  is  not  insensible  of  danger,  to 
employ  to  tfie  best  of  his  power  the  day  of  salvation  while  it  shines ; 
m  well  knowing  that  whether  others  are  called  effectually  in  thef 
eleventh  hour  or  not>  the  time  at  which  he  is  last  called  must  be  the 
eieventli  hour  to  him.  Still  however  the  manner  in  which  Taylor 
hMT  painted  the  dangers  of  a  sinner's  death-bed  displays  no  ordinary 
pminl;  and  the  colours  (dismal  as  they  are,  and  in  some  instances 
overcharged,)  are  marked  on  the  whole  with  so  much  truth,  that  I 
ODoid  wish  some  of  his  frightful  legends  published  in  a  popular  formj, 
m  an  antidote  to  those  edifying  deaths  which  are  now  in  almost  daily 
cireulationi*. 

These  are  the  only  particulars  of  importance  which  occur  to  me,  in 
which  this  great  and  good  man  has,  in  the  work  now  before  us,  de- 
parted ficom  the  usual  sense  of  the  church  and  the  general  analogy  of 
scripture.  There  are  other  but  in  comparison  very  trifling  points  our 
which  he  has  pronounced  with  too  much  haste  or  positiveness.  In 
kis  Discourse  on  Bepentance%  he  takes  it  for  grantdi  that  the  angels 
who  sinned  had  never  any  room  for  repentance ;  that  '^  their  first  act 
of  volition  was  their  whole  capacity  of  a  blissful  or  a  miserable  eter* 
nity :  thef  made  tlieir  own  sentence  when  they  made  their  election/' 
This  he  had  learned  from  the  schoolmen,  who  apprehending  that  the 
production  of  the  angels  must  have  taken  place  on  the  same  day  with 
the  creation  of  the  lieavenly  bodies,  were  perplexed  how  else  to  find 
sufficient  time  for  tlie  apostasy  of  Satan  between  the  commencement 
of  his  being  and  his  successful  temptation  of  the  woman,  and  thought 
the  opiman prodaldlioreni  et  sanctiorem  quod^  statim post  jprimum  in* 
itana  9ua  creationis  diabolua  peccaveriL  But  Taylor  has  in  this  in* 
stance  expressed  himself  with  more  positiveness  than  Aquinas ;  and 
we  surely  know  too  Utile  of  the  angelic  nature  and  history  to  assume 
any  fiicts  conceniing  either  which  are  not  clearly  revealed  in  scripture. 
That  there  are  angels,  and  that  some  of  them  have  not  kept  their  first 
estate,  we  know,  for  it  has  been  made  known  to  us.  But  wherein 
their  fault  consisted,  or  how  long  they  had  previously  remained  in 
glory  and  innocency,  as  God  has  not  told  us,  it  is  useless  to  guess^ 
and  worse  than  useless  to  ground  an  argument  on  our  conjectures. 

In  another  opinion  which  he  elsewhere  in  different  passages  of  his 
works  repeats,  he  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake  with  Warburton. 

9  *  On  Repentance,'  toI.  ii.  pp.  378, 88.      lis  magis  conBonans  est  (opinio)  qnod' 
'On  Death,'  vol.  iL  pp.  684^  6,  9.  &c]       Thorn.   Aquin.  sum.   1"*  pan, 

4  froL  iL  p.  352.]  quaett,  Ixiii.  [art  6.] 

'  ['  Sed  probahilior  et  Banctonun  dio- 
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He  tells  us*  that  Balaam,  when  he  prayed  to  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous^  had  only  respect  to  length  of  aays  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
the  promise  of  a  lUe  after  death  being  hidden  from  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  Without  entering  into  such  a  discussion,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  Michaelis^  has  shewn  that  the  writings  of  Moses  contain 
abundant  proofs  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  £Eumliarly  known 
to  his  contemporaries. 

There  is  some  grave  trifling  in  voL  ii.  p.  104>,  about  the  letters  tl 
Jehovah's  name,  wliich  he  liad  from  the  Cabbalists.  If  he  designed 
it  as  a  poetical  ornament,  it  savours  of  the  taste  of  the  time :  if  as  an 
argument  or  illustration,  it  rests  on  too  weak  authority  to  be  good 
for  any  tiling.  In  all  his  works,  he  is  fond  of  alluding  to  histoiieal 
incidents,  often  with  an  admirable  oratorical  effect,  though  the  stories 
alleged  may  be  no  more  than  idle  legends.  Here  however  he  has 
twice  >^  quoted  as  from  scripture,  though  without  naming  the  place,  a 
story  of  twenty-three  thousand  Assyrians  destroyed  in  one  night  for 
fornication,  which  I  confess  I  never  met  with  in  scripture  or  else- 
where. But  these  are  trifling  blemishes  in  a  work  of  so  great  length, 
of  so  distinguished  beauty,  usefulness,  and  learning,  in  which  he  hit 
HoMy  fulfilled  the  purpose  expressed  in  his  preface^  *^  to  advance  the 
fiecessity,  and  to  declare  the  manner  and  parts,  of  a  good  life/'  '^  I 
jliave  followed,''  he  continues,  'Hhe  design  of  scripture,  and  have 
gjven  milk  for  babes,  and  for  stronger  men  stronger  meat ;  and  in 
aH  J.  have  despised  my  own  reputation,  by  so  striving  to  make  it  use- 
ft^  that  I  was  less  careful  to  make  it  strict  in  retired  senses,  and 
^fifbossed  with  unnecessary  but  graceful  ornaments.  I  pray  Qod  this 
may  go  forth  into  a  blessing  to  all  that  shall  use  it,  and  reflect  bless- 
ings upon  me  all  the  way,  that  my  spark  may  grow  greater  by  kind- 
ling my  brother's  taper,  and  God  may  be  glorified  in  us  both.  If  the 
reader  shall  receive  no  benefit,  yet  I  intended  him  one,  and  I  have 
laboured  in  order  to  it ;  and  I  shall  receive  a  great  recompense  fat 
that  intention,  if  he  shall  please  to  say  this  prayer  for  me, — ^That 
while  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  may  not  become  a  cast-away  I'* 

In  the  '  Literary  life  of  the  reverena  John  Serjeant,  written  by  him- 
self,' inserted  in  the  Roman  catholic  miscellany  entitled  the  CatAo- 
licon,  vol.  iii.,  the  'Great  Exemplar'  is  said  to  be  a  mere  translation 
of  the  Life  of  Christ  by  Ludolphus  de  Saxonia^^.  The  assertion  how- 
ever is  entirely  groundless ;  so  much  so,  that  except  in  the  circum- 
stance that  both  authors  intermix  prayers  and  moral  reflections  with 
their  narrative,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  two  books  written  on 
any  one  subject  wliich  have  so  few  coincidences  of  arrangement,  senti- 
ment, or  expression.    The  merits  of  the  works  of  Ludolphus,  which, 

■  [vol.  li.  p.  529.]  ^  Vita  Jesu  Chrisd  redemptorb  nos- 

*  Michaelis,  Argumenta  immortalitatit  tri,  ex  medullis  evangelicit  et  approbatis 
animarum  ex  MosecoIIecta.  [in  Syntagm.  ab  eoclesia  doctoribuB  sedule  per  Ludol- 
comment. p.  80  8qq.  4to.  Goetting.  1759.]  phum  de  Saxonia  ordinis  Carthutiensit 

•  [vol.  11.  pp.  18,  698,  and  iv.  486.]  collecta.— -[fol.  Argent.  1474;  ed.  alt.  foL 
»  [vol  il  p.  37.]  Par.]  1609. 
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as  a  pioas»  nseftil,  and  practical  treatise,  I  am  very  far  from  under- 
Talaing,  are  of  a  nature  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Great 
Ssemplar.  Ludolphus  (as  was  necessaiy  in  an  author  who  vrrote 
for  those  by  whom  the  scriptures  themselves  were  little  known  or 
studied)  gives  a  long  and  minute  detail  of  almost  every  word  and 
action  of  our  Lord ;  appending  to  each  a  string  of  moral  and  religious 
observations,  extracted,  chiefly  verbatim,  from  the  fathers.  Taylor 
passes  rapidly  over  the  greater  part  of  this  detail ;  but  expands  from 
time  to  time  into  long  and  eloquent  discourses  on  the  more  remark- 
able actions  and  doctrines  of  our  Lord,  to  which  his  rival  offers  no- 
thing correspondent.  The  style  of  the  one  is  usually  plain  and  simple, 
though  his  prayers  are,  many  of  them,  conceived  in  a  pleasing  and 
fervent  strain  of  piety.  That  of  the  other  luxuriates  in  a  richness  of 
imagery  and  a  grandiloquence  of  expression  which  breathe  in  every 
sentence  the  vital  and  essential  spirit  of  poetry.  The  reading  of 
Taylor  was  so  excursive  that  it  is  indeed  most  probable  that  he  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  Ludolphus,  and  it  is  possible  that 
from  it  the  outline  and  first  conception  of  his  own  book  may  have 
been  taken.  But  more  than  this  a  comparison  of  the  two  Lives  for- 
bids us  to  allow,  and  for  even  tliis,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
internal  evidence  whatever  in  the  work  of  Taylor. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  probability  which  there  is  that  the 
extensive  popularity  of  the  Great  Exemplar  produced  the  'Holj 
Living'  and  the  '  nolj  Dying,'  works  whicn  were  in  like  manner  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  practical  holiness,  and  which,  with  the 
exception  of  some  sermons,  were  the  next  in  succession  of  his  pub- 
lished labours. 

Both  are  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Carbery,  the  first  in  a  splendid 
description  of  the  miseries  of  the  time,  and  the  duty  of  a  good  man 
under  those  miseries.  This  dedication  concludes'  with  five  rules  for 
the  application  of  the  counsels  which  follow,  so  simple,  so  just,  and 
displaying  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  dispositions  and  dangers 
of  mankind,  that  they  cannot  be  too  firmly  imprinted  in  the  memory 
of  a  Christian ; — 

*'  First,  they  that  will  with  profit  make  use  of  the  proper  instruments 
of  virtue,  must  so  Uv2  as  if  they  were  always  under  the  physician's 
hand.  For  the  counsels  of  religion  are  not  to  be  a^^plied  to  the  dis- 
tempers of  the  soul  as  men  used  to  take  hellebore ;  but  they  must 
dwdl  together  with  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  be  twisted  about  his 
understanding  for  ever :  they  must  be  used  like  nourishment,  that  is, 
by  a  daily  care  and  meditation,  not  like  a  single  medicine,  and  upon 
the  actual  pressure  of  a  present  necessity.  For  counsels  and  wise 
discourses  applied  to  an  actual  distemper,  at  the  best  are  but  like 
strong  smells  to  an  epileptic  person ;  sometimes  they  may  raise  him, 
but  they  never  cure  him.    The  following  rules,  if  they  be  made  femi- 

■  [vol.  iii  p.  3  sqq.] 
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liar  to  our  natares  and  the  thoughts  of  eveiy  day^  may  make  virtue 
and  religion  become  easy  and  habitual;  but  when  the  temptation  is 
present^  and  hath  already  seized  upon  some  portions  of  our  consent^ 
we  are  not  so  apt  to  be  counselled;  and  we  find  no  gust  or  relish  in 
the  precept ;  the  lessons  are  the  same,  but  the  instrument  is  unstrung 
or  out  of  tune. 

"  Secondly^  in  using  the  instruments  of  virtue^  we  must  be  curious 
to  distinguish  instruments  from  duties^  and  prudent  advices  from 
necessary  injunctions ;  and  if  by  any  other  means  the  duty  can  be 
secured^  let  there  be  no  scruples  stirred  concerning  any  other  helps : 
only  if  they  can  in  that  case  strengthen  and  secure  the  duty^  or  help 
towards  perseverance^  let  them  serve  in  that  station  in  which  they 
can  be  placed.  For  there  are  some  persons  in  whom  the  Spirit  ol 
God  hath  breathed  so  bright  a  flame  of  love^  that  they  do  all  their 
acts  of  virtue  by  perfect  choice  and  without  objection;  and  their  seal 
is  warmer  than  that  it  will  be  allayed  by  temptation :  and  to  such 
persons  mortification  by  philosophical  instruments,  as  fasting  sadcr 
cloth^  and  other  rudenesses  to  the  bodjr^  is  wholly  useless :  it  is  al- 
ways a  more  uncertain  means  to  acquire  any  virtue  or  aeooie  ai^ 
duty ;  and  if  love  hath  filled  all  the  comers  of  our  soo^i  it  alooe  is 
able  to  all  the  work  of  God. 

"Thirdly^  be  not  nice  in  stating  the  obligations  of  religion;  but 
where  the  duty  is  necessary  and  the  means  very  reaaoiwible  io  itself, 
dispute  not  too  busily  whether  in  all  circumstances  it  can  fit  Uiy  par- 
ticular ;  but  super  totam  materiam,  *  upon  the  whole/  make  use  of  it. 
For  it  is  a  good  sign  of  a  great  religion^  and  no  im]>rudence9  when 
we  have  sufficiently  considered  the  substance  of  affiairs,  then  to  be 
easy^  humble,  obedient,  apt,  and  credulous  in  the  circumstanoea  which 
are  appointed  to  us  in  particular  by  our  spiritual  guides^  or  in  general 
by  all  wise  men  in  cases  not  unlike.  He  that  gives  alms,  does  best 
not  always  to  consider  the  minutes  and  strict  measures  of  his  ability, 
but  to  give  freely,  incuriously,  and  abundantly.  A  man  must  not 
weigh  grains  in  the  accounts  of  his  repentance ;  but  for  a  great  sin 
have  a  great  sorrow  and  a  great  severity,  and  in  this  take  the  ordi- 
nary advices,  though  it  may  be  a  less  rigour  might  not  be  insufficient. 
^Ampi^ohiKaiov,  or  arithmetical  measures,  especially  of  our  own  pro- 
portioning, are  but  arguments  of  want  of  love  and  of  forwardness  in 
religion ;  or  else  are  instruments  of  scruple,  and  then  become  danger- 
pus.  Use  the  rule  heartily  and  enough,  aiid  there  will  be  no  harm 
in  thy  error,  if  any  should  happen. 

*'  Fourthly,  if  thou  intendest  heartily  to  serve  God,  and  avoid  sin 
in  any  one  instance,  refuse  not  the  hardest  and  most  severe  advice 
that  is  prescribed  in  order  to  it,  though  possibly  it  be  a  stranger  to 
thee ;  for  whatsoever  it  be,  custom  will  make  it  eas^. 

"  Fifthly,  when  many  instruments  for  the  obtaimng  any  virtue  or 
restraining  any  vice  are  propounded,  observe  which  of  them  fits  thy 
person  or  the  circumstances  of  thy  need,  and  use  it  rather  than  the 
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d&et;  that  by  this  means  thoa  mayest  be  engaged  to  watch^  and 
use  spiritual  arts  and  observation  about  thy  soul.  Concerning  the 
managing  of  which^  as  the  interest  is  greater^  so  the  necessities  are 
more^  and  the  cases  more  .intricate^  and  the  accidents  and  dangers 
greater  and  more  importunate^  and  there  is  greater  skill  required 
than  in  the  securing  an  estate,  or  restoring  health  to  an  infirm  body, 
I  wish  all  men  in  the  world  did  heartily  believe  so  much  of  this  as  is 
Iviie :  it  would  very  much  help  to  do  the  work  of  God/' 

The  Holy  Living  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  in  the  first  of  which 
he  discusses  the  instrumental  means  of  holiness,  such  as, — Care  of 
oar  time.  Purity  of  intention,  and  a  Sense  of  the  Divine  presence ; 
and  gives  rules  for  producing  and  preserving  all  these  habits  in  our 
hearts  and  behaviour,  of  which  those  for  the  improvement  of  time 
aie  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  practical. 

l^e  second  chapter  treats  of  christian  Sobriety,  which  he  divides 
into  the  five  heads  of  Temperance,  Chastity,  HumiUty,  Modesty,  and 
OoBtentment;  and  defines  in  general*  to  be  ''an  using  severity, 
denial  and  frustration  of  our  appetite,  when  it  ^rows  unreasonable  in 
any  of  these  instances/'  He  introduces  the  discussion  of  these  dif- 
ferent topics  with  some  observations  on  voluptuousness  according  to 
this  general  definition,  and  with  rules  for  subduing  our  natural  ten- 
denqr  towards  it,  which  will  well  reward  the  reader,  and  which  for 
the  general  reader  are  perhaps  better  adapted  than  the  remedies 
which  follow  for  specific  and  grosser  vices.  In  all  cases  his  rules  for 
avoiding  ain,  when  not  too  scrupulous  and  ascetic  for  practice,  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  do  good  than  if  they  were  less  efficacious  but 
more  attainable  means  of  holiness,  are  better  than  the  arguments 
which  he  uses  against  each  sin  in  order.  But  of  all  his  rules,  the 
'Acts  and  offices  of  humility'  are  perhaps  the  most  impressive,  the 
most  effectual,  the  most  sensible  and  rational^  the  most  applicable  to 
the  temptations  and  necessities  of  every  man. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  christian  Justice, 
defined  as  either  commutative  or  distributive,  and  divided  into  the 
several  heads  of,  first, ' Obedience,'  as  due  from  inferiors  to  superiors; 
secondly,  'Provision'  or   protecting  care,  from   sovereigns,  judges, 

ErenU,  masters,  guardians;  thirdly,  Negociation  or  contracts; 
irthly>  Bestitution,  which  he  defines^  as  'that  part  of  justice  to 
which  a  man  is  obliged  by  a  precedent  contract  or  a  foregoing  fault, 
by  his  own  act  or  another  man's,  either  with  or  without  his  will.' 
His  rules  in  thb  part  of  his  work  are  admirable.  Tliey  are  casuistry 
in  its  highest  and  noblest  sense,  in  which  nothing  is  overstrained, 
nothing  extenuated,  and  (so  far  as  general  principles  and  the  com- 
pass of  ft  short  chapter  can  reach)  nothing  unprovided  for;  inasmuch 
as  even  where  neither  the  obligations  of  default  nor  contract  can 

•  [vol.  iiL  p.  44.]  »»  [p.  188.] 
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extend^  he  has  specified  the  no  less  sl^ng  and  yet  holier  obligation 
of  gratitude. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  Duties  of  Beligion,  under  the 
heads  of  its  '  internar  and '  external'  actiops.  The  former  are.  Faith, 
Hope^  and  Love;  to  his  account  of  which  is  added  an  admirable 
digression  on  Zeal. 

''The  sum  is  this^ :  that  zeal  is  not  a  direct  daty,  no  where  com- 
manded  for  itself^  and  is  nothing  but  a  forwardness  and  drcHun- 
stance  of  another  duty,  and  therefore  is  then  only  acceptable,  when 
it  advances  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbours . . .  That  zeal  is  only 
safe,  only  acceptable,  which  increases  charity  directly :  and  because 
love  to  our  neighbour  and  obedience  to  God  are  the  two  great 
portions  of  charity,  we  must  never  account  our  zeal  to  be  good  but 
as  it  advances  both  these,  if  it  be  in  a  matter  that  relates  to  both,  or 
severally,  if  it  relates  severally.  S.  Paul's  zeal  was  expressed  in 
preaching  without  any  offerings  or  stipend,  in  travelling,  in  spending 
and  being  spent  for  his  flock,  in  suffering,  in  being  willing  to  be 
accursed  for  love  of  the  people  of  God  and  his  countrymen.  Let 
our  zeal  be  as  great  as  his  was,  so  it  be  in  affections  to  others  but 
not  at  all  in  angers  against  them :  in  the  first  there  is  no  danger, 
in  the  second  there  is  no  safety.  In  brief,  let  your  zeal,  if  it  must 
be  expressed  in  auger,  be  always  more  severe  against  tiiyself  than 
against  others.'' 

The  external  actions  of  religion  Taylor  defines  to  be,  **  first,  Bead- 
ing and  hearing  the  word  of  God;  secondly.  Fasting  and  corporal 
austerities ;  .  .  thirdly,  Feasting,  or  keeping  days  of  public  joy  and 
thanksgiving."  On  all  these  his  observations  are  distinguished  by 
sound  good  sense  and  earnest  piety.  Even  on  fasting — a  duty  now 
so  much  neglected,  and  to  disquisitions  on  which  so  few  will  turn 
with  any  other  feeling  than  curiosity — the  reasonableness  of  his  rules 
will  strike  many  who,  from  carelessness  or  the  habits  of  the  age,  are 
negligent  of  or  averse  to  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  of 
our  nature, — the  experience  of  ages, — the  injunction  of  all  christian 
churches, — the  example  of  all  the  good  men  of  former  times,  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  Son  of  God**. 

He  grounds  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day,  not  on  a  divine  com- 
mandment, as  was  the  case  with  the  Jewish  sabbath  (for  this  com- 
mandment he  conceives  to  have  had  respect  to  that  day  and  that 
nation  only)  but  on  the  great  duty  for  which  the  fourth  command- 
ment provides,  of  confessing  on  all  occasions  God  to  be  the  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  on  the  institution  of  the  apostles  that  the 
first  day  in  the  week  should  be  set  apart  for  doing  this  in  solemn 
assembUes.  The  same  opinion  he  afterwards  expressed  more  at 
large  in  his  Ductor  dnhitantium^.     It  seems  to  have  been  also  the 

*  [vol  ill.  p.  163.]  Jesus  Christ,  vol  ix.  p.  530. 

'  See  Ductor  dubitantiuin,  On  the  in-  «  Of  the  Christian  Law,  toL  iz.  p. 

terpretation  and  obligation  of  the  laws  of     i58  sqq. 
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opinion  of  Laud',  of  Luther',  of  Calvin^  of  Spencer*,  and  of  almost 
all  the  early  fathers,  who  a^ree  in  representing  the  fourth  command- 
ment as  of  temporary  obhgation  only,  and  as  merely  applying  to 
Christians  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  as  inculcating  a  devotion  of  ourselves 
to  God's  service  on  all  proper  opportunities,  and  that  rest  from 
worldly  cares  of  which  to  the  Jews  the  sabbath  was  typical.  That 
the  authority  and  example  of  the  apostles,  the  uniform  tradition  of 
the  church,  the  reasonableness  of  the  practice  abstractedly  considered, 
the  necessities  of  men,  and  the  precedent  of  God's  corresponding 
oidinance  under  the  old  law,  are  sufiBcient  reasons  for  keeping  the 
LonTs  day  holy,  the  great,  men  whom  I  have  cited  were  far  indeed  from 
donbtin|^.  Whether  their  view  of  the  subject  be  more  correct  than 
that  which  makes  the  fourth  commandment  in  its  literal  meaning  a 
part  of  the  moral  and  universal  law,  this  is  not  the  place  for  ex- 
amining. They  who  apprehend  that  the  sanctity  of  Sunday  will  be 
endangered  by  a  contraiy  opinion,  may  read  what  Taylor  himself 
says  on  the  subject.  ''The  Jews,''  he  observes,  ''had  a  divine  com- 
mandment for  their  day,  which  we  have  not  for  ours ;  but  we  have 
Biany  commandments  to  do  all  that  honour  to  God  which  was  in- 
tended in  the  fourth  commandment ;  and  the  apostles  appointed  the 
first  day  of  the  week  for  doing  it  in  solemn  assemblies^. . .  Upon  the 
Lord's  day  we  must  abstain  from  all  servile  and  laborious  works, 
except  such  which  are  matters  of  necessity,  of  common  life,  or  of 
great  oharitjr :  for  these  are  permitted  by  that  authority  which  hath 
separated  the  day  for  holy  uses ;  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews,  though 
consisting  principally  in  rest,  and  established  by  God,  did  yield  to 
these  • .  •  ijid  therefore  this  is  to  be  enlarged  in  the  gospel,  whose 
sabbath  or  rest  is  but  a  circumstance,  and  accessoiy  to  the  principal 
and  spiritual  duties.  Upon  the  christian  sabbath  necessity  is  to  be 
served  first,  then  charity,  and  then  religion ;  for  this  is  to  give  place 
to  charity  in  great  instances,  and  the  second  to  the  first  in  all :  and 
in  all  cases  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

His  observations  on  prayer,  and  incidentally  on  vows;  those  on 
alms*  together  with  the  remedies  which  he  suggests  for  the  great 
causes  of  an  unmerciful  and  uncharitable  spirit,  envy,  anger  and 
covetousness ;  his  canons  of  repentance,  and  his  directions  for  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament,  are  all  equally  devout,  eloquent,  and  sensible. 
But  I  will  not  select,  where  all  may  be  read  with  advantage,  and  can 
hardly  be  read  without  admiration.  To  clothe  virtue  in  its  most 
pictoresque  and  attractive  colouring,  to  enforce  with  all  the  terrors 
of  the  divine  law  its  essential  obligations;  and  to  distinguish,  in 
almost  every  instance  most  successfully,  between  what  is  prudent 
and  what  is  necessary,  what  may  filly  be  done  and  what  cannot  be 

'  Troubles  and  Trial,  p.  345.  opp.  Amstcl  [fol.  1667.]  torn.  ix.  p.  99. 

c  SnKcgitng  tcr  t)(^  (ScBotc,  opp.  Lips.  *  Spencer,  de  Legg.  Hebr.  lib.  L  [cap. 

torn.  iii.  pp.  642,  3.  [foL  1729.  J  4.  pp.  83—94.] 

^  InitiL  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  sect  31  sqq.  >  Holy  Living,  yoL  iii.  p.  172  sq. 
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safely  left  undone ;  this  is  the  triumpli  of  a  chrisfcian  moralist :  and 
this  Jeremy  Taylor  has  in  a  great  degree  achieved  in  hia  disconrae 
on  Holy  Living. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  series  of  prayers^  adapted  to  those 
temptations  or  duties  which  have  been  dsBcnssed  in  it.  Of  these 
prayers^  the  merit  is  in  a  great  measure  proved  by  their  popularity; 
a  popularity  perhaps  little  less  than  that  which  our  b^utifiu  litor^ 
itself  has  obtained  among  Christians,  Almost  all  of  them  oontaiu 
passages  of  genuine  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  all  are  pervad^  bv  a 
tenderness  and  pathos  of  earnest  piety  which  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  feeling  which  they  express,  and  which  few  persons  eva 
read  without  finding  it  in  some  degree  contagious. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  like  those  prayers  the  best  which  have 
the  fewest  of  Taylor's  peculiar  ornaments;  of  those  rhetorical  aug- 
ments which  are  never  so  little  in  their  place  as  when  addressing  ^ 
Most  High;  that  accumulation  of  circumstances,  and  those  sen- 
tences almost  endless,  which  distract  attention  when  it  ought  to  be 
concentrated,  and  compel  us  to  take  breath  in  the  midst  of  our  most 
earnest  aspirations.  My  meaning  will  be  plain  to  tliose  who  com- 
pare his  four  collects  'for  subjects  when  their  land  is  overran  by 
barbarous  and  wicked  people,'  with  the  few  and  simple  yet  majestie 
words  of  the  prayer  in  our  church  service  *  in  time  of  war  and 
troubles;'  or  ms  'Act  of  contrition'  preparatoiy  to  the  sacrament, 
with  the  General  Confession  which  is  appointed  for  that  oeoaaion^. 

But  the  want  of  taste  is  still  greater  when  in  a  solemn  address  of 
the  penitent  to  his  Redeemer,  the  sufferings  of  that  Redeemer  are 
enumerated  at  full  length,  and  with  circumstances  added  which  rest 
on  no  authentic  history  or  probable  tradition.  When  we  entreat 
Christ  to  have  mercy  on  us  '  by  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  His 
cross  and  passion,'  we  both  quicken  our  own  devotional  fedings  by 
the  mention  of  what  He  has  done  for  us,  and  we  plead  with  Him,  in 
behalf  of  our  requests,  considerations  which  we  know  to  be  pro- 
vailing.  But  where  do  we  learn  that  the  garden  of  Gethsenume"' 
was  'set  with  nothing  but  briers  and  thorns;'  that  our  Lord  waa 
'  drenched'  by  His  enemies  in  the  brook  Gedron ;  that  He  was  *  tor- 
mented with  a  tablet  stuck  with  nails,  at  the  fringes  of  His  gar- 
ment ;'  that  His  cross,  '  being  set  in  a  hoUowness  of  the  earth,  did 
in  the  fall  rend  His  wounds  wider'?  Surely  such  legends,  bor- 
rowed from  the  'stations'  of  the  Christians  in  the  middle  agesi,  ai^ 
without  any  authority  of  scripture  or  antiquity,  are  altogether  unfit 
to  be  spoken  to  Him  who  is  not  to  be  flattered  by  exaggerated  re- 
presentations of  what  He  has  himself  done  and  suffered,  and  whose 
revealed  and  authentic  sufferings  and  patience  were  too  great  and 
too  glorious  to  need  the  improvements  of  human  fancy,  in  all  his 
Devotions  indeed  Taylor  seems  to  have  taken  S.  Augustine  as  his 
model,  rather  than  our  own  or  the  elder  liturgies;  and  both  have 

*  [vol.  Hi.  pp.  140  *q.,  250.]  ■  [p.  J41  sqq.] 
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erred  in  transfemng  to  prayer  those  ornaments  wliich  mighty  some 
of  themj  be  not  improper  in  a  sermon.  But  who  can  wonder  that  it 
shDuld  be  no  easy  task  for  man  to  find  fit  words  to  commune  with 
the  Almighty?  What  greater  praise  could  Taylor  have  himself  de* 
sired  than  that,  in  falling  short  of  the  excellencies  of  our  Common 
Prayer,  he  has  fallen  short  of  that  only  f 

The  'Holy  Dying'  is  introduced  b^  a  dedication,  also  to  lord 
Oarbery,  in  which  the  author  in  a  strain  of  touching  eloquence  re- 
oomm^ids  his  work  to  his  patron  as  that  which  in  manuscript  had 
been  seen  and  approved  by  the  deceased  o^'ect  of  his  dearest  affec- 
tions*. ''I  am  treating  your  lordship  as  a  Aoman  gentleman  did  8. 
Augnstine  and  his  mother;  I  shall  entertain  you  in  a  charnel-house, 
and  cany  your  meditations  awhile  into  the  chambers  of  death'\  . . 
''My  lord,  it  is  your  dear  lad/s  anniversary^  and  she  deserved  the 
hi^Bat  honour,  and  the  longest  memory,  and  the  fairest  monument, 
and  the  most  solemn  mourning:  and  in  order  to  it,  give  me  leave,  my 
lord,  to  cover  her  hearse  witn  these  following  sheets.  This  book 
was  intended  first  to  minister  to  her  piety;  and  she  desired  all  good 
peoj^e  should  partake  of  the  advantages  which  are  here  recorded. 
She  knew  how  to  live  rarely  well,  and  she  desired  to  know  how  to 
die,  and  God  taught  her  by  an  experiment.'\ . .  '*  My  lord,  both  your 
k^dship  and  myself  have  lately  seen  and  felt®  such  sorrow  of  death, 
and  sach  sad  departure  of  dearest  friends,  that  it  is  more  than  high 
time  we  ahould  think  ourselves  nearly  concerned  in  the  accidents. 
Death  has  come  so  near  to  you,  as  to  fetch  a  portion  from  your  very 
heart;  and  now  you  cannot  choose  but  dig  your  own  grave,  and 
place  your  coffin  in  your  eye,  when  the  angel  hath  dressed  your 
scene  of  sorrow  and  meditation  with  so  particular  and  so  near  an 
object ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  my  duty,  1  am  come  to  minister  to 

{our  pious  thoughts,  and  to  direct  your  sorrows,  that  they  may  turn 
ito  wtues  and  advantages.'' 

The  renudnder  of  the  Address  is  occupied  in  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  and  motives  of  his  undertaking,  in  which,  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  known  opinions,  he  enlarges  on  the  vanity  or  un- 
certainty of  a  late  and  sick-bed  repentance;  the  idle  folly  of  the 
extreme  unction  of  the  Romish  church,  and  the  unauthorised,  as  he 
esteems  it,  and  unprofitable,  though  extremely  ancient  practice  of 
prayers  for  the  departed  spirit.  Li  some  of  his  assertions,  more 
particolarly  on  the  first  of  these  topics,  he  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
perhaps  too  strict  and  uncompromising.  Yet  the  caution  which  he 
loonds  in  part  on  these  doctrines,  is  one  which  may  well  tingle  in 
the  ears  of  those  that  live  carelessly ;  and  it  is  one  of  which  the 
troth  is  shewn  by  very  many  considerations  of  undoubted  and  awful 
eertainty.  '^  My  lord,  it  is  a  great  art  to  die  well,  and  to  be  learned 
bj  msa  in  health,  by  them  that  can  discourse  and  consider ;  by  those 

■  [toL  iil  p.  257  sqq.]  »  [See  p.  xxxv.  above.] 
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whose  miderstaiiding  and  acU  of  icann  oe  «ot  dMted  with  for  or 
pains :  and  as  the  greatert  part  of  death  is  pasaed  bj  tiie  preeedu^ 
jcars  of  our  life,  so  also  in  dioae  jean  are  the  greatest  pRparataom 
to  it;  and  he  tlut  picparca  not  £or  death  bebre  his  last  larkiiesB^  is 
Uke  him  that  begins  to  stodj  pfaiIoaG|ih j  ^m  he  is  going  to  di^Nite 
pablicljinthefacoltj."  "And  therefore.,  it  is  intended  i^  the  neoea- 
aity  of  afEaun,  that  the  piecgpta  of  dyii^  veQ  be  part  of  tiK  atodieB  of 
them  that  lire  in  health,  and  the  d^  oi  discourse  and  nnderstandiiuF : 

r-addeS: 


which  in  this  case  hath  another  degree  of  nccgJWtjF  snper-j 
because  in  other  notices  an  impofiect  stndj  maj  be  soppfied  bj  a 
fireqoent  exercise  and  a  renewed  expeiienoe;  here,  if  we  pnctiae 
imperfectlj  once,  we  shall  nerer  reoorer  the  error." 

Tl^  work  itsdf  is  divided  into  aeren  ch^iters.  The  fiiat  eoosista 
of' General  considerations  preparatoiy  to  a  hcij  and  Ueaaed  death;;' 
as,  of  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  man's  life,  a  knowledge  of  wUdi 
should  indoce  ns  to  make  timely  picparatkm  tx  quitting  it;  of  the 
means  and  opportunities  which  God  has  given  us  £or  thb  wotk,  and 
which,  if  duly  employed,  will  take  off  all  objection  that  our  livea  are 
too  short  for  our  necessary  preparation;  and  the  miseriea  of  man's 
life  in  this  woild,  which  ^ould  induce  us  to  depart  from  it  C^adlv. 
The  second'  recommends  '  a  general  preparation  for  a  blessed  death, 
by  way  of  exerdse;'  first,  hj  always  looking  for  death;  aeoondly, 
by  dauy  providing  for  it;  and  thirdly,  by  'a  life  aevere,  holy, 
and  under  the  discipline  of  the  cross,  under  the  oondnct  of  pru- 
dence and  observation ;  a  life  of  warfare  and  sober  coonads,  labiour, 
and  watchfulness/  In  applying  these  precepts  to  particulars,  he  re- 
commends, first,  a  daily  seu-examination ;  secondfy,  a  lifelong  and 
constant  charity.  And  to  encourage  men  to  endure  the  burden  and 
uneasiness  of  the  first  of  these,  he  remarks,  that  'we  had  better  bear 
the  burden  of  the  Lord  than  the  burden  of  a  base  and  polluted  con- 
science ;'  that '  religion  cannot  be  so  great  a  trouble  as  a  guilty  soul; 
and  whatsoever  trouble  may  or  can  be  fancied  in  this  or  any  other 
action  of  religion^  it  is  only  to  inexperienced  persons.'  But,  he  pro- 
ceeds, '  to  examine  oar  lives  will  be  no  trouble,  if  we  do  not  intri- 
cate it  with  businesses  of  the  world,  and  the  labyrinths  of  care  and 
impertinent  affairs.'  'He  that  covets  many  things  greedily,  and 
snatches  at  high  things  ambitiously,  that  despises  h^  neighbour 
proudly,  and  bears  his  crosses  peevishly,  or  his  prosperity  impo- 
tentl;^  and  passionately;  he  that  is  prodigal  of  his  precious  time, 
and  is  tenacious  and  retentive  of  evil  purposes,  is  not  a  man  dis- 
posed to  this  exercise:  he  hath  reason  to  be  afraid  of  his  own 
memory,  and  to  dash  his  glass  in  pieces,  because  it  must  needs  re- 
present to  his  own  eyes  an  intolerable  deformity.'  '  In  the  interim, 
they  are  impatient  to  be  examined  as  a  leper  is  of  a  comb,  and  are 
greedy  of  the  world  as  children  of  raw  fruit;  and  they  hate  a  severe 
reproof  as  they  do  thorns  in  their  bed ;  and  they  love  to  lay  aside 
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leligioTi  as  a  drunken  person  does  to  forget  his  sorrow;  and  all  the 
¥ay  they  dream  of  fine  things,  and  their  dreams  prove  contrary,  and 
become  the  hieroglyphics  of  an  eternal  sorrow/  'To  be  cozened  in 
making  judgments  concerning  our  final  condition,  is  extremely  easy; 
bat  if  we  be  cozened,  we  are  infinitely  miserable/ 

His  observations^  on  charity, '  with  its  twin  daughters,  alms  and 
forgiveness,^  are  abundantly  beautiful  and  sensible ;  and  he  winds  up 
tiie  second  chapter  with  a  description  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry 
(scmiewhat  too  poetical  perhaps  for  a  religious  and  practical  treatise) 
of  the  different  deaths  of  the  good  and  wicked  man ;  in  which  the 
natural  terrors  of  the  one,  and  the  natural  hopes  of  the  other,  are 
heightened  and  prolonged  beyond  the  veil  of  mortality,  into  the  re- 
gions where  (as  some  of  those  legends  have  told  with  which  the 
studies  of  Taylor  were  familiar)  the  soul  becomes  the  object  of  con- 
test between  angels  and  devils.  The  picture  is  magnificent ;  but  he 
himself  seems  sensible  that  such  speculations  may  be  pursued  too 
&r,  when  he  winds  it  up  with  the  following  caution.  "  Fearful  and 
formidable  to  unholy  persons,  is  the  first  meeting  with  spirits  in 
their  separation;  but  the  victory  which  holy  souls  receive  by  the 
mercies  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  conduct  of  angels,  is  a  joy  that  we 
must  not  understand  till  we  feel  it,  and  yet  such  wliich  by  an  early 
and  persevering  piety  we  may  secure :  but  let  us  enquire  after  it  no 
fiurther,  because  it  is  secret.'' 

In  the  next  chapter'  he  prescribes  remedies  against  impatience  in 
sickness,  and  against  an  immoderate  fear  of  death,  and  adds  some 
general  rules  to  make  sickness  safe  and  holy,  more  particularly  by 
continuance  in  prayer,  and  by  an  infinite  solicitude  that  we  '  at  no 
hand  commit  a  deliberate  sin",  or  retain  any  affection  to  the  old.' — 
"  They  were  sad  departures  when  Tigellinus,  Cornelius  Gallus  the  praj- 
tor,  Lewis  the  son  of  Gonzaga  duke  of  Mantua,  Ladislaus  king  of 
Naples,  Speusippus,  Giachettus  of  Geneva,  and  one  of  the  popes, 
died  in  the  forbidden  embraces  of  abused  women;  or  if  Job  had 
cursed  God  and  so  died :  or  when  a  man  sits  down  in  despair,  and 
in  the  accusation  and  calumny  of  the  divine  mercy ;  they  make  their 
night  sad,  and  stormy,  and  eternal.  When  Herod  began  to  sink 
with  the  shameful  torment  of  his  bowels,  and  felt  the  grave  open  uu« 
der  him,  he  imprisoned  the  nobles  of  liis  kingdom,  and  commanded 
his  sister  that  they  should  be  a  sacrifice  to  his  departing  ghosts 
This  was  an  egress  fit  only  for  such  persons  who  meant  to  dwell 
with  devils  to  eternal  ages ;  and  that  man  is  hugely  in  love  with  sin, 
who  cannot  forbear  in  the  week  of  the  assizes,  and  when  himself 
stands  at  the  bar  of  scrutiny,  and  prepared  for  liis  final,  never-to-be- 
leversed  sentence.  He  dies  suddenly  to  the  worse  sense  and  event 
of  sudden  death,  who  so  manages  his  sickness  that  even  that  state 
shall  not  be  innocent/' 

The  fourth  chapter  is  occupied  with  rules  for  the  practice  of  the 
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gnoes  proper  to  a  state  of  ricknen;  of  patimo^  of  fidth,  of  repent- 
ance, of  jostioe,  and  of  charitj.  The  last  treats  on  the  urgent  neoes- 
aity  and  best  manner  of  risiting  the  sick  bj  the  ministers  of  religion; 
and  he  concludes  his  subject  with  the  duties  of  those  who  tfarviwe,  as 
to  the  execution  of  the  will  of  their  departed  friends,  and  the  mo^ 
ration  and  decencj  of  their  funerals. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said,  that  the  '  Holy  Dying/  in  point  of 
composition,  and  in  the  display  of  the  characteristic  beuitiea  of  Tay- 
lor's style  and  language,  exceeds  the  '  Holy  living/  The  eobjecl 
admitted  of,  and  indeed  invited  him  to,  a  greater  indulgence  in  those 
touching  and  tender  vinous  c^  affection,  of  natural  imam,  and  of 
supernatural  aspirations,  which  were  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  were 
apt  to  intrude  unbidden.  As  a  practical  work,  its  nse  may  he  per- 
haps less  obvious  and  less  extensive  than  its  companion ;  for  a  sick- 
bed it  is  too  long,  and  when  men  are  in  health,  tiiey  read  it,  are  de- 
lighted, and  lay  it  down  again.  But  as  a  manual  and  directory  for 
those  whose  office  it  is  to  converse  with  the  sick  and  dyii^  its  uses 
are  manifold,  and  its  importance  only  to  be  estimated  by  those  who 
have  themselves  given  some  portion  of  their  thoughts  and  their  time 
to  this  most  interesting,  most  charitable,  and  when  rightly  managed, 
this  most  edifying  and  instructive  duty  of  christian  morality.  And 
it  may  often  happen,  perhaps  it  often  has  happened,  that  men  who 
have  read  it  for  its  beauties,  have  been  improved  by  the  lessons  it 
conveys ;  and  by  beginning  with  the  '  Holy  Dying*  of  Taylor,  have 
been  led  to  study  his  'Holy  Living*  with  more  advanti^.  It  is 
remarkable  that  though  its  general  style  is  more  than  usually  poetical, 
even  for  its  author,  the  prayers  subjoined  to  the  different  chapters  are 
less  so  than  those  either  in  the  '  Holy  Living*  or  the  '  Great  Exem- 
plar/ Perhaps  he  had  been  told  of  that  which  was  the  main  fault 
m  his  devotional  writings.  Perhaps  the  solemnity  of  the  subject  im- 
pressed him  too  deeply  to  allow  his  fancy  to  luxuriate  as  on  former 
occasions^. 

His  Sermons  next  offer  themselves  to  our  observation,  sixty-four 
in  number,  of  which  all,  even  those  which  were  preached  on  public 
and  political  occasions,  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  d^ree  prac- 
tical. Of  them  a  less  accurate  examination  is  necessary,  inasmuch 
as  no  sermons  of  that  age,  perhaps  of  any  other  age,  are  more  fre- 
quently on  the  tables  and  in  the  hands  of  general  readers.  To 
praise  them  would  be  idle  and  unnecessary;  and  their  faults,  like 
their  merits,  are  obvious  even  to  a  careless  observer.  To  estimate 
however  those  merits  sufficiently,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  nund  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  this  style  of  composition,  and  the  few  good 
models  (besides  S.  Chrysostom,  whom  in  many  respects  he  much 
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retemUed)  which  Taylor  at  the  oommencement  of  his  career  had 
before  him. 

It  would  be  a  long  enquiry^  and  one  which  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  my  subject^  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  that  remarkable  decay 
ol  eloquence  which  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  among  the 
Greeks  and  Homans^  from  the  time  at  which  the  usurpation  of  the 
OBBsars  had  reduced  their  world  to  the  sullen  calm  of  despotism. 
This  deficiency,  beyond  a  doubt,  as  it  extended  to  pagans  as  well  as 
Ohrictians,  and  was  felt  while  Christianity  was  as  yet  politically  in- 
sigidficant,  arose  from  causes  distinct  from  any  peculiar  habits  of  the 
duristiaii  church. 

Yet  80  far  as  this  last  was  concerned  (in  which  the  popular  form 
of  govomment,  and  the  sermons  preach^  in  their  different  assem- 
blies, might  have  led  us  to  expect  a  difierent  result)  it  is  evident  that 
the  system  of  homilies,  of  which  description  are  most  of  the  addresses 
of  the  fothers  to  their  congregations,  though  of  all  others  perhaps  the 
best  fitted  for  general  edification^  was  in  itself  unfavourable  to  the 
exercise  of  oratorical  talent 

A  running  commentary  requires  conciseness,  and  even  abruptness : 
and  the  necessity  of  discussing  many  different  passages  in  succession, 
is  almost  inconsistent  with  a  connected  and  lucid  chain  of  argument;  ^ 
with  a  brilliant  peroration,  or  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  general 
principles. 

And  there  were  other  causes  which  tended  still  more  to  corrupt 
the  taste  of  preachers ;  of  which  the  first  was  that  fondness,  derived 
from  the  camdistic  Jews,  of  detecting  an  internal  sense  in  the  plain- 
est passages  of  scripture ;  and  still  more  the  custom  of  applying  such 
passages  'by  way  of  accommodation'  to  subjects  the  most  foreign 
uom  their  known  meaning ;  of  which  a  good  many  instances  may  be 
found  in  Hierome,  in  succeeding  fathers  still  more,  and  most  of  all 
in  the  divines  of  what  are  called  the  dark  ages. 

Thus  when  Hierome*  all^rizes,  in  his  epistle  to  Fabiola,  the  dif- 
ferent ornaments  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  mto  the  different  virtues 
and  graces  of  a  Christian ;  when  Athanasius^^  finds  out  the  penitent 
thief  on  his  cross  in  the  second*  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Ha- 
bakkuk ;  when  Gregory  the  great*  makes  Jericho  at  once  a  symbol 
of  the  moon  and  of  our  mortal  nature,  and  above  all  when  Bernard^ 
derives  the  word  dialolns  from  '  two  pockets  V  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  can  have  intended  these  fancies  as  argumentative,  or  to 
prove  to  their  hearers  any  thing  but  the  talents  and  acuteness  of 
their  teachers.  Such  however  were  the  favourite  ornaments  of  chris- 
tian orators  for  a  long  lapse  of  ages ;  and  this  taste,  which  of  course 
by  degrees  degenerated  into  mere  quibbling,  was  not  yet  extinct,  as 
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we  learn  from  Echard's  'Contempt  of  the  dergy/  in  England  dniing 
the  life  of  Taylor,  and  prevailed,  if  we  majbelieye  the  anthor  ot 
Fray  Gerundio,  in  Spain  at  a  much  later  period. 

Another  cause  which  materially  coutriouted  to  detract  from  the 
elegance  and  eloquence  of  sermons,  was  the  slavish  subjection  nndec 
which  all  Christendom  was  brought  by  the  schoolmen,  whose  dida 
were  quoted  as  in  all  cases  a  definitive  authority,  and  whose  snbtk 
distinctions  and  endless  subdivisions  were,  no  less  than  their  peculiar 
and  technical  phraseology,  made  the  model  of  style  as  well  as  the 
landmarks  of  intellect. 

I  am  far  indeed  from  being  inclined  to  join  in  an  indiscriminate 
neglect  or  ridicule  of  those  laborious  and  able  men,  whose  works,  to 
judge  from  a  very  small  acquaintance  with  them,  are  often  modeb  of 
fair  and  patient  investigation,  and  whose  errors  are  rather  from  their 
imperfect  means  of  knowledge,  than  from  any  defect  in  (what  thqr 
principally  professed)  their  mode  of  arranging  knowledge  already 
acquired.  Still  farther  am  I  from  considering  a  familiarity  with  the 
forms  and  principles  of  logic  as  otherwise  than  most  advantageous 
to  whoever  would  think  accurately,  or  express  himself  with  deamess. 

But  the  unseasonable  application  and  ostentatious  production  of 
these  studies,  as  the  first  perplexed  an  eminent  truth  in  a  multiplicity 
of  insignificant  distinctions,  so  the  second  resembled  the  &ult  of 
those  unskilful  painters  who  strip  the  skins  from  their  figures,  that 
the  muscles  ana  anatomy  may  be  admired.  The  accuracy  of  the 
skeleton  should  be  traced  in  the  correct  proportion  of  the  pMsrfect 
limbs ;  the  logical  precision  of  the  orator  should  be  felt  in  the  invul- 
nerable nature  of  his  arguments ;  but  neither  the  bones  nor  the  syl- 
logisms need  be  exposed  to  view,  in  the  finished  picture  or  the 
finished  oration.  Yet  thus  unprofitably  minute,  thus  repulsively 
scholastic,  are  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
from  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  civil  war ;  while  those  others  who, 
like  the  Franciscans,  the  early  reformers,  and  the  puritans,  found  a 
more  popular  style  indispensably  necessary  to  their  purposes,  sought 
popularity  in  a  homeliness  of  language  and  allusion,  in  a  merriment 
misapplied,  and  a  robust  and  striking,  but  rustic  familiarity  with 
sacred  things,  which  often  impresses  us  with  its  vigour  and  amuses 
us  with  its  Quaintness,  though  at  the  present  day  no  preacher  in  his 
senses  would  venture  on  it,  nor  would  any  audience  endure  it.  Even 
when  the  usual  style  of  other  compositions  was  singularly  flowing  and 
majestic,  these  errors  of  stiffness  or  bad  taste  continued  long  to  cleave 
to  the  pulpit ;  and  though  the  homilies  of  the  church  are  an  early 
and  illustrious  exception,  abundant  specimens  of  all  the  several  faults 
which  I  have  noticed  may  be  found  in  most  sermons  from  the  Be- 
formation  down  to  the  time  of  Taylor. 

Of  these  very  faults  indeed  though  he  himself  in  his  subsequent 
works  has  almost  entirely  escaped  the  contagion,  we  find  in  his  ear- 
liest sermon,  on  the  gunpowder  treason,  some  evident  traces,  though 
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even  here  they  are  blended  with  and  redeemed  bj  merits,  which  gave 
ample  promise  of  the  fruit  which  his  maturer  years  might  supply. 

The  text*  is  that  verse  of  St.  Luke,  chapter  ix.  verse  54,  in  which 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  ask  permission  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
on  the  inhospitable  Samaritan  villagers.  In  applying  this  passage  to 
the  event  which  he  commemorates,  he  proposes  to  discuss,  first,  the 
persons  by  whom  in  either  case  respectively  (that  of  the  instance  re- 
corded in  the  gospel^  and  that  of  the  gunpowder  conspiracy)  the  pro- 
position was  made  to  bring  destruction  on  men  of  a  different  religion : 
secondly^  the  reasons  alleged  for  such  a  proposition :  thirdly,  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  proposition  was  made :  fourthly,  the  nature  of 
the  proposition  itself:  fiftlily^  the  example  or  precedent  which  was 
pleaacd  for  it. 

Here  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  formality  of  scho- 
lastic arrangement;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  find  much  of  the  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  which  alone  can  make  such  a  formal  arrangement 
valuable.  Of  these  heads,  the  greater  number  are  merely  solemn 
trifling,  inasmuch  as  the  answera  to  them  are  either  too  self-evi- 
dent to  admit  of  discussion,  or  too  remote  in  their  bearing  on  the 
Knend  course  of  his  argument,  to  be  valuable  to  the  purposes  of  a 
jician.  The  last  topic  of  enquiry  (the  example  or  precedent  of 
EUas)  which  might  have  been  made  extremely  interesting  and  in- 
structive as  involving  the  same  grand  question  of  religious  persecu- 
tion which  Taylor  afterwards  discussed  so  ably,  he  in  this  phice 
merely  notices  without  any  discussion  whatever.  In  treating  of  the 
remainder,  and  in  comparing  the  relative  situation  of  the  apostles 
and  the  Somish  clergy,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  real  point  of 
similarity,  in  both  being  professed  followers  of  the  Messiah;  but 
runs  into  a  string  of  frigid  conceits  to  shew  that  the  proposal  was 
in  both  instances  of  apostolic  origin,  inasmuch  as  though  the  im- 
mediate contrivers  of  the  powder-plot  were  laymen,  vet  the  church 
of  llome  (originally  founded  by  the  apostle  Peter)  having  allowed 
and  applauded  similar  acts  of  atrocity,  had  given  the  first  encou- 
ragement to  such  a  project  I  Taylor  may  be  thought  to  have  for- 
gotten both  the  new  and  the  old  organon  when  he  quibbled  thus 
egregiously ;  but  this  was  the  style  of  ornament  in  favour  with  his 
age,  of  which  I  have  prepared  the  reader  to  expect  some  instances, 
and  which  was  in  fact  intended  to  prove  nothing  but  the  wit  and 
ingenuity  of  the  preacher. 

This  trifling  is  however  mixed  up  with  much  graver  and  more 
powerful  matter.  The  proofs  which  he  advances  to  shew  the  opinion 
of  the  Romish  church  as  to  the  legality  of  deposing  and  destroyii»g 
heretical  sovereigns,  (from  Saunders,  who  advised  a  crusade  against 
them,  to  Emanuel  Sit,  who  justified  their  assassination,  and  Mariana, 
who  recommended  poison  as  the  surest  means  of  accomplishing  it,) 
are  unhappily  but  too  cogent  and  conclusive.     But  these  are  here 
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clearly  out  of  their  place^  and  according  to  his  own  proposed  ar- 
rangement belong  more  properly  to  the  second  branch  of  the  en- 
quiry ;  in  whicli  (after  examining  and  combating  the  causes  alleged 
by  the  Romanists  themselves  for  the  atrocious  attempt  in  question, 
and  the  general  disaffection  of  their  party,  which  led  them  to  it)  he 
insists  that  it  is  futile  to  speak  of  our  severities  as  having  been  tlie 
occasion  of  the  gunpowder-plot,  when  their  own  accursed  principles, 
if  not  necessarily  or  universally,  yet  naturally  and  regularly  con- 
ducted and  compelled  them,  even  as  a  matter  of  reason  and  con- 
science, to  the  dethronement  and  destruction,  by  any  and  evciy 
means,  of  heretical  sovereigns  and  senates. 

In  coTnbating  however  the  pretexts  for  discontent  alleged  by  the 
papists,  as  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  English  government  to- 
wards their  sect,  the  preacher  is  not  altogether  successful.  Thus, 
tlie  fine  imposed  on  recusants  for  not  attending  the  public  worship  of 
the  national  church,  he  endeavours  to  clear  from  the  stain  of  re- 
ligious persecution  by  urging  that  such  recusancy  could  not  have 
proceeded  from  religious  motives.  The  Bomanists,  he  observes,  had 
actually  and  usually  attended  the  service  of  the  church  of  England 
from  the  first  to  the  eleventh  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  Rus 
the  fifth  sent  forth  his  bull  for  the  excommunication  and  dethrone- 
ment of  that  princess.  "  It  is  plain,"  he  argues,  "  that  reb'gion  did 
not  make  them  absent  themselves  from  our  churdies,  unless  they 
had  changed  their  religion  since  the  bull  came  ovor :  for  if  religion 
could  consist  with  their  communicating  with  us  before  the  bull  (as 
it  is  plain  it  did)  then  why  not  after  the  bull,  unless  it  be  uart  of 
their  religion  to  obey  the  pope,  rather  than  God,  commanding  us 
to  obey  our  prince  P' 

This  is  surely  a  quibble  unworthy  both  of  the  cause  and  its  advo- 
cate. Taylor  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  sect  in  question  to  deny  that  God  has  given  to  the  temporal 
prince  any  power  whatever  circa  res  sacras,  and  to  believe  that  all 
authority  of  this  kind,  under  God,  was  centered  in  the  pope  alone. 
And  he  must  have  perceived  that,  though  they  might  lawfully  attend 
the  ordinances  of  the  national  religion  so  long  as  that  religion  was 
tolerated  or  not  condemned  by  the  pope,  and  though  in  acting  thus 
they  shewed  a  laudable  desire  to  obey  their  temporal  sovereign  as  far 
as  possible,  yet  when  the  king  and  the  pope  issued  contrary  man- 
dates on  such  subjects,  they  were  bound  by  their  religion  to  obey 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  The  question  was  not  whether 
they  acted  reasonably  in  receiving  and  maintaining  such  an  article 
of  faith,  but  whether  this  was  an  article  of  faith  for  acting  on  which 
they  were  punished ;  and  this  being  certain,  it  is  altogether  as  cer- 
tain that  the  mulct  imposed  on  the  popish  recusants  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  'soul-money,'  and  liable  as  such  to  all  the  un- 
answerable objections  which  Taylor  has  himself  elsewhere  brought 
forward  against  the  principle  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake. 
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He  is  more  foitunate  however  in  his  apology  for  the  severities 
deuoanced  against  the  publishers  of  the  ball  in  question^  and  against 
the  toleration  of  the  Bomish  priests  in  a  land  whose  tranquillitj  their 
daily  condact  menaced.  The  publication  of  the  bull  was  evidently 
seditious,  and  what  no  sovereign  could  endure  without  virtually  re- 
nouncing the  sovereignty.  The  priests  were  the  avowed  agents  of 
a  foreign  and  hostile  potentate,  ana  had  already  begun  those  practices 
against  the  authority  and  Ufe  of  the  queen,  which  were  only  rendered 
more  atrocious  by  the  fact  that  they  were  many  of  them  her  native 
subjects.  And  in  the  exposure  which  follows  of  the  language  held, 
the  doctrines  sanctioned,  and  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Eomish  hierarchy  towards  Elizabeth,  and  other  princes  similarly  situ- 
ated, the  author  may  be  said  to  have  almost  justified  the  severe 
reprobation  with  which  he  winds  up  this  part  of  his  discourse,  that 
''so  far  from  its  being  strange  that  their  people  call  for  fire  to  con- 
sume the  protestants,  it  would  be  rather  a  wonder  if  they  did  not ;" 
and  that  "  although  it  be  no  rare  and  unusual  a  thing  for  a  papist 
to  be  de  facto  loyal  or  duteous  to  his  prince,  yet  it  is  a  wonder  he 
is  so,  since  such  doctrines  have  been  taught  by  such  masters.'' 

In  considering  the  persons  to  whom  the  contrivers  of  the  plot  in- 
trusted their  intentions,  their  confessors  namely  and  spiritual  guides, 
he  discusses  at  some  length,  and  with  great  learning  and  acuteiiess, 
the  question  of  how  far  those  confessors  were  bound  to  conceal  or 
disclose  the  horrible  secret  communicated  to  them.  He  maintains^ 
first,  that  the  communication  made  to  Garnet  did  not  come  under 
the  character  of  a  confession  at  all  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the 
term ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  sin  already 
passed  and  then  repented  of,  but  the  proposition  of  a  measure  pro- 
spectively determined  on,  which  the  propounders  did  not  regard  as 
sinful,  but  on  the  expediency  of  which  they  consulted  their  spiritual 
guides;  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of  those 
^dcs,  they  still  continued  to  meditate.  It  was  allowable  therefore 
in  Garnet  and  his  brethren  even  on  their  own  principles,  and  if  al- 
lowable it  was  on  every  principle  of  justice  and  charity  incumbent 
on  them,  to  disclose  the  crime  which  they  had  no  other  means  of 
preventing. 

But  this  is  not  all :  for  secondly,  he  examines  into  the  antiquity 
and  authority  of  that  rule  which  they  pretend  for  the  inviolable 
secrecy  and  sanctity  of  confession:  and  proves  most  triumphantly, 
from  the  admission  of  the  best  casuists  of  their  own  sect,  that  there 
are  certain  cases  in  which  confessions  may  and  must  be  divulged :  as, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  an  incestuous  marriage ;  to  bring  to 
light  a  lurking  heresy ;  or  where  the  penitent  himself  allows  the  con- 
fessor to  reveal  his  secret.  But  treason,  ho  argues,  is  at  least  as 
criminal  and  dangerous  as  incest  or  heresy ;  and  if  the  permission  of 
the  individual  dispenses  with  the  oath  of  the  priest,  much  more  wUl 
this  be  the  effect  of  the  prior  relation  in  which  both  priest  and  pem«» 
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tent  stand  to  the  nation  of  which  they  are  members^  and  the  sove- 
reign to  whom  they  owe  allegi.mce.  And  in  the  particular  case  of 
treason,  lie  shews  that  both  in  France  and  at  Rome  it  has  been  osonl, 
and  always  accounted  allowable,  to  reveal  such  confessions  as  involved 
the  death  of  the  sovereign.  And  that  the  obligation  to  keep  all  con- 
fession secret  rests  in  fact  on  no  other  or  stronger  sanction  than  that 
which  binds  every  good  man  to  conceal  in  ordinary  cases  a  secret  im- 
parted to  him,  he  shews  by  the  ancient  practice  of  both  the  eastern 
and  western  churches.  Both  these,  he  observes,  not  only  authorized, 
but  in  some  instances  enjoined  the  priest  to  reveal  to  the  whole  con- 
gregation whatever  more  crying  sins  had  been  under  this  seal  com- 
municated to  him.  lie  proves  that  it  was  at  one  time  esteemed  the 
duty  of  the  confessor  to  impart  to  the  church  all  the  transgressions 
which  thus  came  to  his  knowledge;  and  that  the  decree  of  8.  Leo 
which  relaxed  this  inconvenient  obligation,  extended  no  farther  tlian 
to  i)ermit  and  enjoin  the  priest  at  his  discretion  to  keep  some  sins 
secret,  "  lest  men  out  of  inordinate  love  to  themselves  should  rather 
refuse  to  be  washed  than  buy  their  purity  with  so  much  shame/'  lie 
concludes  tlierefore  that  the  confessors  of  Digby  and  his  associates 
were  bound,  on  every  principle  of  their  own  canons,  and  of  general 
Christianity,  to  divulge  the  meditated  treason. 

The  re^t  of  the  sermon  is  occupied  in  descanting  on  the  nature 
and  enormity  of  the  destruction  which  was  contemplated,  and  he 
concludes  with  a  pathetic  exhortation  to  thankfulness  and  piety. 

Of  the  affectation  and  frigid  pedantry  which  pen'aded  most  of  the 
writings  of  tliat  age,  and  from  which  Taylor,  in  his  subsequent  works, 
to  a  great  degree  emancipated  himself,  several  instances  may  be  found 
in  this  sermon.  Sometimes  the  preacher  indulges  himself  in  the  use 
of  foreign  terms  and  modish  barbarisms,  such  as  no  judicious  orator 
would  introduce  into  a  solemn  or  pathetic  composition.  "There  is 
fire  in  the  text,''  he  tells  us,  "  consuming  fire,  like  that  whose  ante- 
vorta  we  this  day  commemorate."  After  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
the  spirit  of  Elias  is  said  to  be  '  out  of  date;'  and  in  the  Jesuits  '•  we 
may  quickly  find  out  more  than  h  pareil  for  S.James  and  S.John, 
the  Boanerges  of  the  text."  Such  terms  as  these  have  neither  the 
liomely  vigour  of  colloquial  English,  nor  the  pomp  and  gravity  of 
derivatives  from  the  learned  languages :  they  were  in  their  d.iy  the 
mere  cant  of  travelled  foppery,  and  were  the  last  remnants  of  that 
Babylonish  euphuism,  whicli,  from  the  example  of  the  court,  had  in- 
fected the  language  of  the  bar,  the  parliament,  and  the  pulpit. 

Sometimes  in  his  attempt  (a  very  needless  one)  to  exaggerate  the 
enormity  of  the  transaction,  he  lays  a  stress  on  circumstances  in 
themselves  merely  indifferent.  If  a  base  and  cowardly  destruction  of 
the  whole  nobility  of  a  country  were  resolved  on,  it  mattered  little  or 
nothing  by  what  agent  their  death  was  to  bo  effected.  Taiylor  how- 
ever is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  makes  it  a  leading  aggravation  of 
the  crime  of  the  conspirators,  that  they  designed  to  employ  so  devilish 
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an  agent  as  gunpowder.  The  apostles,  he  tells  us,  "  would  have  had 
their  fire  from  heaven^  but  these  men's  conversation  was  not  there ; 
ra  KixoiBw,  things  from  beneath,  from  an  artificial  hell,  but  breathed 
from  the  natund  and  projier,  were  in  all  their  thoughts!"  Some- 
times the  preacher  is  facetious;  *'  If  his  holiness  be  wronged  in  the 
business,  I  have  no  hand  in  it;  the  speech  was  avouched  for  as 
authentic  bj  the  approbation  of  three  doctors :  let  them  answer  it,  I 
wash  my  bauds  of  the  accusation/'  Again,  '*  If  to  their  anathemas 
they  add  some  fa^ot  of  their  own  and  gunpowder,  ^is  odds  but  we 
may  be  consumed  indeed  \" 

There  are  other  passages  however  far  more  in  the  usual  and  appro- 

Eriate  styl^ of  Taylor,  and  which  should  abundantly  redeem  this  ear- 
est  of  his  writings  from  indiscriminate  neglect  or  censure.  That 
cause,  he  says,  bore  a  fair  excuse,  which  moved  James  and  John  to 
a  wrath  so  inconsiderate.  **  It  would  have  disturbed  an  excellent 
patience  to  see  Him  whom  but  just  before  they  beheld  transfigured 
in  a  glorious  epiphany  upon  the  mount,  to  be  so  neglected  by  a  com- 
pany of  hated  Samaritans,  as  to  be  forced  to  keep  His  vigils  where 
nothing  but  the  welkin  should  have  been  His  roof,  not  any  thing  to 
shelter  His  precious  head  from  the  descending  dew  of  heaven.''  .  .  . 
•*  When  first,"  he  shortly  afterwards  observes, "when  first  I  considered 
tliey  were  apostles,  I  wondered  they  should  be  so  intempenitely  angry. 
But  when  1  perceived  they  were  so  angry,  I  wondered  not  that  they 
sinned.  Not  the  privilege  of  an  apostolical  spirit,  not  the  nature  of 
angels,  not  the  condition  of  immortality,  can  guard  from  the  danger 
of  sin ;  but  if  we  be  over-ruled  by  passion,  we  almost  subject  our- 
selves to  its  necessity.  It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  alto- 
gether that  the  Stoics  affirmed  wise  men  to  be  void  of  passions ;  for 
sure  I  am,  the  inordination  of  any  passion  is  the  first  step  to  folly. 
And  although  of  them,  as  of  waters  of  a  muddy  residence,  we  m.iy 
make  good  use,  and  quench  our  thirst,  if  we  do  not  trouble  them ; 
yet  u[>on  any  ungentle  disturbance,  we  drink  down  mud  instead  of  a 
clear  stream,  and  the  issues  of  sin  and  sorrow,  certain  consequents  of 
temerarious  or  inordinate  anger." 

In  the  conclusion,  after  instancing  "the  sacrilegious  ruin  of  the 
neighbouring  temples,  which  needs  must  have  perished  in  the  flame, 
.  .  .  the  disturbing  the  ashes  of  our  entombed  kings,  devouring  their 
dead  ruins  like  sepulchral  dogs;"  and  observing  that  "these  are 
but  minutes  in  respect  of  the  ruin  prepared  for  the  living  temples,'' 
he  proceeds : 

Stragem  sed  istam  non  tiilit 
Chnstus  cailentnm  priiicipura 
Impune,  ne  Torsau  sui 
Patris  periret  Tabrica. 

Ergo  que  poterit  lingua  retexere 
Laudes  Chri»te  tuas,  qui  rioinitum  struis 
liifiduiu  populum  cum  duce  pcrfido*. 

•  Note(VVO 
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"Let  us  then  return  to  God  the  cup  of  thanksgiving.  He  having 
poured  forth  so  largely  to  us  of  the  cup  of  salvation !  We  cannot 
want  wherewithal  to  fill  it.  Here  is  matter  enough  for  an  eternal 
thankfulness,  for  the  expression  of  which  a  short  life  is  too  little; 
but  let  us  here  begin  our  hallelujahs,  hoping  to  finish  them  hereafter, 
where  the  many  choirs  of  angels  will  fill  the  concert/' 

On  this  first  production  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  abilities  I  have  be- 
stowed a  large,  and  what  may  seem  perhaps  to  some  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  notice.  But  it  is  his  first  production.  Its  veiy 
faults  belong  to  the  history  of  the  time,  and  increase  our  respect  for 
his  subsequent  and  more  illustrious  labours ;  and  the  topics  which  it 
discusses  are  of  no  sliglit  or  transient  importance,  but  haw  reference 
to  disputes  of  which  we  are  not  likely  to  see  the  end,  to  principles 
which  in  every  age  of  the  church  are  important.  And  though  his 
style  had  not  yet  received  its  full  poUsh,  and  though  his  arjii^ments 
are  in  some  instances  not  well  concocted,  the  facts  which  he  lias  col* 
lected  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  are  such  as  to  mark 
his  sermon  on  the  gunpowder  treason  for  one  of  the  most  important 
and  powerful  attacks  on  the  Jesuits  and  the  Bomish  hierarclnr. 

This  sermon,  which  at  first  appeared  separately,  was  never,  I  believe, 
reprinted  by  Taylor  during  his  life-time.  His  next  publication  of  the 
same  kind  was  a  collection  of  fifty^wo  sermons',  described  as  'A 
yearly  course,'  or  'Eriavros,  divided  into  two  volumes,  for  the  winter 
and  summer  half-years ;  of  which  that  was  first  published  which  now 
stands  last  in  order.  Why  he  thus  denominated  them  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture ;  since,  with  the  exception  of  two  sermons  for  Wliit- 
sunday,  and  three  on  the  advent  of  Christ  to  judgment,  there  are  none 
which,  either  by  text  or  matter,  are  more  anapted  to  one  day  than 
another;  while  even  the  solemn  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Trinity,  are  passed  over  without  any  particular  notice.  Nor  is  this 
deficiency  supplied  by  any  of  the  sermons  in  the  Supplement:  these 
are,  with  three  exceptions  which  might  have  been  preached  at  any 
time,  preached  on  different  local  topics,  or  before  difiierent  public 
bodies;  but  none  of  them  are  for  those  days  when  an  appropriate 
composition  is  ordinarily  called  for  by  the  practice  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  cause  of  this  singularity  I  cannot  conjecture.  If  he 
had  not  named  Whitsunday,  it  might  have  been  ascribed  to  a  neces^ 
sary  comj)liance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  faction  then  in  power,  whose 
aversion  from  all  such  ecclesiastical  distinction  of  days  is  sufficiently 
known  to  have  been  excessive.  But  when  one  festival  of  the  church 
was  named,  it  could  have  in  this  respect  availed  him  nothing  to  pass 
over  the  others  in  silence;  and  in  his  other  writings  he  has  paid 
no  such  respect  to  the  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries.  I  own  I 
regret  the  want  of  some  such  discourses  in  the  present  collection; 
because  with  Taylor's  peculiar  talent  for  whatever  is  picturesque  or 

'  [vol.  iv.] 
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poetical  in  religion,  we  might  have  antici])ated  from  him  some  very 
splendid  displays  of  oratory  and  pathos,  when  discussing  those  awfid 
images  of  power,  of  mercy,  and  of  suffering,  which  the  return  of  days 
like  these  is  intended  to  recall  more  forcibly.  And  when  it  is  recol- 
lected how  greatly  we  have  most  of  us  been  affected  by  the  conformity 
observed  between  the  day  and  its  devotions;  the  scriptures  read,  and 
tlie  sermons  preached  on  such  occasions;  we  may  well  conceive  to 
how  good  purpose  these  advantages  must  have  been  employed  by  the 
impassioned  and  affectionate  eloquence  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  which  may  at  first  surprise  ns. 
It  may  still  more  excite  our  wonder  that  such  sermons  as  tliese  sliould 
have  been  addressed  to  any  but  an  audience  exclusively  academicaL 
An  university  alone,  and  an  university  of  no  ordinary  erudition,  ap- 
pears the  fitting  theatre  for  discourses  crowded,  as  these  arc,  with 
quotations  from  the  classics  and  the  fathers;  with  allusions  to  the 
most  recondite  topics  of  moral  and  natural  philosophy ;  with  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  from  history  ancient 
and  modem,  clothed  in  a  language  rich  and  harmonious  indeed  beyond 
all  contemporary  writers,  but  abounding  in  words  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion, and  in  unusual  applications  of  those  which  are  of  native  origin. 
Nor  should  I  have  hesitated  to  conclude  that  most  of  Taylor's  sermons 
had  been  really  composed  and  intended  only  for  an  academical  audience, 
had  not  the  author  himself  informed  us  in  his  title-page  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  lord  Carbery,  that  they  were  preached  at  Golden  Grove,  to 
the  family  and  domestics  of  his  patron ;  or  at  most  to  a  few  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  that  secluded  neighbourhood,  and  to  as  many  of 
the  peasantry  on  the  estate  as  could  understand  £nglish.  It  is  true 
perhaps  that  in  those  days  a  learned  style  of  preaching  was  not  only 
more  frequently  affected  by  divines,  but  more  generally  popular  with 
their  auditories,  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  century ;  and  that 
they  who  could  least  understand  a  sermon,  were  not  therefore  the  least 
ready  to  applaud  it.  The  popularity  of  some  preachers  has  descended 
to  our  times,  who  seem  to  have  had  scarcely  any  other  stock  in  trade 
than  a  quantity  of  good  and  sufficient  Greek  and  Hebrew  quotiitions ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  simplicity  and  unaffected  plainness  of  the 
admirably  learned  Pocock  was  regarded  by  the  rustics  of  his  parish, 
as  a  proof  that,  Hhough  a  kind  and  neighbourly  man,  he  was  no 
LatinistK/  Taylor  however  had  no  need  of  such  arts,  and  was  by  far 
too  conscientious  to  employ  them.  He  was  too  good,  as  well  as  too 
wise;  too  earnestly  intent  on  amending  the  hearts  and  saving  the 
souls  of  his  hearers,  to  have  amused  their  ears  with  that  which  could 
not  reach  their  understanding;  and  I  am  therefore  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  in  preparing  his  sermons  for  the  press  he  materially  changed 
them  from  the  compositions  which  he  had  delivered  to  his  rustic  audi- 
tory in  South  Wales ;  or  that  they  had  really  been  in  the  first  instance 

»  [Twell's  Life  of  Pocock.] 
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designed  for  the  university  pulpit,  and  that  when  preaching  them  it 
Golden  Grove^  he  had  recourse  to  such  eztemporaneoos  omissions 
or  alterations  as  suited  the  abilities  and  drcumstanoea  of  his  con- 
gregation. 

Such  omissions  or  alterations  would  in  fact  leave  the  essential 
merits  of  the  discourse  in  a  great  measure  unimpaired.  The  tenor 
of  its  reasoning  would  remain  unbroken^  tliough  the  recondite  illas- 
trations  were  withdrawn.  Those  illustrations  and  images  which,  as 
is  the  case  with  no  small  number  in  Taylor's  works,  are  borrowed  from 
natural  objects^  would  produce  a  yet  more  powerful  effect  in  pro|)or- 
tion  as  those  objects  were  familiar  to  his  hearers.  The  practical  wisdom 
of  his  counsels ;  his  awful  denunciations  of  God's  judgments  against 
sin;  his  admirable  topics  of  consolation  to  the  penitent;  his  affec- 
tionate earnestness,  and  his  yet  more  persuasive  piety,  would  lose  none 
of  their  power  if  dehvered  in  more  homely  language ;  and  those  per- 
sons are  mistaken  who  apprehend  that  a  congregation  in  the  humble 
ranks  of  life  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  following  up  the  most  accurate 
chain  of  reasoning,  if  conveyed  in  words  of  which  they  know  tiie  mean- 
ing. To  lay  down  a  general  rule  for  the  selection  of  such  a  popular 
language  is  not  indeed  very  easy ;  but  it  will  be  found  for  the  most 
part  that  words  of  Saxon  or  Teutonic  derivation,  as  they  are  more 
forcible  and  expressive  to  all  English  ears,  so  to  an  uninstructed 
English  ear  they  are  usually  far  more  intelligible  than  those  terms 
(however  familiar  to  the  educated  part  of  the  nation)  wliich  are  of 
Prencli  or  Latin  origin. 

But  whatever  tlie  sermons  of  Taylor  may  have  been  as  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  and  to  a  miscellaneous  or  vulgar  auditory,  it  is  cex- 
tain  that  as  essays  for  the  closet,  and  as  intended  for  those  into  whose 
hands  they  usually  fall,  few  compositions  can  be  named  so  eminently 
distinguished  by  fjuicy,  by  judgment,  by  learning,  and  by  powers  of 
reasoning;  few  where  the  mind  is  so  irresistibly  allured  if  not  to 
agree  with  the  author,  at  least  to  think  well  of  him;  or  where  so 
much  luxuriance  of  imagination,  and  so  much  mellowness  of  style, 
are  made  the  vehicles  of  divinity  so  sound  and  holiness  so  practical. 
Those  persons  will  in  fact  be  much  deceived  (they  may  be  perhaps 
deceived  to  their  own  infinite  advantage)  who  take  up  his  sermons  as 
a  book  of  amusement  only,  in  which  little  is  to  be  found  but  quaint 
singularities  of  expression,  and  pedantic  though  brilliant  and  charac- 
teristic ornament.  As  little  will  those  do  justice  to  their  merits  who 
draw  back  from  their  perusal  in  the  expectation  of  finding  precepts 
too  rigid  and  ascetic  for  our  nature  or  the  general  frame  of  society, 
the  dklii  of  one  who  had  forgotten  or  never  experienced  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  or  the  inexpediency  of  laying  down  an  imprac- 
ticable measure  of  duty.  No  writer  with  whose  works  I  am  ac- 
quainted has  spoken  more  wisely,  or  with  a  greater  knowledge,  of  the 
Human  heart ;  none  more  moderately,  or  (except  in  those  particulars 
where  the  souls  of  men  are  really  endangered)  more  indulgently,  than 
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Taylor  in  his  'Eviavrbs;  and  while  his  sermons  on  'Godly  fear'  lay 
bare  with  a  needful  and  scrupulous  austerity  the  ruinous  self-decep- 
tions of  a  pretended  repentance,  and  of  that  transient  sorrow  for  sin 
or  its  consequences  which  too  many  mistake  for  amendment,  no  writer 
has  given  a  more  just  and  beautiful  picture  of  the  goodness  and  gentle- 
ness of  our  almighty  Parent,  than  may  be  found  in  his  discourses  on 
the  '  Miracles  of  the  Divine  mercy/  Of  the  rest,  the  '  House  of  feast- 
ing' and  the  '  Marriage  ring'  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic,  and 
distinguished  by  the  greatest  liveliness  of  fancy ;  while  a  very  curious 
and  difficult  question  is  acutely  and  profitably  discussed  in  the  sermon 
on  '  The  entail  of  curses/  And  (though  some  of  his  positions  are  here, 
as  on  former  occasions,  laid  down  with  too  great  and  unqualified  seve- 
rity) many  awful  and  alarming  truths  are  powerfully  expressed,  where 
he  is  treating  of  what  he  considers  '  The  invalidity  of  a  death-bed  re- 
pentance/ Of  all,  the  most  likely  to  be  practically  useful  are  perhaps 
the  two  on  'The  flesh  and  the  spirit,'  and  those  on  the  'Growth  of 
sin,  and  the  several  estates  of  sinners/  All  however  may  be  read  with 
profit,  and  by  a  man  of  genius  none  can  be  read  without  delight  and 
admiration. 

To  the  ^Eviavrhs  the  AcKhs  l/jij9oXi/xaios^  appeared  as  a  supplement 
several  years  after,  with  a  dedication  to  the  high-minded  and  stately 
duchess  of  Ormond ;  who  though  profuse  in  her  expenses  and  haughty 
in  her  demeanour,  was  fond  of  religious  reading,  and  really  endowed 
with  many  distinguished  and  some  amiable  qualities.  It  consists  (1)  of 
three  sermons  on  subjects  referring  to  general  practice,  preached  in 
Christ  church,  Dublin,  but  adapted  to  any  occasion  and  to  any  well-in- 
formed audience ;  (2)  three  sermons  on  })ublic  occasions  already  spoken 
of,  at  an  episcopal  consecration,  before  the  Irish  parliament,  and  oefore 
the  university  of  Dublin ;  (3)  two  funeral  sermons,  on  the  death  of 
the  primate,  and  on  that  of  the  countess  of  Carbery ;  and  (4)  two  to 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  on  the  duties  of  the  christian  ministry.  They 
are  followed,  in  the  present  edition,  by  his  first  published  sermon,  and 
by  the  funeral  sermon  in  memory  of  sir  George  Dalstone.  Of  these, 
the  sermons  preached  before  the  parliament  and  the  university  of 
DubHn  have  been  sufficiently  noticed,  as  well  as  the  funeral  sermon 
on  archbishop  Bramhall :  they  are  parts  indeed  of  Taylor's  public  life, 
and  could  not  without  impropriety  be  separated  from  it.  Tor  the 
rest,  those  preached  at  the  funerals  of  lady  Carbery  and  sir  George 
Dalstone  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  language  and 
imagery  (in  which  respect  the  former  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his 
most  elaborate  productions)  but  for  the  powerful  and  persuasive  man- 
ner in  which,  while  rendering  due  honour  to  the  dead,  they  warn  and 
instruct  the  living,  and  improve  the  moments  of  grief  and  serious 
thought  to  the  lasting  advantage  of  their  hearers. 

In  other  compositions  of  a  similar  character  we  often  find  the 
main  body  of  the  discourse  engrossed  by  a  laboured  panegyric,  while 

**  [vol.  viii.  p.  241  sqq.] 
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tlie  religions  lesson  is  crowded  into  a  narrow  corner^  and  treated  as 
an  accessory  only.  Such  funeral  sermons  as  these  can  lay  claim  to 
no  further  merit  than  belongs  to  a  hat-band  or  a  mourning-ring; 
mere  testimonies  of  respect  and  regret  in  which  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  alone  are  concerned;  or  which  have  at  best  no  general 
value  but  what  arises  from  the  material  or  the  workmauship. 

But  in  the  labours  of  Taylor,  the  foremost  place  was  always  girea 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  hearers.  From  the 
death  of  his  patroness  he  takes  occasion  (in  the  first  instance,  and 
before  he  describes  her  virtues)  to  enlai^  in  a  strain  of  moving  elo- 
quence on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  tiie  method  of  enabling  our- 
selves to  meet  death  hopefully.  And  his  account  of  sir  George 
Dalstone  is  introduced  by  an  able  and  interesting  enquiry  on  the 
sources  whence  the  heathen  obtained  their  knowledge  of  a  Ufe  to 
come,  on  the  usual  lot  of  holy  men  in  the  present  life,  and  on  the 
abode  and  condition  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the  resurrection. 

The  two  sermons  on  the  'Minister's  duty  in  Life  and  Doctrine'  may 
yet  call  for  some  observations;  inasmuch  as  in  the  first  of  these, 
while  enforcing  with  much  earnest  and  awful  eloquence  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  personal  holiness  in  the  clergy,  he  has  been 
hurried  to  a  length  inconsistent  with  sound  reason,  with  the  ana- 
logy of  scripture,  and  the  usual  faith  of  Christians. 

After  magnifying  in  a  strain  wliich  is  not  unusual  with  him  the 
dignity  of  the  ministerial  office,  by  the  consideration  that,  as  Chris- 
tians in  general  are  chosen  and  sanctified  from  the  world,  so  the 
clergy  are  chosen  and  sanctified  from  the  general  body  of  Christians, 
he  urges'  with  great  force  and  justice  that, — 

"If  of  every  one  of  the  christian  congregation  God  expects  a 
holiness  that  mingles  with  no  unclean  thing ; . .  if  He  accepts  of  none 
of  the  people  unless  they  have  within  them  the  conjugation  of  all 
christian  graces ;  .  .  if  He  hath  made  them  lights  in  the  world,  and 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  enlighten  others  with  their  good  example, 
and  to  teach  them  and  invite  them  by  holy  discourses  and  wise 
counsels; . .  What  is  it,  think  ye,  or  with  what  words  is  it  possible 
to  express  what  God  requires  of  you  ?  They  are  to  be  examples  of 
good  life  to  on 3  another;  but  you  are  to  be  examples  even  of  the 
examples  themselves.'' 

This  is  as  true  as  it  is  eloquent  and  awful.  He  also  urges,  with 
great  reason,  that  a  wicked  Ufe  is  the  greatest  impediment  to  the 
success  of  any  man's  ministry ;  inasmuch  as  his  bad  conscience  is  a 
continued  reproof  of  his  own  teaching,  and  his  bad  example  a  no  less 
continued  dissuasive  to  his  people's  learning.  Him  therefore  who 
teaches  what  he  does  not  practise,  he  describes  as  '  sitting  in  the 
chair  of  the  scornful,'  as  'mocking  God,  and  mocking  the  people;' 
as  '  destroying  the  benefits  of  the  people,  and  diminishing  the  bless- 
ings of  God.' 

*  [voL  viii.  p.  504.] 
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What  follows  however''  is  of  more  doubtful  character:  "Tliis  is 
but  the  least  evil;  there  is  yet  much  worse  behind.  A  wicked 
minister  cannot  with  success  and  benefit  pray  for  tlic  people  of  his 
charges;  •  .  this  is  the  priest's  office^  and  if  the  people  lose  the  bene- 
fit of  this,  they  are  undone. — ^What  then  do  you  tliink  will  be  the 
event  of  those  assembUes  where  he  that  presents  the  prayers  of  all 
the  people  is  hateful  to  Gbd  ?  Will  God  receive  the  oblation  that 
is  presented  to  Him  by  an  impure  hand,  and  can  we  hope  that  the 
minister  who  'with  wrath  and  doubting'  and  covetousness  presents 
tlie  people's  prayers,  that  ever  those  intercessions  shall  pierce  the 
clouds  and  ascend  to  the  mercy-seat,  and  descend  with  a  blessing  ?  •  • 
The  eodesiastical  order  is  by  Christ  appointed  to  minister  His  holy 
Bpint  to  the  people ;  the  priests,  in  baptism,  and  the  holy  eucharist, 
and  prayer,  and  intercession ;  the  bishop  in  all  these,  and  in  ordina- 
tion oeside,  and  in  confirmation,  and  in  solemn  blessing.  Now  then 
consider  what  will  be  the  event  of  this  without  effect :  can  he  minis- 
ter the  Spirit,  from  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is  departed  ?"  &c. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of  such  a 
statement  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  church  of  England  in 
her  twenty-sixth  article,  or  with  all  our  usual  notions  of  the  justice 
and  mercy  of  that  God,  who  can  never,  it  may  be  presumed,  allow 
the  devotions  of  His  people  to  be  vitiated  by  offences  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  and  for  which  they  have  no  remedy. 

Of  this  Taylor  himself  seems  sensible,  when  he  admits^  that "  with- 
out his  own  fault  no  man  shall  perish ;''  that  "  he  that  says  Amen,  if 
he  heartily  desire  what  the  other  perfunctorily  and  with  his  lips  only 
utters,  not  praying  with  his  heart  and  with  the  acceptabiUties  of  a 
good  life,  the  Amen  shall  be  more  than  all  the  prayer,  and  the 
people  shall  prevail  for  themselves  when  the  priest  could  not.'' 
.  Ihe  misfortune  is,  that  he  speaks  of  this  aid  and  comfort  of  the 
holy  Ghost  which  the  believing  assistant  shall  obtain  notwithstand- 
ing the  sins  of  his  priest,  as  something  'extraordinary'  and  'irre- 
gular;' as  if  God  in  this  case  'did  His  work  alone;'  as  if  the  Spirit 
came  '  in  ways  of  His  own,  and  prevented  the  external  rites  and  pre- 
possessed the  hearts  of  His  servants,'  while  the  people  became  under 
such  circumstances  their  own  priests,  and  got '  nothing  or  but  very 
little  by  the  ministration  of  their  minister ;'  or  even,  as  he  elsewhere 
expresses  it,  '  the  prayers  of  innocent  people,  being  presented  by  an 
ungracious  minister  and  intercessor,  M'ere  very  much  hindered  in 
prevailing.' 

Now  it  is  plain  that  this  principle,  if  carried  to  its  full  but  legi- 
timate extent,  would  overturn  all  church  government  whatever ;  since 
if  the  people  get '  nothing  or  but  very  little  from  the  ministry  of  the 
priest,'  there  can  be  no  reason  for  attending  on  that  ministry.  Every 
man  who  found,  or  fancied  he  found,  some  human  frailty  in  the 
'angel  of  his  congregation,'  would  be  justified  in  withdrawing  from 
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a  place  wliere  '  his  prayers  were  very  much  hindered  in  prevailing/ 
And  if  under  such  circumstances  'themselves  ali»o  become  prions 
unto  God/  it  is  evident  tliat  their  solitary  devotions,  or  devotion 
offered  by  them  in  conventicles,  would  be  so  far  from  scliisniatical, 
that  they  would  be  in  the  likeliest  course  to  be  accepted.  If  this  had 
been  true,  the  Israelites  would  have  done  well  in  'abhorring  tlic 
offering  of  the  Lord'  when  Hophni  and  Pliineas  ministered  at  Ilia 
altar ;  which  yet  we  find  was  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  it  was 
charged  as  an  additional  sin  on  these  ])rofanc  sacrificers,  that '  thev 
made  the  Lord's  people  to  transgress/  "  The  scribes  and  phari^ees, ' 
said  our  Lord,  "  sit  in  Moses'  seat ;  whatsoever  therefore  thej  saj 
unto  you,  that  do  and  observe,  but  i^ter  their  works  do  ye  not.'' 

The  truth  is  that  Taylor  has  strangely  confounded  the  pereonnl 
with  the  official  character  of  the  minister ;  that  character  by  whicb 
he  is  himself  to  stand  or  fall,  with  that  which  he  possesses  as  tlic 
a[)pointed  instrument  of  God's  mercies,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
covenant  between  Christ  and  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful 
The  personal  and  private  prayers  of  a  wicked  priest  must  certainly 
fail  of  their  effect,  or  bring  down  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  But 
his  public  and  ministerial  prayers  are  not  his  own,  but  those  of  Uie 
great  body  of  his  constituents,  which  he  in  their  names  and  as  their 
organ  offers  to  God ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  spiritual  graces 
which  he  conveys  in  the  sacrament  are  not  his  own  (perhaps  he  may 
have  no  share  in  them)  but  the  bounty  of  God  of  which  he  is  the 
unworthy  channel. 

It  is  indeed  most  true  that  the  priest  is  bound  to  pray  for  the 
people  not  only  publicly  but  privately,  not  only  in  his  official  but 
also  in  his  personal  capacity.  And  as  in  the  discharge  of  his  minis- 
terial functions  he  prays  on  his  own  behalf  as  well  as  theirs,  the  ob- 
ligation is  most  powerful  which  rests  on  those  of  our  profession  so  to 
frame  our  lives  that  our  devotion  may  be  acceptable.  The  fervent 
prayer  of  any  righteous  man  availeth  much,  and  the  public  service  of 
the  church  may  avail  the  more  when  he  who  pronounces  it  is  one 
whom  the  Almighty  hears  with  favour.  But  though  tlie  prayers  of 
tlie  whole  body  may  gain  force  from  the  intercessions  of  a  holy  mhiis- 
ter,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  lose  their  proper  efficacy  though  the 
congregation  should  be  less  fortunate  in  their  prolocutor. 

I  admit  that  in  all  cases  where  the  people  are  in  any  degree  answer- 
able for  their  minister's  guilt,  they  are  likely  to  derive  no  advantage 
from  his  ministry.  If  he  has  departed  from  the  church,  and  they 
support  him  in  his  schism ;  if,  knowing  his  life  or  doctrine  to  be 
scandalous,  they  elect  him  in  the  first  instance  as  their  functionary ; 
or  if  they  refuse  or  neglect  to  complain  of  him  to  those  superiors 
who  have  power  to  correct  or  displace  him,  the  sin  is  theirs  as  well 
as  his,  and  they  have  reason  to  fear  that  such  answers  only  will  be 
given  to  their  prayers  as  petitions  usually  receive  when  sent  by  an 
obnoxious  messenger. 
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But  where  the  people  liave  no  knowledge  of  the  crime,  or  can  ob- 
tain no  redress  or  abatement  of  the  scandal ;  when  the  function  is  not 
onlj  public,  but  recognised  by  God's  word  and  the  authority  of  eccle- 
siastical superiors ;  that  cannot  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault  which  is 
onlj  their  great  misfortune:  nor  can  the  mutual  communication  of 
prayer  and  grace  be  impeded  bj  the  unwortiiiness  of  the  chninicl,  any 
more  than  tlie  bad  character  of  a  public  carrier  can  vitiate  the  letters 
which  pass  through  his  hands.  In  the  instance  already  mentioned, 
Hannah  prayed  and  was  accepted,  though  the  sacrificers  were  sons  of 
Belial. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  where  no  remedy  is  to  be  liad 
the  people  '  get  nothing  or  very  little'  by  attendance  on  the  ministry 
of  a  wicked  person.  Through  his  ministry  they  may  surely  obtain 
the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  Uhe  sacraments  generally  ncci'ssnry  to 
salvation:'  they  may  offer  up  their  prayers,  through  his  ministry, 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  a  peculiar  blessing  and  the  cspcciitl 
presence  of  Christ  is  promised.  The  very  unworthiness  of  their  elder 
iray  be  improved  into  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  failh>  their 
obedience,  and  their  charity;  their  faith,  as  reiving  on  God  alone  for 
the  performance  of  His  gracious  promises ;  their  obedience,  as  com- 
plying with  the  commanded  rite  under  discouraging  and  disgusting 
circumstances;  their  charity,  as  bearing  with  their  brother's  faults, 
as  praying  with  him,  and  for  him.  But  while  such  as  these  may  by 
God's  grace  reap  grapes  from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles,  "they 
who  have  preached  to  them"  (to  use  Taylor's  own  words)  "  shall  have 
the  curse  of  Ilananeel  and  the  reward  of  Balaam,  the  wages  of  un- 
righteousness. But  thus  it  was  when  the  wise  men  asked  the  doctors 
where  Christ  should  be  born ;  they  told  them  right,  but  the  wise  men 
went  to  Christ,  and  found  Him ;  and  the  doctors  sate  still  and  went 
not." 

The  rest  of  the  first  discourse,  and  the  whole  of  the  second,  are  un- 
exceptionable in  point  of  theology ;  and  in  piety,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  good  sense,  are  admirable.  Nothing  can  be  more  awful  tlian  the 
manner  in  which  he  concludes  his  first  sermon  with  a  description  of 
the  labour,  the  difiiculty,  the  dangtr,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
blessedness  of  the  ministerial  office ;  with  a  warning  that  many  things 
are  lawful  for  the  people  which  are  scandalous  in  the  clergy,  and  that 
the  common  life  of  the  one  must  exceed  the  piety  of  the  other.  "  He- 
member,"  he  exclaims"*  to  his  clerical  hearers,  "  remember  your  dignity 
to  which  Christ  hath  called  you  1 . .  Shall  such  a  man  as  I  flee  P  said 
the  brave  Eleazar, . .  shall  the  stars  be  darkness, .  .  shall  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Christ  neglect  to  do  their  king  honour, . .  shall  the  glory  of 
Christ  do  dishonourable  and  inglorious  actions? . .  Ye  are  the  glory 
of  Christ,  saith  S.  Paul ;  remember  that !  I  can  say  no  greater  thing ; 
unless  possibly  this  may  add  some  moments  for  your  care  and  caution, 
that  jxftentes  jpoienter  cruciabuntur  I" 

"»  [vol.  YiiL  p.  517.] 
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It  was  ihas  that  Taylor  pressed  on  the  consciences  of  his  brethren 
*  not  only  to  be  innocent  and  void  of  offence,  but  also  to  be  holy ;  nol 
only  pure,  but  shining ;  not  only  to  be  bl&uieless,  but  to  be  £dactic 
in  your  lives ;  that  as  by  your  sermons  you  preach  in  season^  so  by 
your  lives  you  may  preach  out  of  season,  that  is,  at  all  seasons,  and 
to  all  men,  that  tliey  seeing  your  good  works  may  glorify  God  on 
your  behalf  and  on  their  own !' 

His  second  sermon,  on  the  Doctrine  of  ministers,  may  avirprise  a 
modern  divine  by  the  little  remembered  names  of  those  anthors  whose 
commentaries  he  recommends,  and  whose  works  are  now  of  no  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  any  but  college  libraries.  Tliere  are  not  manj 
scholars  of  the  present  day  who  owe  very  many  or  very  great  obli- 
gntions  to  Sixtus  Senensis,  to  '  the  excellent  book  of  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Victore,'  to  '  the  prolegomena  of  Serarius,'  Andreas  Hyperiua,  or  the 
hypotyposes  of  Martinus  Cantipratensis.  It  may  excite  also  some 
surprise  that  no  English  work  is  named,  and  that  those  of  Eras- 
mus,  Gastellio,  Melanchthon,  and  Grolius,  are  passed  over  in  rilence. 
Those  will  be  however  agreeably  disappointed  who  anticipate,  from 
the  honour  paid  to  these  obsolete  writers,  an  obsolete,  and  for  mo* 
dern  times  an  unprofitable  rationale  of  doctrine.  No  work  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  displays  more  sound  and  enlarged  views  of  scrip- 
tural interpretation:  in  none  of  equal  length  are  so  many  useful 
hints  afforded  for  the  choice  of  subjects, — the  avoiding  of  useless 
controversies, — the  inculcation  of  truth  in  the  manner  least  likely  to 
provoke  hostility, — the  deference  to  authority  which  a  christian  teacher 
should  always  display, — and  the  avoiding  of  all  such  topics  as  'ser>'e 
a  temporal  end,'  or  blend  '  a  design  of  state'  with  religion. 

But  for  these  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  discourses  themselves, 
convinced  that  I  shall  be  well  entitled  to  their  thanks  if  I  have  now 
first  introduced  them  to  their  notice.  I  have  indeed  been  the  more 
exact  in  noticing  their  single  error  on  account  of  their  numerous  ex- 
cellencies, and  because  I  was  unwilling  that  a  misapprehension  of  so 
much  importance  should  pass  current  under  the  authority  of  such  a 
writer,  or  that  it  should  derogate  from  the  utility  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  useful  compositions °. 

Of  the  SECOND  class  of  his  TiTitings,  namely  the  Theological,  the 
earliest  in  date  is  the  defence  of  Episcopacy,  published  in  1642,  soon 
after  the  king's  retirement  to  Oxford.  In  gracefulness  of  diction,  in 
richness  of  imagery,  and  in  that  warmth  and  kindliness  of  feeling 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  Taylor's  peculiar  characteristic,  it  is  in- 
ferior, as  might  well  be  expected,  to  such  of  his  writings  as  relate 
immediately  to  morals  or  devotion.  It  is  also  less  metaphysical,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  less  distinguished  by  enlarged  views  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  limits  between  circumstantials  and  essen- 
tials, than  the  Rule  of  Conscience  or  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying. 

^  Note  (W  W.) 
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But  it  is  at  least  a  specimen  of  manly  and  moderate  disputation ; 
of  a  variety  of  learning,  such  as  even  in  that  learned  age  few  other 
writers  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  same  subject ;  ntid  of  a  style 
rigorous  and  elastic,  which,  both  in  taste  and  energy,  leaves  far  be- 
hind it  the  greater  number  of  contemporary  theologians,  and  only 
Ealla  short  of  that  which  few  indeed  have  equalled,  the  sustained  and 
majestic  harmony  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Of  the  arguments  however  which  he  has  advanced  in  favour  of  an 
institution  which  through  life  he  regarded  with  more  than  common 
veneration,  there  are  not  many  which  strike  me  as  new;  and  in  the 
few  particulars  where  he  has  taken  a  different  ground  from  that  gcne- 
nlly  occupied  bv  the  asseitors  of  episcopal  government,  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  has  been  fortunate. 

He  sets  out  with  asserting  the  absolute  necessity  that  some  form 
cyf  church  government  should  be  found  laid  down  in  scripture;  an 
assertion  of  precisely  the  same  kind  with  that  which  was  maintained 
bj  the  puritans  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  was  so  ably  re- 
fated  by  Hooker  in  the  third  book  of  his  immortal  work  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  reasons  indeed  on  which  Taylor  rests  his  position  are 
as  unsound  as  the  position  itself  is  prima  facie  questionable.  *'li" 
he  urges S  ''for  our  private  actions  and  duties  economical  they  will 
pretend  a  text,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  thought  possible  scripture 
•hoold  make  default  in  assignation  of  the  public  government,  inso- 
much as  all  laws  intend  the  public  and  the  general  directly,  the  pri- 
vate and  the  particular  by  consequence  only  and  comprehension  within 
the  generaU' 

But  this  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  will  prove  too  much, 
ind  will  send  us  to  our  bibles  for  the  model  not  only  of  ecclesiastical 
but  of  civil  regimen ;  inasmuch  as  the  cases  are  both  the  same,  and 
in  both  the  presumption,  if  there  were  any,  would  be  equal,  that  the 
general  good  should  be  provided  for  before  the  individual.  We  find 
bowever  in  fact,  that  while  the  duties  of  individuals  are  marked  out, 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  testament,  in  the  broadest  characters  and 
irith  the  most  scrupulous  care,  those  individuals  are  left  entirely  to 
themselves  and  the  decision  of  their  own  reason  as  to  the  manner  in 
irhich  they  are  to  unite  into  nations  or  clans  for  mutual  protection, 
ind  as  to  the  persons  and  powers  of  those  public  functionaries  whom 
they  are  to  appoint  as  guardians  of  the  general  happiness  and  deciders 
rf  private  differences.  The  truth  is,  that  however  we  may  deceive 
Mirselves  with  the  term  of  an  imaginary  public,  whom  we  dress  up  in 
the  attributes  of  a  real  personage,  and  to  whom  we  ascribe  in  com- 
Bion  speech  an  existence  and  an  interest  distinct  from  those  indivi- 
loals  of  whom  it  is  in  fact  only  the  collective  name,  no  wise  lawgiver 
till  attempt  to  separate  public  from  private  happiness  and  virtue,  or 
szpect  to  obtain  an  aggregate  of  prosperity  any  otherwise  than  by 
consulting  the  prosperity  of  those  individuals  of  whom  that  aggregate 

•  [iect  i  vol.  ▼.  p.  16.] 
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is  made  up.  The  moral  laws  accordingly  (to  which  Taylor  would 
hardly  have  denied  a  precedence  over  all  other  institutions)  not  inci- 
dentally or  mediately,  but  in  the  first  instance^  respect  the  conduct  of 
individuals.  And  as  all  other  laws,  whether  relating  to  forms  of 
government  or  the  internal  regulations  of  society^  are  in  fact  modal 
and  instrumental  only,  in  order  to  the  due  discharge  and  observance 
of  these  higher  and  more  holy  obligations,  it  is  reasonable  that  God, 
hnving  taught  us  these  Inst,  should  leave  us,  as  in  nine  instances  out 
of  ten  He  has  confes.<cdly  left  us>,  to  pursue,  by  such  means  as  our 
human  experience  and  natural  faculties  point  out^  the  ends  which  Ilis 
revelation  has  set  before  us. 

But  Taylor  goes  on  to  urge  that  ''if  Christ  himself  did  not  take 
order  for  a  government,  that  we  must  derive  it  from  human  prudence 
and  emergency  of  conveniences,  and  concourse  of  new  circumstances, 
and  then  the  government  must  often  be  changed,  or  else  time  must 
stand  still,  and  things  be  ever  iti  the  same  state  and  possibility.  Bath 
the  consequents,^'  he  tells  us,  "are  extremely  full  of  inconvenience. 
1  or  if  it  be  left  to  human  prudence,  then  either  the  government  of 
the  church  is  not  in  immediateorder  to  thegood  and  benison  of  souls; 
or  if  it  be,  that  such  an  institution,  in  such  immediate  order  to  eter- 
nity, should  be  dependent  upon  liuman  prudence,  it  were  to  trust 
such  a  rich  commodity  in  a  cock- boat,  that  no  wise  pilot  will  be 
supposed  to  do.  But  if  there  be  often  changes  in  government  eccle- 
siastical (which  was  the  other  consequent)  in  the  public  frame  I  mean 
and  constitution  of  it;  either  the  certain  infinity  of  schisms  will  arise, 
or  the  dangerous  issues  of  public  inconsistency  and  innovation,  which 
in  matters  of  religion  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  men  distrust 
all ;  and  come  the  best  that  can  come,  there  will  be  so  many  church 
governments  as  there  are  human  prudences." 

In  the  first  of  these  supposed  consequences,  Taylor  assumes  that 
"  the  government  of  the  church  is  in  immediate  order  to  the  good 
and  benison  of  souls."  But  this  is  plainly  untrue,  since  for  this  great 
end  nothing  more  is  immediately  necessary  (speaking  always  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  merits  and  sacrifice  of  Christ)  but  the  sincere  word 
of  God  as  delivered  in  scripture,  to  enlighten  and  establish  our  faith ; 
and  the  means  of  grace,  which  are  aflbrded  us  in  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper.  The  government  of  the  church  is  in  immediate  order 
to  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  truth  and  the  decent  and  orderly  min- 
istration of  the  sacraments,  but  it  is  only  through  their  means,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  them,  that  it  seeks  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  must 
rank  therefore,  as  Hooker?  wisely  teaches,  not  among  the  points  essen- 
tial to  salvation,  but  *'  those  things  that  are  accessory  hereunto,  those 
things  that  so  belong  to  the  way  of  salvation,  as  to  alter  them  is  no 
otherwise  to  change  that  way  than  a  path  is  changed  by  altering  only 
the  uppermost  face  thereof,  which,  be  it  laid  with  gravel,  or  set  with 
grass,  or  paved  with  stone,  remaineth  still  the  same  path." 
9  [Eccles.  pol.,  lib.  ill  chap.  8.] 
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To  bis  observation  respecting  tbe  danger  of  freqaent  changes  or 
tdiisms,  or  both^  it  may  be  answered^  that  the  risk  of  these  in  religions 
aflairs  is  not  greater  than  of  mutability  or  rebellion  in  civil ;  and  that 
far  both  these  (even  supposing  us  left  to  human  prudence  and  expe- 
nenoe  as  our  only  guides  in  framing  our  polity)  our  natural  caution 
and  onr  natural  respect  for  authority  are^  as  well  as  our  christian  pru- 
dence and  christian  charity^  the  proper  and  efficacious  remedy.  In 
the  eagerness  indeed  of  his  argument^  he  does  not  stop  with  the  enu- 
meration of  these  probable  inconveniences  of  the  supposition  which 
be  deprecates^  but  pursues  his  consequence  to  an  extent  which  would 
be  subversive  of  all  principles  of  human  governments  and  leave  no 
adequate  means  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  but  a  necessary 
tyranny  or  a  direct  tneocracy.  "If/'  he  urges,  "there  be  no  opinion 
of  religion,  no  derivation  from  a  divine  authority,  there  will  be  sure 
to  be  no  obedience,  and  indeed  nothing  but  a  certain  public,  calami- 
tous insularity.  For  why  should  they  obey  P  Not  for  conscience, 
for  there  is  no  derivation  from  divine  authority:  not  for  fear,  for 
they  have  not  the  power  of  the  sword.''  Surely  when  Taylor  wrote 
thus  he  had  forgotten  the  apostoHcal  precept,  "Submit  yourselves 
unto  evenr  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake^i !" 

Though  Christ  therefore  were  admitted  to  have  left  no  definite  law 
for  the  manner  in  which  His  churoh  was  to  be  sovemed,  and  though 
episcopacy  were  allowed  to  stand  on  the  single  basis  of  human  insti- 
tution, there  would  be  still  abundant  reason  against  hasty  or  needless 
diange  of  such  an  institution  on  the  part  of  sovereigns,  as  well  as 
against  schism  in  particular  persons,  on  this  account,  and  from  a 
church  which  exacted  no  unchristian  terras  of  communion.  But  it  is 
certain  that  any  positive  institution  of  Christ,  if  really  traced  to  Him, 
IS  obligatory  on  the  conscience  of  Christians  ;  and  if  Taylor  had  made 
good  his  second  position,  that  our  Lord  while  on  earth  appointed  the 
two  distinct  offices  of  bishop  and  presbyter,  no  doubt  could  remain 
but  that  both  of  these  would  rest  on  the  same  foundation  with  that 
of  those  sacraments  themselves,  which  all  men  allow  to  be  immutable. 

But  here  too  the  author,  while  attempting  to  prove  too  much,  has 
assumed  facts  in  which  he  is  neither  borne  out  by  antiquity  nor  the 
tenor  of  the  gospel  history,  when  he  finds  in  the  apostles,  during  the 
abode  of  their  Lord  on  earth,  the  first  bishops,  and  in  the  seventy- 
two  disciples'  whom  Christ  also  selected  from  His  followers,  the  first 
presbyters  of  His  church. 

That  the  latter  were  appointed  by  Christ  to  any  thing  more  than  a 
temporary  and  occasional  function,  is  doubted  by  a  writer  not  inferior 
to  Taylor  either  in  judgment  or  learning,  and  inferior  to  none  in  his 
ardent  devotion  to  the  primitive  institution  of  episcopacy,  the  wise 
and  excellent  Hammond*.     That  the  office  which  they  filled,  even 

^  1  Pet  iu  13.  eTangelionim  periochis,  cap.  i.  sect  6. 

'  Lake  x.  1.  opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  776;  [foL  Loud.  1683.] 

■  Hammond,  Dim.  til.  De  omnibos      ib.  cap.  t.  sect  6  ;  cap.  vi  sect  1. 
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supposing  it  to  be  permanent^  answered  to  the  presfajterate,  is  opposed 
by  the  tradition  of  the  chnrdi  preserved  by  ^phanina^  (and  wl^ 
Taylor  unsuccessfully  endeavours  to  reconcile  with  his  own  opinion) 
that  from  their  number  the  seven  deacons  (or  some  of  them  at  lent) 
were  afterwards  selected :  and  it  is  opposed  above  all  by  the  &d^ 
that  if  the  seventy  had  been  made  presbyters  by  Christy  they  woaU 
have  been  the  equals  at  least,  if  not  the  superiors,  of  the  aposttei 
themselves ;  whose  priesthood  probably,  and  certainly  their  epiaoopai^, 
dates  only  from  the  time  when  their  Divine  Uaster  sent  maiima, 
with  the  holy  Ohost  for  their  seal^  from  mount  01ivet|  afia  His  re- 
surrection''. 

That  the  aposUes  thus  left  in  charge  of  the  faitiiful,  thus  oommia- 
sioned  by  Chnst,  and  thus  guided  by  the  Paraclete^  delegated  to  three 
diflerent  orders  of  men  distinct  and  different  portions  of  the  authority 
which  they  had  themselves  received ;  that  they  ordained  in  difEoent 
parts  of  the  world  apostles  or  bishops  like  themselves^  elders  to  act 
in  subserviency  to  those  bishops^  imd  deacons  to  assist  thoee  eUen^ 
— the  author  in  what  follows  has  indeed  satisfiu^torily  established. 
And  it  is  plain  that  not  only  is  the  &ct  that  episcopacy  was  instituted 
by  the  followers  of  Christ  and  the  possessors  of  we  holy  Spirit  suf- 
fident  to  prove  it  neither  an  irrational  nor  unchristian  form  of  polity^ 
but  that  a  very  great  and  evident  necessil^  must  be  shewn,  before 
any  human  hand  can  be  authorized  to  puU  doim  or  alter  a  fabric 
erected  under  such  auspices. 

This  and  this  only  is  the  stronff,  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression) the  impregnable  ground  of  the  episcopal  scheme,  and  of 
Taylor's  defence  of  it.  It  is  not  as  thinking  tightly  of  the  advantages 
of  that  scheme,  nor  as  underrating  its  real  authori^, — ^far  less  is  it  as 
desiring  to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  an  author  whom  none  can 
read  without  delight  and  improvement, — ^that  I  have  ventured  these 
few  remarks  on  arguments  to  which  he  himself  has  appeared  to  as- 
cribe an  undue  degree  of  value.  But  I  have  done  it  to  prevent  other 
champions  in  the  same  good  cause  from  being  induced  to  commit 
the  same  error,  and  to  shew  how  needless  it  is  to  have  recourse  to 
doubtful  or  inapplicable  proofs  and  presumptions,  when  in  an  univer- 
sal and  apostohc^  tradition  every  proof  is  contained  which  can  be  in 

'  Hsres.  lib.  L  torn.  L  [hier.  xx.]  opp.  there  ii  a  mistake  here.    Neither  Estini 

voL  i.  p.  60,  nor  A  Castro  says  what  ia  attzibated  to 

«  Some  of  the  Romanists  have  indeed  him,  in  the  places  alleged ;  and  each  of 

a  strange  fancy  that  Christ  made  the  them  elsewhere  says  iht  contrary  t  Est 

apostles  priests  when  He  instituted  the  in  iv.  sent  dist  24,  de  laeram.  ord.  {  1. 

eucharist      Boileaa   de    praecept    div.  p.  14F,  foLDuacl616i  and  Alphonsos 

comm.  in  utraque  specie,  p.  189.  [Svo.  d  Castro,  adv.  h»r.  Ub.  xiii.  tit '  Sacer- 

Lutet  Paris.  1685.]     *  Creavit  et  insti-  dotium,'   col.  920  B.  foL   Par.   1671.1 

tuit  sacerdotes  his  verbis,  Hoc  tacite.' —  In  genersl,  all  Christians  agree  to  find 

This  notion  is  however  justly  reproved  the  ordination  of  the  apostles  in  Matt 

by  EKtius,  [?  in  iv.  sent.]  dist  xiu  sect  xxviiL   18,   and  in  John  xx.  22.     See 

11,  and  Alphonsus  k  Castro,  contra  h»-  what  Taylor  himself  says  in  his  Ductor 

reses,  tit.  Euch.  p.  99.  [?  coL  399.    But  Dubitantium,  vol.  ix.  part  L  p.  637.  et  seq. 
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sach  a  case  desired  or  expected. — ^And  though  I  am  far  from  con- 
founding  the  relative  value  of  institutions  immediately  authorized  by 
Christy  immediately  tending  to  the  salvation  of  souls^  or  of  visible 
and  universal  advantage  to  them^  with  those  which  chiefly  respect 
ecclesiastical  order^  it  can  hardly  I  think  be  denied  that  those  churches 
are  wisest  who  retain  episcopacy ;  those  sectaries  least  excusable  who 
dissent  from  it;  and  that  the  authority  of  apostolical  tradition  cannot 
be  reasonably  rejected  in  thb  case,  without  endangering  many  other 
obeervanoes  of  Christianity  which  are  almost  universally  accounted 
essentials. — ^With  some  qualification  as  to  the  case  of  infant  baptism, 
in  favoor  of  which  there  is  something  very  like  a  positive  command 
of  Christ,  and  rejecting  the  scripture  proofs  of  which  Taylor  himself 
afterwards  thought  more  reverently,  the  passage  which  follows^  is 
veil  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  thoughtlessly  or 
conscientionsly  impugn  episcopacy. 

**  The  som  is  this :  although  we  had  not  proved  the  immediate 
divine  institution  of  episcopal  power  over  presbyters  and  the  whole 
flodCy  yet  episcopacy  is  not  less  than  an  apostolical  ordinance,  and 
delivered  to  ns  oy  the  same  authority  that  the  observation  of  the 
Lord's  day  is.  For  for  that  in  the  New  testament  we  have  no  pre- 
cept, and  nothing  but  the  example  of  the  primitive  disciples  meeting 
in  their  symupes  upon  that  day  (and  so  also  they  did  on  the  Saturday 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues) ;  but  yet  (however  that  at  Geneva  they 
were  once  in  mutation  to  have  changed  it  into  a  thursday  meeting, 
to  have  shewn  their  christian  liberty)  we  should  think  strangely  of 
those  men  that  called  the  Sunday  festival  less  than  an  apostolical 
ordinance,  and  necessary  now  to  be  kept  holy  with  such  observances 
as  the  church  hath  appointed. 

''  Baptism  of  infants  is  most  certainly  a  holy  and  charitable  ordi- 
nance, and  of  ordinary  necessity  to  all  that  ever  cried,  and  yet  the 
church  hath  founded  this  rite  upon  the  tradition  of  the  apostles ;  and 
wise  men  do  easily  observe,  that  the  anabaptist  can  by  the  same  pro* 
bability  of  scripture  enforce  a  necessity  of  communicating  infants 
upon  ns,  as  we  do  of  baptizing  infants  upon  them,  if  we  speak  of  im- 
mediate divine  institution,  or  of  practice  apostolicd  recorded  in  scrip- 
ture ;  and  therefore  a  great  master  of  Geneva,  in  a  book  he  writ 
against  the  anabaptists,  was  forced  to  fly  to  apostolical  traditive  ordi- 
nation. And  therefore  the  institution  of  bishops  must  be  served  first, 
as  having  fidrer  plea  and  clearer  evidence  in  scripture  than  the  baptiz- 
ing of  infants;  and  yet  they  that  deny  tliis,  are  by  the  just  anathema 
of  the  catholic  church  confidently  condemned  for  heretics. 

"  Of  the  same  consideration  are  divers  other  things  in  Christianity, 
as  the  presbyter's  consecrating  the  eucharist :  for  if  the  apostles  in  the 
first  institution  did  represent  the  whole  church,  clergy  aiid  laity,  when 
Christ  said  Hocfacite,  Mo  this,'  then  why  may  not  every  christian 
man  there  represented  do  that  which  the  apostles  in  the  name  of  all* 

*  [sect.  xix.  vol.  V.  p.  68.] 
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were  commanded  to  do  ?  If  the  apostles  did  Dot  represent  the  whole 
churchy  why  then  do  all  communicate?  Or  what  place  or  intimation 
of  Christ's  saying  is  there,  in  all  the  four  gospels^  limiting  ioefadk, 
id  est,  benedicite,  to  the  cler^,  and  extending  koefacUe,  id  eti,  am- 
pile  ei  manducaie,  to  the  laity  ?  This  also  rests  upon  the  practice 
apostolical  and  traditive  interpretation  of  holy  church,  and  yet  cannot 
be  denied  tliat  so  it  ought  to  be,  by  any  man  that  would  not  have  his 
Christendom  suspected. 

''To  these  I  add,  the  communion  of  women;  the  distinction  of 
books  apocryphal  from  canonical ;  that  such  books  were  written  by 
such  evangelists  and  apostles ;  the  whole  tradition  of  scripture  itself; 
the  apostles'  creed ;  the  feast  of  Easter  (which  amongst  all  them  that 
cry  up  the  sunday  festival  for  a  divine  institution  must  needs  prevail 
as  caput  instUutionU,  it  being  that  for  which  the  Sunday  is  comme- 
morated.) These,  and  divers  others  of  greater  consequence  which  I 
dare  not  specify  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  rely  but  upon  equal 
faith  with  this  of  episcopacy  (though  I  should  waive  all  the  argu- 
ments for  immediate  divine  ordinance ;)  and  therefore  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable it  should  be  ranked  among  the  credenda  of  Christianity,  which 
the  church  hath  entertained  upon  the  confidence  of  that  which  we 
call  '  the  faith  of  a  Christian/  whose  Master  is  truth  itself." 

On  the  remainder  of  Taylor's  argument,  a  very  few  observations 
are  sufficient. — He  obviates  with  much  dull  and  learning  in  his 
twenty-first  section  the  objection  against  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop,  whicli  is  taken  from  an  expression  of  Hierome,  and  discri- 
minates between  the  separate  functions  and  dignities  of  bishops  and 
presbyters,  whether  these  last  are  spoken  of  singly,  or  as  assembled 
in  diocesan  councils.  He  solves  that  which  is  sometimes  urged  firom 
tlie  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  in  the  earliest  times  the  terms 
bishop  and  presbyter  were  sometimes  applied,  and  defines  the  power 
and  dignity  of  tlie  ancient  officer  who  was  called  chor^fnsoopus. — He 
then  enlarges  on  the  authority,  influence,  and  honour,  possessed  by 
bishops  in  elder  times ;  on  the  extent  of  their  dioceses,  and  the  allegi- 
ance paid  them  by  their  clergy,  and  concludes  with  proving,  against 
the  church  polity  of  Calvin,  that  at  no  period  of  antiquity  did  laymen 
hold  office  in  the  church. 

On  the  general  style  and  spirit  of  tliis  treatise  I  have  already  spoken, 
and  the  specimen  which  I  have  given  may  afford  the  reader  a  suffi- 
cient idea  of  both.  The  care  is  however  worthy  of  notice  with  which 
Taylor  had  already  begun  to  guard  against  any  thing  which  might 
sanction  persecution,  and  which  has  led  him,  in  two  difierent  places 
of  his  present  work,  to  deny  to  the  church  the  right  of  employing  any 
but  ecclesiastical  censures.  This  denial  is,  as  we  have  seen,  employed 
by  hi  in  as  an  argument  for  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  divine  com- 
mission to  the  episcopacy,  and  he  expresses  himself  still  more  strongly 
in  sect.  36  ;— 

"  As  no  human  power  can  disrobe  the  church  of  the  power  of  ex- 
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commanication,  so  no  human  power  can  invest  the  church  with  a  lay 
compolsory.  For  if  the  church  be  not  capable  of  a  Jus  gladii^  as 
most  certainly  she  is  not^  the  church  cannot  receive  power  to  put  men 
to  deaths  or  to  inflict  lesser  pains  in  order  to  it,  or  any  thing  above 
a  salutary  penance." . .  "  Her  censures  she  may  inflict  upon  her  de- 
hnquent  children  without  asking  leave;  Christ  is  her  avO^vria  for 
that ;  He  is  her  warrant  and  security :  the  other/'  the  power  of  secu^ 
lar  punishment^  ''is  begged  or  borrowed,  none  of  her  own,  nor  of  a 
fit  eage  to  be  used  in  her  abscissions  and  coercions." 

The  Defence  of  Episcopacy  was  followed  by  his  Apology  for  autho- 
rized and  set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  which  first  appeared  in  1646,  though 
it  was  enlarged  in  a  second  edition  three  years  afterwards.  It  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  he  was  no  time-server,  when  a  work  of  this  kind 
appeared  with  his  name,  and  with  a  reprint  of  his  dedication  to  the 
ungi  at  a  time  when  that  sovereign  was  already  removed  to  another 
state  of  existence. 

The  work,  thus  enlarged  and  improved,  is  perhaps  among  the  best 
of  Taylor's  polemical  discourses.  It  was  a  subject  which  gave  abun- 
dant scope  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  of  human 
nature,  and  it  was  one,  above  all,  which  from  its  connexion  with  prac- 
tical piety,  was  adapted  to  call  into  action  much  of  that  higher  strain 
of  eloquence  by  which  his  practical  works  are  more  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished. On  prayer  indeed  he  always  seems  to  have  felt  and  writ- 
ten '  with  all  his  heart,  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength  / 
and  it  is  a  subject  therefore  on  which  of  all  others  his  opinion  is  most 
valuable.  The  most  strenuous  admirers  of  extemporaneous  prayer  can 
hardly  refuse  their  serious  attention  to  the  objections  offered  against 
its  practice  by  one  who  was  himself  endued  with  so  remarkable  gifts 
both  of  eloquence  and  piety.  And  those  whom  his  arguments  fail  to 
convince,  or  who  need  no  arguments  to  convince  them,  will  not  the 
less  be  impressed  by  the  majestic  eloquence  of  his  preface,  in  which 
he  laments^  over  the  then  persecuted  condition  of  the  English  church, 
and  concisely,  but  with  a  degree  of  clearness  and  elegance  which  has 
been  seldom  surpassed,  reviews  and  regrets  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
scribed liturgy. 

"In  these  things,"  he  says,  when  comparing  the  calamities  of 
England  to  those  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Hophni  and  Phineas,  "  in 
these  things  we  also  have  been  but  too  Uke  the  sons  of  Israel ;  for 
when  we  sinned  as  greatly,  we  also  have  groaned  under  as  great  and 
sad  a  calamitv.  For  we  have  not  only  felt  the  evils  of  an  intestine 
war,  but  God  hath  smitten  us  in  our  spirit,  and  laid  the  scene  of  His 
judgments  especially  in  religion ;  He  hath  snuffed  our  lamp  so  near 
that  it  is  almost  extinguished,  and  the  sacred  fire  was  put  into  a  hole 
of  the  earth,  even  then  when  we  were  forced  to  light  those  tapers  that 
stood  upon  our  altars,  that  by  this  sad  truth  better  than  by  the  old 

T  [sectt.  iL  sqq.] 
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ceremony,  we  might  proye  onr  saooeaaioii  to  those  holy  men  who  veie 
constrained  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  in  iaA  plftoes  and  retiremenW 

''But  I  delight  not  to  obcenre  the  correspondences  of  sadi  nl 
accidents,  which  as  they  may  happen  upon  dnrers  caoaes^  or  may  be 
forced  violently  by  the  strength  of  fancy,  or  driven  on  by  jpmwj, 
and  the  too  fond  openings  of  troubled  hearts  and  afBicted  spirits;  m 
they  do  but  help  to  vex  the  offending  part^  and  relieve  the  afflicted 
but  with  a  fantastic  and  groundless  comfort.  I  will  thoefoie  deaj 
leave  to  my  own  affections  to  ease  themselves  by  complaining  of  otbenL 
I  shall  only  crave  leave  that  I  may  remember  JeruiBalem,  and  call  to 
mind  the  pleasures  of  the  temple,  the  order  of  her  servioest,  the  beaofy 
of  her  buildings,  the  sweetness  of  her  songs,  the  decency  of  her  minis- 
trations, the  assiduity  and  economy  of  her  priests  and  Levites,  the 
daily  sacrifice,  and. that  eternal  fire  of  devotion  that  went  not  oat  by 
day  nor  by  night :  these  were  the  pleasures  of  our  peao^  and  there 
is  a  remanent  felicity  in  the  very  memory  of  those  sjMritiud  deUgfats 
which  we  then  enjoyed  as  antepasts  of  heaven,  and  consignations  to 
an  immortality  of  joys.  And  it  may  be  so  again  when  it  shall  please 
Ood,  who  hath  the  hearts  of  all  princes  in  His  hand,  and  tnmeth 
them  as  the  rivers  of  waters ;  and  when  men  will  considv  the  invalu- 
able loss  that  7  is  appendent  to  the  destroying  such  forms  of  discipline 
and  devotion  in  which  GK>d  was  purely  worshipped,  and  the  church 
was  edified,  and  the  people  instructed  to  great  dq^rees  ai  piety,  know- 
ledge, and  devotion. . .  rot  to  the  churches  of  the  Boman  communion 
we  can  say,  that  ours  is  reformed ;  to  the  reformed  choiches  we  can 
say,  that  ours  is  orderly  and  decent :  for  we  were  freed  from  the  im- 
positions and  lasting  errors  of  a  tyrannical  spirit,  and  yet  from  the 
extravagancies  of  a  popular  spirit  too :  our  reformation  was  done  with- 
out tumult,  and  yet  we  saw  it  necessary  to  reform ;  we  were  zealous 
to  cast  away  the  old  errors,  but  our  zeal  was  balanced  with  consider- 
ation and  the  results  of  authority.  Not  like  women  or  children 
when  they  are  affrighted  with  fire  in  their  clothes ;  we  shake  off  the 
coal  indeed,  but  not  our  garments,  lest  we  should  have  exposed  our 
churches  to  that  nakedness  which  the  excellent  men  of  bur  sister 
churches  complained  to  be  among  themselves.'' 

The  advantages  of  set  forms  of  prayer  in  general;  the  peculiar 
merits  of  the  English  liturgy ;  the  weakness  of  the  objections  nrged 
against  its  different  particukrs :  the  testimony  borne  to  its  merits  by 
the  most  celebrated  among  the  martyrs  of  the  reformation  (among 
whom  he  instances  with  peculiar  respect  the  name  of  his  own  ancestor 
Bowland  Taylor)  contrasted  with  the  obvious  imperfections  and  arro- 
gant claims  of  the  recent  '  Directory,'  are  all  in  their  turns  conciBely 
and  eloquently  treated :  till  he  returns  again'  to  the  excellence  and 
misfortunes  of  the  CJomraon  Prayer. 

"  And  yet  this  excellent  book  hath  had  the  fate  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
with  a  pen-knife,  and  thrown  into  the  fire ;  but  it  is  not  consumed. 

'  ['  loss  that  is  consequent,  and  the  danger  of  sin  that'  ed.]  "  [§  47.] 
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At  first  it  was  sown  in  teais^  and  is  now  watered  with  tean^  yet  never 
was  any  holy  thing  drowned  and  extinguished  with  tears,  it  began 
with  the  martyrdom  of  the  compilers,  and  the  church  hath  been  vexed 
ever  since  by  angry  spirits^  and  she  was  forced  to  defend  it  with  much 
trouble  and  nnquietness;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  these  storms 
are  sent  but  to  increase  the  zeal  and  confidence  of  the  pious  sons  of  the 
church  of  England.  Indeed  the  greatest  danger  that  ever  the  Common 
Fmyer-book  had  was  the  indifferency  and  indevotion  of  them  that 
used  it  but  as  a  common  blessing;  and  they  who  thought  it  fit  for 
tiie  meanest  of  Uie  clergy  to  read  prayers^  aud  for  themselves  only  to 
preMdi,  though  they  mi^t  innocenUy  intend  it^  yet  did  not  in  that 
actum  consult  the  honour  of  our  liturgy,  except  where  charity  or  neces- 
sity did  interpose.  But  when  excellent  things  go  away,  and  then  look 
back  upon  us,  as  our  blessed  Saviour  did  upon  S.  Peter,  we  are  more 
moved  than  hj  the  nearer  embraces  of  a  full  and  an  actual  possession. 
I  ynj  Qod  it  may  prove  so  in  our  case,  and  that  we  may  not  be  too 
wuling  to  be  discouraged;  at  least  that  we  may  not  cease  to  love 
and  to  desire  what  is  not  publicly  permitted  to  our  practice  and  pro- 
fession/' 

In  this  fine  pre£M»  there  is  one  nassage^  which  I  could  wish  had  been 
difEerently  worded.  In  commenoing,  with  good  reason,  the  manner 
in  which  different  passages  from  the  epistles  and  gospels  are  sdected 
to  be  read  in  the  communion  service,  he  thus  expresses  himself : — 

'^  If  we  deny  to  the  peonle  a  liberty  of  reading  scriptures,  may  they 
not  complain,  as  Isaac  did  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  that 
the  Philistines  had  spoiled  his  well,  and  the  fountains  of  living  water  P 
K  a  bed  use  to  all  of  them,  and  of  all  scriptures,  were  permitted, 
shonld  not  the  church  herself  have  more  cause  to  complain  of  the 
infinite  licentiousness  and  looseness  of  interpretations,  and  of  the  com- 
mencement of  ten  thousand  errors,  which  would  certainly  be  conse- 
quent  to  such  nermissionf  Heason  and  rdigion  will  chide  us  in  the 
firsts  reason  ana  experience  in  the  latter.  And  can  the  wit  of  man 
conceive  a  better  temper  and  expedient  than  that  such  scriptures  only, 
or  principally,  should  be  laid  before  them  all  in  daily  c^ces,  which 
contain  in  them  all  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  and  all  the  rules 
of  good  life?  . .  And  were  this  design,  made  something  more  mioute, 
and  applicable  to  the  various  necessities  of  times,  and  such  choice 
scriptores  permitted  indifferently  which  might  be  matter  of  necessity 
and  great  edification,  the  people  of  the  church  would  have  no  reason 
to  complain  that  the  fountains  of  our  Saviour  were  stopped  from  them, 
nor  the  rulers  of  the  church  that  the  mysteriousness  of  scripture  were 
abused  by  the  petulancy  of  the  people,  to  consequents  harsh,  im- 
pioos,  and  unreasonable,  in  despite  of  government,  in  exauctoratiou 
of  the  power  of  superiors,  or  for  the  commencement  of  schisms  and 


If  in  these  words  he  means  no  more  than  to  propose  that  for  the 

•  [sect  xxri.  p.  242.] 
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occasions  of  the  public  service  of  the  churchy  and  instead  of  the  now 
almost  continuous  order  in  ivhich  the  Bible  is  read  in  our  congrega- 
tions on  week-days,  a  selection  were  made  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  lectionaries,  leaving  the  entire  Bible  as  free  as  before  to  the 

Erivate  studies  of  all  Christians^  I  do  not  know  that  the  measure  which 
e  recommends  wocdd  be  liable  to  any  serious  obiections.  It  has  been 
already  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  church,  in  her  selection  of 
the  proper  lessons  for  Sundays  and  saints'  days  throughout  the  year; 
and  even  in  the  regular  course  of  the  daily  chapters,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  principle  at  least  is  admitted  by  the  exclusion  of  some  parti- 
cular passages.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  choice  of  scriptures 
for  public  reading  could  prevent  those  which  were  read  in  private  from 
being  abused  in  the  manner  which  he  deplores ;  and  if  it  were  his 
design  to  permit  the  scriptures  to  the  laity  only  in  such  an  abridged 
and  garbled  form  as  their  spiritual  rulers  might  think  advisable,  it 
could  only  remain  for  us  to  regret  that  the  danger  of  the  times,  and 
the  bitter  fruits  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  then  before  his  eyes,  had 
so  far  overpowered  the  better  understanding  and  better  feeling  of  a 
man  like  Taylor,  as  that  they  should  betray  him  into  a  propcoal  at 
once  so  foolish  and  so  blameable,  so  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  an 
enlarged  worldly  prudence,  and  so  dangerous  to  genuine  Christianity. 
The  strangest  circumstance  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  induces  me 
still  more  to  think  that  the  author  has  here  spoken  inconsiderately, 
is  that,  a  few  sections  further  on%  he  expresses  an  opinion  directlv 
contrary  to  that  which  he  had  here  advanced,  and  praises  the  church 
of  England  in  the  higliest  terms  for  her  orderly,  and  (with  few  ex- 
ceptions) her  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Old  and  New  testament. 
"  Certainly,*'  are  liis  words,  "  it  was  a  very  great  wisdom,  and  a  very 
prudent  and  religious  constitution,  so  to  order  that  part  of  the  liturgy 
which  the  ancients  called  the  lectionarium,  that  the  psalter  should 
be  read  over  twelve  times  in  the  year,  the  Old  testament  once,  and 
the  New  testament  thrice,  besides  the  epistles  and  gospels,  which  re- 
new with  a  more  frequent  repetition  such  chcHce  places  as  represent 
the  entire  body  of  faith  and  good  life.  There  is  a  defalcation  of  some 
few  chapters  from  the  entire  body  of  the  order ;  but  that  also  was 
part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  church,  not  to  expose  to  public  ears  and 
common  judgments  some  of  the  secret  rites  of  Moses*  law,  or  the 
more  mysterious  prophecies  of  the  New  testament,  whose  sense  and 
meaning  the  event  will  declare,  if  we  by  mistaken  and  anticipated 
interpretations  do  not  obstruct  our  own  capacities,  and  hinder  us  from 
believing  the  true  events,  because  they  answer  not  those  expectations 
with  which  our  own  mistakes  have  prepared  our  understandings.*' 

The  treatise  itself  is  occupied  in  discussing  the  arguments  usually 
advanced  either  by  those  who  object  to  all  set  and  premeditated  forms 
whatever,  or  by  those  who  admit  of  a  premeditated  form,  so  it  be  not 
enjoined  by  authority,  but  every  minister  of  the  gospel  be  left  to  the 

•  [sect  zxzyii.  p.  247.] 
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best  use  of  those  gifts  of  prayer  which  he  possesses.  Against  the 
first  of  these  he  urges^  the  counsel  of  Solomon^  ^'Be  not  rash 
with  thy  mouthy  and  let  not  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing 
before  God/'  demanding,  ''Who  keeps  the  precept  best,  he  that 
deliberates,  or  he  that  considers  not  when  he  speaks  f'  He  proceeds 
to  instance  to  the  same  effect  the  example  and  authority  of  the 
wisest  nations  and  most  sober  persons  of  antiquity;  and  examines 
with  much  learning  and  acuteness  the  pretence  of  a  promise  in  the 
gospel  of  a  Spirit  of  prayer,  and  of  a  peculiar  assistance  to  our  un- 
premeditated devotions.  What  he  here  lays  down  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  holy  Ghost,  and  those  celestial  aids  which 
are  purchased  for  us  by  Christ's  blood,  is  extremely  useful  and  im- 
portant, inasmuch  as  he  proves  that  "  the  aids  of  the  holy  Ghost  are 
onlv  assistances  to  us  in  tne  use  of  natural  means,''  and  that  ''labour, 
and  hard  study,  and  premeditation,  will  soonest  purchase  the  gift  of 
prayer,  and  ascertain  us  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit."  He  shews 
that  even  where  the  extraordinary  aids  of  the  holy  Ghost  were  most 
largely  given  in  the  case  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  testament, 
"  yet  m  the  midst  of  those  great  assistances  and  motions  they  did  use 
study,  art,  industry,  and  human  abilities.  This,"  he  proceeds,  "is 
more  than  probable  in  the  different  styles  of  the  several  hooks ;  some 
being  of  admirable  art,  others  lower  and  plain.  The  words  were 
their  own,  at  least  sometimes,  not  the  holy  Ghost's.  And  if  Origen, 
S.  Hierome,  and  especially  the  Greek  fathers,  scholiasts  and  gramma- 
rians, were  not  deceived  by  false  copies,  but  that  they  truly  did  ob- 
serve sometimes  to  be  impropriety  of  an  expression  in  the  language, 
sometimes  not  true  Greek,  who  will  think  those  errors  or  imperfec- 
tions in  grammar  were  (in  respect  of  the  words,  I  say)  precisely  im- 
mediate inspirations  and  dictates  of  the  holy  Ghost,  and  not  rather 
their  own  productions  of  industry  and  humanity  ?  But  clearly  some 
of  their  words  were  the  words  of  Aratus,  some  of  Epimenides,  some 
of  Menander,  some  of  S.  Paul,  'This  speak  I,  not  the  Lord.' . . . 
And  since  that  we^  cannot  pretend  on  any  grounds  of  probability 
to  an  inspiration  so  immediate  as  theirs,  and  yet  their  assistances 
which  they  had  from  the  Spirit  did  not  excludie  human  arts  and  in- 
dustry, but  that  the  ablest  scholar  did  write  the  best»  much  rather  is 
this  true  in  the  gifts  and  assistances  we  receive,  and  particularly  in 
the  gift  of  prayer.  It  is  not  an  ex  tempore  and  an  inspired  faculty ; 
but  the  faculties  of  nature,  and  the  abilities  of  art  and  industry,  are 
improve  and  ennobled  by  the  supervening  assistance  of  the  Spirit. 
And  if  those  who  pray  ex  tempore  say  that  the  assistance  they  receive 
from  the  Spirit  is  the  inspiration  of  words  and  powers,  without  the 
operation  of  art  and  natural  abilities,  and  human  industry ;  then, — 
besides  that  it  is  more  than  the  penmen  of  scripture  sometimes  had, 
because  they  needed  no  extraordinary  assistances  to  what  they  could 
of  themselves  do  upon  the  stock  of  other  abilities, — besides  this,  1 

^  [sect  viii.  p.  261.]  ^  [Ecclci.  ▼.  2.]  *  [*  Since  then  we/  ed.] 
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BaVj  it  most  follow  that  such  prayers^  so  inspired,  if  they  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  would  form  as  good  canonical  scripture  as  any  is  in 
8.  Paul's  epistles :  the  impadence  of  which  pretension  is  snfBdent  to 
prove  the  extreme  vanity  of  the  challenge/' 

But, — he  goes  on®  to  argae,  having  thns  shewn  that  the  gift  of 
praying  by  the  Spirit,  whatever  it  means,  may,  like  all  other  spn- 
tual  gifts^  be  acquired  by  human  industry^ — ''let  us  take  a  man  tiiat 
pretends  he  hath  the  gift  of  prayer,  and  loves  to  pray  ex  tempore.  I 
suppose  his  thoughts  go  a  little  before  his  tongue.  I  demand  then, 
whether  cannot  this  man,  when  it  is  once  come  into  his  head,  hold 
his  tongue,  and  write  down  what  he  hath  conceived  f  If  his  first  con- 
ceptions were  of  Ood  and  God's  smrit,  then  they  are  so  still,  evm 
when  they  are  written.  Or  is  the  Spirit  departed  from  him  at  the 
sight  of  a  pen  and  inkhomf  It  did  use  to  be  otherwise  among  the 
old  and  new  prophets,  whether  they  were  prophets  of  prediction  or  of 
ordinary  ministry.  But  if  his  conception  may  be  wittten,  and  being 
thus  written  is  still  a  production  of  the  Spirit,  then  it  follows  that 
set  forms  of  prayer,  dehberate  and  described,  may  as  wdl  be  a  pray- 
ing with  the  Spirit  as  sudden  forms  and  ex  tempore  ontkts ; . .  so 
that  in  effect,  since  after  the  pretended  assistance  of  the  Spirit  in  our 
prayers,  we  may  write  them  down,  oonsidor  them,  'try  the  spiritsi,' 
and  ponder  the  matter,  the  reason,  and  the  religion  of  the  address ; 
let  the  world  judge  whether  this  sudden  utterance  and  ex  tempore 
forms  be  any  thing  else  but  a  direct  resolution  not  to  oraiaider  be- 
forehand what  we  speak.'' 

He  then'  examines  with  the  same  clear-sighted  discrimination  the 
different  meanings  in  which  we  may  understand  the  scriptural  expres- 
sion of  'praying  by  the  Spirit;'  which  he  defines  to  oe,  *'l)  when 
the  Spirit  stirs  up  our  desires  to  ynyper  motianem  aetmalie  tntxilii  ; 
2)  or  when  the  Spirit  teaches  us  what  or  how  to  pray,  telling  us  the 
matter  and  manner  of  our  prayers ;  S)  or  lastly,  dictating  the  very 
words  of  our  prayers.  There  is  no  other  way  in  the  wcnrla  to  'pray 
with  the  Spirit' . .  that  is  pertinent  to  this  question ;  and  of  this  last 
maimer  the  scripture  determines  nothing,  nor  speaks  any  thing  ex- 
pressly of  it  And  yet  suppose  it  had,  we  are  obtain  the  h<dy  Uhost 
hath  supplied  us  with  all  these,  and  yet  in  set  forms  of  pnyer  best  of 
all ;  I  mean  there  where  a  difference  can  be :  for 

1)  As  for  the  desires  and  actual  motions  or  incitements  to  pny, 
they  are  indifferent  to  one  or  the  other,  to  set  forms  or  to  «r  ten^^are. 

2)  But  as  to  the  matter  or  manner  of  prayer,  it  is  clearly  contained 
in  the  expresses  and  set  forms  of  scriptures;  and  there  it  is  supplied 
to  us  by  the  Spirit,  for  He  is  the  great  dictator  of  it 

8)  I^ow  then  for  the  very  words.  No  man  can  assure  me  that  the 
words  othis  ex  tempore  prayer  are  the  words  of  the  holy  Spirit  It  is 
not  reason  nor  modesty  to  expect  such  immediate  asastanoes  to  so 
little  purpose.  He  having  supplied  us  with  abilities  more  than  enough 

*  [sect,  xxxiv.  sq.  p.  271.]  '  [sect  zlrii.  sqq.  p.  277.] 
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to  express  our  desires,  aliunde,  otherwise  than  by  immediate  dictate. 
Bat  if  we  will  take  David's  psalter^  or  the  other  hymns  of  holy  scrip- 
tnre,  or  any  of  the  prayers  wnich  are  respersed  over  the  Bible,  we  are 
sure  enough  that  the^  are  the  words  of  God's  spirit,  mediatdy  or  im- 
mediately, by  way  of  infusion  or  ecstasy,  by  vision,  or  at  least  by  ordi- 
nary assistance.  And  now  then  what  greater  confidence  can  anv  man 
have  for  Uie  excellencv  of  his  prayers,  and  the  probability  of  their 
being  accepted,  than  when  he  prays  his  psalter,  or  the  Lord's  prayer, 
or  any  other  office  which  he  finds  consigned  in  scripture  P  When  Gtod's 

Sirit  stirs  us  up  to  an  actual  devotion,  and  then  we  use  the  matter 
B  hath  described  and  taught,  and  the  very  words  which  Christy  and 
Christ's  spirit,  and  the  apostles,  and  other  persons  full  of  the  holy 
Ghost  did  use;  if  in  the  world  there  be  any  praying  with  the  Spirit 
(I  mean  in  vood  prayer)  this  is  it/' 

In  replying  to  tne  second  objection,  which  admits  of  premeditation, 
but  attacks  the  restriction  of  all  men  to  a  single  form,  he  admits'  in 
the  first  place  that  ''the  gift  or  alnliiy  of  prayer  given  to  the  church 
is  used  either  in  public  or  private,  and  that  which  is  fit  enough  for 
one  is  inconvenient  in  Uie  other;  and  although  a  liberty  in  private 
may  be  for  edification  of  good  people,  when  it  is  piously  and  discreetly 
useds  yet  in  the  public,  if  it  were  indifferentlv  permitted,  it  would  bring 
infinite  inconvenience,  and  become  intoleraole."  Then,  after  some  in- 
termediate observations,  evincing  a  profound  acquaintance  wiUi  the 
human  heart,  and  a  large  personal  experience  of  those  seraphic 
ardours  of  devotion  which  in  private  ''may  descend,  like  anointing 
from  above,"  and  which  are  "  not  to  be  contained  within  the  margent 
of  prescribed  forms,"  he  urges^  that  such  a  spirit  may  nevertheless 
"  keep  silence  in  the  church,  and  speak  to  himself  and  to  God ;"  and ' 
that  "though  public  forms  cannot  be  fitted  to  ever^  man's  fancy  and 
affections, ...  yet  they  may  be  fitted  to  all  necessities,  and  to  eveiy 
man's  duty :"  that  even  if  every  minister  were  permitted  to  pray  his 
own  forms,  his  form  could  not  "  comply  with  the  great  variety  of  affec- 
tions which  are  amongst  his  auditors ;"  though  it  might "  hit  casually, 
and  by  accident  be  commensurate  to  the  present  fancy  of  some  of  lus 
congregation,  with  which  at  that  time  possibly  the  public  form  would 
not;  •  •  this  may  be  thus,  and  it  may  be  otherwise;  and  at  the  same 
time  in  which  some  feel  a  gust  and  relish  in  his  prayer,  others  might 
feel  a  greater  sweetness  in  recitation  of  the  pubUc  forms.  This  thing 
u  so  by  chance,  so  irregular  and  uncertain,  that  no  wise  man,  nor  no 
providence  less  than  divine,  can  make  any  provisions  for  it." 

"After  all,"  he  ur^^  "it  is  nothing  but  the  fantastic  and  the 
imaginative  part  that  is  pleased ;"  and  when  men,  out  of  fancy,  pre- 
judice, or  passion,  are  not  edified  by  that  which  in  itself  is  good, 
wholesome,  and  apt  to  edify,  more  particularly  when  this  is  prepared 
by  those  men  who  in  all  reason  are  to  be  supposed  to  have  received 

f  [«ect  li.  sqq.  p.  279.]  *•  [sect  Wiii.  p.  281.] 
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from  Ood  all  those  assistances  which  are  effects  of  the '  spirit  of  govern- 
ment/ . .  '^  the  way  to  cure  the  inconvenience  is  to  alter  the  men,  not 
to  change  the  institution/' 

Having  thus  cleared  up  the  question  of  edification^  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  points  of  right  and  authority :  he  shews  that  the  power 
of  appointing  certain  forms  of  prayer  is  oy  a  necessary  analogy  to  re- 
side in  the  rulers  of  the  churchy  both  as  stewards  of  sacred  things, 
and  as  (like  the  old  prophets)  bound  to  pray  for  the  people^  and  to 

Srovide  that  so  solemn  a  duty  as  public  prayer  be  performed  without 
isorder  or  scandal. 
And  as  the  presbyterians  were  agreed  with  him  that  the  ministers, 
and  not  the  people,  were  to  prescribe  the  words  of  the  prayer  in  which 
all  should  join,  he  goes  on  to  urge  that  the  church  in  general  might 
more  fitly  execute  this  office  for  all,  than  every  single  minister  for  his 
congregation :  inasmuch  as  whatever  promises  of  spiritual  assistance 
are  made  to  individual  believers,  are  more  fully  and  definitely  accorded 
to  the  church  at  large ;  and  since  the  church  at  large  in  her  collective 
and  corporate  capacity  can  only  exercise  whatever  spirit  of  prayer  she 
may  possess  in  limited  and  determined  forms,  no  private  minister  can 
expect  to  pray  better  than  a  council ;  few  are  so  confident  in  them- 
selves as  to  say  that  they  can  do  it  as  well ;  and  qtufd  specUU  ad  amna 
ab  omnibus  tractari  debet. 

He  proceeds  to  shew*,  by  the  precedents  of  all  former, — the  form 
of  benediction  prescribed  by  God  to  Moses,  the  psalms  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  temple,  the  example  of  John  the  baptist,  and  of 
Christ  himself, — that  some  set  forms  of  prayer  were  of  inspired  and 
divine  authority.  He  proves  the  injunction  of  Christ  to  extend  to  the 
form  of  words  as  well  as  to  the  purport  of  the  petitions;  and  observes 
that  "  if  ever  any  prayer  was,  or  could  be,  a  part  of  that  doctrine  of 
faith  by  which  we  received  the  Spirit,  it  must  needs  be  this  prayer, 
which  was  the  only  form  our  blessed  Master  taught  the  christian 
church  [immediately .''] 

The  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  both  in  prayers  and  hymns,  re^ 
stricting  both  to  set  forms,  and  permitting  such  forms  only  to  be  in- 
troduced by  persons  in  authority,  he  next  establishes  and  comments 
on.  He  instances  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  well-constructed  liturgy, 
in  conveying  truths  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  the 
assistants ;  in  preserving  concord  and  catholic  communion ;  and  in 
restraining  the  conceit  and  curiosity  of  individual  ministers  of  religion, 
whose  devotion  may  be  spoiled  by  the  same  applauses  which  encourage 
and  augment  their  fluency.  "But  these  things,'*  he  observes"*  with 
<;haracteristic  moderation  and  gentleness, "  are  accidental  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing ;  and  therefore  though  they  are  too  certaiidy  consequent 
to  the  person,  yet  I  will  not  be  too  severe,  but  preserve  myself  on  the 
surer  side  of  a  charitable  construction ;  which  truly  I  desire  to  keep 
not  only  to  their  persons,  whom  I  much  reverence,  but  also  to  their 

*  [sect  Ixxiii.  sq.  p.  287.]  "  [sect  cxiv.  p.  805.] 
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actions.  But  yet  I  durst  not  do  the  same  thing  even  for  these  last 
reasons,  though  I  had  no  other/' 

The  objection  that  individual  ministers  may  as  well  be  left  to  the 
composition  of  their  own  prayers  as  their  own  sermons^  ne  answers  by 
pointing  out  the  many  points  of  difference  which  exist  between  the 
two  things ;  the  greater  necessity  that  the  people  should  agree  with 
what  they  join  in  than  what  they  hear;  the  greater  reverence  required 
in  an  immediate  address  to  the  Most  high ;  the  greater  variety  and 
latitude  in  a  theological  argument  than  in  a  prayer;  and  the  fact  that 
many  persons  preach,  whom  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  divines  of 
Westminster  themselves  it  might  be  as  well  to  restrain  from  that 
liberty. 

The  foUowing  passage"  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  presbyterian 
dei^  of  those  days  had  not  yet  usually  begun  the  practice  which  is 
HOW  almost  universal  amongst  them,  of  preaching  ex  tempore,  or  what 
passes  as  such.  '^  Yet  metninks  the  argument  objected,  so  far  as  the 
ex  tempore  men  make  use  of  it,  if  it  were  turned  with  the  edge  the 
other  way,  would  have  more  reason  in  it ;  and  instead  of  arguing.  Why 
should  not  the  same  liberty  be  allowed  to  their  spirit  in  praying  as  in 
preaching  P  it  were  better  to  substitute  this,  If  they  can  pray  with  the 
Spirit,  why  do  they  not  also  preach  with  the  Spirit  ?  . .  Let  them  make 
demonstration  of  their  spirit  by  making  excellent  sermons  ex  tempore; 
that  it  may  become  an  experiment  of  their  other  faculty,  that  after 
they  are  tried  and  approved  in  this,  they  may  be  considered  for  the 
other :  and  if  praying  with  the  Spirit  be  praying  ex  tempore^  why  shall 
they  not  preach  ex  tempore  too,  or  else  confess  they  preach  without 
the  Spirit,  or  that  they  have  not  the  gift  of  preaching  ?'' 

He  concludes  by  observing**  that  "  there  is  no  promise  in  scripture 
that  he  who  prays  ex  tempore  shall  be  heard  the  better,  or  assisted  at 
all  to  such  purposes  ;'*  that  this  way  of  prayer  is  without  precedent  in 
antiquity  or  warrant  in  scripture;  that  it  is  unreasonable,  because 
without  deliberation;  innovating,  because  without  authority;  de- 
tracting from  our  first  reformers,  and  encouraging  to  the  cavils  of 
the  church  of  Borne :  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  heresy,  and 
dangerous  to  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments  themselves. 
"  He,''  he  proceeds,  "  that  considers  all  these  things  (and  many  more 
he  mav  consider)  will  find  that  particular  men  are  not  fit  to  be  in- 
trusted to  ofler  in  public,  with  their  private  spirit,  to  God,  for  the 
people,  in  such  solemnities,  in  matters  of  so  great  concernment ;  where 
the  honour  of  God,  the  benefit  of  the  people,  the  interest  of  kingdoms, 
the  being  of  a  church,  the  unity  of  minds,  the  conformity  of  practice, 
the  truth  of  persuasion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  are  so  much  con- 
cerned as  they  are  in  the  public  prayers  of  a  whole  national  church. 
An  unlearned  man  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  a  wise  man  dare  not  trust 
himself;  he  that  is  ignorant  cannot,  he  that  is  knowing  will  not." 

■  [sect  cxnW.  p.  310.]  *  [sect  cxll  p.  313.] 
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We  are  now  arrived  at  the  '  Liberty  of  prophesying,'  introduced  bj 
an  epistle  to  lord  Hatton ;  from  which  some  passages  have  been  already 
quoted,  and  i^  which  he  justifies  himself  from  the  charge  of  a  latitudi- 
narian  indifference  to  all  religions,  and  recommends^  to  the  champioDs 
of  the  faith  the  use  of  no  other  weapons  than  those  which  suit  the 
christian  warfare :  such  as  '  preaching  and  disputation  (so  that  neither 
of  them  breed  disturbance,)  charitv  and  sweetoess,  holiness  of  life,  as- 
siduity of  exhortation,  the  word  of  God,  and  prayer/ 

"  ror  these  ways,''  he  continuesi,  '*  are  most  natural,  most  prudent, 
most  peaceable  and  effectual.  Only  let  not  men  be  hasty  in  calling 
every  disliked  opinion  by  the  name  of  heresy ;  and,  when  they  have 
resolved  that  they  will  call  it  so,  let  them  use  the  erring  person  like  a 
brother,  not  beat  him  like  a  dog,  nor  convince  him  wiui  a  gibbet^  or 
vex  him  out  of  his  understanding  and  persuasions." 

As  a  still  further  means  of  obtaining  a  patient  hearing  to  his  argu- 
ments, he  gives  a  very  short  but  very  learned  and  curious  sketch  of 
the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  christian  church  as  to  the  question 
of  toleration :  in  which  he  shews  that  persecution  was  a  practice  un- 
heard of  among  Christians  till  the  church  became  worlaly  and  cor- 
rupted ;  that  it  was  first  used  by  the  Arians  and  other  heretics ;  and 
that  when  the  orthodox  began  to  retaliate,  they  were  condemned  for 
so  doing  by  all  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  fathers.  He  proves  how 
comparatively  recent  in  the  western  church  has  been  the  rise  of  reh- 
gious  persecution;  and  that  though  the  Roman  pontiflb  shewed  them- 
selves more  encroaching  and  ^pressive  than  any  other  prelates,  yet 
no  capital  punishments  were  inmcted  for  heresy  till  the  persecution  of 
the  Aibigenses  at  the  instigation  of  the  ferocious  Dominic.  In  Eng- 
land mofe  particularly  (he  observes)  though  the  power  of  the  pope 
was  no  where  greater  than  here,  yet  there  were  no  executions  for 
matters  of  opinion,  till  Henry  the  fourth,  having  usurped  the  crown, 
endeavoured  by  these  bloody  sacrifices  to  conciliate  the  priesthood. 

All  those  christian  sovereigns,  he  urges,  who  have  received  from 
succeeding  ages  the  praise  of  eminent  virtue  and  wisdom,  have  been 
favourable  to  religious  toleration :  the  blessing  of  providence  appears 
in  an  especial  manner  to  have  been  bestowed  on  all  governments  by 
which  it  has  been  maintained,-  and  he  gives  some  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  a  contrary  policy  being  chastised  by  foreign  invasions,  by 
civil  calamities,  and  by  a  decay  of  internal  prosperity  and  nationid 
power. 

He  concludes^  with  expressing  his  wonder  (though  without  deny- 
ing the  real  guilt  and  danger  of  heresy)  that  men  should  shew  so  much 
zeal  against  false  opinions,  and  so  little  against  vicious  practices ;  and 
that  while  thus  curiously  busy  about  points  of  less  importance,  they 
should  "  neglect  those  glorious  precepts  of  Christianity  and  holy  life 
which  are  the  glories  of  our  religion,  and  would  enable  us  to  a  happy 
eternity." 

P  [vol.  V.  p.  354.]  *i  [p.  S62.] 
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The  essay  for  which  he  thus  endeavours  to  conciliate  a  favourable 
reception  is  somewhat  less  extensive  in  its  object  than  many  have  been 
led  to  believe^  and  can  by  no  means  lay  daim  to  the  character  which 
has  been  assigned  to  it,  of  a  plea  of  universal  toleration.  The  for- 
bearance which  he  claims,  he  claims  for  those  Christians  only  who 
unite  in  the  confession  of  the  apostles'  creed.  Of  those  sects  who 
refuse  their  assent  to  this  symbol  (as  indeed  there  were  none  then  in 
existence)  he  says  absolutdy  nothing;  and  the  exceptions  which  he 
makes  to  his  proposed  act  oi  peace  in  the  thirteenth  section,  must  in 
effect  exclude  from  its  benefit  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who 
profess  religions  hostile  to  Christianity.  It  is  probable  indeed  that 
considering  the  prejudices  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  he  was  not 
anxious  to  follow  up  his  own  principles  to  the  full  extent  to  wUch 
they  conducted,  ana  that  in  his  earnestness  to  remedy  the  mutual 
bitterness  of  christian  sects,  he  purposely  avoided  treating  of  a  case 
which  had  not  yet  arisen,  or  pleaoing  the  cause  of  those  who  were  in 
no  present  or  apparent  danger  of  incurring  the  weight  of  religious 
violence. 

If  however  he  in  this  respect  has  taken  a  view  of  his  subject  nar- 
rower than  he  is  often  supposed  to  have  done,  in  another  respect  he 
extends  his  principles  considerably  beyond  the  limit  of  s  bare  absti- 
nence from  persecution.  He  would  not  only  dissuade  us  from  killing 
or  imprisomng  our  brethren,  he  would  have  us  unite  with  them  in 
communion,  and  he  appears  to  have  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
that  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinions,  on  topics  not  absolutely  essential, 
might  be  made  to  consist  not  only  with  general  charity  but  with  com- 
plete church-union,  by  the  mere  non-intmereuce  of  authority,  and  by 
a  penmssion  to  all  Christians  to  think  and  preach  on  such  points  ac- 
Gordinff  to  their  consciences.  It  is  the  authoritative  decision,  accord- 
ing to  nim,  which  in  such  differences  occasions  the  schism;  and  he 
appeals  to  the  experience  of  Christendom  for  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  points  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  on  which  the  greatest 
difference  of  opinion  exists,  which  yet,  because  men  are  permitted  to 
differ  respecting  them,  have  led  to  none  of  those  divisions  and  heart- 
burnings which  have  arisen  from  disputes  of  far  less  moment.  ''  It  is 
of  greater  consequence,''  he  urges',  "  to  believe  right  in  the  question 
of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  than  to  believe 
aright  in  the  question  of  purgatory ;  and  the  consequences  of  the  doc- 
trine of  predetermination  are  of  deeper  and  more  material  considera- 
tion than  the  products  of  the  belief  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawful- 
ness of  private  masses ;  and  yet  these  great  concernments,  where  a 
liberty  of  prophesying  in  these  questions  hath  been  permitted,  have 
made  no  distinct  communion,  no  sects  of  Christians,  and  the  others 
have,  and  so  have  these  too  in  those  places  where  they  have  peremp- 
torily been  determined  on  either  side. 

"  For,"  he  shortly  afterwards"  more  fully  explains  himself,  "  if  it  be 
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evinced  that  one  heaven  shall  hold  men  of  several  opinions;  if  the 
unity  of  faith  be  not  destroyed  by  that  which  men  call  difTering  re- 
ligions, and  if  an  unity  of  charity  be  the  duty  of  us  all,  even  towards 
r arsons  that  are  not  persuaded  of  every  proposition  we  believe,  then 
would  fain  know  to  what  purpose  are  all  those  stirs  and  great  noises 
in  Christendom ;  those  names  of  faction,  the  several  names  of  churchei 
not  distinguished  by  the  division  of  kingdoms,  tf^  eeelena  tequahr 
imperiumy  which  was  the  primitive  rule  and  canon,  but  distinguished 
by  names  of  sects  and  men  P  These  are  all  become  instruments  of 
hatred,  thence  come  schisms  and  parting  of  communions,  and  then 
persecutions,  and  then  wars  and  rebellion,  and  then  the  dissolutioiiB 
of  all  friendships  and  societies.  All  these  mischiefs  proceed  not  from 
this,  that  men  are  not  of  (me  mind,  for  that  is  neither  necessary  nor 
possible ;  but  that  every  opinion  is  made  an  article  of  fsith,  eveiy 
article  is  the  ground  of  a  quarrel,  every  quarrel  makes  a  faction,  eveiy 
faction  is  zealous,  and  all  zealpretends  for  Qod,  and  whatsoever  is  for 
God  cannot  be  too  much,  ne  by  this  time  are  come  to  that  pass^ 
we  think  we  love  not  God  except  we  hate  our  brother,  and  we  have 
not  the  virtue  of  religion  unless  we  persecute  all  religions  but  oor 
own ;  for  lukewarmness  is  so  odious  to  God  and  man,  that  we,  pro- 
ceeding furiously  upon  these  mistakes,  by  supposing  we  preserve  the 
body  we  destroy  the  soul  of  rel^on,  or  by  being  zedoua  for  fiuth,  or 
(which  is  all  one)  for  that  which  we  mistake  for  faith,  we  are  cold 
in  charity,  and  so  lose  the  reward  of  both/' 

In  pursuit  of  this  great  scheme  of  general  union,  he  begins*  by 
proving  that  '^  the  duty  of  faith  is  completed  in  bdieving  the  articles 
of  the  apostles'  creed,*'  the  composition  of  which  (with  the  exception 
of  the  article  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell)  he  ascribes  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  or  to  apostolical  men  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
which,  as  it  contains  nothing  superfluous  or  which  does  not  rekte  to 
those  truths  '^  which  directly  constitute  the  parts  and  work  of  our 
redemption,"  so  must  it  have  been  necessarily  esteemed  sufficiently 
minute  by  its  composers,  and  by  that  primitive  church  which  adopted 
it  as  "  the  characteristic  note  of  a  Christian  from  a  heretic,  or  a  Jew, 
or  an  infidel."  He  admits  indeed  that  it  is  neither  unlawful  nor  un- 
safe for  any  of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  or  any  other  competent  judge, 
to  extend  his  own  creed  to  any  further  propositions  which  he  may 
deduce  from  any  of  the  articles  of  the  apostles'  creed.  But  he  denies^ 
that  any  such  deduction  or  exposition  (unless  it  be  such  a  thing  as  is 
at  first  evident  to  all)  is  fit  to  be  pressed  on  others  as  an  article  of 
faith,  or  can  "  bind  a  person  of  a  diflering  persuasion  to  subscribe 
under  pain  of  losing  his  faith  or  being  a  heretic.  For,"  he  urges, 
"  it  is  a  demonstration  that  nothing  can  be  necessary  to  be  believed 
under  pain  of  damnation,  but  such  propositions  of  which  it  is  certain 
that  God  hath  spoken  and  taught  them  to  us,  and  of  which  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  is  their  sense  and  purpose.   For  \i  the  sense  be  uncertain, 
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we  can  no  more  be  obli^  to  believe  it  in  a  certain  sense,  than  we 
are  to  believe  it  at  all,  if  it  were  not  certain  that  God  delivered  it. 
Bat  if  it  be  only  certain  that  QoA  spake  it,  and  not  certain  to  what 
sense,  onr  faith  of  it  is  to  be  as  indeterminate  as  its  sense,  and  it  can 
be  no  other  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  nor  is  it  consonant  to  God's 
jiiBtioe  to  believe  of  Him  that  He  can  or  will  require  more/'  And  he 
Dondndes  the  section^  with  a  quotation  from  Tertullian,  that  if  the 
mtegntj  and  unity  of  this  rule  of  &ith  be  preserved,  'Mn  all  other 
Qiings  men  may  take  a  liberty  of  enlarging  their  knowledges  and  pro- 
phe^ings,  according  as  they  are  assisted  by  the  grace  of  God/' 

This  position  he  illustrates  and  enforces  in  the  following  sections : 
first,  b^  the  moderation  shewn  in  the  primitive  church  to  such  errone- 
ous opinions  as  related  not  immediately  to  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  maintained  by  their  professors  in  sincerity  and  piety ; 
seconcUy,  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  anv  certain  and 
umversal  rule  of  faith  which  shall  be  more  definite  ana  minute  than 
the  apoeUes'  creed,  either  from  scripture,  tradition,  the  decisions  of 
ooonols,  the  dicta  of  the  ancient  fathers,  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
or  the  opinion  of  the  church  universal.  He  thus  arrives  at  the  con- 
dorion  that  no  man  or  body  of  men  being  competent  to  judge  for 
others  in  matters  of  &ith,  every  man  must  jud^  for  himself,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,  either  by  choosing  what 
ffuides  or  teachers  he  will  follow,  (which  he  admits  in  some  cases  to 
be  the  wisest  and  in  all  the  easiest  course,)  or  by  choosing  for  himself 
his  opinions  in  detail,  and  following  his  guides  no  further  than  his 
reason  agrees  with  their  dictation.  That  such  a  course  is  liable  to 
error,  he  admits;  but  he  contends  that  such  error,  whether  arising 
from  confusion  of  understanding  or  honest  prejudice,  or  any  cause 
but  such  wicked  and  interested  notions  as  cannot  sway  a  pious  per- 
son, is,  in  a  pious  person,  innocent  before  God ;  "  who  is  so  pitiful 
to  our  crimes  that  He  pardons  many  de  toto  et  integro,  in  all  makes 
abatement  for  the  violence  of  temptation  and  the  surprisal  and  invasion 
of  our  faculties,  and  therefore  much  less  will  demand  of  us  an  account 
of  our  weaknesses/' 

Having  reached  this  point  in  his  argument,  he  proceeds  by  a  natural 
transition  to  shew  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  punishing,  by  death  or 
other  severities,  the  exercise  of  that  choice  which  he  has  shewn  to  be 
in  itself  legitimate ;  a  folly  and  wickedness  which  he  further  illustrates 
by  the  danger  which  exists  that  the  same  weapon  which  is  employed 
to  extirpate  error,  may  in  some  instances  be  turned  to  the  injury  of 
truth ;  by  the  inefficacy  of  force  in  matters  of  opinion ;  by  the  manner 
in  which  a  resort  to  such  measures  derogates  from  the  honour  of  the 
christian  religion,  and  by  the  fact  that  God  alone  has  power  over  the 
soul  of  man,  ''  so  as  to  command  a  persuasion  or  to  judge  a  disagree- 
ing/' He  shews  more  at  length  than  in  his  dedication,  how  strongly 
the  stream  of    recedent  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity  sets  against  per- 
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secation ;  and  defines  with  admirable  accuracy  and  clearness  the  limit 
and  nature  of  ecclesiastical  censure^  and  the  single  species  of  severity 
(excommunication)  which  even  in  cases  of  the  most  notorious  hemy 
the  church  has  the  power  of  exercising. 

But  even  this  mild  and  moderate  and  altogether  spiritual  jurisdie- 
tion  can  only,  he  repeats,  be  exercised  to  remiedy  practical  inconveni- 
ences, or  to  reprove  such  opinions  as  by  the  rules  which  he  had  pn- 
viously  laid  down  are  formal  heresies.  "The  peace  of  the  choirii' 
and  the  unity  of  her  doctrine  is  best  conserved  when  it  is  judged  hj 
the  proportion  it  hath  to  that  rule  of  unity  which  the  apostles  gave» 
that  is,  the  creed,  for  the  articles  of  mere  beUef,  and  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  practical  rules  of  piety,  which  are  most  jlm 
and  easy,  and  without  controversy,  set  down  in  the  gospels  and  writings 
of  the  apostles.  But  to  multiply  articles,  and  adopt  them  into  the 
family  of  the  faith,  and  to  require  assent  to  such  articles  which  (as 
S.  Paul's  phrase  is)  are  of  '  doubtful  disputation,'  equal  to  that'asKnt 
we  give  to  matters  of  faith,  is  to  build  a  tower  upon  the  top  of  i 
bulrush ;  and  the  further  the  efiect  of  such  proceedings  does  extend, 
the  worse  they  are.  The  very  making  such  a  law  is  unreasonable. 
The  inflicting  spiritual  censures  upon  them  that  cannot  do  so  muck 
violence  to  their  understanding  as  to  obey  it,  is  unjust  and  ineffectoal; 
but  to  punish  the  person  mui  death,  or  with  corporal  infliction,  in- 
deed it  IS  effectual,  out  it  is  therefore  tyrannicaL^' 

Having  thus  limited  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, the  author  proceeds  to  the  secular  governor,  whom  he  shews 
to  be  bound  in  conscience  to  tolerate  all  religious  opinions,  because 
an  opinion  is  in  no  point  of  view  subject  to  his  jurisdiction ;  and  to 
be  bound  no  less,  both  in  conscience  and  policy,  to  suffer  men  to 
teach  and  profess  any  system  of  Christianity  which  they  themselves 
believe,  so  long  as  the  public  peace  is  not  broken  nor  endangered, 
either  by  the  evident  tendency  of  the  doctrines  themselves,  or  the 
manner  in  which  their  supporters  endeavour  to  disseminate  them. 
And  he  cautions  him  with  much  earnestness,  before  he  has  recourse 
to  any  measures  of  severity,  not  to  "  call  every  redargution  or  modest 
discovery  of  estaWished  error  by  the  name  of  disturbance  of  the 
peace ;"  not  to  be  himself  the  first  to  break  the  peace  by  peevish- 
ness and  impatience  of  contradiction;  to  remember  always  the  gentle 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  natural  claim  which  all  men  have  to 
liocrty  of  conscience :  and  to  remember  above  all  the  saying  of  Thu- 
anus,  Haretici  qui  pace  data/actionibus  scindutUur,  persecutione  «»t- 
untiir  contra  rempublicam, 

''The  sum,'*  he  concludes  this  section ^  by  observing,  "is  this.  It 
concerns  the  duty  of  a  prince,  because  it  concerns  the  honour  of  God, 
that  all  vices  and  every  part  of  ill  life  be  discountenanced  and  re- 
strained ;  and  therefore  in  relation  to  that,  opinions  are  to  be  dealt 
with.   For  the  understanding  being  to  direct  the  will,  and  opinions  to 
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guide  our  practices^  they  are  considerable  only  as  tliey  teach  impiety 
■ad  vice,  aa  they  either  oishonour  Qod  or  disobey  Him.  Now  all  such 
doctrines  are  to  be  condemned ;  but  for  the  persons  preaching  such 
doctrines,  if  they  neither  justify  nor  approve  the  pretended  conse- 
mienoes  which  are  certainly  impious,  they  are  to  be  separated  from 
ttiat  consideration :  but  if  they  know  such  consequences  and  allow 
fiieiii^  or  if  they  do  not  stay  till  the  doctrines  produce  impiety,  but 
tike  sin  beforehand,  and  manage  them  impiously  in  any  sense ;  or  if 
dther  themselyes  or  their  doc&nes  do,  really  and  without  colour  or 
feigned  pretext,  disturb  the  public  peace  and  just  interests,  they  are 
sot  to  be  suffered.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  not  only  lawful  to  permit 
them,  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  princes  and  all  in  authority  should 
iot  persecute  discrepant  opinions ;  and  in  such  cases  wherein  persons 
not  otherwise  incompetent  are  bound  to  reprove  an  error  (as  they  are 
in  many),  in  all  these,  if  the  prince  makes  restraint,  he  hinders  men 
Erom  doing  their  duty,  and  from  obeying  the  laws  of  Jesus  Chmt" 

The  following  sections  are  taken  up  with  the  practical  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  then  prevailing  dissensions  among  Chris- 
tians, with  an  ingenious  and  candid  apology  for  the  errors  of  the  two 
sects  who  were  in  Taylor's  time  most  obnoxious,  the  Anabaptists  and 
the  Papists,  and  with  a  brief  conclusion  that  churches  ought  to  allow 
communion  to  all  who  agree  with  them  in  essentials,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  private  Christians  to  communicate  with  the  national 
church  where  that  church  requires  no  unlawful  conditions  of  com- 
monion.  From  this  he  takes  occasion  again  to  remark'  on  the 
danger  and  impropriety  of  driving  men  into  schism  by  multiplying 
symbols  and  subscriptions,  and  contracting  the  bounds  of  communion. 
Mid  the  still  greater  wickedness  of  regarding  all  discrepant  opinions 
as  damnable  in  the  life  to  come,  and  in  the  present^  capital.  "  It 
eoncems  all  persons  to  see  that  they  do  their  best  to  find  out  truth, 
and  if  they  do,  it  is  certain  that  let  the  error  be  never  so  damnable, 
they  shall  escape  the  error,  or  the  misery  of  being  damned  for  it.  And 
if  God  will  not  be  angry  at  men  for  being  invincibly  deceived,  why 
should  men  be  angry  one  at  another  ?  For  he  that  is  most  displeased 
at  another  man's  error  may  also  be  tempted  in  his  own  will,  and  as 
much  deceived  in  his  understanding.  For  if  he  may  fail  in  what  he 
can  choose,  he  may  also  fail  in  what  he  cannot  choose ;  his  under- 
standing is  no  more  secured  than  his  will,  nor  his  faith  more  than  his 
obedience.  It  is  his  own  fault  if  he  offends  Qod  in  either;  but  what- 
soever is  not  to  be  avoided,  as  errors,  which  are  incident  oftentimes 
even  to  the  best  and  most  inquisitive  of  men,  are  not  offences  against 
Qod,  and  therefore  not  to  be  punished  or  restrained  by  men ;  but  all 
such  opinions  in  which  the  public  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  foundation  of  faith  and  a  good  life,  are  not  concerned,  are  to  be 

rrmitted  freely.     Quisque  abundet  in  sensu  8iw,  was  the  doctrine  of 
Paul,  and  that  hb  argument  and  conclusion  too :  and  they  were 
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excellent  words  which  S.  Ambrose  said  in  attestation  of  this  great 
truths  Nee  imperiale  est  Ubertatem  dicendi  negare^  nee  eacerdoiah 
quod  sentias  non  dicere'' 

He  concludes  his  treatise  with  the  celebrated  story  of  Abraham  and 
the  idolatrous  traveller,  which  Pranklin  with  some  little  variation  ga?e 
to  lord  Kaimes  as  a  '  Jewish  parable  on  persecution^'  and  which  this 
last-named  author  published  in  his  ^Sketches  of  the  history  of  man.' 
A  chaise  of  plagiarism  has  on  this  account  been  raised  against 
Franklin;  though  he  cannot  be  proved  to  have  given  it  to  lord 
Kaimes  as  his  own  composition,  or  under  anv  other  character  than 
that  in  which  Taylor  had  previously  published  it,  that  namely  of  an 
elegant  fable  by  an  uncertain  author  which  had  accidentally  fsdlen 
under  his  notice.  It  is  even  possible,  as  has  been  observed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review*,  that  he  may  have  met  with  it  in 
some  magazine  without  Taylor's  name.  But  it  has  been  unfortunate 
for  him  ^at  his  correspondent  evidently  appears  to  have  r^arded  it 
as  his  composition;  that  it  has  been  published  as  such  in  all  the 
editions  of  Franklin's  collected  works ;  and  that  with  all  Franklin's 
abilities  and  amiable  qualities,  there  was  a  degree  of  quackery  in  his 
character  which  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  professional 
epitaph  on  himself,  has  made  the  imputation  of  such  a  theft  more 
readily  received  against  him  than  it  would  have  been  against  most 
other  men  of  equal  eminence. 

Whether  Taylor  himself  really  found  this  story  where  he  professes 
to  have  done  it,  has  been  long  a  matter  of  suspicion.  Contrary  to 
his  general  custom,  he  gives  no  reference  to  his  authority  in  the 
margin ;  and  as  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  rabbins  had  been 
searclied  for  the  passage  in  vain,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  had 
ascribed  to  these  authors  a  story  of  his  own  invention,  in  order  to 
introduce  with  a  better  grace  an  apt  illustration  of  his  moral.  My 
learned  friend  Mr.  Oxlee,  whose  intimate  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  talmudic  and  cabalistic  learning  is  inferior  to  few  of  the  most 
renowned  Jewish  doctors  themselves,  has  at  length  discovered  the 
probable  source  from  which  Taylor  may  have  taken  this  beautiful 
apologue,  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  a 
Jewish  work  by  George  Gentius,  who  quotes  it  however  not  from  a 
Hebrew  writer,  but  from  the  Persian  poet  Saadi.  The  story  is  in 
fact  found  word  for  word  in  the  BostJln  of  this  last  writer,  as  appears 
by  a  literal  translation  which  I  have  received  from  the  kindness  of 
lord  Teignmouth.  The  work  of  Gentius  appeared  in  1651,  a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  parable  is  introduced  in 
the  second,  not  the  first  edition  of  the  'Liberty  of  Prophesying.' 
That  Taylor  ascribes  it  to  '  the  Jews'  books,'  may  be  accounted  tot 
from  his  quoting  at  second-hand,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  work 
where  he  found  it^. 

On  a  work  so  rich  in  intellect,  so  renowned  for  charity;  which 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  Sept.  1810.  «»  Note  (XX.) 
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contending  sects  have  riyalled  each  other  in  approving^  and  which 
was  the  first  perhaps  since  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity  to  teach 
those  among  whom  differences  were  inevitable  the  art  of  differing 
harmlessly,  it  would  be  almost  impertinent  to  enlarge  in  commeDda* 
tion.  A  more  useful,  though  by  far  more  difiScult  task,  will  be  to 
discriminate  between  these  general  excellencies,  and  those  points  in 
which  the  author  may  be  thought  to  have  extended  his  principles 
too  far,  or  to  have  fallen  short,  in  his  conclusions,  of  that  universal 
charity  to  which  his  principles  naturally  conducted  him. 

The  leading  position  of  his  discourse,  as  it  relates  to  the  terms  of 
communion,  or  those  articles  a  faith  in  which  is  sufiBcient  to  entitle 
as  when  alive  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  in  another  world 
to  the  mercies  of  our  Bedeemer,  he  may  be  said  to  have  incontestably 
established ;  and  by  so  doing  to  have  lent  a  full  confirmation  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  who  neither  ia  bap- 
tism uor  in  the  Lord's  supper  requires  more  from  any  of  hecL  mem* 
bers  than  a  confession  of  the  apostles'  creed,  and  a  promise  to  keep 
God*9  commandments.  But  the  question  becomes  much  more  diffi* 
cult,  if,  as  Taylor  seems  to  have  meant,  and  as  is  implied  in  the  very 
title  of  his  discourse,  we  extend  this  same  principle  to  the  admission 
of  persons  into  the  public  ministry.  That  office,  as  it  cannot  be  ex«- 
ercised  by  all,  in  its  very  nature  supposes  a  selection  of  some  and  re* 
jection  of  others ;  and  it  is  not  only  natural  but  allowable,  and  gene- 
rally speaking  a  duty  in  the  selectors,  to  fix  on  such  persons  as,  being 
otherwise  properly  qualified,  entertain  not  only  on  the  essentials  of 
religion,  but  on  its  important  and  practical,  though  possibly  its  sub- 
ordinate features,  what  the  aniUtites  religionis  themselves  conceive 
to  be  the  true  opinion.  Where  a  limited  number  only  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted,  this  preference  given  to  some  need  be  considered  as  no  reflec- 
tion either  on  the  morals  or  the  Christianity  of  the  rest.  A  man  may 
be  fit  for  heaven  himself,  whom  we  do  not  reckon  fit  for  the  ofiice 
of  guiding  others  thither  by  Iiis  public  doctrine;  and  whether  this 
unfitness  arise  from  defective  abilities,  defective  temper,  defective 
learning,  or  erroneous  opinions,  there  is  no  necessary  oppression  or 
intolerance  in  requesting  him  to  keep  silence  in  the  church,  or  for- 
bidding him  to  disturb  the  weak,  and  encourage  the  factious,  by  the 
circulation  of  tenets  at  which  the  majority  of  his  brethren  are 
offended. 

It  is  by  no  means  enough  to  object  to  such  a  line  of  procedure, 
that  the  points  on  which  we  require  conformity  in  our  candidates  for 
orders,  are  such  as  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  passed 
over  in  silence.  If  it  could  be  proved  (which  it  cannot)  that  a  con- 
fession of  the  ^rmbol  known  by  their  name  was  all  which  the  apostles 
required  in  their  deacons  and  presbyters,  it  would  not  follow  but  that* 
as  false  doctrines  arose  in  the  church,  it  might  become  necessary  to 
guard  against  their  dissemination.  But  in  the  instance  which  he 
mentions  of  the  question  which  arose  concerning  circumcision,  he  ap- 
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pears  to  have  misunderstood  the  sacred  writers^  and  the  obvious  par- 
port  of  that  sentence  which  was  given  in  the  council  of  Jerusatem. 
The  point  to  be  determined  on  tnat  occasion  was^  not  whether  the 
Christians  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  to  cease  from  circumcising  their 
children^  or  from  the  observation  of  the  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses. 
There  is  no  reason  from  scripture  to  suppose  that  such  a  change  as 
this  was  in  the  first  instance  contemplated  by  either  parly.  The  uni- 
form practice  both  of  the  apostles  themselves  and  their  immediate 
followers,  had  been,  and  was  through  life,  to  '  walk  orderly  and  keep 
the  law^/  and  however  they  may  have  held  out  to  both  Jews  and 
gentiles  the  fact  that  the  '  curse  of  the  law  was  removed/  and  that 
the  religious  obligation  to  observe  the  Mosaic  types  had  expired  when 
those  types  were  fulfilled,  they  seem  to  have  been  anxious  not  to  press 
the  abandonment  of  customs  which  in  themselves  were  innocent,  and 
from  their  antiquity  and  divine  appointment  venerable ;  but  to  leave 
the  abolition  of  such  unnecessary  oadges  of  distinction  to  the  hand  of 
time,  and  to  the  changes  introduced  by  Providence.  Accordingly  the 
sentence  which  S.  Peter  proposed,  and  which  S.  James  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  apostles  promulgated,  was  that  the  gentiles  should 
not  be  compelled  to  circumcise  their  children,  not  that  the  Jews  should 
be  restrained  from  doing  so*^ ;  and  the  several  bishops  of  the  Jewish 
nation  who  successively  presided  over  the  church  of  Jerusalem  till  the 
time  of  Adrian,  in  retaining  the  practice  of  circumcision^  did  no  more 
than  exercise  a  discretion  which  the  apostles  had  exeraaed  before 
them,  and  which  the  holy  Ghost  had  no  where  forbidden. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  those  Jewish  Christians  who  adhered  to 
the  customs  of  their  fathers,  were  notwithstanding  this  distinction 
accounted  a  souud  and  orthodox  part  of  the  catholic  church.  The 
wonder  would  have  been  had  they  received  a  different  treatment 
But  a  very  different  treatment  those  persons  did  receive,  who  not 
content  with  retaining  the  yoke  of  the  law  themselves,  sought  also 
to  impose  it  on  the  gentile  converts.  The  most  careless  reader  of 
S.  Paul's  epistles  must  observe  this  distinction ;  and  that  of  such 
teachers  he  himself  expressly  says*  that  Hheir  mouths  must  be  stop- 
ped/ But  if  a  christian  teacher  may  be  silenced  by  authority  for 
promulgating  a  doctrine  which,  as  Taylor  himself  would  have  ad- 
mitted, is  not  expressly  contradicted  in  the  apostles'  creed,  nor  mani- 
festly contrary  to  good  morals;  a  fortiori  a  candidate  for  the  ofiSoe 
of  teacher  may  be  repelled  if  he  avows  that  doctrine.  So  that  we 
have  here  a  death-blow  given  to  that  entire  and  unrestrained  liberty 
of  prophesying  which  Taylor  seems  to  call  for,  and  the  question  of 
what  doctrine  shall  be  publicly  taught  in  the  church  devolves  again 
on  those  ecclesiastical  rulers,  to  whom  '  is  subject  the  spirit/  not  of 
preaching  only,  but  'of  prophecy V 

But  if  in  such  cases  a  further  rule  is  allowed  besides  the  apostW 
creed  and  its  Self-evident  consequences,  the  question  will  arise,  by 
•  Acta  xxl  24.  <  Acte  xv.  19,  20.  •  Titus  ill.  'I  Cor.  xir.  82. 
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whom  that  rule  is  to  be  settled.  Shall  each  individual  bishop,  each 
separate  presbytery,  have  a  rule  of  their  own,  and  according  to  their 
several  views  of  christian  truth  and  of  doctrines  essentially  necessary 
or  otherwise,  repel  the  candidate  and  silence  the  preacher  ?  Or  would 
not  this  give  rise  to  an  uncertainty  and  variation  of  the  test  required, 
isi  more  oppressive  to  those  subject  to  it,  and  far  more  injurious  to 
the  ^nerat  peace  and  edification  of  the  church,  than  any  thing  which 
subsists  in  christian  churches  as  they  are  now  constituted  P  And  is  it 
not  far  better  to  act  as  all  christian  churches  have  acted,  in  giving  to 
the  world  beforehand  a  pubUc  and  general  exposition  of  the  leading 
doctrines  which  they  profess  to  teach ;  with  which  they  require  a  con- 
formity  in  those  who  seek  for  admission  to  the  ofiBce  of  public  in- 
structor; and  which  shall  neither  be  added  to  by  the  meddhng  pre- 
dscness,  or  detracted  from  by  the  injudicious  laxity  of  any  single 
ecclesiastical  governor? 

That  there  is  in  all  such  confessions  a  danger,  and  a  great  one, 
(since  what  human  institution  is  exempt  from  abuse  ?)  of  attempting 
to  define  what  Gbd's  spirit  has  left  undetermined,  and  of  laying  an 
equal  stress  on  the  essentials  and  circumstantials  of  Christianity,  is 
what  the  advocate  of  tests  is  by  no  means  called  on  to  deny.  But 
that  is  no  sound  logic  which  reasons  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing  against 
its  temperate  use ;  and  the  evil,  where  it  exists,  is  a  question  of  detail, 
not  of  principle^  and  to  be  remedied  not  by  an  abolition  of  tests  iu 
general,  but  by  a  reformation  of  the  particular  test  complained  of. 
And  to  promote  such  reformation,  and  to  escape  such  dangers,  no 
considerations  can  be  better  adapted  than  those  which  Taylor  has 
himself  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  his  concluding  section. 

It  is  however  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  power  which  is  here 
claimed  for  each  christian  church,  of  excluding  from  its  public  ministry 
the  teachers  of  erroneous  doctrines,  is  claimed  for  the  church  only  in 
its  spiritual  capacity,  and  that  it  has  no  reference  to  those  who  are 
without  its  pale,  and  involves  in  itself  no  civil  pains  or  penalties  what- 
ever. Such  penalties,  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne  in  mind,  the 
church  of  Him  whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  has  no  power 
or  title  to  inflict ;  and  for  the  civil  ruler  to  inflict  them  on  reUgioua 
grounds,  Taylor  has  clearly  shewn  to  be  at  once  an  intrusion,  a  tyranny, 
and  an  absurdity. 

If  indeed  Taylor  may  be  thought,  in  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of 
prophesying,  to  have  made  it  too  completely  independent  of  eccle- 
siastical control,  he  may  be  said  on  the  other  hand  to  have  been  too 
bounded  and  cautious  in  his  views  of  civil  toleration,  when  he  gives* 
a  general  power  to  the  civil  ruler  to  repress  or  punish  whatever  he 
may  be  taught  to  consider  as  blasphemy,  or  open  idolatry. 

The  first  of  these  crimes,  if  not  very  accurately  defined,  might  in- 
volve within  its  net  very  many  descriptions  of  persons  whom  Taylor 
would  have  been  sorry  to  behold  the  victims  of  religious  severities. 

f  [sect  xiii.  1,  2.  vol.  y.  p.  614.] 
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T:.c  Jv:>:  r-n  J  ::.v  Jew,  who  maintain  Girist  to  be  an  impostor,  un- 
o'Jrs::: lji.It  b:i5^"::eme  :he  PiWne  Teacher  of  Cimstians ;  the  modem 
Ur.>:.r!-.:i,  -x'l.j  zL.iLiaiiis  Him  lo  be  a  mere  man  of  men,  the  son  of 
Jc'S-tvV..  :^  sirclv  ie:ric:s  from  the  dignitj  of  that  Person  whom  the 
jT.y.r.XY  c:  CL^!^::i:-5  ad; re,  arid  bv  departing  from  the  apostW 
crt^-i.  '..a?  c:z::.r:-.>  excluded  himself  from  its  protection;  and  if 
kr.:-^:.  :::'i:rT  mav  be  repressed  bj  violence,  or  punished  by  the 
5w;:i.  wv  jisvjv  a:  oLce  all  the  odious  severities  of  the  Spaniards 
ar.i  r':.T  P.r.uguese  towards  their  heathen  subject*,  if  we  do  not  in- 
v:lvv  :::  :':;e  saint  snire  our  itZzw  CLrlsuans  of  the  Greek  and  Boman 
c:r.:y  .:::::r.>. 

I:  :?  rr:b.iV.e  ir.irrd,  as  none  of  these  persons  were  at  that  time 
in  a:.T  ::.:-ri:3:e  dir^^cr  of  persecurlon  since  for  the  case  of  the 
Eo^.ar.  ca:':.:'.::?  iie  aricrxaris  provided,  and  the  S^Dcinians  had  not 
r.*  y-::  3J:vir.  vi  ::  :":.c:r  =:>iem  p::oh  of  free  thinking)  that  Tarior 
w:^  T.o:  ar.x::  U5 ::  pursue  Lis  own  principles  to  an  extent  which  might 
give  :irfn.>:  ::•  :h:5c  whcm  he  desired  to  conciliate.  It  is  certain  that 
L:?  .1-^unrr/^  iriii.*:  puiiL^hing  men  for  foiiowing  the  dictates  of  an 
err::.. : us  c:nK:enc*.  is  wtH  as  thai  which  is  taken  from  the  dis- 
h::.:.:r  .::ur  :•:  cV-ris:ia:irr  bv  supposing  i:  to  need  any  other  defence 
tJLi:.  :':i:>r  weupi-s  c:  arrusier.:  and  g»i  life  by  which  it  subdued 
tie  w ::..:.  .-jr^  r.:-  less  cr^^r.:  agiinsi  all  persecution  whatever,  than 
n^*i:.s:  :i:i:  ^hich  his  lor  i:s  subjr^;  the  minor  dissensions  of  chris- 

Xor  is  i':.::^"  ary  real  weigh:  in  the  diSEculty  which  appears  to  have 
;v::  *:xi.:  hi:r.  ir.  whs:  sianr.er  to  reconcile  the  duty  incumbent  on 
c.:^^  :u;c:s:r:-:':  ::  r-jpr^fss  all  cper.  acis  of  sin  and  impiety,  with  the 
t:".tr;.:::::  wl.::h  :he  same  inagis:r.i:e  r:.\v  be  called  on  to  grant  to 
th-:  \»:rshi:y-;r5  c:  ii:ls,  or  :o  :he  assailant  of  chrisiianityl  That 
i:.±:.:l:y  arise-?  :r:r.  a  rr/lsappr^hcnsirn  o:  the  magistrate's  power, 
w>.:x  K^^.ce.  ?.s  i:  is  purely  ci.-il  a:.d  secular,  has  no  direct  concern 
«::!:  :he  sculs  r:  zie::,  an.:  wh."*  is  neither  bound  nor  authorized  to 
i":^::';^:  bctwe^;::  niar.  and  his  Maker,  or  to  take  on  himself  the 
pu":shr.c:::  o:  cfTiz.^"*  agains:  God,  except  where  those  crffences  dis- 
turb the  tesipcral  pc*:^.  or  endanger  ih<  temporal  properir,  of  the 
subject. 

Thu3»  as  idoIaoT  abstractedly  coriside:«l  is  a  crime  against  God 
and  not  against  man.  it  is  a  criie  the  punishment  of  which  God  may 
^  conoriml  to  have  le^rved  to  Himx  J.  and  which  the  secular  prince 
to  ponish.  or  to  rvpr««  ar.y  o:herwi«  than  by  his  own 
r  ^curing  to  his  sabjects'th-e  means  of  religious  in- 
'  can  the  pcmdeni  of  the  Jewish  law  avail  to  lead  us 
Mdoston:  sincif  that  which  might  be  expedient  and 
the  McuHar  circumsranoes  of  their  theocracy  is  no 
^ri»  liw  under  d»j^nsjtions  entirely  diderent ;  and 
^oai^    vM  my  Ke  conmvcd,  as  He  did  in  this  instance,  to 
»  iurt  of  His  pow«f  to  a  panicuLir  magistrate,  yet  other 
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magistrates  who  have  no  such  express  commission  or  direct  command 
would  be  guilty  of  usurpation  no  less  than  cruelty  if  they  presumed 
to  determine  on  the  conduct  of '  another  man^s  servant/ 

But  if  the  partksular  species  of  idolatry  complained  of  be  attended 
with  obscene  or  cruel  rites ;  ot  if  the  public  processions  or  ostenta- 
tioas  sacrifices  of  its  votaries  have  an  evident  tendency  to  shock  the 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens^  and  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity,  the  magistrate  is  not  only  permitted,  but  obliged  in  con- 
science to  punish  or  restrain  them  according  to  his  power,  and  in 
such  measure  as  the  interests  of  the  community  under  his  charge 
may  require. 

Thus  the  Persians  did  ill  under  Xerxes,  in  destroying  the  Grecian 
temples,  because  not  only  has  a  foreign  power  no  right  to  interfere 
in  the  national  religion  of  any  state,  but  because  the  idolatry  of  Greece 
invdved  no  practices,  that  we  know  of,  inconsistent  with  the  general 
peace  of  society.  But  the  Boman  senate  did  wdl  in  repressing  and 
punishing  the  bacchanalians,  because  they  had  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  debauchery  and  violence  with  which  those  infernal  rites  were 
celebrated.  Nor  is  it  useless  to  observe  that  the  picture  which  is 
banded  down  to  us  of  the  open  whoredom  and  human  sacrifices  with 
which  the  gods  of  the  Canaanites  were  worshipped,  would  be  in  itself 
and  without  any  divine  injunction,  a  good  reason  why  Moses  should 
have  prohibitea,  under  the  severest  penalties,  the  practice  among  his 
own  people  of  such  forms  of  pollution  and  bloodshed. 

In  like  manner,  though  it  would  indeed  be  the  h^ght  of  wicked- 
ness uid  ibUy  to  forbid  the  Hindoos,  in  thdr  own  countrv,  to  address 
their  devotions  to  whatever  idols  and  in  whatever  form  they  pleased ; 
yet  if  certain  Hindoos,  resident  in  London,  were  to  institute  a  public 
pooession  in  honour  of  Juggernaut,  it  would  be  no  persecution  to 
command  them  to  perform  their  acts  of  faith  in  private;  while,  if  in 
the  course  of  those  acts  any  thing  actually  criminal  took  place,  it 
would  not  be  the  less  an  offence  against  the  laws,  and  punishable  by 
the  hand  of  justice,  however  it  might  have  arisen  from  the  dictates  of 
a  real  or  pretended  superstition.  Nor,  whatever  religious  prejudice 
might  be  pleaded,  did  our  Indian  government  do  wrong  in  forbidding 
the  murder  of  female  children,  nor  would  it  do  wrcmg  (however  a  red 
or  mistaken  policy  may  forbid  the  measure)  in  preventing  the  sacrifice 
of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands^. 

The  distinction  which  has  been  laid  down  as  to  'actions,'  will 
wgij  with  equal  accuracy  to  '  doctrines.'  Those  which  are  imme- 
wkHj,  or  in  their  evident  and  avowed  consequences,  injurious  to 
civil  society,  and  those  only,  are  fit  subjects  for  suppression  and 
pimldunent;  and  they  are  so,  not  because  they  are  offences  against 

^  [A  few  years  after  the  above  sen-  though  rarely,  made  to  evade  the  law, 

UmoB  waa  written,  the  practice  of  Sati  the  measure  in  general  has  been  attended 

(orSattee)wa8  prohibited  by  the  Oover-  with  entire  succesi,  and  has  been  ae- 

nor  general  of  India,  lord  W.  Bentinck;  quiesced  in  by  the  natives  in  a  remark- 

aod  altlicnigh  attempts  are  BomeUmes,  able  manner.] 
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God^  but  becauso  they  are  dangerous  to  mankind.  Thus  if  a  man 
maintains  in  argument  the  falsehood  of  the  apostles'  creed,  he  is  per- 
haps  a  blasphemer,  certainly  an  infidel  or  an  heretic ;  but  his  crime 
is  not  one  which  it  belongs  to  the  magistrate  to  punish.  Bat  the 
man  who  persuades  his  neighbours  to  insurrection,  murder,  incest^ 
a  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  or  the*  invasion  of  private 
property ;  the  preacher  of  atheism,  who  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all 
moral  obligation,  and  the  impugner  of  a  fature  state  of  reiributicm, 
who  deprives  morality  of  its  only  effectual  sanction;  such  men  as 
these,  being  common  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  are  to  be 
put  down  and  repressed  by  whatever  severities  are  necessary  to  abate 
the  nuisance.  With  these  exceptions,  I  know  no  limit  to  the  tolera- 
tion of  speculative  opinions.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  teacher  of 
any  opinion,  false  or  true,  who  seeks  to  inflame  in  his  cause  the  bad 
passions  of  the  multitude ;  who  violates  the  decency  due  even  to  esta- 
Uished  error,  and  who  assails  not  only  the  opinions  but  the  cha- 
racters and  motives  of  those  opposed  to  him ;  will  under  all  circum- 
stances be  deserving  of  general  indignation,  and  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances may  be  a  proper  subject  of  legal  coercion.  JBut  this  is  as 
a  breaker  of  the  public  peace,  not  as  an  enemy  to  that  religion,  which, 
as  it  is  founded  on  ai^ument  alone,  can  by  argument  alone  be  legiti- 
matelv  or  effectually  defended. — ^The  length  of  this  digression  w&  I 
trust  be  piurdoned,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  interests  which 
its  subject  involves,  and  the  necessity  which  there  appeared  of  defin- 
ing more  clearly  what  Taylor  had  left  uncertain.  On  the  beauty  of 
piurticular  passages  in  the  ^Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  on  its  general 
eloquence  and  clearness  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  on  the  admirable 
temper  and  moderation  which  throughout  distinguish  it,  any  further 
observations  are  needless. 

'The  Doctrine  of  Repentance,  or  Unum  Necessarium,^  is  introduced 
bv  two  letters  dedicatory :  the  first  to  lord  Carbery ;  the  second,  which 
also  is  the  preface,  inscribed  to  Duppa  bishop  of  Sarum,  and  Warner 
of  Rochester,  as  well  as  to  the  general  body  of  the  English  clergy. 

In  the  first  of  these*  he  apologizes  for  his  so  constant  recurrence 
to  the  inculcation  of  repentance,  oy  the  necessity  which  there  was  of 
counteracting  the  devices  which  men  had  found  out  to  excuse  them- 
selves from  this  necessary  labour.  In  the  second  he  describes  his 
work  as  suggested  by  the  many  false  principles  and  dangerous  errors 
respecting  a  death-bed  repentance,  venial  sins,  and  sins  of  infirmity, — 
contrition  and  attrition, — confession,  penance,  and  absolution, — ^wmch 
(during  his  preparatory  studies  in  order  to  his  great  undertaking  on 
the  Rule  of  Conscience)  he  had  met  with  in  the  works  of  preceding 
casuists.  "It  was  in  vain,*'  he  tells  us,  "to  dispute  concerning  a 
single  case  whether  it  were  lawful  or  no,  when  by  the  general  ois- 
coursings  of  men  it  might  be  permitted  to  live  in  states  of  sin  with- 
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out  danger  or  reproof  as  to  the  final  event  of  souls.  I  thought  it 
therefore  necessary,  by  way  of  address  and  preparation  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  particulars,  that  it  should  appear  to  be  necessary  for  a 
man  to  live  a  holy  life :  and  that  it  could  be  of  concern  to  him  to 
enquire  into  the  very,  minutes  of  his  conscience :  for  if  it  be  no  matter 
how  men  live,  and  if  the  hopes  of  heaven  can  well  stand  with  a  wicked 
life,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  unnecessary  than  to  enquire 
after  cases  of  conscience.  And  if  it  be  sufficient  for  a  man  at  the 
last  to  cry  for  pardon  for  having  all  his  life-time  neither  regarded 
laws  nor  conscience,  certainly  they  have  found  out  a  better  com- 
pendium  of  religion,  and  need  not  be  troubled  with  variety  of  rules 
and  cautions  of  caiefulness  and  a  lasting  holiness;  nor  think  con- 
cerning any  action  or  state  of  life,  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not  lawful ; 
for  it  is  all  one  whether  it  be  or  no,  since  neither  one  nor  the  other 
will  easily  change  the  event  of  things/^ 

To  illustrate  his  meaning  more  fully,  he  goes  on  to  suppose  a  per- 
son in  known  habits  of  sin,  fortifying  himself  against  the  rebukes  of 
conscience  by  the  topics  of  comfort  usually  suggested  either  by  those 
who  extenuate  their  personal  faults  by  ascribing  them  to  the  infirmity 
of  nature,  or  by  those  who  rely  on  the  chance  of  a  death-bed  repent- 
ance, and  on  that  'attrition,'  or  terror  of  God's  judgments  against 
sin^  which  the  approach  of  death  and  the  clamours  of  conscience  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  generate. 

In  this,  in  a  tone  of  lofty  sarcasm,  he  instances  what  he  esteems 
the  dangerous  encouragements  held  out  to  sin  by  those  who  have 
been  more  careful  of  the  sinner's  ease  than  his  soul;  and  after  a 
digression  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer,  he  ex- 
horts the  clergy  to  employ  the  full  influence  of  their  prayers,  their 
authority,  and  their  wisdom,  to  efiect  "  that  the  strictnesses  of  a  holy 
life  be  thought  necessary,  and  that  repentance  may  be  no  more  that 
trifling  little  piece  of  duty  to  which  the  errors  of  the  late  schools  of 
learning,  and  the  desires  of  men  to  be  deceived  in  this  article,  have 
redacedit.'* 

Such  an  opening  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  severe  book,  and  as 
''a  severe  book''  he  describes  it  in  his  dedication  to  lord  Carbery. 
It  does  indeed  inculcate  the  necessity  of  an  earlier  and  more  lasting, 
a  more  earnest,  and  a  more  particular  and  minute  repentance  than 
the  indolence  of  man  is  often  willing  to  undertake,  or  his  self-flattery 
to  consider  necessary. 

Yet  I  am  not  aware  that  be  has  at  all  exceeded  the  strictness  of 
his  rules  as  laid  down  in  his  previous  writings,  or  that  he  has  cx- 
pessed  any  greater  austerity  than  is  justified  by  the  danger  of  sin, 
ty  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  further  uncertainty  that,  if  life  is 
spared,  God's  grace  may  be  also  continued  to  us.  In  disciissing  the 
probable  event  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  he  has  even  expressed  him- 
self with  more  caution  than  he  had  done  on  some  former  occasions, 
referring  men  not  only  to  the  secret  mercies  of  God,  but  to  the  fact 
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that  no  precise  period  of  time  is  laid  down  in  scripture  as  absolatcb 
necessary  to  the  work  of  repentance ;  and  concluding  with  some  m- 
mirable  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  penitent  under  such  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances. Such  a  man,  he  tdls  us,  by  self-examination,  oonfessiou, 
restitution,  submissiou  to  God's  wiU,  and  a  readiness  to  suffer  wlut- 
ever  can  come,  by  pouring  out  his  complaints  with  great  fervour  and 
humility,  and  adding  the  best  resolutions  and  the  warmest  charity  in 
hb  power,  may  do  '^  all  that  can  be  done  at  that  time,  and  as  well  as 
it  can  then  be  done/'  He  concludes  this  branch  of  his  subject,  as 
he  does  all  his  other  chanters,  with  yery  moving  and  appropnate 
prayers,  which  are  remarkaoly  plainer,  and  therefore  I  think  much 
Detter,  than  those  in  Ids  Life  of  Christ,  and  his  Holy  Living. 

I  have  mentioned  this  particular  case  of  penitence  in  the  first  in- 
stance, because  it  was  this  in  which  the  harshness  which  Tavlcw  pre- 
dicates of  his  own  work  was  chiefly  likely  to  have  appeared,  and  ia 
which  his  previous  expressions  had  been  such  as  to  excite  a  prejudice 
against  the  whole  treatise.  This  however  was  not  a  question  on  which 
Taylor  so  much  differed  from  contemporary  divines,  as  he  did  on  some 
other  and  very  important  topics  which  were  naturally  involved  in  the 
Doctrine  of  Bepentance,  and  more  particularly  of  sins  of  infirmity ;  I 
mean  the  question  of  the  origin  ana  amount  of  man's  natural  inability 
to  serve  or  please  his  Maker. 

On  this  point  Taylor  has  expressed  himself,  in  his  preface,  prepared 
to  expect  the  charge  of  a  departure  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  already  in  a  former  work 
used  language  which  might  justly  expose  him  to  that  suspicion.  It 
may  therefore  be  desirable  to  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  really  maintained,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he 
maintained  them,  both  because  those  principles,  though  not  always 
cautiously  expressed,  were  in  fact  much  nearer  the  truth  than  they 
have  been  sometimes  represented;  and  because  it  will  not  be  veiy 
difficult  to  shew  wherein  consisted  that  inaccuracy  of  reasoning  which 
led  him  into  a  partial  heterodoxy. 

The  plan  of  Taylor's  Essay  on  Bepentance,  if  not  nec^sarily,  at 
least  naturally,  involved  a  discussion  of  original  sin,  and  its  conse- 
quences. He  began  by  proving  the  necessity  of  repentance ;  secondly, 
he  went  on  to  dOscuss  its  nature ;  thirdly,  he  proceeded  to  examine 
the  things  which  are  to  be  repented  of. 

Having  under  the  third  head  discussed  and  overturned  the  Bomish 
distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins  (proving  that  all  presump- 
tuous and  unrepented  sin  must  be  mortal)  and  having  prescribed  the 
manner  in  which  'actual  single  sins'  and  'habitual  sins'  were  to  be 
sorrowed  for  and  forsaken,  he  was  led  to  enquire  what  other  sins  (if 
any)  there  were  which  needed  a  particular  repentance? 

And  here  two  questions  occurred,  first,  whether  men  are  bound  to 
repent  of  original  sin  f  and  secondly,  in  what  light  are  sins  of  infirmity 
to  be  regarded  ? 
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The  first  question  naturally  arose  from  the  tenets  then  popular 
among  cUyines :  the  second  from  the  large  allowance  which  men  of 
carnal  minds  were  apt  to  make  themselves,  when  they  contended  that 
tiie  existence  of  extremely  sinful  habits  might  not  be  inconsistent 
with  a  state  of  grace,  inasmuch  as  the  corruptions  of  nature  still 
dung  to  the  elect,  and  it  was  not  they  who  transgressed,  but  sin 
which  dwelt  in  them. 

These  points  disposed  of,  the  remainder  of  the  discussion  proceeded 
in  its  regular  channel.  The  author,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  work, 
went  on  to  shew  the  possibility  of  repentance,  and  its  efficacy  to  the 
remission  of  sin*  Under  this  head  were  involved  some  very  curious 
secondary  topics,  as  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  ancient 
church  with  resard  to  those  who  had  fallen  into  transgression  after 
baptism;  and  me  nature  of  ''the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost,  and  in 
what  sense  it  is  or  may  be  unpardonable/^ 

The  tenth  chapter  treated  of  the  fruits  of  repentance;  of  the  effi- 
cacy or  inefficacy  of  that  imperfect  sorrow  for  sm  which  the  Boman 
catholics  call  'attrition;'  of  the  vanity  of  confession,  absolution, 
penance,  and  all  the  other  machinery  of  the  Bomish  system,  to  pro- 
cure pardon  without  a  real '  contrition ;'  accompanied  with  some  ad- 
mirable observations  on  the  nature  and  proper  use  of  these  ecclesias- 
tical helps  to  repentance  and  comforts  to  the  penitent. 

Each  portion  of  the  work  concludes  with  applicable  prayers,  con- 
ceived in  Taylor's  warmest  spirit  of  devotion,  and  in  his  improved 
and  more  simple  style.  The  whole  treatise  evidently  marks  a  man 
in  earnest  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  actuated  by  the  feeling 
which  he  describes  as  his  principal  motive  for  undertaking  it,  7b 
antem  eonversus  canfirma/ratres  /  "  I  hope,'*  are  his  words^  "  I  have 
received  many  of  the  mercies  of  a  repenting  sinner,  and  I  have  felt 
the  turnings  and  varieties  of  spiritual  entercourses ;  and  I  have  often 
observed  the  advantages  in  ministering  to  others,  and  am  most  con- 
fident that  the  greatest  benefits  of  our  office  may  with  best  eflfect  be 
communicated  to  souls  in  personal  and  particular  ministrations.  In 
the  following  book  I  have  given  advices,  and  have  asserted  many 
truths  in  order  to  all  this :  I  have  endeavoured  to  break  in  pieces 
almost  all  those  propositions  upon  the  confidence  of  which  men  have 
been  n^ligent  of  severe  and  strict  Uving;  I  have  cancelled  some  false 
grounds  upon  which  many  answers  in  moral  tiieology  used  to  be 
made  to  enquiries  in  cases  of  concience;  I  have  according  to  my 
weak  ability  described  all  the  necessities  and  great  inducements  of 
a  holy  life ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  do  it  so  plainly  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  every  man,  and  so  inofiensively  that  it  may  hurt  no  man.'' 

I  have  stated  these  particulars  both  to  shew  the  manner  in  which 
the  offensive  section  is  connected  with  the  body  of  the  work,  and  still 
more  to  convince  those  who  might  otherwise  have  turned  away  from 
that  work  as  controver§ial,  or  perhaps  heretical,  that  by  far  the  great* 
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est  proportion  of  its  contents  is  purely  and  valoabl?  practical;  tbt 
they  who  may  dissent  most  strongly  from  his  conclasions  in  paifr 
cular  chapters^  may  read  the  rest  with  abundant  approbation  and  ad* 
vantage,  and  that  mfore  particularly  his  observations  on  mortal  and 
venial  sins,  on  tiie  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost,  and  on  the  devices  of 
the  Komish  clergy,  are  £stinguished  oy  great  originalitv  and  justoM 
of  sentiment,  by  acute  argument,  and  a  wide  and  critical  iu^uaintanoe 
with  scripture  and  ecdesiastical  antiquity. 

The  question.  Whether  men  are  bound  to  repent  of  original  sin, 
he  might  perhaps  have  answered  by  observing  simplv  (as  he  has  inei* 
dentally  noticed)  that  by  the  consent  of  those  theologiana  who  hafe 
attached  most  importance  to  it,  original  sin  is  remitted  in  baptism  ai 
to  any  punishment  which  mi^ht  accrue  from  it;  that  thou{^n  it  ad- 
heres to  us,  it  is  not  penally  imputed  to  us,  and  that  what  is  innate 
and  unavoidable  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  transgression,  and  therefore  no 
proper  subject  for  repentance. 

Nor  is  the  solidity  of  this  answer  shaken  by  the  opinion  of  Augus- 
tine, that  ^'  all  our  life-time  we  are  bound  to  mourn  for  the  incon- 
veniences and  evil  consequences  derived  from  original  sin ;''  or  bj 
the  determination  of  our  church  that  '^  concupiscence'^  (which  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  a  necessary  consequent  of  Adam's  £^1, 
and  a  mode  in  which  the  original  corruption  shews  itself)  ''partakes 
of  the  nature  of  sin.'' 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  legitimate  cause  for  concern,  in  those  who  either 
desire  God's  glory  or  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures,  that  ih^ 
have  no  worthier  sacrifice  to  render  to  the  one  than  such  imperfeii 
services  as  only  are  in  our  power,  and  that  the  other  are  (under  the 
present  state  of  tilings)  exposed  to  so  much  misery  which  we  can 
neither  remove  nor  materially  alleviate.  And  a  knowledge  of  our 
fallen  condition,  as  it  must  necessarily  make  us  humble  and  cautions, 
80  it  may  well  serve  to  excite  in  us  an  aspiration  after  a  better  and 
happier  existence,  the  very  glories  of  which,  while  we  are  banished 
from  them,  must  make  the  heart  sick  with  hope  delayed. 

If  this  however  be  called  repentance,  it  is  an  improper  use  of  the 
term,  which  is  usually  and  correctly  applied  to  sucn  a  sorrow  as  ia 
excited  by  the  commission  of  actions  which  we  might  have  left  un- 
done, or  by  a  neglect  of  such  wise  or  virtuous  deeds  as  have  been  in 
our  power.  It  follows  therefore  that  repentance,  in  its  proper  mean- 
ing, is  not  applicable  to  original  sin. 

It  is  very  true  (though  Taylor  has,  in  vain  and  very  needlessly, 
laboured  to  get  rid  of  the  supposed  difficulty)  that  whatever  is  dis- 
pleasing to  God  and  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  His  creation,  is  a 
sin ;  though  if  it  arises  from  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
a  merciful  God  will  not  impute  it  to  us.  And  it  is  thus  that  '  con- 
cupiscence,' like  every  evil  thought,  is  said  by  our  church  to  'partake 
of  the  nature  of  sin,'  inasmuch  as  the  overt  act  of  an  unclean  desire 
is  in  itself  offensive  to  the  God  of  purity,  though^  unless  we  en- 
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eonrage  or  indulge  in  it«  the  God  of  mercy  may  overlook  it  in  us^ 
as  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  our  fallen  condition ;  a  monument  of 
that  wretchedness  from  which  we  are  made  free  by  Christ.  But  this 
will  not  put  it  into  our  power  to  repent  of  what  we  cannot  help, 
though  it  may  exalt  our  notions  of  Qod's  goodness,  as  well  as  of 
our  own  daily  dependence  on  His  bounty  and  daily  need  of  His  for- 
giyeness. 

Still  however  the  question  remained^  If  we  cannot  repent  of  original 
rin^  why  are  we  to  be  punished  for  it  P  A  difiSculty  which  Taylor  solved 
hj  cutting  the  knot  at  once,  and  denying  that  any  man  for  original 
sin  alone  would  be  punished  with  damnation.  A  conclusion  this  was 
which  all  Arminians  and  some  Calvinists  would  join  him  in  maintain- 
ing, but  in  arriving  at  which  his  process  was  not  a  happy  one. 

The  answer  apparently  most  obvious,  and  which,  as  I  conceive, 
would  have  been  most  consistent  with  the  general  language  of  in- 
spiration, would  have  been,  that  without  extenuating  the  amount  of 
human  corruption,  or  the  fatal  consequences  which,  if  things  had 
been  left  to  their  natural  course,  must  have  been  incurred  by  all 
Adam's  oosterity;  it  is  plain  from  scripture  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  worid  never  was  thus  left  to  itself.  Where  iniquity  abounded, 
grace  did  much  more  abound.  The  promise  of  a  Bedeemer  was  made 
as  soon  as  our  first  parents  had  sinned,  and  before  they  had  earned 
their  name  of  parent ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  have  had  a  retrospective  as  weU  as  a  prospective  efficacy, 
which  in  all  those  who  were  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Him,  either 
before  or  after  His  coming,  was  fruitful  of  grace  to  enable  them  to 
struggle  against  their  innate  corruption,  and  of  merciful  atonement 
to  free  them  from  the  punishment  of  those  stains  which  still  adhered 
to  their  nature. 

To  the  objection  that  this  dispensation  only  appUed  to  the  con- 
verted and  baptized,  to  those  who  had  received  the  knowledge  and 
badge  of  salvation,  while  infants  unbaptized,  and  heathens,  remained 
liable  to  God's  wrath,  and  heirs  of  utter  damnation, — he  might  have 
rejoined,  that  all  such  must  be  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  a 
good  and  gracious  Father;  or  he  might  have  given  perhaps  a  more 
plausible  answer  still, — that  the  merits  of  Christ's  death  and  inter- 
cession may  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  His  visible  church ;  that 
His  grace  may  supply  the  unavoidable  deficiencies  of  those  who  have 
not  heard  His  name;  and  that  many  may  be  led  by  His  spirit,  and 
saved  by  His  blood,  who  have  only  known  of  God  that  '  He  is,  and 
that  He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him.'  This  is 
pretty  nearly  the  account  which  is  given  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  his  able  commentary  on  the  eighteenth  article  of  our  church ;  nor 
do  I  know  any  solution  which  can  more  satisfactorily  reconcile  the 
certainty  and  greatness  of  the  natural  corruption  of  man,  and  his  con- 
sequent need  of  a  Bedeemer,  with  the  fact  that  the  name  of  this  Be* 
deemer  is  not  yet  made  known  to  all,  and  the  presumption  that  a  just 
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and  merciful  God  will  not  treat  the  impotent  as  if  thejr  were  wJMj 
rebellious. 

Unfortunately  Taylor  went  to  work  by  another  prooess,  and  bnned 
himself  first,  in  extenuating  the  greatness  and  evil  consequenoes  of 
Adam's  fall;  next,  in  exalting  the  free-will  and  remaining  powos  of 
man ;  lastly,  in  denying  that  concuinsceBce  could  be  in  itself  sinfol, 
unless  it  proceeded  to  a  deliberate  and  cherished  image  to  which  tbe 
soul  reverted  with  pleasure. 

His  opinion  as  to  the  first  of  these  points  was  the  same  with  some 
of  the  schoolmen^,  who  believed  that  Adam,  as  first  creidedj  was  no 
better  nor  wiser  than  any  of  his  descendents;  but  that  when  he  wu 
placed  in  paradise  a  supernatural  grace  was  given  to  him,  which  en- 
abled him  to  please  God,  to  resist  temptation,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
appointed  ana  sacramental  means  to  live  for  ever* 

Accordingly,  the  effect  of  his  fall  was,  when  thus  explained,  no  mon 
than  a  return  to  his  natural  condition,  and  his  children  lost  notlunff 
but  the  prospect  of  succeeding  icy  certain  valuable  privileges  wlii<£ 
were  theu^  in  reversion  only,  and  were  not  inherent  bat  superaddod 
gifts,  even  in  the  instance  of  their  first  parent. 

If  he  erred  in  the  adoption  of  this  doctrine,  he  certainly  erred  in 
good  company,  inasmuch  as  the  same  was  maintained  by  Boll  and  bj 
archbishop  King°^.  It  is  however  a  doctrine  which  can  hardly  stmd 
the  test  of  scripture,  which  not  only  is  silent  as  to  any  supoaddei 
qualifications  conferred  on  Adam  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  first  core- 
nant,  but  which  moreover  expressly  teUs  us  that  God  created  man  up* 
right.  The  question  however  is  apparentlv  of  no  practical  importance 
since  at  whatever  time  Adam  received  the  perfections  of  his  being 
whether  at  or  after  his  creation,  the  consequences  of  the  loss  of  those 
perfections  would  be  the  same  both  to  himself  and  his  descendents. 

Taylor  however  went  on  to  deny  that  the  depravation  of  man's 
nature  after  the  fall  was  so  total  as  had  been  generally  apprehended; 
and  to  attack  the  conclusions  of  the  Westminster  divines,  who  main- 
tained not  only  that  man  was  '  veiy  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness,' but  that  he  was  altogether  perverted,  and  incapable  of  any  thing 
but  evil. 

He  asserted  on  the  contrary,  that  amid  the  deplorable  ruin  of  the 
world  some  fragments  of  the  divine  image  might  yet  be  discovered; 
that  not  only  freedom  of  will  remained,  but  that  in  some  particular 
cases  the  tendency  of  man  was  on  the  side  of  virtue.  "  A  man  can- 
not naturally  hate  God",  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  Him  ...  A  man 
naturally  loves  his  parents;  he  naturally  hates  some  sort  of  unclean- 
ness:  he  naturally  loves  and  preserves  himself;  and  all  those  sins 
which  are  unnatural,  are  such  which  nature  hates;  and  the  law  of 

»  Note  (YY.)  Evil,  chap.  iv.  sect  8.  p.  211.  ed.  Can- 

"  Bull,  Discourse  on  the  First  Cotc-  tab.  [et  Lond.  Svo.  1782.] 

nant.     Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  1066.  [Svo.  ■  [vol  vii.  p.  276.] 

Lond.  I714.]—King  on  the  Origin  of 
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nature  oommands  all  the  great  instances  of  virtue^  and  marks  out  all 
the  groat  lines  of  justice/'  '^  Here  only  our  nature  is  defective :  we 
do  not  naturally  know^  nor  yet  naturally  love^  those  supernatural  ex- 
cellencies which  are  appointed  and  commanded  by  God  as  the  means 
of  bringing  us  to  a  supernatural  condition;  that  is^  without  God's 
graoe^  and  the  renovation  of  the  Spirit^  we  cannot  be  saved/' 

Here  too  it  is  probable  that  most  Arminians  will  agree  that  he  had 
a  joster  view  of  human  nature  as  it  now  exists^  and  pursued  a  more 
correct  interpretation  of  some  wdl-known  passages  of  scripture,  than 
his  opponents.  He  has  here  in  fact  said  no  more  than  bishop  Butler 
and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  have  both  maintained  in  discussing  the 
same  intricate  subject<>. 

The  fact  is  indeed  that  with  the  allowances  which  all  these  divines 
have  made,  the  d^erence  between  their  view  of  man's  corruption  and 
that  which  is  taken  by  the  Galvinists,  is  not  as  to  any  practical  con- 
sequence worth  disputing.  Both  sides  allow  that  man  is  so  far  fallen 
as  to  be  nnaUe  without  grace  to  rise  to  heaven  or  escape  everlasting 
pamshment;  and  Taylor  in  particular  has  in  many  of  his  argumen- 
tative, and  bH  his  devotional  passages,  admitted  in  the  humblest  lan- 
guage his  vileness,  his  helplessness,  his  worthlessness.  But  if  the  ruin 
be  ^ectual,  it  signifies  little  whether  it  be  total ;  and  if  man  is  by 
nature  the  heir  of  wrath,  it  is  a  question  of  very  inferior  importance 
whether  there  may  or  may  not  be  some  scattered  good  qualities  yet 
remaining  about  him  which  may  make  a  difference  in  his  final  lot,  so 
&r  at  least  as  a  mitigation  of  punishment.  Augustine  himself  never 
tanght  that  Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius  were  to  be  ranked  in  the 
same  category  of  eternal  suffering  with  Simon  Magus  and  Nero ;  but 
Augustine  nevertheless,  like  the  Bomish  church,  and  the  Calvinists, 
was  peremptory  in  consigning  them  to  some  portion  of  everlasting 
misery :  and  in  fact  if  it  be  allowed  that  no  flesh  can  escape  except 
through  Christ,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  would  escape  from 
these  revolting  consequences,  to  suppose,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
an  extension  of  the  merits  of  Christ  s  blood,  and  the  help  of  His  holy 
Spirit,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  church,  and  the  list  of  those 
who  have  heard  the  tidings  of  salvation. 

This  Taylor  appears,  from  some  expressions  in  his  '  Further  expli- 
cations/ to  have  suspected  p.  But  he  has  not  followed  up  this  pre- 
sumption to  any  length,  and  in  consequence  fluctuates  between  Au- 
gustine and  Pelagius,  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  mercy  of  God 
to  assent  to  the  harsh  doctrines  of  the  first;  too  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  spiritual  illumination  to  embrace  the  self-flattery  of  the 
second. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  however  ift  which  he  has  under- 
rated the  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression.  He  conceives  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  its  immediate  consequences,  were  answerable 

•  Butler's  Analogy,  pp.  81  and  135,      i.]  pp.  2 — 4. 
[cited  hy]  Tomline,  Kefut  Calv.  [chap.  »  [vol.  vii.  p.  318  sq.] 
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oTily  for  a  small,  '  the  smallest  part/  of  the  present  oormptioD  of 
our  species.  "  It  is  not  his  fault  alone,  nor  oun  alone,  ana  neiths 
of  us  is  innocent/' . .  "A  great  part  is  a  natural  impotency,  and  tlie 
other  is  brought  in  by  our  own  folly/'  He  imputes  it  in  gmt 
part^  to  the  ''  many  concurrent  causes  of  evil  which  have  influenoe 
upon  communities  of  men,  such  as  are,  evil  examples,  the  MmilifaA 
of  Adam's  transgression,  vices  of  princes,  wars,  imparity,  ignoranoe^ 
error,  false  principles,  flattery,  interest,  fear,  partiality,  aathoritj,  eril 
laws,  heresy,  schism,  spite  and  ambition,  natural  inclination,  and  other 

Erincipiaut  causes,  which,  proceeding  from  the  natural  weakness  of 
uman  constitution,  are  the  fountain  and  proper  causes  of  many  cqh- 
sequent  evils." 

Surely  to  represent  those  as  'concurrent'  causes,  which,  by  his  own 
account  of  them,  proceed  from  the  great  and  common  cause,  is  nei- 
ther good  logic  nor  good  divinity.  It  is  not  even  correct  to  say  thit 
the  evil  which  is  within  us,  and  always  ready  to  break  forth  on  ooo^ 
sion,  is  materially  increased  by  what  are  at  most  its  exciting  causes, 
and  some  of  which  are  only  the  different  modes  and  places  m  which 
the  same  internal  corruption  shews  itself. 

If  it  were  true  which  he  supposes,  after  S.  Chrysostom',  that 
''Adam  having  begun  the  principal  of  sin,  we  have  added  the  in- 
terest;" that  "every  age  grows  worse,  and  adds  some  iniquity  of  its 
own  to  the  former  examples,"  we  should  have  long  since  arrived  at 
an  insuperable  and  insufferable  height  of  iniquity;  the  earth  would 
have  loathed  us  as  she  loathed  the  &naanites,  and  the  'cursed  race' 
would  have  been  ere  now  exterminated  by  its  increasing  vices  and 
violence. 

But  experience  reads  us  a  lesson  extremely  different.  She  gives  us 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  given  form  of  society  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  has  less  than  its  share  of  peculiar  occasions  of  eviL  If 
civilized  and  polished  society  has  more  temptations,  it  has  also  more 
salutary  restraints ;  and  even  the  dangers  which  beset  such  a  state  of 
existence,  are,  if  more  numerous,  hardly  so  formidable  as  those  of 
the  earlier  and  ruder  pages  of  history,  where  force  is  the  law,  and  the 
strong  man,  and  he  only,  '  does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes/ 
So  far  from  a  progressive  increase  of  wickedness,  from  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  golden  age,  deteriorated  slowly  into  silver,  brass,  and  iron ; 
we  find  on  the  contrary,  while  the  family  of  man  was  small,  and  the 
intercourse  of  man  with  God  not  yet  unfrequent;  while  want  and 
tyranny,  and  the  snares  of  larger  communities,  were  unknown,  and 
while  the  recent  punishment  of  the  species,  and  the  dreadful  forms 
of  the  cherubim  yet  visible  on  the  ascent  to  paradise,  must  have  pre- 
vented all  causes  of  depravity,  but  the  one  great  cause,  from  operating, 
the  first-bom  of  Adam,  for  a  very  small  offence,  if  any  offence  at  all, 
became  the  deliberate  murderer  of  his  brother.  And  while  the  natural 
life  of  man  was  yet  a  thousand  years ;  while  the  penitent  father  and 

•«  [p.  277  sq.]  »  [p.  288.] 
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monfticb  of  men  was  scarcely  cold  in  his  grave^  we  read  of  the  earth 
being  foil  of  violencey  and  of  sins  which  called  down  a  common  de- 
ttmdion  on  all  bat  a  single  family. 

These  beta  may  convince  us  that  we  suffer  not  from  a  slowly  accu- 
mulated burden^  bat  firom  a  malady  at  once  contracted ;  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  access  of  wickedness  was  slighter 
than  its  more  confirmed  stages ;  or  that  any  one  age  of  the  world  has 
soflBkaent  reason  to  complain  of  a  greater  abundance  of  iniquity  than 
its  fellows.  On  the  whole  perhaps  the  more  poUshed  and  educated 
ages  have  the  advanta^,  and  the  admonition  of  Protagoras'  might 
apply  to  those  who  desure  the  homeliness  of  a  more  simple  state  of 
society; — 

OSra»9  olov  kclL  vvp,  6ams  <roi  ^iiccfraro?  (fxiCverai  &vBp(oiro9  tcSp 
ip  pdfAOis  Koi  ivOpJynoi^  r€$p<ifJLfiipoiiP,  bUatop  avrbp  €tvai,  koX  brjfii- 
wpyip  Toirov  rov  irpiyimroi,  €l  bioi  avrip  KpCv€a6ai  irpbi  iipOpfairovs 
stff  fufrc  V€ub€Ca  i<m  /iifrc  biKaarrjpia,  firiT€  vofioi,  firjb^  SLpayidf  firi^ 
^Itia  biavavris  ivayKiCovaa  iipenjs  ^TTifxeXeio^ai*  ^lAA'  €t€v  iypioL 
ruf€Sf  otot  V€p  ots  iripvai  ^€p€Kpirqs  6  ttoii^t^s  ibCba^^v  M  AqvaCi^* 
H  aip6bpa  kp  Tols  rowCroi^  ^tvOpiiiroi^  y€v6fi€vos,  &<rn€p  o\  kp  iKcCpi^ 
rip  xop^  luadpBpayjToi,  dyairfja'ais  iv  €l  iprvxois  EifpvpdT<j^  Koi  ^pv- 
pdpiq,  Kol  ivoKoffivpaC  &v  voS&p  rifp  t&p  kv66b€.  ipSp^ap  TropripCop, 

lliere  are  other  incidental  topics  in  the  essay  on  Bepentance^  and 
its  apologies^  on  which  the  dicta  of  Taylor  must  be  received  with 
caation.  He  in  one  passage,  while  reckoning  up  the  causes  which 
have  added  to  the  stooc  of  Adam's  original  corruption,  mentions  as 
one  of  them  the  silence  of  God,  during  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world, 
on  the  subject  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave^. 

''The  first  great  cause  of  an  universal  impiety  is  that  at  first  Ood 
had  made  no  promises  of  heaven ;  He  had  not  propounded  any  glori- 
ous rewards  to  be  as  an  argument  to  support  the  superior  faculty 
against  the  inferior,  that  is,  to  make  the  will  choose  the  best  and  leave 
the  worst,  and  to  be  as  a  reward  for  suffering  contradiction/' . . ''  If 
Qod  had  been  pleased  to  have  promised  to  Adam  the  glories  He  hath 

Somised  to  us,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  had  fallen  so  easily.  But 
e  did  not,  and  so  he  fell,  and  all  the  world  followed  his  example, 
and  most  upon  this  account;  till  it  pleased  God,  after  He  had  tried 
the  world  with  temporal  promises,  and  found  them  also  insufficient, . . 
to  cause  us  to  be  bom  anew  by  the  revelations  and  promises  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  inconsistency  with  which  a  ^Titer,  who  is  the 
strenuous  advocate  of  man's  free-will,  lest  God  should  be  suspected 
to  be  the  author  of  sin,  imputes  to  God  in  almost  express  words,  a 
suppression  of  those  lights  which  only  are  effectual  to  keep  men  from 
sin;  there  are  few  mistakes  more  palpable,  or  more  easily  refuted, 
tlmn  that  which  supposes  the"  ancient  Israelites,  or  their  patriarchal 

■  Plato,  ProUg.  opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  121,  cd.  Bipont.  [8vo.  1782.] 
«  [toI.  yil  p.  276  iq.] 
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ancestors,  to  have  been  without  a  knowledge  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  The  book  of  Job  (perhaps  the  oldest  in  the  world)  exprea^ 
acknowledges  it ;  S.  Paul,  when  reasoning  on  the  words  of  Jacob  le- 
specting  his  pilgrimage,  speaks  in  a  manner  which  proves  that^  in  Us 
opinion,  the  father  of  the  tribes  expected  such  an  enduring  city;  the 
repeated  promises  of  the  Messiah  to  arise  from  the  race  of  AIhiJiiiii, 
could  have  been  no  comfort  to  those  who  were,  many  generations  be- 
fore His  coming,  to  be  laid  to  sleep  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  unless 
they  expected  that  they  also  were  to  awaken,  and,  with  their  descend- 
ents,  to  share  in  the  privileges  which  that  great  Redeemer  was  to 
purchase.  It  is  humiliating  to  see  any  men  of  genius  and  leaming 
involved  in  the  defence  of  such  a  paradox ;  but  what  shall  be  nm, 
when  those  men  are  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Warburton  ? 

Still,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  in  the  practical  and  devotional 
parts,  and  even  in  those  chapters  which  exclusively  contain  the  eno- 
neous  assertions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  there  is  abundance  whieh 
may  be  read  with  admiration  and  improvement.  He  has  sifted  with 
uncommon  force  and  leaming  the  errors  of  Calvinism,  as  they  respeofc 
the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  and  the  damnation  of  unbaptizea  infimts. 
His  defence  of  free-will  from  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  will, 
though  shorter,  bear  no  unfavourable  comparison  with  bishop  Tom- 
line's  learned  and  able  treatise  on  the  same  subject ;  and  on  the  wholes 
though  the  work  is  by  no  means  faultless,  it  is  still  the  work  of  tbe 
same  author  with  tbe '  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  and  the  '  Holy  Living 
and  Dying.' 

Having  thus  largely  discussed  the  difference  which  on  the  topic  of 
original  sin  existed  between  Taylor  and  the  majority  of  the  church  of 
England,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the 
works  in  which  he  re-stated  and  justified  his  peculiar  opinion,  the 
letters  to  Warner,  and  that  to  the  countess  of  Devonshire. 

I  pass  on  therefore  to  the  essay  which  follows  next  in  the  series, 
and  which  is  also  dedicated  to  Warner ;  his  '  Beal  presence  and  spiri- 
tual of  Christ  in  the  blessed  Sacrament,  proved  against  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation  :'  a  powerful  and  learned  disquisition,  of  which 
the  conclusions  and  doctrines  deserve  unqualified  praise ;  though  even 
here  a  desire  to  conciliate  his  antagonists,  or  an  anxiety  to  raise  as 
high  as  possible  the  honour  of  the  christian  altar,  has  involved  liim 
occasionally  in  an  illogical  mode  of  reasoning,  and  thrown  a  needless 
obscurity  around  a  plain  doctrine  of  the  protestant  church,  and  some 
very  clear  and  comfortable  texts  of  scripture. 

Thus  he  begins"  with  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  protestants  as  to 
Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament,  as  if  it  were  that  "  the  symbols 
become  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  after  a  sacra- 
mental, that  is,  in  a  spiritual,  real  manner ;  so  that  all  that  worthily 
communicate  do  by  faith  receive  Christ  really,  effectually,  and  to  ail 

■  [vol.  vi.  p.  13  sq.] 
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the  purposes  of  His  passion/'    In  these  words  bis  meaning  is  pretty 
evident^  bnt  his  nuuiner  of  expression  is  hardly  accurate. 

How  does  he  understand  the  word  'sacramental?'  He  would  pro- 
bably answer^  that  a  sacrament  is  a  symbol ;  a  sign  of  something  be- 
sides itself, '  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  thing  intended,  and  a 
pledge  to  assure  us  thereof/  in  the  present  instance  then  it  is  a  sign 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  it  is  a  means  whereby  our  souls  partake 
in  the  graces  flowing  from  His  sacrifice,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  of 
our  participation  in  those  benefits.  But  with  '  sacramental,'  in  this 
sense,  the  term  '  real'  is  utterly  inconsistent,  inasmuch  as  the  change 
which  'sacramental'  impUes  is  figurative  and  conventional  only*  If 
a  counter  is  taken  to  pass  for  a  guinea,  a  change  has  undoubtedly 
taken  place  in  its  virtues  and  its  effects,  but  it  has  not  become  a  real 
golden  coin.  It  is  conventionally  worth  more  than  it  was,  but  it  is 
ivory  and  a  counter  stiU.  And  though  we  reverence  the  bread  and 
wine  after  consecration,  as  the  authentic  image  of  the  body  and  blood 
rf  Him  who  died  for  us,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  any  '  real'  change 
has  taken  place  in  their  nature,  though  they  have  undoubtedly  become 
the  means  of  our  obtaining  a  spiritual  blessing.  There  are  in  scrip- 
ture two  meanings  of  the  word  '  spiritual :'  tiie  one,  something  de» 
tached  from  and  superior  to  matter ;  which  is  apparently  the  sense 
in  winch  8.  Paul  (in  Taylor's  own  illustration)  contrasts  the  heavenly 
or  spiritual  tabernacle  with  that  tent  which  Moses  set  up  as  its  image : 
the  other,  what  we  should  more  usually  express  by  '  virtual,'  as  when 
the  same  apostle  speaks  of  himsdf  as  present  in  spirit,  in  the  sentence 
pronouncea  in  his  absence,  but  by  his  authority,  on  the  incestuous 
Corinthian.  In  this  latter  sense,  the  thing  signified  or  represented  is 
always  spiritually  present  with  its  sign  or  representation,  provided  that 
this  last  is,  in  the  first  place>  authentic ;  and,  secondly,  empowered  to 

S reduce  the  same  effect  which  its  principal,  if  present,  would  have 
one.  Thus  Christ  was  spiritually  present  as  a  Eedeemer  and  a  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  in  all  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  law  which  by  God's  appoint* 
ment  shadowed  out  the  benefits  which  His  death  was  to  bestow,  and 
conveyed  a  share  in  those  benefits  to  the  Israelites  who  partook  in 
them  faithfully. .  And  this,  as  I  conceive,  is  the  sense  in  which  He  is 
also  apprehended  to  be  present  in  His  capacity  of  victim,  and  to  give 
His  body  and  blood  for  our  spiritual  support  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist. 

But  this  virtual  presence  is  so  far  from  a  '  real'  one,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  it.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Bomanists, 
who  maintiiin  the  latter  in  its  grossest  sense,  contend  so  strongly 
against  the  former;  so  that  the  word  'real,'  as  Taylor  has  intro- 
duced it,  is  unmeaning  or  worse ;  inasmuch  as  for  the  elements  to  be 
'redly'  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  the  very  thing 
for  wmch  the  Bomanists  plead,  and  which  is  at  complete  variance 
with  Taylor's  previous  statement,  as  well  as  with  all  his  subsequent 
arguments. 
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Stilly  it  may  be  urged,  the  doctrine  of  Taylor  is  really  the  Aodm 
of  the  reformed  charches;  as,  where  the  church  of  En^and  teachn 
that  "  the  body  and  blood  of  Chriat  are  Terily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper/'  and  where  Ctlna 
maintains  that ''  in  the  supper,  Jesus  Christ  (Viz.  His  body  and  Uood) 
is  truly  and  indeed  given  under  the  signs  of  bread  and  wine." 

But  neither  of  these  expressions  favour  the  reality  of  the  preaeno^ 
though  both  explicitly  set  forth  the  efficacy  of  the  symbols.  Then 
are  very  different  assertions,  and  in  common  life  a  distinction  is  ooi- 
tinually  made  between  them.  An  estate  is  conveyed  by  the  ddifoj 
of  the  title-deeds,  a  kingdom  by  the  imposition  of  a  crown.  Ths 
enjoyment  and  possession  both  of  tiie  one  and  the  other  become  firan 
that  time  real  and  actual,  though  the  estate  may  be  in  Gombediody 
while  the  transaction  of  exchange  or  purchase  takes  place  in  London; 
and  though  unquestionably  the  kingdoms  of  Gkeat  Britain  and  Lekid 
are  not  really  within  that  golden  mde  which  is  the  pledge  and  sign 
of  sovereign^.  What  indeed  is  the  meaning  of  any  thing  being  pe- 
sent  under  its  symbols  or  representations,  umess  it  be  that  the  tmng 
itself  is  not  there,  but  that  there  is  something  else  which  supplies  ite 
place  7  Or  what  but  this  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  spiritual  jvesenee 
of  a  substance  ?  It  is  plain  then  that  our  reformers,  in  denying  tiis 
bodily  change  of  the  elements,  admitted  no  real  clumge  in  thasi  it 
all;  though  they  did  not  fail  to  recognise  the  presence  of  a  divine 
power,  wUch  communicated  to  those  who  partook  in  them  fidthfolfyi 
a  share  in  the  sacrifice,  and  an  union  with  the  mystical  hodj,  of  toe 
Lamb  slain  on  Calvary. 

But  though  he  has  thus  encumbered  his  proposition  with  unneces- 
sary difficulties,  and  expressed  it  in  terms  which  hardly  express  the 
meaning  of  those  whom  he  defends;  yet  the  proposition  itself,  that 
Cbrist^s  body  is  no  otherwise  than  spiritually  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment, he  has  established  in  his  foUowing  sections  with  great  acute- 
ness  and  learning. 

He  begins^  by  proving  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  not 
found  in  scripture :  first,  by  the  admission  of  some  of  the^most  cele- 
brated doctors  of  the  Eomish  church ;  secondly,  by  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  two  principal  passages  which  are  usually  urged  in  its 
behalf,  the  sixth  chapter  of  S.  John,  and  the  words  in  which  our 
Saviour  instituted  the  sacraments. 

On  the  first  of  these  he  has  perhaps  gone  too  far  in  denying  that 
it  relates  to  the  sacrament  at  all,  or  to  any  but  Christ's  doctrine,  and 
the  faith  which  lays  hold  on  it.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  strange  that,  if  Christ  had  not  in 
this  instance  also  intended  to  allude  to  the  eucharist,  He  should 
afterwards,  when  speaking  of  another  thing,  describe  it  in  words  not 
merely  like,  but  identical. 

Taylor  indeed  urges,  that  if  the  eucharist  were  intended,  it  would 
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fottow  ihat  no  naan  could  be  saved  without  partaking  in  it;  and  there- 
fote  thai  infants,  fools,  and  persons  who  are  impeded  by  restraint  or 
distanc^  must  all  necessarily  perish.  But  this  argument  is  worth 
little,  since  it  would  only  put  the  one  sacrament  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  other,  as  being  in  itAjecto  capaci  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace  and  salvation,  without  necessarily  inferring  *that  they  who 
have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  are  to  perish,  any  more  than  the 
penitent  thief  perished  for  want  of  baptism.  No  man  is  bound  to 
an  impossibility;  but  a  neglect  of  the  appointed  means,  when  in 
our  power,  may  be  damnable  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the 
other.  And  this  is  all  which  necessarily  follows  from  the  supposition 
that  Christ  intended  the  sacrament,  when  He  said,  '' Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life 
in  you.'' 

He  is  more  successful  however,  when  he  goes  on  to  observe  that 
•opposing  it  to  refer  to  the  sacrament,  it  is  plain  that  the  eating  and 
drinking  here  spoken  of  must  not  be  material  but  spiritual;  first, 
because  the  men  of  Capernaum  were  reproved  for  understanding  His 
expfessions  in  tiieir  gross  and  literal  sense ;  secondly,  because  who-> 
ever  eats  Christ's  flesh  hath  eternal  life :  but  this  must  be  meant  of 
a  spiritual  eating,  and  one  which  is  effected  by  faith  alone;  since,  if 
the  eating  were  bodily,  and  the  elements,  as  the  Bomanists  pretend, 
woe  changed  in  substance,  the  wicked  might  eat  Christ  as  well  as 
the  worthy  communicant.  But  ag^u,  what  Christ  calls  His  body. 
He  also  calls  bread,  ver.  51,  8;  if  therefore  the  words  are  taken 
Uterall^,  they  may  prove  consubstantiation,  but  not  transubstantia- 
tion,  suice  the  last  implies  a  total  change  of  the  element :  and  con- 
substantiation  even  the  Bomanists  allow  to  be  impossible. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  words  of  institution  he  invalidates 
with  equal  success.  In  the  first  place  he  observes,  that  out  of  the 
whole  sentence,  "Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body,''  &c.  the  church  of 
Borne  separates,  Hoc  est  corpus  tneum,  and  says  that  "  these  words, 
pronounced  by  the  priest  with  due  intention,  do  effect  the  change  of 
the  bread  into  Christ's  body."  "  But  by  what  argument  can  it  be 
proved  that  these  words,  '  take  and  eat,'  are  not  as  effective  of  the 
change  as  Hoc  est  corpus  meum  ?  If  they  be,  then  the  taking  and 
eating  do  consecrate,  and  it  is  not  Christ's  body  till  it  is  taken  and 
eaten ;  and  then,  when  that  is  done,  it  is  so  no  more ;  and  besides 
that  reservation,  circumgestation,  adoration,  elevation  of  it,  must  of 
themselves  fall  to  the  ground,  it  will  also  follow  that  it  is  Christ's 
body  only  in  a  mystical,  spiritual,  and  sacramental  manner.  That 
Chnst  used  these  words  is  true,  and  so  He  used  all  the  other;  but 
did  not  tell  which  were  the  consecrating  words,  nor  appoint  them 
to  use  these  words,  but  to  do  the  thing,  and  so  to  remember  and 
represent  His  death." 

8.  Basil,  he  goes  on  to  urge,  aflBrms  that  the  form  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  eucharist  is  not  delivered  to  us ;  and  S.  Gregory 
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teaches  thafc  "  the  apostles  consecrated  the  eucharist  only  by  atjuf 
the  Lord's  prayer ;  and  above  all,  it  is  apparent  that  the  apostles  du 
not  suppose  these  words  to  be  of  so  vital  importance  to  the  effican  of 
the  sacrament  as  the  church  of  Bome  maintains,  since  the  evai^mts 
and  S.  Paul  write  these  very  expressions  differently.  >. 

But  if  the  Roman  catholics  make  use  of  these  words  in  a  pioperi 
not  in  a  figurative  sense,  then  it  is  a  declaration  of  something  alradf 
in  being,  and  not  effective  of  any  thing  after  it  £ii  is  'is,'  not 
'  shall  l^  /  but ''  by  the  confession  of  ike  Boman  doctors,  the  breai 
is  not  transubstantiated  till  the  urn  in  meum  be  (ynte  oat/'  ^'Th^ 
afiirm  that  it  is  made  Christ's  body,  b;^  saying  it  ia  Christ's  body; 
but  their  saying  so  must  suppose  the  tmng  done,  or  else  their  saving 
so  is  false ;  and  if  it  be  done  before,  then  to  say  it,  does  not  do  it  il 
all,  because  it  is  done  already."  The  thing  is  simple,  if  the  wordi 
are  regarded  as  declaratory  only  of  the  designation  of  the  elements; 
but  if  a  change  is  to  be  operated,  at  what  time  does  this  chaiqp 
begin  ?  and  how,  when  it  is  at  most  only  inchoate  can  we  speak  of 
it  as  completed  ? 

But,  what  is  stronger  aai  more  to  the  purpose  than  all  this  inge- 
nious fencing  with  the  Bomanists  at  their  own  weaponsi,  he  remindi 
us^  that '  as  the  eucharist  itself  was  in  the  external  and  ritual  part  in 
imitation  of  a  sacramental  custom  already  in  use  among  tiie  Jews; 
so  also  were  the  veiy  words  which  Christ  spoke  an  imitation  of  the 
words  which  were  used'  in  that  ancient  ceremony.  The  Jews  said, 
'This  is  the  bread  of  sorrow  which  our  fathers  ate  in  Egypt,  this 
is  the  passover ;'  and  this  passover  was  called  'the  body  ofthe  pas- 
chal Iamb;'  nay,  it  was  odled  'the  body  of  our  Saviour,'  and  'oor 
Saviour'  himself.  "  So  that  here  the  words  were  made  ready  fof 
Clirist,  and  made  His  by  appropriation.  .  .  He  is  the  true  passover, 
which  He  then  afiSrming,  called  that  which  was  the  antitype  of  the 
passover,  .  .  the  'body'  of  the  true  passover,  to  wit,  in  the  same 
sacramental  sense  in  which  the  like  words  were  affirmed  in  the 
Mosaical  passover." 

But,  as  an  additional  reason  to  make  us  conclude  that  Christ 
called  the  bread  His  body  in  a  figurative  sense,  he  urges  that,  in  the 
language  which  He  spoke  there  is  no  word  which  can  express  «t^i- 
fcal;  but  they  use  the  word  'is.'  "The  Hebrews  and  the  Syrians 
always  join  the  names  of  the  signs  with  the  thing  signified;  and 
since  the  verv  essence  of  a  sign  is  to  signify,  it  is  not  an  improper 
elegancy  in  those  languages  to  use  esi  for  significatJ*  In  the  ^w 
testament  the  same  maimer  of  speaking  is  retained,  as  he  proves 
from,  'The  field  'is'  the  world,'  'I  'am'  the  door,'  'My  Father  'is' 
the  husbandman,'  '  the  candlesticks  '  are'  the  churches,'  &c. 

It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  believe  that  Christ  spoke  on  this  occa- 
sion as  He  spoke  on  others ;  more  particularly  since  the  very  insti- 
tution of  the  sacrament  is  in  itself  representative,  significant,  and 
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Mymmemoraiive  (according  both  to  S.  Paul  and  oar  Saviour  bim- 
nlf)  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  latter. 

And  that  all  sacraments  and  transactions  of  the  kind  were  in 
■ndent  days  accompanied  with  figurative  and  significant  words  and 
actions^  he  proves  by  the  fact  that  fivtrnjpiov  is  the  word  used  by 
the  Greeks  to  express  our  word  'sacrament/  that  in  Exodus  the 
paschal  lamb  is  called  'the  passover/  that  is,  the  passing  of  the 
angel  over  the  houses  of  Israel ;  and  that  this  instance  is  so  much 
the  more  apposite,  because  it  is  the  forerunner  of  the  blessed  eucha- 
list,  which  succeeded  that,  as  baptism  did  circumcision. — In  this 
manner  six  sections  are  occupied* 

In  the  seventh  section*  he  establishes  the  same  figurative  explica- 
tion of  the  words  from  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  institu- 
tion; from  the  fact  that  before  His  passion  His  body  was  not  really 
broken  nor  His  blood  shed,  so  that  the  broken  bread  and  the  wine 
ponied  out  must  have  been  His  body,  not  truly,  but  figuratively ;  from 
the  presumption  that  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  apostles  under- 
stood it  in  the  literal  sense,  when  they  saw  His  body  stand  by,  un- 
bioken,  alive,  integral,  hypostatical ;  and  that,  as  the  words  of  insti- 
tution shew  that  it  was  designed  to  represent  His  death  which  was 
then  future,  it  could  not  be  necessary  or  useful  to  introduce  on  such 
an  occasion  His  real  body ;  since  if  this  had  been  the  case,  the  shadow 
would  have  become  the  substance,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  fc^  the 
WIS  of  the  world  would  have  taken  place  before  His  sufferings  on 
mount  Calvary. 

What  follows*  is  admirably  clear  and  rational : — 

"  It  is  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  mystery  to  say  it  is  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  only,  or  His  blood ;  but  it  is  ex  j)arte  rei 
a  sacrament  of  the  death  of  His  body :  and  to  us  a  participation  or 
an  exhibition  of  it,  as  it  became  benefici^  to  us ;  that  is,  as  it  was 
emcified,  as  it  was  our  sacrifice.  And  this  is  so  wholly  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  order  of  the  words,  and  the  body  of 
the  circumstances,  that  it  is  next  to  that  which  is  evident  in  itself, 
and  needs  no  further  light  but  the  considering  the  words  and  the 
design  of  the  institution :  especially  since  it  is  consonant  to  the  style 
fi  scripture  in  the  sacrament  of  the  passover,  and  veiy  many  other 
instances.  It  wholly  explicates  the  nature  of  the  mystery,  it  recon- 
ciles our  duty  with  the  secret,  it  is  free  of  all  inconvenience,  it  pre- 
jadices  no  right>  nor  hinders  any  real  effect  it  hath  or  can  have ;  and 
it  makes  the  mysteiy  intelligible  and  prudent,  fit  to  be  discoursed  of 
and  inserted  into  the  rituals  of  a  wise  religion.'^ 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  sections  he  £scusses  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced firom  s<9ripture  in  favour  of  trahsubstantiation,  and  -adduces 
many  scriptural  arguments  for  the  opposite  side.  In  the  tenth  he 
shews  at  considerable  length  the  absurdity  of  believing  any  thing 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  senses. 

■[p.  67.]  •[p.  70] 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  able  parts  of  the  treatise,  in 
which  he  discusses  many  important  questions;  of  God's  pow^;  of 
the  distinction  between  things  which  may  be  the  proper  subject  of  i 
miracle^  and  things  naturally  impossible;  of  the  different  properties 
of  body  and  of  spirit ;  of  the  distinction  between  a  bdief  in  transub- 
stantiation  and  in  the  holy  Trinity ;  of  the  remarkable  circamstaDOcs 
under  which  Christ  appeared  to  the  apostles  after  His  resurrection; 
of  the  impossibility  of  conceivins  an  accident  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  its  substance^  and  of  the  absurd  and  even  blasphemous  conse- 
quences which  result  from  representing  the  body  of  Christ  as  con- 
tained under  the  accident  of  bread  and  wine.  The  whcde  is  a  treasoiy 
of  sound  logical  argument  and  acute  criticism ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  particular  specimen  which  would  not  be  too  long  for 
selection. 

The  twelfth  section  is  employed  in  shewing  the  oomparatiTely  recent 
introduction  of  the  doctrine  in  question  into  the  cburch»  and  that  it 
was  unknown^  or  at  least  not  received^  by  the  most  consideraUie  of 
the  fathers.  In  discussing  the  sentiments  of  some  of  these,  he  had 
certainly  expressions  to  encounter  which  might  have  per^ezed  an 
ordinary  controversialist;  but  Taylor's  knowledge  of  tneir  writings 
and  their  peculiar  style  was  so  extensive,  that  he  was  able  to  du- 
tinguish  with  remarkable  acuteness  between  assertions  which  really 
apply  to  the  point  in  question  and  those  which  are  equally  rooon- 
cilable  with  either  hypothesis;  those  which  prove  too  much,  or  those 
which  only  seem  to  tell  against  the  protestants  through  an  ignorasoe 
of  the  hyperbolical  language  usual  with  the  writers  of  those  ages. 

To  these  alleged  testimonies  he  opposes  many  others,  from  Ter- 
tullian,  Origen,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  Ephrem 
Syrus,  Epiphanius,  Macarius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Amorose, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Augustine  and  G^asius. 

He  very  sensibly  remarks  that  as  his  object  is  to  prove  a  n^^tive, 
and  to  shew  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  not  the  uni- 
versal or  catholic  doctrine  of  the  church,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  produce  a  general  consent,  or  even  a  majority  of  the  ancient  writers ; 
since  if  even  a  smaller  number  of  the  eldest  and  most  considerable 
dissented,  it  is  plain  that  the  doctrine  which  he  opposed  could  not 
answer  to  the  rule  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
qiwd  ab  omnibus.  He  also  observes  that  though  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion, hyperbolical  expressions  of  love  and  reverence,  and  other  causes 
of  the  same  kind,  may  have  led  the  fathers  to  use  many  phrases 
stronger  than  their  sober  opinion  warranted  on  the  side  of  the  Bomish 
doctors ;  yet  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  real  bodily  presence 
they  would  never  have  spoken  that  which  they  did  not  seriously  be- 
lieve and  intend  to  maintain,  inasmuch  as  it  could  never  be  their  ob- 
ject to  undervalue  or  diminish  from  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the  holy 
sacrament. 

He  remarks,  that  so  far  was  transubstantiation  from  being  a 
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catholic  doctrine,  that  it  was  fiercely  dispated  amoug  catholics  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  bald;  when  the  contrary  was  maintained  by 
Babanos,  Bertram,  and  above  all  by  the  illustrious  scholar  Duns 
Scotos^  In  England,  much  later,  the  same  opinion  might  be  held 
nnblamed ;  and  even  the  Lateran  council  pronounced  nothing  against 
it;  though  thirty-six  years  after,  in  mccu,  a  council  of  only  fifty- 
four  prelates,  held  at  Bome,  thought  fit  to  declare  the  real  presence 
an  article  of  faith.  Stephen  bishop  of  Augustodunum  in  mc,  first 
invented  the  word  'transubstantiation/  "He  christened  the  article 
and  gave  the  name,  and  this  congregation  confirmed  it/' 

In  the  thirteenth  and  concluding  section  he  examines  the  practical 
part  of  the  dispute,  and  demonstrates,  against  the  Bomanists,  the 
danger  of  paying  divine  honour  to  that  which,  even  on  their  own 
principles  (through  many  circumstances  of  secret  imperfection,  in  the 
words  spoken,  the  intention,  or  the  personal  character  of  the  minis- 
ter,) may  be  no  more  than  bread,  and  which  no  good  or  sufficient 
argument  has  been  advanced  to  prove  that  it  can  be  God. 

He  relates,  on  the  authority  of  bishop  Andrewes,  a  remarkable  in- 
stance in  which  the  Jesuits  who  were  to  die  for  the  gunpowder  trea- 
son, refused  to  stake  their  salvation  on  their  assurance  that  the  bread 
and  wine  were  the  very  body  and  blood  which  had  been  sacrificed  for 
their  sins ;  and  when  Garnet  replied  that  though  the  general  doctrine 
was  certain,  a  man  might  well  doubt  of  the  particular  instance.  And 
he  urges  that  "as  we  must  pray  with  faith  and  without  doubting,  so 
it  is  fit  we  should  worship ;  and  yet  in  this  case,  and  upon  these  pre- 
mises, no  man  can  choose  but  doubt,  and  therefore  • .  he  ought  not  to 
worship :  Quod  dMta8  nefeceris" 

He  concludes  with  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  scandal  thus  given 
to  Jews  and  Turks,  and  the  ill  effects  of  the  example  on  heathen 
idolaters. 

The  style  of  this  essay,  as  well  as  of  those  which  follow  it,  is  easy, 
cIear,f[owing,  and  vigorous,  with  less  of  his  characteristic  eloquence  than 
some  of  those  productions  which  I  have  already  noticed,  but  extremely 
well  calculated  to  sustain  attention,  and  to  carry  his  reader  without 
&tigue  through  an  intricate  and  lengthened  argument.  There  are 
however  some  instances  of  eloquence  as  well  as  power,  and  there  are 
several  in  which  he  has  indulged  in  a  tone  of  sarcastic  humour,  which 
seems  to  shew  that  his  talent  for  satire  might  have  been  (had  he  chosen 
to  employ  it)  as  con^derable  as  any  of  his  other  powers  of  composi- 
tion. Such  a  passage  occurs  in  his  dedication^  where  he  observes 
that  because  the  doctrines  of  the  Eomish  church  "  met  with  opponents 
at  all  hands,  they  proceeded  to  a  more  vigorous  way  of  arguing :  they 
armed  legions  against  their  adversaries,  they  confuted  at  one  time  in 
the  town  of  Beziers  sixty  thousand  persons,  and  in  one  battle  disputed 
so  prosperously  and  acutely,  that  they  killed  about  ten  thousand  men 
that  were  sacramentaries :  and  this  Bellarmine  gives  as  an  instance  of 

^  [Rather,  by  Erigena ;  Duns  Scotus  was  later.]  «  [p.  6.] 
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the  marks  of  his  church ;  this  waj  of  ai^ohig  was  used  ia  ahnort  all 
the  coQotries  of  Christendom,  tQI  by  cnuidos,  mmaaacnB,  and  batting 
burnings,  and  the  constant  cami/na  and  bntdieiy  of  the  Inqoisitioiiy 
whicti  is  the  main  prop  of  the  papacr,  and  does  moie  than  7k  etPi^ 
tru9,  thej  prevailed  far  and  near,  and  men  drnrsi  not  oppose  the  eii- 
dence  wherebj  they  fought/'  Such  indignant  satiie  was  not  ill  em- 
ployed on  the  sanguinary  follies  of  popeiy.  But  of  this  kind  of  takot 
more  instances  are  to  be  found  in  his  tiro  snooeeding  essays. 

The  former  of  these  was,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice^ 
a  task  imposed  on  him  by  the  bishops  of  the  Irish  chorch,  and  elicited 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  gross  and  {neralent  superstitions  of  the  Iiish 
popolace.  It  is  however  not  a  work  addressed  to  that  populaoe;  in- 
deed from  some  expressions  in  his  preface,  he  seems  to  have  eii^ 
despaired  of  its  rendering  such  persons  any  immediate  service.  It  is 
addressed  throughout  to  the  Irish  clergy,  and  the  educated  part  of 
the  Irish  laity ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  work  (oat  of  the  many  whidi 
have  appeared,  and  in  their  time  done  good  service  to  the  canse  of 
protestantism)  so  well  calculated  to  answer  its  object^  or  to  excite  in 
the  mind  of  a  well-informed  papist  a  conviction  of  Uie  necessity  of 
reformation  in  his  own  church,  and  a  belief  that  this  necessaiy  woik 
has  been  competently  effected  in  ours. 

The  style  is  never  oratorical,  seldom  even  eloquent,  in  that  sense 
and  character  of  eloquence  which  a  person  who  has  formed  his  notions 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  from  his  sermons  and  devotional  works  would  anti- 
cipate. But  it  is  easy,  buoyant,  and  elastic,  effectually  removed  from 
the  opposite  c\nls  of  languor  or  inflation,  or  that  tediousness  which  is 
the  immediate  consequence  of  both.  The  English  is  thoroughly  good, 
natural,  and  unaffected ;  with  some  considerable  admixture  indm  of 
scholastic  terms ;  but  these,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  shorUy  giveni 
entirely  appropriate  to  his  subject  and  his  readers.  The  tone  of  Ids 
controversy  is  simple,  friendly,  and  affectionate ;  it  is  such  as  a  chris- 
tian bishop  may  well  hold  towards  the  people  of  his  charge;  and  he 
throughout  abstains,  with  christian  care,  from  imputing  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  party  opposed  to  him  a  concurrence  in,  or  even  a  know- 
ledge of,  the  odious  consequences  which  he  frequently  deduces  from 
their  opinions.  Against  penal  courses  of  every  kind  he,  in  his  pre- 
face, speaks  with  the  same  abhorrence  as  when  he  wrote  his  'liberty 
of  prophesying  /  and  the  spirit  of  his  treatise  is  the  mild  and  ingra- 
tiating spirit  of  an  apology  for  differing  from  the  Bomanists,  ratiier 
than  of  a  formal  attack  on  their  principles.  Even  his  satire  (of  which 
formidable  weapon  he  makes  aoundant  and  able  use)  is  conveyed 
under  the  form  of  '  banter,'  rather  than  of  scoff  or  insult.  WitJiout 
flattering  their  prejudices,  without  even  sparing  them,  he  talks  to  his 
adversaries  as  if  they  were  already  his  friends,  or  one  dav  to  become 
so.  And  above  all,  he  talks  to  them  as  a  Bomanist;  he  addresses 
them  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  writers,  their  ecclesiastical 
liistory,  their  schoolmen,  their  traditions,  and  their  prejudices;  a  per- 
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feet  familiarity  with  both  their  strong  and  their  weak  grounds;  a 
power  and  habit  of  appealing  to  their  own  writers  as  his  best  and 
most  frequent  authorities,  and  a  dexterity  which  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded in  opposing  the  contradictions  of  those  writers  to  each  other, 
laying  bare  their  fallacies,  and  gently  but  not  insolently  exciting  indig- 
nation against  their  corruptions,  and  a  smile  against  their  absurdities. 

To  confirm  protestants  in  their  religion,  it  may  or  it  may  not  have 
power.  It  presupposes  a  familiarity  with  Bomish  writers  which  pro- 
testants rarely  possess;  and  those  protestants  who  are  tempted  to 
diangc  their  rehgion  for  a  worse,  are  generally,  as  I  apprehend,  im- 
pelled to  do  so  by  some  single  broad  and  powerful,  though  mistaken 
principle  or  feeling,  which  is  too  concentrated  and  too  closely  in- 
trenched in  some  peculiarity  of  habit  or  intellect,  to  give  way  to  such 
a  war  of  detail  as  is  carried  on  by  Taylor. 

Bat  to  shake  the  former  opinions  of  an  intelligent  Boman  catholic, 
and  to  conciliate  him  for  the  reception  of  new, — ^to  detach  him  from 
an  implicit  confidence  in  his  ancient  guides,  without  inclining  him  at 
ihe  same  time  to  a  sceptical  aversion  from  all  guides  whatever, — to 
point  out  the  contradictions  of  a  false  religion,  without  making  all 
religion  appear  ridiculous, — ^I  know  no  work  which  has  greater  power 
than  the  'Dissuasive'  of  Taylor;  except  that  which  in  many  respects 
it  greatly  resembles,  the  Lelires  promndales  of  Pascal.  As  a  com- 
position these  last  perhaps  have  the  superiority  in  dramatic  effect,  from 
the  lively  and  eloquent  dialogue  in  which  the  first  part  is  conveyed, 
and  which  is  in  some  degree  carried  on  by  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
following  letters.  But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  observe,  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  merits  of  the  two  authors,  that  all  the  arguments,  the 
instances,  the  examples,  the  badinage  of  Taylor,  are  urged  for  the 
sake  of  a  definite  and  calculated  end ;  while  Pascal's  exposition  of  the 
morals  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  politics  of  the  court  of  Rome,  conduct 
to  consequences  which  the  author  was  not  prepared  to  adopt,  and 
from  which  he  would  have  shrunk  back  in  horror. 

The  'Dissuasive'  is  divided  into  three  chapters;  the  first  devoted 
to  the  exposure  of  the  different  innovations  which  the  church  and 
court  of  Rome  have  introduced  into  the  faith  and  devotions,  and  eccle- 
siastical government  of  Christians.  In  this  he  shews  that  the  power 
of  imposing  new  articles  of  belief  is  in  itself  a  comparatively  modern 
usurpation;  that  the  same  charge  of  noveltv  and  departure  from 
apostolic  and  primitive  authority  may  be  brought  against  indulgences, 
purgatory,  transubstantiation  and  half-communion,  the  injunction  of 
pubuc  prayers  in  a  foreign  or  obsolete  language,  the  veneration  of 
images,  the  pictures  of  Qod,  the  papal  supremacy,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  and  the  supposed  insufficiency  of  scripture  without  tradition. 

On  all  these  suojects  he  evinces  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  fathers, 
but  the  schoolmen,  the  divines  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  modem 
Bomish  disputants,  which  few  of  his  antagonists  could  equal,  and  per- 
haps still  fewer  protestants  could  have  suppUcd. 
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Against  the  alleged  power  of  the  church  to  dictate  au  article  of 
faith^  he  urses  the  words  of  S.  Paul,  Gal.  i.  8 ;  the  sentence  of  tin 
third  general  council,  held  at  Ephesus ;  and  the  notoriooa  abmei  o( 
this  power  by  the  Romish  church,  who  have  determined  points  o( 
history  in  opposition  to  known  authorities,  and  continually,  though 
gradually,  added  to  the  ancient  staple  of  orthodoxy. 

Against  the  antiquity  of  indulgences  he  brings  the  testimony  of 
many  of  their  own  writers,  and  &es  their  commencement  either  in 
the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centunr.  He  mgei 
the  perfect  silence  of  all  antiquity  on  the  subject,  ana  that  in  theii 
origin  they  were  no  abatement  of  any  supposed  sufferings  in  purga- 
tory, but  a  simple  absolution  from  some  part  of  that  penance  which 
the  confessor  had  imposed  on  his  living  penitent.  And  though  in* 
dulgences  were  in  the  time  of  the  fathers  unknown,  and  no  definite 
censure  of  them  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  their  writings,  jek 
there  are  in  those  writings,  as  weU  as  in  scripture,  very  many  passages 
destructive  of  the  principle  on  which  indulgences  rest;  as,  where  thi 
greatest  saints  are  enjoined  to  regard  themselves  as  unprofitaUe  ser- 
vants ;  where  we  are  taught  that  repentance  merely  consists  in  a  re- 
turn to  a  good  life  and  a  sound  and  active  faith;  and  more  parti- 
cularly where  we  find,  as  in  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  8.  Chiysostom, 
S.  Augustine,  and  S.  Bernard,  the  custom  discommended  of  going  to 
seek  pardon  of  sins  by  pilgrimage. 

The  same  subject  he  pursues  when  discussing  the  question  of  pnr* 
gatory,  which  doctrine  he  judiciously  distinguishes  from  the  really 
ancient  doctrine  or  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  of  which  hie 
proves  the  origin  to  reach  no  further  back  than  the  eleventh  centoiy 
after  Christ,  and  then  to  have  been  held  as  no  article  of  faith,  bi^ 
merely  a  speculative  opinion.  He  proves  its  derogation  from  the 
merits  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  instances  the  follv  of  those  l^nds 
on  the  credit  of  which  the  notion  first  gained  grouna  among  mankind. 
The  other  instances  contained  in  the  first  chapter^  he  follows  up  with 
the  same  critical  acumen,  and  concludes  with  the  observation,  that 
the  Romanists  "  have  taught  every  priest  that  can  scarce  understand 
his  breviary  (of  which  in  Ireland  there  are  but  too  many)  and  veiy 
many  of  the  people,  to  ask,  where  our  religion  was  before  Luther? 
Whereas  it  appears  by  the  premises,  that  it  is  much  more  easy  for  us 
to  shew  our  religion  before  Luther,  than  for  them  to  shew  theirs  be- 
fore Trent.  And  although  they  can  shew  too  much  practice  of  their 
religion  in  the  degenerate  ages  of  the  church,  yet  we  can  and  do 
clearly  shew  ours  in  the  purest  and  first  ages ;  and  can  and  do  draw 
lines  pointing  to  the  times  and  places  where  the  several  rooms  and 
stories  of  their  Babel  was  builded,  and  where  polished,  and  where 
furnished. 

"  But  when  the  keei)ers  of  the  field  slept,  and  the  enemy  had  sown 
tares,  and  they  had  choked  the  wheat,  and  almost  destroyed  it;  when 

«  [p.  226.] 
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Ae  world  complained  of  the  infinite  errors  in  the  church,  and  being 
oppressed  by  a  violent  power,  dorst  not  complain  so  much  as  they 
luia  cause;  and  when  they  who  had  cause  to  complain  were  yet 
iliemielTes  very  much  abused,  and  did  not  complain  in  all  they  might ; 
when  divers  excellent  persons, . .  when  almost  all  christian  princes  did 
ecHnplain  heavily  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  church  and  of  religion, 
and  no  remedy  could  be  had,  but  the  very  intended  remedy^'  (the 
general  council)  ''made  things  much  worse:  then  it  was  that  divers 
diiistian  kingdoms,  and  particularly  the  church  of  England, 

(Tom  primum  senio  docilis  sua  Bscula  Roma 
£rubait,  padet  exact!  jam  temporis,  odit 
Pneteritoa  foedia  cum  religionibus  annos,) 

being  ashamed  of  the  errors,  superstitions,  heresies,  and  impieties, 
which  had  deturpated  the  face  of  the  church,  looked  in  the  glass  of 
scariptore  and  pure  antiquity;  and  washed  away  those  stains  with 
which  time  and  inadvertencv  and  tyranny  had  besmeared  her;  and 
beinff  thus  cleansed  and  washed,  is  accused  by  the  Boman  parties  of 
novelty,  and  condemned  because  she  refuses  to  run  into  the  same 
excess  of  riot  and  deordination*  But  we  cannot  deserve  blame  who 
letom  to  our  ancient  and  first  health  by  preferring  a  new  cure  before 
an  old  sore/' 

The  second  chapter  relates  to  those  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  So- 
man church,  which  are  ''in  themselves,  or  in  their  true  and  immediate 
consequences,  direct  impieties,  and  give  warranty  to  a  wicked  life/' 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  after  exposing  the  danger  of  the  Bomish 
doctrines  as  to  the  legality  of  delaying  repentance ;  proving  the  in- 
efficacy  of  what  they  call  attrition,  and  the  defective  estimate  which 
they  make  of  that  contrition  which  only  can  find  favour  with  God ; 
pointing  out  the  practical  mischief  resulting  from  confession,  penance, 
and  satisfaction,  as  now  used  by  them ;  and  cross-examining  and  com- 
paring the  various  and  contradictory  requisites  which,  even  according 
to  the  estimate  of  their  own  doctors,  are  necessary  to  make  indul- 
gences available;  he  goes  on  to  discuss  their  erroneous  distinctions 
between  mortal  and  venial  sins ;  and  their  fancy  that  the  opinion  of 
one  grave  doctor  is  enough  to  make  a  matter  of  faith  or  duty  '  pro- 
bable/ 

He  here  instances  many  of  the  abominable  practical  tenets  which 
have  on  this  pretence  been  received,  or  at  least  tolerated ;  the  cases 
in  Toletanus,  noticed  by  Pascal^  that  "if  a  nobleman  be  set  upon, 
and  may  escape  by  going  away,  he  is  not  tied  to  it,  but  may  kill  him 
that  intends  to  strike  him  with  a  stick  f  that  '  mortal  sins  become 
venial  when  done  in  the  violence  of  passion  or  drunkenness;'  that 
"it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  expose  his  bastards  to  the  hospital,  to  con- 
ceal his  own  shame ;"  that '  if  one  of  a  married  couple  falls  into  heresy, 
the  marriage  is  dissolved,  and  the  other  may  marry  another;'  with 
many  similar  circumstances  of  horror  and  absurdity. 

'  [Sm  Lettrea  Prcnrinc.  rii.] 
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Nor  can  it  be  pleaded,  he  observes,  in  any  of  these  cases,  tbft 
such  an  opinion  is  but  the  private  opinion  of  one  or  more  of  thdi 
doctors.  This  would  indeed  in  an  article  of  faith  be  an  insoffidal 
proof  of  the  opinion  of  the  church  in  general ;  but  as  a  rule  of  lif^ 
and  in  questions  between  virtue  and  vice,  it  is  their  own  avowed  and 
general  principle,  that ''  a  private  opinion  of  any  one  grave  doctor  mq 
be  safely  followed,  or  the  example  of  good  men.''  Accordingly,  bie 
observes,  ''if  an  evil  custom  get  amongst  men,  that  very  custom  shall 
legitimate  the  action,  and  Christ  is  not  your  rule,  but  the  exam[dei 
of  them  that  live  with  you,  or  are  in  your  eye  and  observatioiL'' 
Those  who  shall  compare  these  sections  with  the  corresponding  pts- 
sages  in  the  Lettres  provinciates  will  receive  no  small  share  both  of 
amusement  and  advantage ;  but  they  will  see  little  reason  to  postpone 
the  genius  of  Taylor  to  that  ot  the  learned  and  witty  Frenchman.  In 
piety,  it  is  useless  and  unnecessary  to  compare  such  men  as  they  vere^ 
the  daily  conversation  of  each  of  whom  was  elevated  above  the  woiUi 
and  who  have  long  since  met  in  peace  and  happineas  anud  the  quiet 
shades  of  paradise. 

The  following  sections  are  taken  up  with  discussing  the  foreign  or 
obsolete  language  of  the  Bomish  prayers,  the  idolatrous  nature  of  many 
of  them,  the  strange  impiety  of  their  system  of  exorcism  (where  m 
goes  over  much  of  the  same  ground  with  Beeinald  Scott,  in  his  'Dis- 
covery of  Witchcraft/)  their  confidence  in  observances  merely  super- 
stitious and  unauthorized ;  their  reliance  on  the  opui  operaimm  of  the 
sacraments,  so  as  to  make  them  not  the  '  instrument'  but  the  '  sap- 
pletory  of  virtue/  their  direct  idolatry  in  honouring  the  cross  and 
certain  images  even  with  latriay  or  the  highest  deme  of  worship 
which  can  be  paid  to  the  Deity.  And  he  winds  up  all*  by  observing, 
that  "  although  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  goodness  of  God  does 
so  prevail  over  all  the  follies  and  malice  of  mankind,  tliat  there  are 
in  the  Eoman  communion  many  very  good  Christians,  yet  they  are  not 
such  as  they  are  papists,  but  by  something  that  is  higher  and  before 
that,  something  that  is  of  an  abstract  or  more  sublime  consideration. 
And  though  the  good  people  amongst  them  are  what  they  are  by  the 
grace  and  goodness  of  God,  yet  by  all  or  any  of  these  opinions  they 
are  not  so;  but  the  very  best  suffer  diminution  and  allay  by  these 
things ;  and  very  many  more  arc  wholly  subverted  and  destroyed." 

In  the  last  chapter  he  returns  again  to  the  casuistry  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  the  immoral  tendency  of  many  of  her  doctrines,  more 
particularly  those  which  teach  that  the  pope  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  obtain  a  greater  good,  dispense  with  even  lawful 
oatlis,  and  the  most  solemn  and  innocent  engagements.  He  urges 
also  the  exemption  pleaded  by  their  clergy  from  the  temporal  power ; 
and  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  right  of  popes  to  excommunicate, 
depose,  and  even  condemn  to  death,  heretical  princes.  In  these  ob- 
servations however  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  tiling  worth  par- 
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acolar  notice.  Enough  may  have  been  already  said  to  prove  the  work 
li  which  I  am  speaking  to  be^  for  it^  length,  one  of  the  fullest  and 
ibleat  expositions  of  the  errors  of  popery,  and  to  place  Jeremy  Taylor 
m  as  high  an  elevation  among  controversial  as  among  devotional  and 
practical  writers. 

The  second  part  of  the  'Dissuasive  from  Popery'  was  written  in 
vindication  of  the  former  from  the  attacks  of  two  priests,  White  and 
Serjeant,  the  latter  of  whom  more  particularly  he  severely  chastises 
in  the  Introduction  for  the  slighting  manner  in  which  he  bad  spoken 
of  scripture,  and  the  absurd  and  illogical  character  of  many  of  his  ob- 
jections. In  the  same  place  he  discusses,  at  considerable  length  and 
witti  much  acuteness,  the  nature  and  real  value  of  tradition,  and  he 
exposes  the  Bomish  notion  of  the  infallibility  of  the  fathers,  laying 
down  some  admirable  rules  for  the  manner  in  which  their  authority 
may  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  and  in  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  the  church  at  the  times  in  which  they  respectively  flourished. 
He  concludes,  that  Mr.  Serjeant  and  his  party  were  in  truth  the  men 
that  went  on  no  adequate  grounds :  that  *'  in  the  church  of  Home 
there  is  no  '  sure  footing,'  no  certain  acknowledged  rule  of  faith ;  but 
while  they  call  for  an  assent  above  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the 
things  they  have  no  warrant  beyond  the  greatest  uncertainty. 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  two  books,  each  containing  seve- 
ral sections.  In  the  first  he  treats  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'  church,'  under  which  he  includes  not  the  clergy  only,  nor  a  small 
part  of  them,  but  the  great  body  of  believers.  He  shews  that  even 
those  assemblies  which  under  the  name  of  'general  councils'  have 
passed  for  representatives  of  the  church,  were  in  ancient  times  com- 
posed not  of  bishops  only,  but  other  eminent  clergymen,  and  not  in- 
frequently of  laymen ;  and  he  examines  in  a  very  free  tone,  and  one 
which  in  many  instances  reminds  us  of  the  better  parts  of  Jortin,  the 
slight  claims  which  most  of  those  councils  have  had  to  pass  for  oecu- 
menical ;  the  variable  and  capricious  distinctions  which  the  church  of 
Borne  has  made  in  the  different  degrees  of  authority  which  she  ascribes 
to  different  councils,  and  the  vague  and  in  some  cases  impossible  tests 
which  she  proposes  of  their  vaUdity.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  popes,  proving — from  the  innumerable  contradictions  of 
those  briefs  themselves,  from  the  impossibility,  which  their  own  canon- 
ists mutually  allow,  of  knowing  which  is  the  true  pope  when  there  are 
different  pretenders  to  the  see,  or  whether  he  that  is  acknowledged 
pope  may  not  have  vitiated  his  election  by  simony,  heresy,  or  (as  in 
the  case  of  Constantine  the  second)  defect  of  holy  orders, — how  hard 
it  may  be  for  a  Eoman  catholic,  even  on  the  received  principles  of 
his  faith,  to  determine  whether  he  is  in  the  church  or  no,  or  what 
head  he  ought  to  follow.  And  after  examining  and  exposing,  in  a 
striking  peroration,  the  fifteen  marks  of  the  true  church  proposed  by 
Bellannine,  he  concludes'  with  exhorting  them*  to  demonstrate  their 
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church,  if  they  can,  "  in  the  prescriut  of  the  law,  of  the  prophets,  of 
the  psalms,  of  the  evaugelists,  and  all  the  canonical  authoiitiea  of  ik 
holy  books.'* 

Uaving  tims  shewn  the  utter  insufBcieucy  of  the  guidea  idied  oi 
by  the  Bomish  church,  he  now  proceeds  to  shew,  in  his  second  chapter, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  sacred  volume  as  a  guide  to  salvation. 

To  prove  that  the  scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  acknowledged 
by  antiquity,  he  pleads  the  testimonies  of  almost  all  the  most  connder- 
ablo  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the  very  name  of  canon  or  '  mle/  wbieh 
the  universal  church  has  given  to  the  Bible.  "The  word  itself,*'  be 
observes,  ''  ends  this  enquiry ;  for  it  cannot  be  a  canon,  if  any  tUnff 
be  put  to  it  or  taken  from  it,  said  S.  Basil,  8.  Chiysostom,  ana 
Varinus." 

The  pretence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  scriptures,  which  the  Bomanists 
have  always  urged,  and  which  some  protestants,  to  answer  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  have  sometimes  too  largely  assert^,  he  answers  by  the 
declarations  of  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Clemens  Alexandrinos,  Athanasios^ 
and  Augustine ;  confining  the  bvirv6rjTa  to  such  points  alone  as  an 
not  necessary  to  salvation ;  stating  the  rule  of  antiquity,  that  soriptare 
is  to  be  expounded  by  scripture;  and  that  though  God  has  giten 
other  helps,  in  the  appointment  and  preservation  of  an  order  of  raea 
as  guides  of  souls,  yet  these  last  are  bound  to  draw  all  their  doetrinet 
from  this  single  and  sacred  fountain.  A  very  interesting  and  amw- 
ing  chapter  on  '  Traditions'  follows,  in  which  he  proves  that  no  neces- 
sary article  of  faith  depends  on  tradition  alone,  except  it  be  that  wtiA 
is  in  the  first  instance  necessary  to  the  reception  of  the  scriptures  them- 
selves, the  tradition  that  they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  a  sufficient 
guide  to  heaven. 

Of  the  particulars  which  cardinal  Perron  and  others  have  pretended 
to  rest  on  tradition  only,  he  shews  that  (I)  the  Trinity  may  be  proved 
from  scripture,  and  was  so  proved  at  the  Nicene  council ;  that  (2)  for 
the  baptism  of  infants  there  is  at  least  a  strong  presumption  from  the 
words  and  analogy  of  scripture ;  and  that  after  all,  as  he  seems  to  ac- 
count it,  it  is  hardly  an  essential  of  salvation.  The  validity  of  the 
baptism  of  heretics,  which  is  instanced  (8),  could  never,  he  says,  have 
been  doubted,  if  men  had  duly  weighed  the  commission  which  Christ 
gave  to  all  ministers  of  His  religion.  (4.)  The  procession  of  the  holy 
Ghost  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  treats  with  Httle  cere- 
mony, as  an  obscure  and  doubtful  question,  which  cannot  be  esteemed 
a  necessary  article  of  faith  without  damning  all  the  eastern  churches, 
but  which  may  nevertheless  be  probably  shewn  from  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. (5.)  The  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  he  denies  to  be  an 
article  of  faith,  or  essentially  necessary  doctrine;  regarding  it  as  a 
matter  of  discipline  and  external  rite,  and  so  far  from  being  a  suc- 
cossor  or  substitute  for  the  Jewish  sabbath  (which  was  done  away  with 
eiiiin^ly  in  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  law)  that  both  days  were  at 
first  kept  by  the  Christians  with  equal  reverence;  yet  "both  with 
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ibertj,  bat  with  intuition  to  the  avoiding  ofTence^  and  the  interests 
it  religion/' — He  observes  however**,  it  may  be  abundantly  proved 
bom  scriptore  that  there  should  be  some  time  sanctified  and  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  God,  and  "  that  the  circumstances  of  religion  are  in 
the  power  of  the  presidents  of  religion ;  and  then  it  will  follow  from 
Kiipture  that  the  apostles,  or  their  successors,  or  whoever  did  appoint 
die  Sunday  festival,  had  not  only  great  reason  but  full  authority/' 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  many  instances  of  alleged  traditions  of 
KMitradictory  import,  of  inherent  absurdity,  and  of  dates  notoriously 
nodem.  He  lays  down,  as  a  proper  criterion  in  all  such  controversies, 
the  well-known  canon  of  Yincentius  Lirinensis ;  and  by  the  applicii- 
fcioii  of  this  rule  arrives  at  the  consequence  that  "  all  the  doctrines  of 
Guth  and  good  life  are  contained  in  the  plain  places  of  scripture ;  and 
besides  it  there  are,  and  there  can  be,  no  articles  of  faith/ 

The  same  topic  be  discusses  in  the  two  following  chapters,  to  nearly 
the  same  e£fect,  and  employing  nearly  the  same  arguments,  as  he  haa 
done  in  his  '  Liberty  of  prophesying ;'  establishing  the  apostles'  creed 
as  the  only  necessary  rule  of  belief,  and  exposing  with  considerable 
energy  the  monstrous  power  assumed  by  the  court  of  Bome,  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  confessions  of  the  church  new  articles  of  faith,  and 
alteiiug  and  suppressing  the  catholic  doctrine.  That  they  claim  and 
exert  such  a  power,  he  proves  by  the  writings  of  their  own  doctors ; 
bj  the  alterations  which  they  have  notoriously  introduced  in  the  prac- 
tice and  professions  of  the  ancient  church ;  by  the  frauds  and  pre- 
tended miracles  to  which  they  have  recurred  in  order  to  establish  such 
novelties;  frauds  which  have  been  in  many  instances  acknowledged 
with  shame  by  their  own  ablest  partizans ;  and  miracles  which,  by  the 
common  testimonv  of  scripture  and  the  ancient  fathers,  however  pre- 
tended, ought  to  be  of  no  force  to  establish  a  doctrine  against  scrip- 
ture and  the  consent  of  antiquity.  In  the  sixth  section  he  proceeds 
still  further  to  make  good  his  charge  by  a  curious  history  of  expur- 
gUoTj  indices ;  and  in  the  seventh  he  chaises  them,  that  '' having 
done  these  things  to  propagate  their  new  doctrines,  and  to  suppress 
those  which  are  more  ancient  and  catholic,  they  are  so  implacably 
angry  at  all  that  dissent  from  them,  that  they  not  only  kill  them 
where  they  have  power,  but  damn  them  all,  so  far  as  their  sentence 
can  prevail/' 

This  is  a  very  impressive  and  interesting  chapter.  He  shews  the 
unchristian  spirit  of  such  a  procedure  by  the  fact  that  God  has  re- 
served all  juclgment  to  Himself;  that  His  mercy  absolves  many  per- 
sons who  in  His  just  judgment  were  condemned ;  and  that  it  becomes 
a  Christian  to  act  therefore  on  the  principle  generally  adopted  by  pro- 
testants,  and  to  judge  no  man's  person,  far  less  any  states  of  men. 

"Besides  these  things,"  he  proceeds^  "there  is  a  strange  spring 
and  secret  principle  in  every  man's  understanding,  that  it  is  oftentimes 
turned  about  by  such  impulses  of  which  no  man  can  give  an  account. 
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Bat  we  all  remember  a  most  wonderful  instance  of  it  in  the  dicta- 
tion between  the  two  Reynolds',  John  and  William ;  the  former  of 
which,  being  a  papist,  and  the  latter  a  protestant,  met  and  disputed 
with  a  purpose  to  confute  and  to  convert  each  other ;  and  so  ihej 
did :  for  those  arguments  which  were  used  prevailed  full;  against  their 
adversary,  and  yet  did  not  prevail  with  themselves ;  the  papist  tamed 
protestant,  and  the  protestant  became  a  papist,  and  so  remained  to 
their  dying  day/' . . ''  But  further  yet,  he" — ^the  consistent  protest- 
ant— '' considers  the  natural  and  regular  infirmities  of  mankind;  and 
God  considers  them  much  more ;   he  knows  that  in  man  there  ii 
nothing  admirable  but  his  ignorance,  and  weakness ;  his  prejodioe^ 
and  the  infallible  certainty  of  being  deceived  in  many  things :  he  aeei 
that  wicked  men  oftentimes  know  much  more  than  many  very  good 
men ;  and  that  the  understanding  is  not  of  itself  considerable  in  mo- 
rality, and  effects  nothing  in  rewards  and  punishments :  it  is  the  wiD 
only  that  rules  man,  and  can  obey  Ood.     He  sees  and  deplores  it^ 
that  many  men  study  hard,  and  understand  little;  that  they  dispute 
earnestly,  and  understand  not  one  another  at  all ;  that  affections  creep 
so  certainly,  and  mingle  with  their  arguing,  that  the  argument  is  hA, 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  conflict  of  two  adversaries'  affections; 
that  a  man  is  so  willing,  so  easy,  so  ready  to  believe  what  makes  for 
liis  opinion,  so  hard  to  understand  an  argument  against  himself,  that 
it  is  plain  it  is  the  principle  within,  not  the  argument  without,  that 
determines  him.     He  observes  also  that  all  the  world  (a  few  indi- 
viduals excepted)  are  unalterably  determined  to  the  religion  of  their 
country,  of  their  family,  of  their  society ;  that  there  is  never  any  con- 
siderable change  made,  but  what  is  made  by  war  and  empire,  by  fear 
and  hope.     He  remembers  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  Jesuit  of 
the  Dominican  opinion,  or  a  Dominican  (until  of  late)  of  the  Jesuit; 
but  every  order  gives  laws  to  the  understanding  of  their  novices,  and 
they  never  change.     He  considers  there  is  such  ambiguity  in  words, 
by  which  all  lawgivers  express  their  meaning;  that  there  is  such  ab- 
struseness  in  mysteries  of  religion,  that  some  things  are  so  much  too 
high  for  us  that  we  cannot  understand  them  ri^tly;  and  yet  they 
arc  so  sacred  and  concerning,  that  men  will  think  they  are  bound  to 
look  into  them  as  far  as  they  can ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  quickly 
go  too  far,  where  no  understanding,  if  it  were  fitted  for  it,  could  go 
far  enough,  but  in  these  things  it  will  be  hard  not  to  be  deceived, 
since  our  words  cannot  rightly  express  those  tilings;  that  there  is 
such  variety  of  human  understandings,  that  men's  faces  differ  not  so 
much  as  their  souls ;  and  that  if  there  were  not  so  much  difficulty  in 
things,  yet  they  could  not  but  be  variously  apprehended  by  several 
men ;  and  then, — considering  that  in  twenty  opinions  it  may  be  not 
one  of  them  is  true;"  . .  "and  every  man  is  too  apt  to  overvalue  his 
own  opinion, . .  and  as  he  loves  those  that  think  as  he  does,  so  he  is 
ready  to  hate  them  that  do  not ;  and  then,  secretly,  from  wishing  evil 
to  him,  he  is  apt  to  believe  evil  will  come  to  him,  and  that  it  is  just 
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t  should:  and  by  this  time,  the  opinion  is  troublesome,  and  puts 
>ther  men  upon  their  guard  against  it ;  and  then  while  passion  reigns, 
ind  reason  is  modest  and  patient,  and  talks  not  loud  like  a  storm, 
rictoiy  is  more  regarded  than  truth,  and  men  call  God  into  the  party, 
and  His  judgments  are  used  for  arguments,  and  the  threatenings  of 
tbe  scripture  are  snatched  up  in  haste,  and  men  throw  '  arrows,  fire- 
brands, and  death,'  and  by  this  time  all  the  world  is  in  an  uproar ; — 
ill  this,  and  a  thousand  things  more,  the  English  protestants  consider- 
ing, deny  not  their  communion  to  any  Christian  who  desires  it,  and 
beueves  the  apostles'  creed,  and  is  of  the  religion  of  the  four  first 
general  councUs ;  they  hope  well  of  all  that  live  well ;  they  receive 
mto  their  bosom  all  true  believers  of  what  church  soever ;  and  for 
them  that  err,  they  instruct  them,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  liberty 
to  stand  or  fall  before  their  own  master/' 

Such  were  the  latest  opinions  (for  this,  as  I  have  already  elsewhere 
observed,  was  the  latest  work)  of  the  author  of  the  '  Liberty  of  pro- 
phesying /  and  so  far,  I  repeat '^,  was  he,  when  himself  in  possession 
of  power  and  dignity,  from  renouncing  or  obscuring  his  own  previous 
sentiments. 

Of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  work  a  less  exact  account  may  be 
sufficient. 

In  the  ninth  section  he  goes  on  to  urge  that  the  church  of  Bome 
*  teaches  as  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men ;'  and  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh,  with  which  the  first  book  concludes,  he  discusses  the 
topic  of  auricular  confession,  at  greater  length,  but  to  nearly  the  same 
purport  with  the  language  which  he  had  held  in  his  sermon  on  the 
gunpowder  treason.  Tlie  second  book,  which  is  divided  into  seven 
sections,  is  occupied  in  making  good  and  extending  the  arguments 
employed  in  the  first  part  of  the  '  Dissuasive,'  on  the  subjects  of  In- 
dulgences, Purgatory,  Transubstantiation,  the  Half-communion,  Ser- 
vice in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  Worship  of  images,  and  Picturing 
(Jod  the  Father  and  the  holy  Trinity.  These  subjects  he  may  be 
almost  said  to  have  exhausted.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  he  has  ac- 
cumulated on  each  a  vast  body  of  various  and  recondite  information, 
appUed  to  the  point  in  question  with  great  acuteness  and  good  sense, 
and  conveyed  in  very  easy  and  spirited  language.  On  the  whole, 
though  it  is  no  more  than  natural  and  reasonable  that  essays  which 
apply  to  the  daily  actions  and  the  necessary  belief  of  all  Christians, 
should  be  preferred,  in  the  daily  studies  of  the  greater  number,  to 
tiiose  which  have  reference  to  subordinate  distinctions,  and  lead  us 
through  the  thorny  mazes  of  controversy ;  yet  as  specimens  of  talent 
and  acquirement,  the  two  '  Dissuasives'  are,  I  conceive,  not  inferior 
to  any  of  his  most  popular  productions ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that 
they  will  be  read  by  many  with  less  weariness,  and  a  more  sustained, 
though  a  different  kind  of  pleasure,  than  the  unmingled  and  almost 

^  [See  p.  xxxii.  above.] 
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interminable  wilderness  of  sweets,  which  characterizes  his  eailia  ud 
less  argumentative  writings. 

Nor  are  they  only  those  immediatelj  interested  in  the  diapatei  be- 
tween the  protcstants  and  the  Boman  catholics^  who  may  find  theiih 
selves  amused  and  instructed  by  the  manner  in  which  Taylor  discnsMi 
them^  and  derive  abundant  information,  and  rational  entertainment^ 
from  the  two  parts  of  the  Dissuasive.  Whoever  takes  a  pleasue  in 
the  history  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  human  mind :  in  tracing  the 
progress  from  small  beginnings  of  the  most  extensive  and  portentoui 
changes ;  in  estimating  the  amount  of  those  corroptions  which  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  and  from  various  causes,  have  been  introduced  ialo 
doctrines  and  practices  the  most  simple  and  sacred ;  and  in  obseiT* 
ing  nevertheless,  even  amid  the  greatest  spread  of  those  conoptiooib 
how  strangely  the  providence  of  Grod  has  raised  up  eminent  person 
to  bear  witness  against  them ;  will  find  the  time  veir  profitaUy  and 
agreeably  employed  which  he  bestows  on  Taylor^  controventtl 
writings. 

There  is  a  trifling  error  in  the  beginning  of  his  Introduction  to  tho 
second  part^,  which  would  in  another  person  have  been  hardly  worth 
notice ;  but  which  I  should  not  have  expected  to  meet  with  in  one 
who,  like  Taylor,  had  paid  a  more  than  common  attention  to  the 
works  of  the  rabbins. 

"  When  our  blessed  Saviour,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  castinff  oat  the 
evil  spirit  from  the  poor  demoniac  in  the  gospel.  He  aaked  hia  name^ 
and  he  answered,  '  My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many.'  li^toa 
is  a  Roman  word,  and  signifies  an  army,  as  Boman  agnifies  cathohc'* 
&c.  It  is  singular  that  he  had  overlooked  the  fact,  that  'le^on' 
among  the  Jews  was  the  name  usually  given  to  the  individual  who 
commanded  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  and  answered  in  fad  to  '  generaF 
or  '  colonel/  It  was  therefore  properly  assumed  by  the  single  spirit 
who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  and  exercised  authority  over  them ; 
whereas  had  it  been  used  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  it  would  have  been, 
not '  my  name,^  but  '  ours.'  The  observation  is  of  some  use  in  dear* 
ing  up  an  expression  of  scripture  ,•  but  Taylor's  witticism  wiU  in  con- 
sequence fall  to  the  ground ">. 

In  his  '  Great  Exemplar,'  while  commenting*^  on  the  second  com- 
mandment, he  had  said,  "  Qod  forbade  to  the  Jews  the  very  having 
and  making  images  and  representments,  not  only  of  the  true  Qod,  or 
of  false  and  imaginary  deities,  but  of  visible  creatures."  In  the  second 
part  of  the  Dissuasive®  he  says  on  the  contrary,  "  Neither  the  second 
commandment,  nor  the  ancient  fathers  in  their  commentaries  on  them, 
did  absolutely  prohibit  all  making  of  images ;  but  all  that  were  made 
for  religious  worship  and  in  order  to  adoration,  according  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  him  who  among  the  Jews  collected  the  negative  precepts 

^    [p.  289.]  voc.  A<7€«l>i'. 

"See    Buxtorf,    Lexic.   Talmud.,    p.  "  [vol.  ii.  p.  419.] 

1123,  ad  voc.  ^3^,  and  Schleusner,  ad  •  [vol.  rip.  620.] 
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which  Arias  Montanus  translated  into  Latin ;  the  second  of  which  is 
Siffinam  eultus  eau9a  nefacUo  ;  the  third,  Simulacrum  divinum  nulla 
pado  conflato;  the  fourth,  Siffna  religiosa  nulla  ex  materia  facito. 

Of  the  two  opinions,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  latter 
is  shewn  by  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses,  and  by  the  cherubim,  oxen, 
and  lions  of  Solomon,  to  be  the  ancient  and  true  explication  of  the 
second  commandment. 

The  letters  to  persons  seduced  or  tempted  to  the  clmrch  of  Rome, 
ate  not  ill  adapted  to  their  object,  but  offer  nothing  which  calls  for 
particular  observation  here.  One  which  accompanies  tliem,  and  stands 
second  in  the  series,  to  a  lady  converted  from  the  church  of  Rome  to 
that  of  England,  is  however  highly  characteristic  of  its  author,  as  en- 
deavouring to  recall  the  attention  of  his  pupil  from  polemics  to  prac- 
tical religion  and  morality,  and  evincing  that  he  had  been  chiefly 
anxious  to  make  her  a  protestant  in  order  that  she  might  be  more 
pore,  more  holy,  more  eminently  christian,  in  proportion  as  her  mode 
of  &ith  was  rational  and  apostolical. 

The  'Discourse  of  Confirmation*  is  preceded  by  a  dedication  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  in  whiph  the  author,  after  some  lamentations  over 
the  dilapidated  and  divided  state  of  the  Irish  church,  advances  with 
apparent  approbation  a  whimsical  fancy  of  "  some  wise  and  good  men," 
that  "  when  baptized  Christians  are  confirmed  and  solemnly  blessed 
by  the  bishop,  tnen  it  is  that  a  special  angeUguardian  is  appointed  to 
keep  their  souls  from  the  assaults  of  the  spirits  of  darkness.**  This 
solemn  trifling  (for  in  our  profound  ignorance  of  the  world  of  spirits 
it  is  nothing  more)  is  not  calculated  to  give  a  viery  advantageous  im- 
pression of  the  work  which  it  introduces ;  and  in  fact  I  cannot  con- 
sider it  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  genius. 

In  the  Introduction  however  is  a  passageP  of  no  common  eloquence, 
where,  while  describing  the  assistance  of  the  holy  Ghost  as  supplied 
to  Christians,  he  compares  the  new  to  the  old  creation,  and  describes 
the  Spirit  as  a  second  time  "  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 
"  By  Him  we  live,  in  Him  w^e  walk,  by  His  aids  we  pray,  by  His 
emotions  we  desire :  we  breathe,  and  sigh,  and  groan,  by  Him :  He 
helps  us  in  all  our  infirmities,  and  He  gives  us  all  our  strengths :  He 
reveals  mysteries  to  us,  and  teaches  us  all  our  duties :  He  stirs  us  up 
to  holy  desires,  and  He  actuates  those  desires :  He  makes  us  to  will 
and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure." 

The  WOTk  itself  consists  of  seven  sections,  in  which  he  undertakes 
to  prove  the  divine  institution  of  the  rite  of  confirmation, — its  per- 
petuity,— its  practice  by  the  primitive  churches, — its  exclusive  ad- 
ministration by  bishops, — its  essential  parts,  which  he  defines  to  be 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands, — its  blessed  effects,  and  the  prepa- 
ration necessary  for  it. 

P  [vol.  V.  p.  615.] 
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To  shew  that  confirmation  is  a  divinely  instituted  rite,  and  to  be 
proved  from  scripture,  he  alleges  first,  the  descent  of  the  holj  Ghort 
on  our  Lord,  not  during  but  after  His  baptism ;  and  secondly,  the 
words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus  declaring  the  necessity  of  baptism  'bj 
water  and  the  Spirit/ 

Neither  of  these  can,  as  I  conceive,  be  esteemed  conclusive.  Tbe 
former  is  no  more  an  example  for  Christians  than  any  otbia  ot  tlie 
long  train  of  wonders  and  displays  of  supernatural  power  which  ac- 
companied and  established  His  divine  mission  can  be  said  to  be  ex- 
amples to  us.  If  it  proved  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
initiating  new  members  into  His  mystical  body,  it  would  rather  prove 
that  the  grace  of  the  holy  Ghost  was,  without  any  further  outward 
ceremony,  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  baptism ;  and  this  in  &ct 
is  all  which  those  expressions  of  the  fathers  can  be  foirly  said  to  implj 
which  Taylor  quotes  as  agreeing  in  his  application  of  the  miracle. 

The  second  is  at  first  sight  more  plausible,  since  our  Saviour  ia, 
throughout  His  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  impressing  on  the  mind 
of  the  Jewish  elder  the  necessity  of  an  entrance  into  His  religion  by 
the  public  and  usual  rites  of  initiation.  But  the  fact  that  confiipiation 
was  reall;^  one  of  those  rites  will  yet  remain  to  be  proved ;  and  as 
regeneration  by  the  holy  Ghost  is  on  all  hands  allowea  to  be  the  con- 
sequences of  baptism,  by  itself,  and  even  where  no  confirmation  b 
superadded,  the  expression  is  more  naturally  understood^  and  has  been 
in  fact  so  understood  by  the  greater  part  of  orthodox  commentaton, 
as  merely  declaratory  of  the  spiritual  benefits  which  were  to  follow  the 
external  rite  of  water. 

There  is  indeed  a  dangerous  consequence  attendant  on  both  Taylor's 
arguments,  that  by  limiting  the  gift  of  the  holy  Ghost  to  confirmation, 
he  makes  baptism,  taken  by  itself,  of  none  effect,  or  at  most  of  no 
further  effect  than  as  a  decent  and  necessary  introduction  to  tiiat 
which  would  be  on  this  hypothesis  the  main  and  distinctive  consig- 
nation of  a  Christian.  To  this  objection  Taylor  himself  was  not  in- 
sensible ;  and  he  endeavours  <J  to  escape  from  it  by  a  still  more  danger- 
ous admission,  that  confirmation  is  really  as  generally  necessary  as 
baptism  or  the  Lord's  supper,  which  is  in  fact  to  contradict  the  ex- 
press doctrine  of  our  church,  and  formally  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  sacrament.  How  little  he  is  borne  out  in  such  doctrines  by  the 
figurative  expressions  of  the  fathers,  when  speaking  of  baptismal  re- 
generation, will  appear  from  a  reference  even  to  those  passages  on 
which  he  relies.  And  how  unnecessary  such  a  novel  hypothesis  is 
to  the  obligation  and  importance  of  the  ceremony  in  question,  may 
appear  from  the  far  better  arguments  which  he  afterwards  produces 
in  its  favour;  from  the  known  practice  of  the  apostles  in  the  case  of 
the  Samaritan  converts ;  and  from  the  fact  that  imposition  of  hands 
is  classed  by  S.  Faul^  among  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity. 

*  [p.  627.  See  note  ( YY«.)]  '  Hebrews  vi.  1,  2. 
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That  confirmation  was  not  a  temporary  rite,  or  to  lose  its  inward 
and  ordinary  blessing  when  the  visible  and  miraculous  gifts  were  with- 
drawn which  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church  attended  it,  he  proves  from 
tixe  analogy  of  other  external  rites,  which  had  equally  in  the  first  ages 
extraordinary  effects  and  miraculous  consignations,  but  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  preaching,  prayer,  &c.,  are  allowed  by  all  parties  to  be  still 
necessary,  though  such  obvious  and  wonderful  fruits  are  no  longer  to 
be  anticipated  from  them. 

The  ordinary  and  internal  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  promised,  as  he 
observes,  to  all  ages  of  the  church ;  and  though  our  consignation  is 
by  a  secret  power,  and  the  work  is  within,  "it  does  not  therefore 
iUlow*  that  tiie  external  rite  is  not  also  intended,^'  wherever  that  con- 
signation is  spoken  of  in  scripture :  "  for  the  rite  is  so  wholly  for  the 
mystery,  and  the  outward  for  the  inward,  and  yet  by  the  outward  God 
so  usually  and  regularly  gives  the  inward,  that  as  no  man  is  to  rely 
upon  the  external  ministry  as  if  the  apus  operatum  would  do  the  whole 
duty,  so  no  man  is  to  neglect  the  external  because  the  internal  is  the 
more  principal.  The  mistake  in  this  particular  hath  caused  great  con- 
tempt of  the  sacraments  and  rituals  of  the  church,  and  is  the  ground 
of  the  Socinian  errors  in  these  questions.^^ 

That  it  was  the  uniform  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  and  every 
where  (except  perhaps  in  Egypt,  where  he  does  not  satisfactorily  get 
rid  of  a  strong  testimony^  of  S.  Ambrose)  confined  to  the  ministration 
of  the  bishop  alone, — that  the  essential  parts  of  the  rite  are  prayer, 
and  imposition  of  hands, — and  that  the  use  of  oil,  though  very  ancient, 
is  of  ecclesiastical  institution  only,  he  proves  with  sufficient  clearness 
in  the  three  following  sections.  In  the  sixth  he  ably,  though  in  a 
simple  and  unambitious  style,  states  the  spiritual  benefits  of  which 
confirmation  is  the  outward  and  appointed  means ;  and  in  the  last, 
discusses  the  proper  age  and  preparation  for  the  ceremony. 

In  speaking  of  the  proper  age  of  candidates,  he  holds  an  opinion  at 
variance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  which  is 
seldom  to  admit  them  to  the  solemn  rite  till  they  are  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  He  on  the  contrary  recommends  receiving  them 
much  earlier,  "  the  sooner  the  better,  I  mean,  after  that  reason  begins 
to  dawn  /'  provided  only  that  "  the  children  be  catechized,  and  well 
instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion.'' 

He  proceeds,  with  an  earnest  recommendation  of  the  ancient  custom 
of  catechizing,  in  which  he  observes,  by  the  way,  that  what  is  called 
'exorcism'  in  the  ancient  church  was  not,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  an 
attempt  to  eject  the  devil  out  of  innocent  children,  but  that  the  ex- 
orcist was  only  another  word  for  '  catechist  /  and  he  then  winds  up 
his  argument  with  a  short  and  energetic  peroration  on  the  blessings 
derived  from,  and  the  obligations  attached  to,  an  attendance  on  the 
ritp  which  he  has  thus  vindicated. 

On  the  whole,  the  learning  and  piety  of  this  little  tract  are  not  un- 

•  [p.  634.]  *  [Dut  see  ihe  note ;  vol  v.  p.  646.] 
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worthy  of  Taylor,  and  he  desenres  at  least  the  praise  of  having  made 
out  his  point  satisfactorily ;  but  except  this  learning  and  this  piety, 
there  is  perhaps  scarcely  any  thing  else  in  the  essay  on  Gonfiimatioa 
which  would  mark  it  as  his  writing.  He  has  not  indeed  slept  over 
his  task ;  bat  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  drawn  his  bow  to  the  fbll 
extent  of  his  usual  force  and  vigour :  and  we  shall  be  perhaps  the  moe 
struck  with  this  inferiority,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  littie  essay  on 
Friendship',  which  follows  next  in  the  present  series,  and  which  msj 
be  considered  without  impropriety  as  the  eaiiiest  of  his  casuistic 
writings. 

Of  the  lady  to  whom  it  is  addressed  I  have  already  qioken ;  and 
she  certainly  deserves  some  credit  for  having  suggested  such  a  theme 
to  Taylor,  inasmuch  as  it  was  calculated  more  than  most  otheii  to 
elicit  the  fires  of  his  peculiar  eloquence.  It  was  a  topic  aJso  on  wiadi 
his  good  sense  and  practical  wi^om  (of  which  qualities  few  men  of 
equal  genius  have  had  a  larger  share)  were  likely  to  furnish  very  vdn- 
able  rules,  for  the  maintenance  of  affection  in  its  just  temper, — ^for  the 
increase  and  preservation  of  our  interest  in  the  breast  of  the  bebfed 
individual, — and  for  the  subjection  and  devotion  of  even  our  best 
and  strongest  feelings  to  that  common  Father  from  whom  all  pure 
affection  flows.  Accordingly  he  has  produced  a  splendid  and  power- 
ful essay,  which,  though  the  fair  and  enthusiastic  Orinda  shouU  seem 
to  have  preferred  the  forgotten  one  of  Mr.  Francis  Finch,  will  not 
appear  to  the  generality  of  readers  to  derogate  from  the  hig|h  character 
of  nis  greater  and  more  laboured  performances. 

He  begins  however  with  a  raradox  of  which  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
does  not  rest  on  a  quibble.  He  tells  his  correspondent  that  friend- 
ship, in  the  sense  under  which  we  commonly  use  the  term,  "is  not 
so  much  as  named  in  the  New  testament/'  and  he  acoounte  for  tins 
by  saying  that  '^  the  greatest  love,  and  the  greatest  usefulness,  and  the 
most  open  communication,  and  Uie  noblest  sufferings,  and  the  most 
exemplar  faithfulness,  and  the  severest  truth,  and  the  heartiest  cotinsel, 
and  the  greatest  union  of  minds,  of  which  brave  men  and  women  are 
capable,^'  are,  under  the  christian  term  of  '  charity,'  potentially  due 
from  us  to  all  mankind,  and  directly  therefore  oppc^  to  that  affec- 
tion which  is  "like  the  sun  peepmg  through  a  chink V'  or  "his 
beams  drawn  into  the  centre  of  a  burning  glass.'^ 

That  charity  in  this  sense  is  not  friendship,  is  most  true,  since  it  is 
the  general  principle  of  affection,  of  which  fnendship  is  an  application 
to  particular  instances,  in  comi^iance  with  that  imperfection  of  our 
nature,  and  those  circumstances  of  society,  which  limit  our  active  affec- 
tions and  our  confidential  intercourse  (like  our  alms,  and  our  personal 
intercessions)  to  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  in  contact,  and  who 
only  are  therefore  susceptible  of  our  service  or  our  tenderness. 

But  this  limitation,  and  particular  application  of  the  common  prin- 

*  [toI.  L  p.  71.]  *  ['  like  the  sun  drawn  in  at  a  chink,'  ed.} 
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dple,  he  himself  allows  to  be  natural  and  necessary ;  and  he  admits 
that  the  good  and  glorious  Person  who  in  His  human  nature  has  given 
us  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  best  application  and  employment 
et  aU  our  natural  affections,  has  lefb  us  instances  in  His  own  conduct 
of  that  condensed  and  distinctive  love  which  He  felt  for  one  of  the 
apostles  in  a  greater  degree  than  for  the  remaining  eleven,  and  for  the 
&milT  ef  Lazfurua  more  than  for  the  great  mass  of  those  who  believed 
on  Him* 

TiaB,  which  the  christian  scriptures  call  '  charity/  as  being  a  par- 
ticular application  of  the  general  grace,  he  admits  in  philosophy  is 
called  'fn^ndship/  Bat  if  the  thin^  be  named,  though  under  a  dif- 
ferent term,  in  the  New  testament^  his  assertion  that  it  does  not  occur 
must  resolve  itself  into  a  quibble  only.  And  in  fact,  though  we  have 
translated  dyairioi  and  iyimi  nerluips  too  indiscriminately  by  the 
common  and  genuine  term  of  Move,'  and  the  almost  technical  term 
•f  '  charity/  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  not  only  that  the  correspond- 
ing word  m  Hebrew  is  applied  to  the  '  friendship'  of  David  and  Jona- 
than*, but  that  dyairit^  is  used  in  the  New  testament  as  strictly  syno- 
nymous with  the  proper  Oreek  term  of  friendship,  <f>iXi(A,  and  that  it 
k  applied  both  there  and  in  the  classical  writers  to  express  not  only 
'love'  in  its  exalted  sense,  but  a  much  dighter  degree  of  'liking'  or 
'araiobationV 

His  doctrine  however  that  friendship  is  the  application  to  a  parti- 
cular person  of  the  love  which,  but  for  the  weakness  of  our  nature, 
we  should  feel  for  all,  is  strictlv  philosophical  as  well  as  christian ; 
and  there  are  few  passages  in  his  works  more  characteristic  more 
appropriate,  or  more  beautiful,  than  the  following  ^lustration  of  the 
general  prindple^^. 

''Thus  the  sun  is  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  he  is  indifferent"  (im- 
partial) "  to  tile  negro,  or  the  cold  £ussian ;  to  them  that  dwell  under 
the  line  (qu.  polef)  and  them  that  stand  near  the  tropics ;  the  scalded 
Indian,  or  the  poor  bov  that  shakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Riphean  hiUs. 
But  the  iexures'  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  conveniency  of 
abodei  and  the  approaches  to  the  north  or  south  respectively,  change 
the  emanations  of  his  beams;  not  that  they  do  not  pass  always  from 
him,  but  that  they  are  not  equally  received  below ;  but  by  periods 
and  changes,  by  Utile  inlets  and  reflections,  they  receive  what  they 
can.  And  some  have  only  a  dark  day  and  a  long  night  from  him ; 
snows  and  white  cattie;  a  miserable  life,  and  a  perpetual  harvest  of 
catarrhs  and  consumptions,  apoplexies  and  dead  palsies.  But  some 
have  splendid  fires  and  aromatic  spices,  rich  wines  and  well  digested 
fruits,  great  wit  and  great  courage ;  because  they  dwell  in  his  eye,  and 
look  in  his  fEM^e,  and  are  the  courtiers  of  the  sun,  and  wait  upon  him 
in  his  chambers  of  the  east.    Just  so  is  it  in  friendships :  some  are 

•  [I  Sam.  XX.  17.]  '  [toI.  i.  p.  73.] 
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worthr,  and  some  are  necessary ;  some  dvell  hard  by,  and  are  fitted 
for  converse ;  nature  joins  some  to  ns,  and  religion  combines  us  with 
others ;  society  and  accidents,  parity  of  fortune  and  eqoal  dispositions, 
do  actoate  our  friendships ;  which,  of  themsdves  and  in  their  prime 
disposition,  are  prepared  for  all  mankind,  aoc(»ding  as  any  one  can 
receive  them/' 

Having  thus  defined  and  explained  the  natore  of  friendship,  he 
goes  on*  to  observe,  that  ''there  may  be  a  special  friendship  con- 
tracted for  any  special  excellency  whatsoever ;  because  friendslups  are 
nothing  but  love  and  society  mixed  together,  that  is,  a  conversing 
with  them  whom  we  love ;  now  for  whatsoever  we  can  love  any  one, 
for  that  we  can  be  liis  friend ;  and  skice  every  excellency  is  a  d^ne 
of  araability,  every  such  worthiness  is  a  just  and  proper  motive  of 
friendship  or  loving  conversation/' 

But  all  excellencies  can  only  so  far  become  the  objects  of  friend- 
ship as  they  are  or  may  be  advantageous  to  ourselves.  Even  virtue 
itself,  in  the  abstract,  or  as  displayed  towards  God  and  mankind  in 
general,  though  it  be  the  best  motive  for  esteem  and  honour,  is  not 
enough,  he  observes,  to  make  a  man  'mjpricado, . .  my  special  and 
peculiar  friend ;  but  if  he  be  a  '  good  man' — XP^<^^  ^p9  *  kind 
and  useful  and  amiable  person, — ^he  is  then  such  an  one  as  '  some  will 
even  dare  to  die  for/ 

"  If  you  can  suspect^  that  this  discourse  can  suppose  friendship  to 
be  mercenary,  and  to  be  defective  in  the  greatest  worthiness  ot  it, 
which  is  to  love  our  friend  for  our  friend  s  sake,  I  shall  easfly  be 
able  to  defend  myself;  because  I  speak  of  the  election  and  reasons  of 
choosing  friends.  After  he  is  chosen,  do  as  nobly  as  you  talk,  and 
love  as  purely  as  you  dream ;  and  let  your  conversation  be  as  meta- 
physical as  your  discourse,  and  proceed  in  this  method  till  you  be 
confuted  by  experience ;  yet  till  then,  the  case  is  otherwise  when  we 
speak  of  choosing  one  to  be  my  friend.  He  is  not  my  fiiend  till  I 
have  chosen  him  or  loved  him ;  and  if  any  man  enquires  whom  he 
shall  choose,  or  whom  he  should  love,  I  suppose  it  ought  not  to  be 
answered,  thai  we  should  love  him  who  hath  least  amability;  that 
we  should  choose  him  who  hath  least  reason  to  be  chosen.  But  if  it 
be  answered,  he  is  to  be  chosen  to  be  my  friend  who  is  most  worthy 
in  himself,  not  he  that  can  do  most  good  to  me ;  I  say,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction but  no  difference ;  for  he  is  most  worthy  in  himself  who  can 
do  most  good ;  and  if  he  can  love  me  too,  ihat  is,  if  he  will  do  me  all 
the  good  he  can,  or  that  I  need,  then  he  is  my  friend,  and  he  deserves 
it.'' . .  ''True  and  brave  friendships  are  between  worthy  persons;  and 
there  is  in  mankind  no  degree  of  worthhiess  but  is  also  a  d^ree  of 
usefulness,  and  by  every  thing  by  wliich  a  man  is  excellent  I  may  be 
profited :  and  because  those  are  the  bravest  friends  which  can  best 
serve  the  ends  of  friendships,  either  we  must  suppose  that  friendships 
are  not  the  greatest  comforts  in  the  world ;  or  else  we  must  say,  he 
•  [p.  75.]  «•  [p.  78.] 
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chooses  his  finend  best,  that  chooses  such  a  one  by  whom  he  can  re- 
ceive the  greatest  comforts  and  assistances/' 

Still  this  obligation  to  choose  our  friends  for  their  aptness  to  give 
us  the  greatest  help,  comfort,  or  pleasure,  does  not  lay  on  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  aiways  the  best.  You  must  not,  he  observes,  choose 
a  friend  who  is  deficient  in  the  essentials  of  friendship,  who  is  not 
''honest  and  secret,  just  and  true  to  a  tittle;  but  if  he  oe  wise  at  all, 
and  useful  in  any  degree,  and  as  good  as  you  can  have  him,  you  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  own  your  friendships,  though  sometimes  you  may 
be  ashamed  of  some  imperfections  of  your  friend.'^ 

Even  '  fancy,'  and  '  little  partialities,'  '  a  conformity  of  humours, 
and  proportionable  loves,  and  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  a  witty 
answer/  he  admits  of  as  circumstances  which  may  in  the  'first  in- 
stance produce  a  liking;  though  he  urges,  with  reason,  that  this  Pla- 
tonic and  fanciful  regard  will  never  be  maintained  at  the  rate  of  a  real 
friendship,  "  unless  it  be  fed  by  pure  materials,  by  worthinesses  which 
are  the  food  of  friendship." . . ''  I  will,"  he  concludes, "  when  I  choose 
my  friend,  choose  him  that  is  the  bravest,  the  worthiest,  and  most  ex- 
cellent person ;  and  then  your  first  question  is  soon  answered :  to  love 
such  a  person,  and  to  contract  such  friendships,  is  just  so  authorized 
by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  warranted  to  love  wisdom  and 
virtue,  goodness  and  beneficence,  and  aU  the  impresses  of  God  upon 
the  spirits  of  brave  men." 

Under  the  next  head,  that  of  the  limits  of  friendship,  he  assigns  no 
boundarv  to  the  affection  and  service  which  friend  may  shew  to  friend, 
but  the  borders  of  vice  and  virtue  :  a  man  may  die  for  his  friend,  if 
that  friend  be  a  worthy  and  useful  person ;  he  may  sacrifice  his  pro- 
perty for  his  friend,  if  he  does  not  transgress  against  the  duty  which 
he  owes  to  his  natural  relations ;  but  he  must  not,  hke  Pollux,  kill 
the  person  who  speaks  slightingly  of  his  friend,  nor  must  he  transgress 
the  laws  of  God  or  man  to  serve  him. 

In  the  same  section  are  some  very  sensible  observations  as  to  the 
difference  between  friendship  and  filial  or  fraternal  love,  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  may  render  a  friend  more  intimate  than  either  a 
parent  or  a  brother;  though  no  friend,  he  forcibly  urges,  can  pru- 
dently or  lawfully  take  precedence  of  a  wife  or  a  husband. 

"The  reason  is,  because  marriage  is  the  queen  of  friendships,  in 
which  there  is  a  communication  of  all  that  can  be  communicated  by 
friendship ;  and  it  being  made  sacred  by  vows  and  love,  by  bodies  and 
souls,  by  interest  and  custom,  by  religion  and  by  laws,  by  common 
counsels  and  common  fortunes;  it  is  the  principal  in  the  kind  of 
friendship,  and  the  measure  of  all  the  rest.  And  there  is  no  abate- 
ment to  this  consideration,  but  that  there  may  be  some  allay  in  this 
as  in  other  lesser  friendships,  by  the  incapacity  of  the  persons.  If  I 
have  not  chosen  my  friend  wisely  or  fortunately,  he  cannot  be  the 
correlative  in  the  best  union ;  but  then  the  friend  lives  as  the  soul 
does  after  death ;  it  is  in  the  state  of  separation,  in  which  the  soul 
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straugely  loves  the  body  and  longs  to  be  re-united^  but  the  body  ii  an 
useless  trunks  and  can  do  no  ministries  to  the  sonl^  which  therefaie 
prays  to  have  the  body  reformed  and  restored^  and  made  a  brave  and 
a  fit  companion :  so  must  these  best  friends^  when  one  is  usekn  oi 
unapt  to  the  braveries  of  the  princely  friendship ;  they  most  love  ever, 
and  pray  ever,  and  long  till  the  other  be  perfected  and  made  fit:  ik 
this  case  there  wants  only  the  body,  but  the  soul  is  still  a  rdstiv^ 
and  must  be  so  for  ever/' 

In  the  next  enquiry^  'How  friendships  are  to  be  ccmdaetedr  k 
has  given  some  very  wise  and  usefid,  though  moderate  and  indo^eol 
advice,  for  the  case  of  an  intimacy  between  persons  of  difEsrent  aexn; 
where  "  not  only  the  interest  of  their  religion,  and  the  care  of  thdr 
honour,  but  the  worthiness  of  their  friendship  requires  that  their  oitcr- 
course  be  prudent  and  firee  from  suspicion  and  reproach/'  Yet  efw 
here  he  does  not  enjoin  an  implicit  deference  to '  the  noises  of  fca^ :' 
and  he  subjoins  a  spirited  ana  affectionate  eulogium  of  the  fionale  dii- 
racter,  and  its  fitness  for  all  the  noblest  duties  of  friendship. 

He  concludes  his  essay  with  some  short  rules  of  duty  ana  prudenoe 
to  be  observed  by  one  friend  towards  another,  of  which  the  practical 
wisdom  is  not  inferior  to  the  simplicity ;  but  for  which  it  is  necessaiT 
to  refer  my  readers  to  the  work  itself,  if  they  read  the  whole  of  wHxm 
they  will  find  the  short  labour  well  repaid^ 

That  which  follows  next  is  of  far  greater  bulk  and  labour.  Hie 
necessity  of  such  works  as  the  Duetor  dubiiantimm  had  very  plainlT 
its  origin  in  those  times  and  among  those  sects  of  Christians  with 
whom  auricular  confession  and  priestly  absolution  were  r^arded  as 
the  duty  of  every  penitent,  the  preliminary  of  all  celestial  mercy. 
When  a  body  of  many  thousand  persons,  of  various  ages  and  all 
degrees  of  acquirement  or  capacity,  were  liable  to  become  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  most  important  or  the  most  trifling  secrets,  and  caUed 
on  to  ])ronounce  authoritatively  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  all  ranks 
and  under  all  possible  circumstances,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  more  skilful  of  these  confidential  monitors  should  lay  down  rules 
for  the  less  learned ;  and  that  all  precedents  should  be  collected  and 
preserved  which  might  lighten  the  labour,  or  guide  the  judgment^  or 
diminish  the  responsibility,  of  the  busy,  the  uninformed,  the  timid,  or 
the  diffident  ministers  of  religion. 

And  this  necessity  became  the  greater  in  proportion  as  the  abuses 
of  the  Romish  superstition  were  multiplied.  While  the  rules  of  Aiith 
were  drawn  from  the  apostles'  creed,  and  the  rules  of  conduct  from 
the  ten  commandments ;  while  the  terms  of  church  communion  were 
easy  and  perspicuous,  and  the  church  had  laid  no  further  burden  on 
her  members  than  those  few  and  simple  customs  and  ceremonies  which 
derived  their  sanction  from  the  apostles  and  from  Christ;  there  was 

«  Note  (Z  Z.) 
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the  less  occasion  to  wander  from  so  wide  a  road^  and  from  one  so  plain 
irhoever  wandered  was  more  easily  detected  sikI  censured. 

But  when  the  commandments  or  inventions  of  men  were  taught 
ander  the  same  sanction  with  the  doctrines  of  inspiration ;  when  pro- 
bibitions  of  things  lawful  or  indifferent  were  multiplied  without  war- 
rant or  necessity,  and  states  of  life  and  society  in  themselves  unnatural 
wore  grafted  on  a  creed  which  was  at  first  the  perfection  of  natural 
religion ;  the  feelings  of  men  revolted  against  rules  thus  arbitrarily  im- 
posed; while  their  consciences  were  not  su£Sciently  enlightened  to 
make  them  satiafied  that  their  revolt  was  innocent.  The  multitude 
of  cases  was  thus  greatly  increased  which  sought  at  the  hands  of  the 
confessor  for  ghostly  counsel  and  comfort;  and  so  inevitably  does  tlie 
commission  cl  one  supposed  fault  lead  to  others,  that*  the  habitual 
tfmnsgressiou  of  the  commandment  of  the  church  seldom  failed  to 
cany  men  further  into  a  neglect  of  the  divine  commandments  also ; 
till  offences  against  general  morality  became  more  numerous  hi  pro- 
portion as  the  breach  of  ecclesiastical  laws  became  more  inevitable. 

It  had  been  thus  in  more  ancient  times  with  the  Jewish  doctors, 
whose  '  hedge'  of  traditions  and  ceremonies''  had  only  served  to  en- 
croach on  and  block  up  the  path  of  duty,  and  whose  volumes  of 
casuistry  are  sufficiently  bulky,  though  they  had  not  among  their 
institutions  so  fruitful  a  mother  of  quibbles  as  the  practice  of  con- 
fession. 

Among  Christians  of  the  Bomish  chureh  it  may  be  easily  under- 
stood how  the  indulgence  of  some  spiritual  guides, — ^the  ostentatious 
ingenuity  of  others,---4;he  desire  in  a  third  party  of  conciliating  wealthy 
and  powerful  sinners, — and  in  a  fourth  the  rd&nements  of  an  impure 
curiosity,  excited  and  employed  by  a  great  maiority  of  the  cases  which 
oame  before  them, — ^would  produce  a  plentiful  harvest  of  distinctions, 
provisions,  abatements,  and  aggravations,  sufficient  when  duly  stated 
to  distort  to  almost  any  extent  the  features  of  almost  any  action  or 
course  of  actions. 

What  mischief  had  in  this  respect  been  done  by  the  Jesuit  con- 
fessors and  casuists,  may  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  Taylor's  '  Dissua- 
sive, from  popery,'  and  still  more  in  the  spirited  invective  of  Pascal. 
But  the  matter  grew  still  worse  when  cases  of  conscience  were  brought 
into  courts  of  law ;  when  the  institutions  of  penance  and  ecclesiastical 
censure,  as  managed  in  the  church  of  Borne,  and  as  commuted  for  by 
pecuniary  fines,  became  the  subjects  of  legal  argument,  and  of  that 
perverse  ingenuity  which  a  counsel  is  generally  expected  to  exert  on 
behalf  of  his  client. 

*  Ponere  sepem  legi.      [Per  sepem  statuerunt  illoruro   lUbbini   ne  Tinum 

l«gi  ftciendam    intelligunt   tradidones,  quidem  bibendum  esse  cum    ethnicis; 

quibus  uont  arceri  homines  a  prsTa-  atque   istiusmodi  constitatiunculis  suis 

rieatione  legis  divins.    Exempli  gratia,  patrocinium  qusrunt  ex  isto  loco  Levit. 

Yetitum  olim  fuit  populo  Israelitico  ne  xviii.,  *  Et  custodite  custodiam  meanu' — 

fodot  inirent  cum  gentibus;  jam  ne  ad  Paul.  Fagius,  *  Pirke  aToth/  p.  2;  cf. 

legis  hujus   pnevaricationem  venirent,  p.  66.] 
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In  ciTu  oouits  indeed  that  mgcmntT  em  ptodooe  but  little  baim; 
einoe  it  is  arovedlr  exerciaed  on  the  hws  of  mm  akme^  md  since  Urn 
eternal  sanctions  of  monlitr  remain  entire  md  unbraken,  vhateicr 
tetnporal  conseqoenoes  are  incurred  or  averted  hj  the  parties.  But 
the  misfortune  vas  that  the  spiritnal  tribonal  professed  to  exert  as 
influence  bevond  the  present  vorid;  and  vhen  an  equal  dju^crof 
purgatory  vas  incurred  bj  a  breach  dT  a  canon  as  of  a  oommandmcot, 
and  when  the  consequences  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  he 
got  rid  of  bj  a  flav  in  the  indictment ;  it  is  less  stzai^  that  offimoa 
were  multiplied^  than  it  is  that  they  were  so  fir  repressed  bj  the 
general  good  feelings  of  mankind,  and  that  eflBcacj  which  yet  re- 
mained in  the  obscured  and  n^ected  gospds.  But  as  offences  multi- 
plied, distinctions  multiplied  also ;  md  we  cannot  wonder  therefore 
that  the  very  title  of  the  canon  hw  was  CoMCordamiia  dUeordaMtiaruu; 
that  "  the  easy  commandment^  was  wrapped  up  in  oneasy  learning; 
and  by  the  new  methods,  a  simple  and  unciafty  man  ooold  hardly  be 
wise  unto  salvation/'  "  There  is  a  wood  before  joor  doors,  and  i 
labyrinth  within  the  wood,  and  locks  and  bars  to  every  door  within 
that  labyrinth ;  and  after  all,  we  are  like  to  meet  with  miaidlfal  guides; 
and  yet  of  all  things  in  the  world,  in  these  things  m  error  is  i&  moet 
intolerable." 

But  while  such  had  been  the  original  occasion,  and  such  the  gradual 
but  appalling  progress,  of  casuistry  in  the  church  of  Borne ;  it  was 
not  very  apparent  why  the  reformed  churches,  who  had  shaken  off  the 
accumulated  load  of  ages,  were  again,  without  the  same  occasion,  to 
begin  to  rebuild  the  fabric  Why,  when  their  rule  was  brought  back 
to  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  scriptures  which  contained  that 
rule  were  made  accessible  to  all ;  when  they  had  restricted  the  lash  of 
ecclesiastical  censure  to  a  very  few,  and  those  very  palpable  and  noto- 
rious cases  of  public  scandal ;  and  when,  by  leaving  confession  op- 
tional, they  had  cut  off  the  necessity  which  made  every  parish  minister 
a  casuist, — why  were  they  to  darken  what  was  so  plain  by  needless 
explanation,  or  encourage  a  nearer  approach  to  forbidden  things  by 
an  attempt  to  define  the  precise  limits  of  the  prohibition  ? 

That  first  thoughts  are  generally  best  in  cases  of  duty,  has  been 
observed  by  Taylor  as  well  as  by  Paley.  I  have  myself  had  sufficient 
expiriencc  of  what  are  generally  called  scruples,  to  be  convinced  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  those  which  are  submitted  to  a  spiritual 
guide  are  nothing  more  than  artifices  by  which  men  seek  to  justify 
themselves  in  what  they  know  to  be  wrong:  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  most  ciiicacious  manner  of  easing  a  doubtful  conscience  is, 
for  the  most  part,  to  recall  the  professed  penitent  from  distinctions  to 
g(jnerals ;  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  private  concerns  to  the  simple 
words  of  the  commandment.  If  we  are  too  curious,  we  only  muddy 
th(;  stream :  but  tlie  clearest  truth  is,  in  morals,  always  on  the  sur- 
face. 

•  [vol.  ix.  p.  xii.  sq.] 
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StiU  there  were  yet  remaining,  in  the  two  first  centuries  after  the 
Befonnation,  drcamstances  (brides  the  precedent  of  the  Roman 
charch^  and  the  secret  regret  of  the  influence  formerly  enjoved  by 
their  order,  which,  however  unsuspected  by  themselves,  was  likely  to 
ictoate  the  more  learned  of  the  protestant  clergy)  which  might  well 
impress  on  the  mind  of  Taylor  and  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
opinion  that  a  work  of  casuistry  was  a  desideratum  in  tiie  churcli  of 
England,  and  its  want  a  defect  which  might  be  with  reason  objected 
to  that  church  by  its  adversaries. 

l^ere  were  probably  more  genuine  and  conscientious  scru])les  at 
tliat  time  busy  m  the  public  mind  than  are  likely  to  occur  at  present. 
The  religious  ferment,  and  the  spirit  of  enquiry  wliich  it  excited,  wliich 
accompanied  the  reformation  of  religion,  had  been  kept  up  by  the 
Puritans,  and  after  them  by  the  Independents,  with  unfailing  forc^ 
and  activity :  ayd  though  the  Reformation  in  England  had  been  con- 
ducted on  wiser  and  more  moderate  principles,  and  had  in  fact  over- 
looked all  trifles  in  order  to  make  tlie  better  clearance  of  essential 
abuaes :  yet  had  the  minds  of  men  been  drawn,  by  the  weakness  of 
some,  and  the  mischievous  arts  of  others,  to  trifles  and  external  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  degree  of  which  our  present  religious  divisions  afl'ord 
us  no  conception. 

Tliere  are  few  even  of  the  dissenting  divines  who  now  preach 
against,  there  are  fewer  still  who  really  care  for,  the  peculiarities  of 
tlie  established  church  in  its  habits  and  ceremonies.  Its  liturgy  is 
praised  almost  by  all.  Yet  not  avowed  dissenters  only,  but  no  small 
party  of  those  who  had  been  episcopnily  ordained,  and  appointed  to 
offices  within  the  limits  of  the  establishment,  were  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  first  conscientiously  miserable  at  the  thougiit  of  standing 
in  a  surplice,  or  saying  any  prayer  but  of  their  own  composing;.  Mnny 
thousana  good  and  pious  men,  and  probably  a  still  greater  number  of 
women,  were  distressed  between  the  fear  of  schism,  and  the  crime  of 
attending  in  a  place  of  worship  where  even  the  minutest  particular 
was  not  warranted  by  some  explicit  text  of  scripture. 

The  wickedness  of  mince-pies  and  plum-porridge,  and  the  question 
how  far  these  abominations  might  be  winked  at  when  believers  were 
unequally  yoked  with  a  prelatist,  agitated  many  well-meaning  minds ; 
while  there  were  others,  of  a  contrary  faction,  who  looked  with  horror 
on  the  marriage  of  second-cousins,  and  were  seriously  troubled  if 
during  the  forty  days  any  flesh-meat  were  seen  in  their  houses. 

The  law  of  Moses ;  the  question  how  far  it  was  repealed  or  how  far 
it  still  subsisted  in  the  particulars  of  blood,  perhaps  of  pork,  and  cer- 
tainly of  a  sabbatical  rest  on  the  Lord's  day,  was  also  a  frequent  cause 
of  secret  distress  or  domestic  litigation ;  while  on  the  other  hand  in- 
dividuals were  not  wanting  who,  despising  all  ordinances,  exclaimed 
against  their  kindred  and  neighbours  as  legalists  and  foolish  Ga- 
latians. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  present  age  of  sects  some  of  these  wild 
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tenets  may  still  be  active  and  mischierons ;  bat  the  greater  part  of 
our  divisions  arise  from  other  caoses,  and  above  aU,  the  habits  of  the 
time  lead  men  rather  to  decide  their  scraples  for  themaelves  and  in 
their  own  way,  than  to  recar  to  their  spiritual  pastors. 

But  to  how  great  an  extent  such  feelings  then  prevafled,  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact  that  during  the  time  that  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Owen  was  dean  of  Christ  Church,  a  regular  o&ee  for  the  satisfaction  of 
doubtful  consciences  was  held  in  Oxford.  How  long  it  continuedy  or 
what  were  the  numbers  that  resorted  to  it,  I  am  not  informed.  It 
possibly  was  of  the  shorter  duration  from  the  lodicroos  name  of 
'scruple-shop'  which  was  given  it  by  the  younger  students. 

Nor  was  it  a  slight  aggravation  of  the  mischief  that  the  emissaries 
of  the  church  of  Rome  were  in  the  mean  time  always  active ;  reidy 
to  remind  every  uneasy  conscience  of  the  rest  and  relief  to  be  foand 
within  the  pale  of  their  communion ;  vaunting  the  acuteness  and  learn- 
ing of  their  doctors,  and  the  comfort  of  their  absolution ;  and  obtain- 
ing the  more  abundant  draughts  of  fishes  the  more  the  waters  were 
troubled. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  an  expedient  which  would  nata* 
rally  occur  to  the  clergy  of  the  episcopal  church,  to  meet  both  puritans 
and  papists  at  their  own  weapons,  and  to  supply  from  a  rational  and 
legitimate  source  that  satisfaction  to  restless  spirits,  vliich  the  othen 
professed  to  furnish  by  a  false  stimulus,  or  a  still  more  deceitful 
opiate. 

Accordingly,  the  work  now  executed  by  Taylor  had  been  projected 
by  many  eminent  persons  before  him.  Besides  some  writings  of  the 
same  sort  by  different  Lutheran  divines  (who,  as  still  retaining  before 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament  a  shadow  of  the  old  confessional, 
have  more  reason  than  those  of  the  English  church  for  affixing  a  value 
to  such  assistances)  the  excellent  bishop  Hall  Iiad  made  a  banning 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete ;  and  Sanderson,  whose  lectures 
De  conscientia  had  shewn  very  considerable  talent  in  the  eristical  part 
of  morality,  was  urged  by  Charles  the  first,  in  his  last  attendance  on 
him,  to  employ  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  writing  cases  of  con- 
science'. 

It  was  not  however  to  the  detail  of  individual  scruples  that  Taylor 
gave  up  his  learning  and  genius.  This  indeed  had  been  the  usual 
practice  of  previous  writers  on  the  same  subject.  The  Komish  casuists 
at  least  (for  the  Lutherans  I  only  know  through  the  notices  of  them 
in  Michaelis  and  in  Taylor  himself)  have  contented  themselves  for  the 
most  part  with  filling  their  enormous  volumes  with  cases,  sometimes 
classed  indeed  under  general  heads,  but  not  often  submitted  to  any 
general  or  steady  principles ;  a  wilderness  of  precedents,  of  which  (as 
they  were  rather  selected  for  curiositv  than  for  their  frequent  occur- 
rence)  hardly  a  twentieth  part  could  be  expected  to  be  really  useful. 

Taylor  on  the  other  hand  has  introduced  his  cases  as  illustrations 
*  Walton's  Life  of  Sanderson.     Wordsworth,  EccleSi  biog ,  toL  t.  p.  487. 
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and  examples  onlj^  and  by  far  the  ffreater  part  of  his  work  is  devoted 
to  the  exposition  of  general  princi[des^  in  which^  with  far  more  leam- 
ingy  and  perhaps  (the  time  at  which  he  wrote  considered)  with  equal 
originality,  but  with  a  deamess  of  arrangement  and  expression  alto- 
gewor  mnch  inferior,  he  has  preceded  in  the  same  track  the  labours 
fd  Tucker  and  of  Pdey. 

To  give  a  r^lar  analysis  of  so  extensive  a  work,  woold  be  either 
to  repeat  the  taole  of  contents,  or  materially  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
a  critical  essay.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  offering  to  the 
reader  a  veiy  slight  outline  of  the  plan/  selecting  only  those  parts  for 
fdrther  comment,  which  for  their  acuteness,  their  curiosity,  their  elo* 
qnenoe,  or  sometimes  even  their  erroneous  nature,  appear  to  me  to 
call  for  snch  a  distinction. 

After  a  pre&ce,  in  which  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  at- 
tempt is  throughout  assumed,  and  which  is  chiefly  directed  against 
the  aophistry  and  interminable  length  of  his  Bomish  predecessors,  he 
has  divided  his  work  into  four  books,  each  containing  several  long 
chapters. 

Li  the  first,  he  defines  the  nature  of  conscience,  its  uses,  and  their 
impediments,  pointing  out  the  different  characteristics  of  a  '  right  or 
sure  conscience,' — a  conscience  confident  in  error, — a  'probable  or 
thinking,' — a  '  doubtful,'  and  a '  scrupulous  conscience.'  Of  all  these, 
his  definitions,  though  a  little  overlaid  with  words  and  misplaced  elo- 
quence, are  distinct  and  forcible,  and  his  illustrations  often  very  fine 
and  appropriate. 

Such  a  one  occurs  where  he  has  been  observing b  that  "we  cannot 
take  any  direct  account  of  the  greatness  or  horror  of  a  sin  by  the 
affirightment  of  conscience." 

"For,"  he  proceeds,  "it  is  with  the  affrightments  of  conscience  as 
it  is  in  temporal  judgments;  sometimes  they  come  not  at  all,  and 
when  they  do,  they  come  irregularly,  and  when  they  do  not,  the  man 
does  not  escape." . .  "But  as  he  who  is  not  smitten  of  God,  yet  knows 
he  is  always  Uable  to  God's  anger,  and  if  he  repents  not,  it  will  cer- 
tainly £eJ1  upon  him  hereafter;  so  it  is  in  conscience.  He  that  fears 
not^  hath  never  the  less  cause  to  fear,  but  oftentimes  a  greater,  and 
therefore  is  to  suspect  and  alter  his  condition,  as  being  of  a  deep  and 
secret  danger ;  and  he  that  does  fear,  must  alter  his  condition,  as  being 
highly  troublesome.  But  in  both  cases,  conscience  does  the  work  of 
a  monitor  and  a  judge.  In  some  cases,  conscience  is  like  an  eloquent 
and  fair-spoken  judge,  which  declaims  not  against  the  criminal,  but 
condemns  him  justly ;  in  others,  the  judge  is  more  angry,  and  affrights 
the  prisoner  more ;  but  the  event  is  the  same.  For  in  those  sins  where 
the  conscience  affrights  and  in  those  in  which  she  affrights  not  (sup- 
posing the  sins  equal  but  of  differing  natures)  there  is  no  other  dif- 
ference, but  that  conscience  is  a  clock,  which  in  one  man  strikes  aloud 
and  gives  warning;  and  in  another,  the  hand  points  silently  to  the 

f  [toL  ix.  p.  81.] 
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figures^  bat  striles  not;  but  by  this  he  maj  as  surely  see  what  tbe 
other  hears,  that  his  hours  pass  away^  and  death  hastens,  and  after 
death  comes  judgment !" 

The  rules  which  he  gives  to  distinguish  a  true  peace  of  conscience, 
which  he  defines^  to  be  '^  a  rest  after  a  severe  enquiry/'  are  full  of  liolj 
and  practical  wisdom ;  as  when  he  remarks  that  "  peace  of  mind  is 
not  to  be  used  as  a  sign  that  God  hath  pardoned  our  sins,  bat  is  onlj 
of  use  in  questions  of  particular  fact :  What  evils  have  I  done  ?  What 
good  have  I  done  ?" — ^This  is  a  very  useful  caation  to  two  diffneni 
clasjies  of  men ;  those  who  afflict  themselves  without  knowing  why, 
and  tliofe  who  are  satisfied  when  they  ought  to  be  afflicted. 

The  rule  of  a  right  conscience  he  expresses^  to  be  ''  the  speculatire 
di'teniiination  of  the  understanding,''  and  subjoins  as  the  single  neces- 
sary caution,  'Uhat  we  be  as  sure  of  our  speculation  as  of  any  otlier 
rule  which  we  ordinarily  follow^  and  that  we  do  not  take  vain  philo- 
sophy for  true  speculations/'     And  while  establishing  this  assertion, 
he  maintains  at  some  length,  and  with  much  acuteness,  tlie  use  of 
reason  in  matters  of  religion,  answering  the  different  objections  which 
are  ordinarily  made  against  it,  and  proving  that,  though  reason  may 
not  be  able  to  render  an  account  of  mysteries  which  are  but  imper* 
fectly  revealed  to  us,  yet  the  authenticity  of  the  revelation  is  in  tlie 
first  instjince  cognizable  by  reason ;  while,  though  things  may  be  true 
which  our  reason  cannot  comprehend,  yet  what  our  reason  rejects  we 
cannot  receive  as  revealed  by  God;  so  that  '^ although  right  reason 
is  not  the  positive  and  affirmative  measure  of  any  article,  yet  it  is  the 
negative  measure  of  every  one."     Obedience  of  the  understanding 
to  God  he  acknowledges  to  be  our  undoubted  duty;  "but  that^"  he 
observes,  "  is  only  when  God  speaks :  but  because  we  heard  Him  not, 
and  are  only  told  that  God  dia  speak,  our  reason  must  examine  whe- 
ther it  be  fit  to  believe  them  that  tell  us  so." 

In  the  course  of  this  enquiry  many  interesting  corollaries  occur,  as 
to  the  question  of  two  wills  in  God;  the  conformity  of  reason  and 
failh ;  and  the  vanity  of  judicial  astrology,  which  last  he  condemns, 
not  on  the  score  of  its  supposed  impiety  and  contradiction  to  scrip- 
ture, but  as  the  instrument  of  imposture  and  delusion,  and  therefore 
against  religion;  not  as  an  unlawful  exercise  of  reason^  but  as  mere 
folly  and  knavery,  and  on  account  of  the  "dangerous  and  horrid 
consequents^^  which  they  feel  that  run  a  whoring  after  such  idols  of 
imagination." 

His  examination  of  mixed  motives*,  and  the  censure  which  he  passes 
on  good  actions  when  done  from  secular  or  incompetent  arguments, 
are  useful  and  well-founded ;  though  under  this  last  head,  and  while 
discussing"*  the  incidental  question,  'whether  it  be  lawful  and  in- 
genuous to  go  about  to  persuade  a  man  to  the  belief  of  a  true  pro- 
position, by  arguments  with  which  we  ourselves  are  not  persuaded,' 

*  [p.  32.]  I  [p.  52.]  k  f  p.  79J  1  [p.  82.]  -  [p.  93.] 
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fie  has  made  some  admissions  which  a  severe  lover  of  truth  will  hardly 
allow  to  pass  without  reprobation. 

An  argumentum  ad  hominem  is  indeed  perfectly  allowable  which 
proceeds  on  the  supposition,  not  upon  the  concession  and  granting 
of  an  error.  But  this,  which  is  no  more  than  taking  a  man  on  his 
own  grounds,  has  no  natural  tendency  to  make  him  believe  that  I 
agree  with  him  in  that  particular.  The  argument  is  good  bexsause  the 
premises  are  conventiqiially  so ;  and  the  effect  is  not  so  much  to  con* 
vince  a  man  of  the  truth  of  our  inference,  as  to  unsettle  his  prejudices 
against  that  inference,  and,  by  proving  his  own  principles  to  be  incon- 
sistent, to  make  him  the  more  ready  to  submit  himself  to  ours. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  when  I  use  arguments  which  I  know 
or  believe  to  be  bad,  because '  there  may  be  something  in  my  opponent^ 
that  can  make  the  argument  to  become  perfect  and  effectual.'  This 
is  like  feeding  a  hungry  man  with  chaff,  because  there  may  be  some 
peculiarity  in  his  digestion  which  can  extract  its  nutritive  qualities. 

If  other  competent  judges  have  laid  stress  on  such  an  argument^ 
we  may  indeed  advance  it  as  theirs,  and  in  deference  to  their  autho- 
rity. But  even  here  it  can  hardly  be  ailowed«us  to  advance  it  with- 
out premising  the  caution  that  it  is  not  our  own  opinion  which  we 
express,  and  that  we  therefore  can  lay  no  stress  on  it.  And  as  argu- 
ments thus  brought  forward  are  likely  to  be  of  little  service  to  our 
cause,  it  is  apparently  both  wiser  and  better  to  confine  ourselves  to 
sach  arguments  only  as  are  really  satisfactory  to  our  understanding**. 

This  however  will  of  course  not  conclude  against  our  stating  as 
possible,  or  probable,  such  consequences  as,  though  they  do  not  cer- 
tainly follow  from  the  premises,  may  yet  without  contradiction  do  so. 
But  the  premises  are  by  their  very  nature  and  employment  presumed 
to  be  truths ;  nor  can  we  honestly  use  any  thing  as  a  premise,  which 
we  do  not  either  believe  to  be  true  or  at  least  state  hypotheiically. 

He  speaks  more  justly,  when  he  will  not  allow  of  any  distinction 
between  a  man's  public  conscience  as  a  magistrate,  and  his  private 
iH>nscience  as  an  individual P;  and  where  he  observes  that  "conscience 
hath  power  in  obligations  and  rules ^,  but  not  so  much  nor  so  often  in 
permissions'."  Thus  a  person  may  in  no  case  do  that  which  con- 
science forbids,  but  may  not  always  go  so  far  as  she  allows. 

Under  the  head  of  *  a  probable  or  thinking  conscience/  he  teaches*, 
with  great  justice,  that  "  a  conscience  that  is  at  first  and  in  its  own 
nature  probable,  may  be  made  certain  by  accumulation  of  many  pro- 
babilities operating  the  same  persuasion."  And -of  this  kind  of  '  moral 
demonstration'  he  gives  an  instance  in  a  magnificent  sketch  of  the 
different  probabilities  on  which  a  faith  in  Christianity  is  founded.  Few 
of  his  most  splendid  passages  in  the  most  popular  of  his  writings  ex- 
ceed some  parts  of  this  argument :  as,  when  he  speaks  of  the  doctrine 

'  in  him  that  hears  me/  ed.]  ^  ['  and  necesaities/  ed.] 
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of  Christy  "  hunting  the  demons  from  their  tripods, .  •  their  '  ni?ebS' 
their  dens,  their  hollow  pipes,  their  temples,  and  their  altars^  « 
'flourishing,  like  the  palm,  by  pressure;  growing  glorious  bj<qppo- 
sition ;  thriving  by  persecution,  and  demonstrated  by  objeeiions*^  or 
where,  contrasting  it  with  the  local  rites  and  restricted  worship  (rftbe 
Jews,  he  says'  of  the  christian  religion,  that  it  is  ''as  etenial  ss  tbe 
soul  of  a  man,  and  can  no  more  cease  than  our  spirits  can  die;  anl 
can  worship  upon  mountains  and  in  caves,  in  fields  and  churches,  ii 

Eeace  and  war,  in  solitude  and  society,  in  persecution  and  in  sondiiiM^ 
y  night  and  by  day,  and  be  solemnized  by  dergj  and  hdty  in  tbe 
essential  parts  of  it,  and  is  the  perfection  of  the  sonl^  and  the  li^tteA 
reason  of  man,  and  the  glorification  of  God*^' 

There  are  many  other  valuable  principles  laid  down  in  this  put  of 
his  work,  of  wliich  a  few  are  all  tnat  I  can  instance.  Such  are  Im 
positions^  that  'reason  weighs  more  than  authority;'  that  'a  molti- 
tude  of  authorities,  when  they  are  deducible  firom  one  or  a  few,  sdd 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  that  on  which  they  themselves  rest/  thit 
'  authority  alone  is  no  sufBcient  proof  after  a  new  doubt  has  bees 
started  /  and  that  '  an  apparent  interest  in  the  person  who  msin- 
tains  a  proposition  is  no  more  reason  for  disbelieving  than  for  be- 
lieving it/ 

Some  of  his  illustrations  of  a  doubtful  conscience  are  not  overddi- 
cate,  or  even  decent,  and  some  of  his  positions  dangerous.  Of  the  first 
description  is  a  very  injudicious  quotation  from  Toletos;  and  of  the 
second,  liis  admission  that  private  evil  may  be  done  by  public  men 
and  for  the  public  necessity ;  which,  though  with  many  limitations, 
and  in  very  few  instances,  as  in  that  of  war,  the  employment  of 
spies,  &c.,  it  may  possibly  be  true,  yet  is  hardly  to  be  allowed  in  any 
instance  without  peril.  It  is  however  a  very  just  and  reasonable  ob- 
servation which  he  makes  in  the  same  chapter,  that  'positive  and 
temporary'  ought  to  give  way  to  higher  duties.  Such  also  is  his 
distinction  between  a  doubting  arid  a  scrupulous  conscience,  that 
"against  the  first  a  man  may  not  work,  but  against  the  second  he 
may.''     All  his  advice  indeed  to  scrupulous  persons',  is  excellent. 

His  second  book  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  he  defines  to  be  "the  universal  law  of  mankind  concerning 
common  necessities,  to  which  we  are  inclined  by  nature,  incited  by 
consent,  prompted  by  reason;  but  (which)  is  bound  upon  ns  only 
by  the  command  of  God." 

Its  two  sanctions  he  defines  to  be  fear  and  love :  the  first,  of  a  bad 
conscience,  a  bad  name,  or  the  other  penal  consequences  which  Pro- 
vidence and  society  inflict  on  guilt ;  the  next  is  not  so  much  bom 
with  us,  as  implanted  in  us  by  education,  and  by  the  hopes  of  future 
reward  which  God  has  in  revelation  held  out  to  us. 

»  Delphi,  caUed  yrjs  i/i^oA^i .  [Eurip.  *  [p.  176.^ 
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'  To  the  law  of  nature  thus  defined^  he  assigns  an  authority  superior 
to  all  positive  institutions^  though  its  laws  (as  he  observes)  may  be 
tuipable  of  interpretation,  and  may  be  allayed  by  equity,  piety,  and 
necessity. 

In  speaking  of  contracts,  he  allows  that  an  unlawful  or  impossible 
contract  cannot  hold ;  but  he  materially  limits  the  prmission  given 
by  the  lawyers  to  annul  contracts  made  under  false  impression8\ 
W  hen  a  contract  is  made  against  the  positive  institutions  of  man,  in 
-points  where  the  law  of  God  is  silent;  though  the  parties  may  have 
sinned  in  entering  into  it,  yet  '^  the  after  actions,  being  no  sins,  can- 
not be  invalidated ;''  and  even  *'  if  the  contract  be  made  against  a 
divine  law,''  if  it  can  be  fulfilled  on  our  part  without  sin,  and  "the 
contract  be  extrinsical  to  the  nature  of  the  sin  incurred,''  the  contract 
is  binding,  though  its  occasion  is  to  be  repented  of  ^. 

In  this  last  case  he  agrees  with  Paley  (Moral  Philosophy,  book  xi. 
chap.  5,)  and  has  to  all  appearance  taken  a  clearer  view  of  the  moral 
obligation  of  contracts  than  Sanderson  did  on  a  similar  question.  It 
is  probable  that  Sanderson  judged  differently,  from  the  same  sense  of 
the  inexpediency  of  such  contracts  becoming  general,  which  has  in- 
duced Paley,  inconsistently  enough,  to  reject  his  own  principle  (where 
it  ought  a  fortiori  to  hold  good,  and  does  hold  good  according  to 
Taylor)  in  the  case  of  a  promise  made  to  a  robber*^. 

To  the  law  of  nature  in  general,  the  christian  law  succeeds,  which 
he  describes^  as  ''the  law  of  Nature,  or  of  all  mankind,  as  it  is 
commanded,  digested,  and  perfected  by  our  supreme  lawgiver  Jesus 
Christ." 

This,  as  the  great  rule  of  conscience,  he  distinguishes  from  the 
-Mosaic  law,  which  has  entirely  ceased  to  bind,  any  further  than  as  it 
contains  some  particulars  which  belong  to  the  moral  law,  or  law  of 
nature.  From  the  list  of  those  particulars  he  does  not  exclude  the 
prohibition  of  eating  blood,  which  he  interprets,  with  good  reason, 
not  to  mean  the  use  of  black  puddings,  but  the  hateful  practice,  com- 
mon in  the  East  and  amongst  barbarous  nations,  of  devouring  the 
members  of  a  living  creature ^  But  the  judicial  law  he  excludes  in 
all  its  branches,  more  particularly  in  that  which  was  then  the  subject 
of  frequent  discussion,  the  intermarriage  of  persons  within  the  degrees 
of  consanguinity.  On  this  head  he  exposes  the  unwarranted  additions 
to  the  Mosaic  prohibition  which  had  been  made  in  the  case  of  cousins, 
brothers'  widows,  &c.,  by  the  Roman  canonists ;  and  on  the  whole 
appears  to  take  nearly  the  same  view  of  the  question  as  has  been  since 
taken  by  Michaelis :  though  he  does  not  state  so  plainly  as  MichaeUs' 
has  done,  the  reasons  which  have  in  all  ages  and  countries  made  some 
prohibitions  necessary;   and  the  local  and  temporal  inconveniences 

•  [p.  829  sq.]  •  [p.  S58  sq.] 
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which  have  obliged  human  lawgivers  to  extend  in  some  iTM«timfifi^  those 
prohibitions  still  further. 

The  Decalogue  he  refuses  to  consider  as  a  perfect  digest  of  the  law 
of  nature;  inasmuch  as  our  duty  extends  to  manjjparticokrs  whick 
are  not  expressed  on  those  tables.  "  It  was  intendedC"  he  conoetfeM^^ 
'^  as  a  digest  of  all  those  moral  laws  in  which  God  woold  expect  and 
exact  tlie  obedience  of  the  Jewish  nation,  leaving  the  petfecCkm  and 
consummation  of  all  unto  the  time  of  the  gospeL 

Here  I  conceive  he  goes  too  Ccir;  inasmacn  as,  though  he  inwti 
on  the  violence  which  is  necessary  to  reduce  all  the  diflTeient  parts  of 
a  Christian's  duty  to  these  ten  principal  heads,  it  is  certain  tw  thii 
has  been  and  is  done  witli  sufficient  exactness  for  any  practical  pmw 

f>ose,  and  that  he  himself  in  his  exposition  of  the  ten  comntandmeoti 
las  ably  and  eloquently  accomplished  it.  Nor  is  it  tme,  as  his  hypo- 
thesis seems  to  suppose,  that  no  other  and  more  express  moral  Jaws 
were  given  to  the  Jews  than  these  commandments.  To  give  alms  to 
the  poor;  to  help  their  enemy  whose  beast  had  fallen  under  his  load; 
to  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  land  whither  they  were  led  captive;  to 
eat  no  living  animal,  which,  as  he  himself  allows,  is  part  of  Uie  mend 
law : — all  these  laws  are  not  only  implied  in  the  decalogae,  hot  ex- 
plicitly laid  down  in  different  parts  of  the  Mosaic  volume;  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  instance  any  particular  of  natural  law,  strictly 
BO  called,  to  which  the  Jews  were  not  obliged  as  well  as  oorselve^ 
thoufi^h  the  stream  of  the  commandments  had  been  disturbed  and  de- 
filed by  their  rabbins,  and  though  the  Son  of  God,  in  His  sermon  on 
the  mount,  and  by  the  still  stronger  lesson  of  His  example,  has  vindi- 
cated them  from  corruption,  and  held  them  up  a  second  time,  and 
more  clearly  and  gloriously  than  before,  to  our  obedience  and  imi- 
tation. 

Taylor  is  correct  liowever  in  his  inferences'*, — '  that  we  acknowledge 
Chri.^t  to  be  our  Lord  and  master,  our  lawgiver  and  teacher;  that  we 
understand  the  ten  commandments  according  to  His  commentary ;' — 

*  that  we  expect  not  ju:?ti6cation  by  our  conformity  to  the  decalogue;' 
•— '  that  we  endeavour  to  go  on  to  perfection,  not  according  to  the 
pattern  whicii  Moses,  but  which  Christ  shewed  in  the  mount :'  and 

*  tliat  we  do  not  think  it  sufficient  to  live  according  to  nature,  but  that 
we  live  according  to  grace,  that  is,  the  measures  of  reformed  nature.' 
And  he  himself  has  in  fact  abandoned  whatever  was  dangerous  in 
his  position  simply  taken,  when  he  admits  that  all  the  precepts  of 
morality  'were  potentially  in  the  great  commandments;'  and  that 
'  there  are  the  same  general  lines  of  religion  and  of  justice  in  the  Old 
testament  and  the  New,  though  the  special  and  particular  precepts 
are  j«everally  instanced  bv  Clirist  and  Moses.' 

He  argues  also  more  justly  when  he  says  that  "every  thing  in  the 
decalogue  is  not  obligatory  to  Christians,''  though  he  is  unfortunate 
in  the  first  instance  which  he  produces^,  that  "  the  having  or  making 

f  [p.  408.]  »»  [ibid.]  »  [p.  420.] 
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of  images^  though  it  be  forbidden  to  the  Jews  in  the  second  com- 
maiidineiit,  yet  it  is  not  unlawful  to  Christians/'  Of  this  I  have  said 
enough  already ;  and  will  here  only  observe^  that  it  is  strange  that  any 
man  should  hold  such  an  interpretation  of  the  commandment  in  ques- 
tioiij  who  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prove  it  not  obligatory  on  Cliris- 
tianSy  has  instanced  the  golden  lions  of  Solomon.  Solomon  surely 
was  a  Jew :  he  was  also  a  very  conspicuous  person,  and  one  whose 
bults  are  related  in  scripture  with  due  severity.  If  then  he  used  such 
oniaments  unblamed,  it  is  plain  from  this  instance,  as  well  as  from 
GBsar's  image  on  the  Jewish  coin,  that  the  second  commandment 
was  interpreted  by  them,  as  by  the  generality  of  protestanis,  to  for- 
bid idolatry  onl^^. 

His  observations  on  idolatry  however,  and  on  the  grievous  presump- 
tion of  picturing  God,  are  excellent,  and  I  think  unanswerable.  His 
opinion  of  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day  I  have  already  had  occa- 
non  to  mention. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  book,  which  treats  of  the  "  in- 
terpretation and  obligation  of  the  laws  of  Qirist,''  though  there  is 
much  which  is  curious  and  valuable,  there  are  few  things  which  call 
for  particular  notice.  Much  of  it  indeed  is  more  historical  and  con- 
troversial than  casuistical,  and  refers  to  the  great  disputes  which  have 
always  agitated  the  christian  commonwealth  since  the  period  of  the 
reformation.  On  these  Taylor  thought  with  all  protestants ;  and  an 
abundant  store  of  weapons  may  be  drawn  from  his  armoury  for  the 
future  battles  of  the  church.  The  maxims  which  strike  me  as  most 
generally  applicable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  characteristic  of  their 
author^  are,  1)  that  "all  acts  of  virtue*  are  to  be  preferred  before  the 
instruments  of  it,  and  that  which  exercises  it  before  that  which  signifies 
if  2)  The  difference"  between  positive  and  negative  laws,  that, 
namely,  when  any  thing  is  commandfed,  the  means  of  doing  it  are  left 
to  our  choice ;  but  when  any  thing  is  forbidden,  all  those  tilings  also 
by  which  we  come  to  that  sin,  are  understood  to  be  forbidden  by  the 
same  law. 

"Every  temptation,'*  he  observes",  "is  then  certainly  to  be  reck- 
oned as  a  sin,  when  it  is  procured  by  our  own  act,  whether  the  tempta- 
tion ministers  to  the  sin  directly  or  accidentally,"  and  "  althougii  the 
usual  effect  does  not  follow  the  instrument.  For  tiiere  is  sometimes 
a  fantastic  pleasure  in  the  reinenxbrances  of  sin,  in  the  approaches  of 
it,  in  our  addresses  to  it ;  and  there  are  some  men  who  dare  not  act 
the  foul  crime,  who  yet  love  to  look  upon  its  fair  face ;  and  they  drive 
out  sin  as  Abraham  did  Ishmael,  with  an  unwilling  willingness,  God 
knows; . .  and  they  look  after  it,  and  are  pleased  with  the  stories  of 
it,  and  love  to  see  the  place  of  its  acting.''     "  Now  they  that  go  but 

^  '*The  opinion  that  the  Jewn   ad-  Tol.i.  p.  57.  [8vo.  Camhridge,  1793.] 
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thus  hr,  and  love  to  tempt  themselves  by  walking  upon  the  brink  of 
the  river, . .  they  liave  given  demonstration  of  their  love  of  sin  whea 
they  make  so  much  of  its  proxy/' 

"  But  there  are  others  who  have  great  experience  of  the  vanitj  of 
all  sin,  and  the  emptiness  and  dissatisfaction  that  is  in  its  fruition; 
and  know  [that]  as  soon  as  ever  they  have  enjoyed  it,  it  is  gone,  and 
that  there  is  more  pleasure  in  the  expectation  than  in  the  possession; 
and  therefore  they  had  rather  go  towards  it  than  arrive  thither,  and 
love  the  temptation  better  than  the  sin.  Tiiese  men  sin  with  an  a- 
cellent  philosophy  and  wittiness  of  sinning ;  they  love  to  woo  alvi^ 
and  not  to  enjoy,  ever  to  be  hungry  and  sitting  down  to  dinner,  bat 
are  afraid  to  have  their  desires  tilled.  But  if  we  consider  what  te 
secret  of  it  is,  and  that  there  is  in  these  men  an  immense  lore  to  WMf 
and  a  perfect  adhesion  to  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  that  they  refoie  to 
enter  lest  they  should  quickly  pass  through;  and  they  are  nnwiL 
ling  to  taste  it,  lest  they  should  eat  no  more ;  and  would  not  enjof, 
because  tliey  will  not  be  weary  of  it;  and  will  deny  any  thing  to  them- 
selves, even  that  which  they  most  love,  lest  for  a  while  they  shonU 
loathe  their  beloved  sin ;  we  shall  see  reason  enough  to  affirm  then 
men  to  be  the  greatest  breakers  of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ :  though 
they  only  tempt  themselves,  and  handle  the  instruments  of  sin;  aol  . 
although  these  instruments  serve  nothing  but  the  temptation,  and 
the  temptation  does  not  serve  the  sin,  whither  in  its  own  natoie  i 
is  designed.'* 

At  page  624  of  tins  volume  he  betrays  what  I  should  hardly  love 
expected  from  him,  an  ignorance  of  a  legend  very  generally  knowi^ 
and  which  is  the  oldest  and  most  curious  of  all  religious  novels;  I 
mean,  the  '  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla :'  wliich  he  supposes,  without  inj 
sufficient  reason,  to  have  been  originally  circulated  as  the  work  of 
S.  Paul  himself,  and  wliich  he  calls  (I  know  not  why)  '  the  vision  of 
Paul  and  Tliecla.*  The  work  in  fact  could  never  have  been  pretended 
to  be  S.  Paul's  writing,  without  ascribing  to  the  apostle  an  incrediUe 
degree  of  vanity,  both  personal  and  theological.  Uierome  indeed  doei 
not  say  that  the  Asiatic  presbyter  who  was  its  author,  wished  to  iaihet  \ 
it  on  the  saint  as  his  own  composition,  but  that  he  was  degraded  bj 
S.  John  for  having,  though  with  a  good  intent,  circulated  an  untne 
history  concerning  an  apostle.  Nor  has  the  history  as  it  has  descended 
to  our  time  (whatever  might  have  been  the  case  with  Hierome*s  copy) 
any  mention  baptizati  Leonia^. 

Here  again  he  resumes,  and  resumes  with  admirable  power,  lad 
without  intermixture  of  doubtful  or  extraneous  matter,  his  favoniitie 
topic  of  secure  and  immediate  repentance.  He  quotesP  S.  Eucherioi^ 
saying,  "  Propound  to  yourself  the  example  of  the  thief  on  the  croa; 
do  as  he  did.''  "  Yes,"  proceeds  Taylor,  "  we  are  too  ready  to  do  », 
that  is^  to  defer  our  repentance  to  the  last,  being  encouraged  by  Ui 

•  See  Grabe,  Spicileg.  Patr.,  vol.  i.  p.  81  sqq.  [Svo.  Oxoii.  1714.]      f  [p  67(i.J 
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sample  and  saccess.  No :  we  do  not  as  he  did ; . .  he  did  not  defer 
lis  repentance  and  his  faith  unto  the  last ;  but  in  the  very  first  hour 
n  which  he  knew  Christy  in  that  very  instant  he  did  beUeve^  and  was 
nally  converted.  He  confessed  Christ  gloriously^  and  repented  of  his 
ana  without  hypocrisy ;  and  if  we  do  so  too^  this  question  is  at  an  end, 
md  our  repentance  shall  never  be  reproved/' 

He  conclades  this  second  book  with  a  splendid  peroration^  on  the 
measures  and  motives  of  a  Christian's  duty,  exhorting  him  to  do  all 
Ida  works  "  in  faith  and  love ;  in  faith,  to  make  them  accepted  though 
Uiej  be  imperfect;  in  love,  to  make  them  as  perfect  as  they  can  be : 
•  •  he  that  loves,  will  think  every  thing  too  little ;  and  he  that  thinks 
90,  will  endeavour  to  do  more,  and  to  do  it  better/'  "  In  the  mea- 
aorea  of  the  practice  of  this  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  but  what  is  made 
1^  the  careless  lives  of  Christians,  and  their  lazy  and  unholy  principles. 
At  the  rate  as  Christians  usually  do  Uve,  it  is  hard  to  know  how,  and 
in  what  instances,  and  in  what  degrees,  our  obedience  ought  to  be 
more  humble  and  more  diligent  than  that  of  Moses's  disciples.  But 
thev  that  love,  will  do  the  thing,  and  so  understand  the  rule ;  Obedite 
0i  vntelligetia,  Obey,  and  ye  shall  understand/' 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book,  which  treats  of  Human  Laws 
and  their  obligation,  a  case  occurs,  in  illustration  of  rule  iv.  that  "  a 
kw  founded  on  a  false  presumption  does  not  bind  the  conscience,"  in 
which  the  Bomish  canonists  seem  to  have  given  a  more  just  decision 
than  Taylor.  Biretti,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  pretends  a  desire  to  marry 
Julia  Medici,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour,  with  a  purpose  to  seduce 
and  desert  her.  A  contract  is  made;  but  before  its  execution,  he 
gains  his  end,  and  leaving  her  marries  another.  The  canonists  declare 
uie  former  contract,  followed  by  congress,  to  be  a  marriage,  and  that 
he  ia  bound  to  return  to  Julia.  "  No,"  says  Taylor, "  if  he  did  not  lie 
with  her  affeetu  maritali ; . .  he  was  extremely  impious  and  unjust,  but 
he  made  no  marriage ;  for  without  mutual  consent  marriages  are  not 
made.''  Surely  mutual  consent  is  expressed  by  a  public  contract,  as 
plainly  as  by  any  indication  of  a  man's  will  that  can  be  conceived. 
And  if  Biretti  were  a  hypocrite,  it  can  be  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  free  from  the  obUgation  implied  by  his  own  deUberate  action  I  I 
cannot  account  for  the  obliquity  of  this  verdict,  but  I  could  not  pass 
it  over  lest  my  silence  should  seem  like  approbation. 

The  second  chapter  examines  the  power  of  princes  to  enact  penal 
and  tributary  laws,  and  the  obligation  which  rests  on  their  subjects 
to  obey  such  laws :  in  which  he  discusses  the  lawfulness  or  obligation 
rf  resisting  a  legal  sentence ;  of  prison-breaking ;  of  self-chastisement ; 
and  of  suicide.  The  first  he  admits  of  when  the  sentence  is  palpably 
unjust,  and  pronounced  by  an  usurped  authority ;  the  second,  in  all 
cases  where  life  or  limbs  are  to  be  preserved ;  the  third  he  confines 
to  certain  ecclesiastical  cases ;  and  the  fourth  he  condemns  in  all,  even 
when  perpetrated  by  a  virgin  to  save  herself  from  pollution.     Yet  of 
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such  instances  of  self-murder  lie  speaks  with  a  «ort  of  respcctM 
pity^  observing  that  he  only  knows  that  the  fact  is  unlawful.  ''Bat 
how  they  shall  fare  in  the  other  world',  who  upon  such  great  ae* 
counts  are  tempted,  is  one  of  God*s  secrets  which  the  great  day 
will  manifest." 

In  the  same  chapter  is  an  injudicious  attempt  to  justify  the  sop- 
posed  fraud  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  borrowing  jewels  of  thel^yp- 
tians  without  any  intention  of  restoring  them.  He  justifies  the  actioa 
by  saying  tliat  God  commanded  the  Israelites  so  to  spoil  their  enemies. 
But  this  is  only  removing  the  imputation  from  the  Israelites  to  the 
Almighty;  and  though  the  Almighty  may  dispose  of  the  property  of 
His  creatures  as  He  pleases,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  He  voaU 
command  any  set  of  men  to  obtain  their  neighbours,  goods  by  fnnd. 
The  true  answer  seems  to  be  that  which  is  given  by  Michaelis";  that 
though  God  knew  that  the  Israelites  would  not  return,  and  though 
He  had  communicated  a  share  of  His  own  prescience  to  Moses,  jet 
the  Israelites  in  general,  as  they  had  only  asked  for  a  short  holidaj 
from  their  toil,  so  they  never  expected  or  intended  more,  till  the 
Egyptians,  by  thrusting  them  out  of  the  land  first,  and  afterwards  hj 
pursuing  them  with  hostile  intentions,  had  deprived  themselves  of  all 
claim  to  whatever  property  they  had  previously  intrusted  to  them. 

He  has  mis-stated  the  story ^  in  ancient  Spanish  history,  of  the 
princes  of  Lara  or  Carion,  and  the  daughters  of  the  CSd  Kodri;^  of 
JBivar.  The  princes  fought,  not  one  with  another,  but  both  of  tliem 
against  two  of  the  kindred  of  the  Cid,  and  were  beaten,  as  they  well 
deserved.  This  is  however  a  trifle,  and  the  wonder  is  rather  that  in  so 
multifarious  reading,  and  amid  references  to  all  writers  and  languages, 
his  facts  are  so  generally  accurate. 

In  discussing  Laws  of  Tribute,  though,  when  just,  he  allows  them 
to  be  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  subject,  and  to  oblige  him  not 
only  to  a  passive  but  an  active  obedience,  he  stoutly  inveighs  against 
the  oppression  frequently  practised  by  sovereigns  and  senates.  But 
when  he  arrives  at  the  question  of  obedience  to  kings,  princes,  and 
supreme  civil  powers,  his  doctrines  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
surt'erinij  loyalist  of  Charles  the  first's  day,  sufficiently  devoted  and  un- 
qualified. He  assigns  a  greater  degree  of  sacredness  to  kingly  than 
any  other  government ;  he  misrepresents  the  monarchy  of  Israel,  which 
was  in  fact  tlie  most  limited,  except  the  Lacedaemonian,  of  any  on 
record  in  ancient  history ;  and  he  not  only  believes  the  legend  of  the 
martyred  Thebaean  legion,  but  insists  with  much  apparent  exultation 
on  such  an  illustrious  example  of  non-resistance.  His  arguments  are 
however  more  to  the  purpose,  when,  following  on  the  same  side  wiih 
Hooker,  he  justifies  the  power  of  the  civil  sovereign  over  persons  and 
in  causes  ecclesiastical.  They  are  directed  both  against  the  Boman 
cathohcs  and  the  presby terians ;  and,  as  well  as  the  following  chapter 

'  [vol.  X.  p.  97.]  art.  clxxix.  voL  iii.  p. 44  sqq.  [ecLut  sup.] 

•  *  Law  ofMose*,' translated  by  Smith,  «  [p.  139.] 
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on  church  censures  and  canons,  breathe  throughout  a  moderate  and 
christian  spirit,  and  are  well  calculated  to  place  in  their  true  light 
those  ecclesiastical  powers,  whose  tliunders  sound  so  formidably  in 
the  church  of  Rome^  and  against  which  even  in  protestant  churches 
many  of  the  laity  are  strongly  prejudiced,  from  a  misconception  of 
their  limits,  of  their  fitness,  and  their  necessity.  And  I  cannot  help 
again  observing  that  here  also  he  speaks  as  strongly  as  ever  against 
the  interference  of  the  civil  sword  in  matters  of  religion ; — 

"  This  power'' — he  is  speaking'*  of  the  commission  given  by  Christ 
to  His  apostles  and  their  successors — "this  power  and  these  com- 
missions were  wholly  ministerial,  without  domination,  without  proper 
jurisdiction,  that  is,  without  coaction;  it  being  wholly  against  the 
design  of  the  religion  that  it  should  be  forced,  and  it  being  far  re- 
moved from  persons  so  disposed,  so  employed,  so  instructed,  to  do 
it."  "And  therefore  one  of  the  requisites  of  a  bishop  is,  'he  must 
be  no  striker :'  he  had  no  arms  put  into  his  hand  to  that  purpose ; 
tiie  ecclesiastic  state  being  furnished  with  authority,  but  no  power; 
auct4>ritate  auadendi  magu  quam  jubeudi  potestate, . .  That  which  the 
ecclesiastics^  can  do''  in  the  case  of  church  censures  "  is  a  suspension 
of  their  own  act,  not  any  power  over  the  actions  of  other  men :  and 
therefore  is  but  an  use  of  their  own  liberty,  not  an  exercise  of  juris- 
diction. He  does  the  same  thing  in  sacraments  as  he  does  in  preach- 
ing; in  both  he  declares  the  guilty  person  to  be  out  of  the  way  to 
heaven,  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  divine  anger,  to  be  a  debtor  of  repent- 
ance :  and  refusing  to  baptize  an  evil  catechumen,  or  to  communicate 
an  ill-living  Christian,  does  but«eay  the  same  thing;  he  speaks  in  one 
by  signs,  and  in  the  other  he  signifies  by  words.  .  .  This  is  judicium, 
not  jurisdiction  a  judging  a  man  worthy  or  unworthy,  winch  does  not 
suppose  a  superiority  of  jurisdiction,  but  equals  do  it  to  their  equals; 
though  in  this  the  clergy  hath  a  superiority  and  a  commission  from 
God  to  do  so."  Even  of  this  moderate  and  natural  riglit  he  con- 
demns the  public  exercise  in  the  case  of  sovereign  princes,  who,  as  it 
is  obviously  unfit  to  subject  them  to  open  reproof  or  penance;  so, 
when  private  reproof  and  private  warnings  and  entreaties  have  failed, 
they  may,  as  he  conceives,  be  admitted,  if  they  command  it,  to  the 
communion!^. 

This  is  indeed  a  difficult  question,  and  one  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  practical  one.  A  wicked  prince  is  not  very  often  a  hypocrite, 
and  unless  he  be  a  hypocrite,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  force  him- 
self on  rites  for  which  he  does  not  care.  There  is  more  courage  and 
dignity  in  the  conduct  of  S.  Ambrose  towards  Theodosius ;  there  is 
less  danger  to  the  public  peace,  and  an  almost  equal  certainty  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  end,  in  the  course  recommended  by  Taylor. 

The  latter  however  makes  another  admission,  which,  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged  a  few  more  years,  might  have  involved  him  in  a  very 
serious  difficulty  of  conscience,  and  would  have  divided  him,  if  he  had 
•  [p.  266.]  »  [p.  274.]  f  [p.  a04.] 
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acced  ou  it,  from  all  the  beat  and  wisest  of  hia  own  order  azid  refigioiL 
"  The  anlavful  proclamadoos  and  edicts  of  a  tnie  prince  mar  be  pub- 
lished by  the  cler;^  in  their  several  charges*  I"  I  wish  I  had  not 
foand  tau  in  Taylor ;  and  I  th:ink  hearen  that  this  prindi^  was  not 
adopted  by  the  IlngLish  clersy  in  16S7.  Tee  for  Tajlor  many  allow, 
ancea  may  be  made,  and  many  excuses  offered  for  tiua  and  the  other 
ultra-moaarchical  reamres  of  his  creed.  Accostocned  as  he  was  to  see 
and  feel  all  the  tyranny  which  then  plagned  the  land,  from  those  who^ 
under  the  colour  of  freedom,  had  disturbed  and  ensIaTed  their  conntzy, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  his  attention  could  be  equally  alive  to 
the  possibility  cf  the  same  evils  occurring  under  a  legitimate  sotoc^ 
And  above  all  let  it  be  remembered,  that  his  inclinatioa  for  afasoiiite 
monarchy,  if  it  were  unwise,  was  at  least  not  interested  or  aovile ;  that 
if  he  carried  too  high  the  power  of  a  lawful  kizig,  it  was  when  that 
lawful  king  was  in  exile.  The  Ihut*?r  Jt^iiaMtimM,  thoogh  published 
at  the  moment  of  the  BestoratioEi,  was  written  and  printed  wiiik  do 
such  event  cculd  be  looked  for,  and  when  aH  that  could  be  gained  faj 
an  unlimited  L:3yal:y  was  the  suspidoa  or  persecutioa  of  the  rutii^ 
pc  wer« ;  imprsonxnent,  nne,  and  aggravated  indigence. 

In  cx.iT.:r.:"i;z  the  diferent  institutions  which  are  osuallj  dednced 
txzi  a^cstolical  au:horl:y.  he  iays  down  as  a  general  rule,  though 
one.  he  adzii'j,  which  can  be  very  seldom  appiiobLe  to  practice,  and 
which  w::ho>i:  seme  cirgent  reason  it  would  be  the  height  of  presump- 
tion :o  p(i:  in  force.  iLi:  insdtuuons  moely  of  apoesolical  tiaditioii, 
and  n:Li:in^  :o  things  in  themselves  imiiferent,  nay  be  by  the  antho- 
r.Tj  :f  :he  ch'iruh  in  iftcr  ^n^fs  -iifpensed  with.  Piiis  liberty  however 
he  TT—  nc:  ocnceie  in.  ".he  :nscances  of  the  Locd's  oay,  of  the  manner 
c:  li ministering  the  siiznni'ini?.  or  cf  epticopacy.  "Tie  first  he  ei- 
ce::c«  no:  cnl»'  on  iccoiin:  :c  :he  nniess  cf  :he  div  isseif,  bat  because 
no  ccner  »iiy  can  ce  prii-rrrvi  wi:.iou:  i  canseiess  neglect  oc  apostouc 
an'.-.or.ry :  the  ethers  "cecinse  :hey  r:lare  :o  :he  mLnisaies  of  grace, 
w".  ::h  can  cnly  nnJ^r  crinj^ry  crcuxacanees  be  obtained  or  hop^  for 
when  scu^::  ificr  in  the  i^p:in:ed  manner. 

Ic  :he  lorrr  iij<  Lent  he  :¥::iaes  ;he  character  oc  aa  apostoikal 
insdr^rxn.  He  shews  In  lies  wi^  jt^-a:  leaning,  and  very  convinc- 
bgly.  chat  the  zrjnir^^z  Len:  wjs  noc  :f  forr  iiys.  but  of  forty 
Wars  being  ocnineu  to  :he  friday  and  3a:ur<iiay  fmmediitely  pre- 
eediag  £ft!^*.  To  the  weekly  dkscs  cf  Wednesday  and  moay  he 
however  a  mucii  greater  an::>:i:ty.  bcch  being  nAf^^Pii  by 
XLexindrhius  and  T^ifrullian.  iiough  neither  can  on  compe- 
feb  Ix;  asccbed  to  anv  ccmmandmen:  cc  :he  aposcLes. 
oaw  espreasicns  in  ^^  xv.  p.  .^70..  x  is  evikknt  that  be 
as  Wesey  a&erwanb  did,  ;he  caccrrhc.ir.t'g  <j£  the  ancient 
f  baDGBsiag  by  iznmersica.  and  even  cf  iip^<g  three  times 
of  toe  Tnnicy.  Liki*  Wesley,  he  ccn^iemnd  the  pnc&ce  of 
-  aik^ethier*  »  ecooary  bcch.  :o  Lie  aralogy  of  the  cere- 
i  ]  *  ^  IM  si{i^ — Sac  *M  Gann.'ny  m  zim  Leu  iu&2 
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mony^  the  apostolic  tradition,  and  the  canons  of  the  English  and  Irish 
church.  How  in  oar  climate,  and  with  the  contrary  prejudices  of  the 
people,  he  would  have  settled  his  dispute  with  mothers  and  nurses, 
it  is  not  verv  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  number  of  those  neophytes 
who  would  be  certified  '  well  able  to  endure  immersion/  would  pro- 
bably be  very  limited. 

Fond  as  he  appears,  from  many  passages  in  his  writings,  of  chant- 
ing and  psalmody,  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  had  no  ear  for  music. 
It  is  singular  to  compare  the  reluctant  permission  which  he  gives  to 
the  use  of  organs  in  church,  with  the  glow  of  feeUng  which  their 
majestic  tones  excited  in  the  breast  of  Milton^. 

The  Somish  prohibition  of  marriage,  and  the  sacred  authority 
asagned  by  their  canonists  to  the  decrees  of  general  councils,  he  ex- 
poses® with  nearly  the  same  arguments,  and  an  equal  show  of  learn- 
mg,  as  we  have  already  seen  him  producing  on  the  same  topics  in  his 
two  Dissuasives  from  ropery. 

He  closes  the  fourth  chapter  with  a  discussion  of  the  case  of  sub- 
scription to  ecclesiastical  articles  and  forms  of  confession ;  which  he 
insists  with  becoming  strictness  can  only  be  done  in  the  instance  of 
the  English  church  by  those  who  sign  in  the  sense  of  the  imposers  of 
the  law,  and  who  sincerely  approve  of  that  to  which  they  thus  express 
their  consent.  On  the  inexpediency  of  such  subscriptions  "  to  any 
articles  which  are  not  evidently  true  and  necessary  to  be  professed/' 
he  expresses  the  same  opuiions  which  he  had  previously  urged  in  his 
'Liberty  of  prophesying.'  Opinions  they  are  so  amiable  in  them- 
selves, and  proceeding  from  a  spirit  so  enlarged  and  so  thoroughly 
christian,  that  our  respect  for  the  man  is  increased  by  them,  even 
when  we  are  not  convinced  by  his  arguments.  Yet  it  may  be  thought, 
as  1  have  already  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  a  subscription  which 
would  admit  the  papbt,  the  protestant,  the  Arian,  and  the  anabaptist 
within  the  walls  of  the  same  establishment,  would  in  fact  be  equivalent 
to  no  subscription  at  all ;  and  that  though  men  may  beyond  a  doubt 
be  saved  by  the  profession  of  the  apostles'  creed  alone,  yet  of  those 
who  are  to  teach  others,  some  further  examination  may  well  be  ac- 
counted necessary.  After  all,  Taylor's  strongest  arguments,  both  here 
and  in  the  'Liberty  of  prophesying,'  apply  less  to  such  confessions 
in  themselves  than  to  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  liable ;  and  while 
the  supporters  of  every  confession  will  plead  "  that  it  contains  in 
their  opmion  no  uncertain  or  unnecessary  articles/'  no  Christian  that 
is  worthy  of  the  name  will  deny  what  Taylor**  in  the  next  place  con- 
tends for, ''  that  great  regard  be  had,  and  great  ease  be  done,  to  wise 
and  peaceable  dissenters." 

His  observations  on  parental  authority,  and  on  the  '  interpretation, 
diminution  and  abrogation  of  human  laws/  conclude  this  part  of  his 
subject. 

The  former  is  perhaps  overlaid  with  too  much  unnecessary  learning, 

*  [p.  411.]     Compare  llpenseroso.  «  fp*  415  sqq.]  ^  [p.  450.] 
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▼  : .  :  :  ;■:  :»t  :7^l:  :j::i_~     -Ltij-..  ■  'i'l":.*^.  ;:if  r-asc-s  of  a  Iit,ooiii- 
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;■•::  zz.ij  jc_  i;  .:  tt:::c":  ft-  "iiz:  :-_j*  icriioe  cmrro:  viiboat  sa 
:::irj.-  i  .:  ::  :•*  :i:-.?f.  ▼;•!=.  r:  2*  i:  :»:  ict7i:«:-"  TVi«  n^yvbich 
li  :r  i:  _-:*  ::  '.iii  "mfiT^  iz«£  i.»:r"£  irius  zi  ohecxnct  which 
fi."-:  .:  ::-  r.  :«:t_-7.  Li-r:*!  511^.3  irprae:  :c  liie  xzx>Tik5  in  liwr 
:-;-T:-.«.  T._  it:  ■  fini^j  ::  l1  as***  :•:  losirfce  ii>d  TexiiiooiR^ 
z^.zii.  *.:::  l?.  ::c  ut  rtTv  j:x*  :£  i^Ufornj,  ue  sonjesimes  too 

Ti-L"^  :^  :ii  :ji2=«j^  i-rTrr^  n  :ii«  fsiTCc,  ▼iirh  mvst  not  he 
il  .T:i ::  -;s:-;:if  v _-•:■!:  scric-r  izif  zi*:3il5*c  recrobiuos :  I  mean 
:  If  r.L-':r  ii  v:.::!  iJi  -"'-J-.'  iiaCLifXS-  trii  ±  soz*  degree  c^n 
;.s:-:»:s.  v.r  -•■:r-.::.tt  Iit  ::  1  r*  i»:^:i^  rf^c :•_>;*  "riici  decreed  thit 
«*  i.T  J  s.-^.f  5..i'i  -LLi  i._rri  i»  j;rL  i_  **!/•  su&Tes  in  the  house 
*:  .^1  :.e  ::c  .-  Ziii  ri;»j;ir  rci^siDS-c  rwj»,  be  ec*aid  not  haw 
:..  -:?  ii3<*^*sfi  1.  j:d»iii .  m:   :c  ssci  :,:iSfc«z:*  crxrj:j  mi  injosoer, 

7in  -.-•^•'.i  1-- :  jsc  ri.ni  TLjri  bsrassw  -ib»  zarcre  ind  ooses 
:i  :«  i:-i..Lz.  ii-'-.c^  r.mi  tijf  fr^'  s  ps-Lip*  tie  ftrTiCiss  put  ofihe 
T.'-i    L?   :  :?  >r-i^  .j  v-f  r»:s;:  ^^.^^  j  iZii  rniTDSLlT  TaefaL 

I    .:?  :.  ■.::•:  ..':  :t:  ::.i;.::r5  :•:  Tfr7  izjersL  jezji,  ci  which  the 

T-T  :..-rt:r  i*  1.-:  -.ism-.-T.  iz«i  rrriL-ssic  :<:  :be  leirefple,  that 
::■:  ^v-.  .:  tij.i  >  n-f  s«:-i:  :c  r.xii  irni  t^-L.  i^i  :L*u  acoons  ve  cither 
ir.»:c  :c  -.'  _  n.-ciiri-'X  ::  Vj^  i::s:rj:c  :c  u**  k^e:r^  He  prore*  how- 
i  :•  r-.c  :->»  :- l:  1:1  ^r:  ;c  :it;  t-JL  il.;.i*f  »  :r  jc'-wL  bosh  bj  God 
i..-:  r.AZ,  ::  rxc  :c  *■-- .  iii:  ".iai:  1  m:al  iii  ::.:«ig«aaTe  con- 
<t::  :i  IN*  i»_  Xiij  lULti  IS  <:ir?r*  n  i:»?  itorc  gc  siK<her;  ▼hile 
:.:•;  iTT.-.-TU.^  --ji":.*-:  jsi.'w  :£  1  T;,;r:u--7  urDic  ir?  izipciied  to  as 
a»  TILTS  :c  zZiiz  Mr:^:!:^  izd  ss  r  iieaaRiiT*?  zj^tiIt  rl»»ea. 

a1  Unfaif  jr:co5;;Z":c*  ic  ▼'*«'='  in  ritri*  w-.ii  -rx-.j  (bsdnctions ; 
ami  afinABik.-<e«  snicj  '=r<Ai'ss^.x  Lstrsssozzis  :c  icif  ^^nl:?  c*f  di&icnt 

--' usskTt  .-£  :.itf  nif  i^iu  -lirf  m:i*l  ir:i  inierpfe- 

af  li?  wil  s  zn^GLX.  :c  rx>i  :f  f^J-"  besfoes  some 

*'  •  aoiskrrcica  aoc  xadrcj^zcJ^  i*  fr.:er»  into  two 

SKi^  V  V  Utf  jKwfiiJieK  :c  Hfiix'T:;  1  s^^jest  wi;h  an 

&*r»  rsinka:a:c  jcoc::  izii  w^ij^iijer  ::  be  lawful 
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live-  The  secoud  he  treats  more  tenderly,  though  he  nevertheless 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  all  playing  for  money  is  dangerous,  if  not 
nnlawfal. 

As  diminutions  of  voluntary  actions,  he  reckons  ignorance  and  fear, 
of  which  the  first,  when  totsJ  and  inevitable,  he  accounts  a  perfect 
atiniliilaiion  of  moral  good  or  evil,  the  second  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  understanding  is  overpowered  by  the  intensity  of  the 
danger. 

Under  the  first  head,  he  enquires  what  those  things  are  of  which  a 
man  may  be  innocently  ignorant  ?  what  degree  of  diligence  is  required 
to  exempt  us  from  the  charge  of  wilful  or  presumptuous  ignorance  ? 
what  is  a  probable  ignorance  ?  &c.  He  refuses  the  name  of  innocent 
ignorance  to  those  professed  Christians,  who  know  not  that  which  the 
universal  church  accounts  necessary  for  salvation,  though  of  disputed 
points  he  allows  a  man  to  doubt  or  to  be  ignorant  with  impunity. 
And  he  incidentally  discusses  the  responsibility  of  children,  at  what 
time  and  according  to  what  measures  good  or  evil  can  be  first  im- 
pited  to  them.  Here  also  there  are  some  expressions  and  illustra- 
tions which  a  reader  of  delicacy  will  wish  away ;  but  the  whole  work, 
it  may  be  considered,  is  scarcely  such  as  females,  or  very  young  per- 
sons, would  study ;  and  it  is  after  all  perhaps  a  curse  inseparable  from 
works  of  casuistry,  that  questions  of  a  certain  kind  are  always  more  or 
less  involved  in  them. 

On  the  final  causes  of  human  actions  (his  chapter  concerning  which 
is  in  fact  an  amplification  of  the  principle  that  '  Christianity  is  a  re- 
ligion of  motives  )  his  rules  are  only  three ;  first,  that  to  constitute  a 
good  action,  the  means  and  end  must  be  symboUcal ;  secondly,  that 
for  actions  in  themselves  lawful,  secondary  motives  are  allowable; 
thirdly,  that  we  are  bound  to  regard  the  end  and  object  of  God's 
eommandments,  as  well  as  the  action  commanded  in  order  to  the  end. 

All  these  he  inculcates  with  his  usual  force  and  eloquence,  but  they 
offer  nothing  which  calls  for  any  pecuUar  comment.  He  concludes' 
with  observing  that  "  if  our  actions  be  designed  well,  they  are  likely 
to  end  well ;  for  in  the  service  of  Ood  a  golden  head  shall  never  have 
tbe  feet  of  day.    Nomini  tuo  da  gloriam  !" 

Many,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  his  positions  are  illustrated  by 
enmplcB  or  by  apologues;  the  former  chiefly  extracted  from  the 
Tcduines  of  the  Boman  casuists,  the  latter  sometimes,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  preface,  containing  real  facts,  and  cases  of  conscience  which  had 
hBaan  under  his  own  knowledge,  conveyed  under  fictitious  names  and 
cnemnatances. 

Among  the  first  of  these  is  the  famous  story  which  Walpole  has 
worlced  np  into  his  tragedy  of  the  'Mysterious  mother;'  the  scene  of 
vhich  has  been  often  laid  in  England,  and  the  time  a  little  anterior 
to  the  Bevolution,  but  which  Taylor'  relates  as  a  Venetian  anecdote, 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Comitolus.   He  uses  it  to  illustrate  the 

«  [p.  659.]  »  [vol.  ix.  p.  149.] 
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nther  at  those  fanatics  who  without  any  ordination  intrude  on  the 
ministerial  office^  than  against  those  who  reject  the  apostolic  form  of 
eodesiastical  government  in  favour  of  an  aristocracy  of  presbyters.  As 
inch  it  is  perhaps  better  adapted  to  the  evils  of  the  present  time  than 
kbe  work  which  I  have  formerly  examined. 

On  the  difficult  question  of  lay-baptism^  which  naturally  arises  from 
tiis  present  subject^  he  expresses  himself  with  a  becoming  doubt  and 
noderation.  The  tendency  of  his  mind  is  verv  plainly  to  the  high- 
^burch  doctrine^  not  only  that  the  practice  is  ille^  and  presumptu- 
KBy  but  that  the  rite  thus  administered  is  invalid^  and  ought  to  be 
repeated.  He  admits  however  that  the  general  practice  of  all  chris- 
tian  churches  has  been  different,  and  he  joins  with  Augustine  in  ex- 
pressing^ his  own  hesitation,  Ne9cio  an  pie  repetendum. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  difficulty  discussed  at  greater  length,  or 
to  learn  what  has  been  the  practical  decision  of  the  church  of  England 
on  tills  interesting  enquiry,  will  find  much  curious  learning  and  much 
sound  sense  in  Bingham's  '  Scholastic  history  of  lay-baptism'  (pub- 
liahed  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Ecclesiastical  antiquities')  and  in 
tiie  excellent  'Elucidation  of  the  Common-prayer'  by  the  late  learned 
and  amiable  Mr.  Shepherd^  In  his  '  Essay  on  Confirmation,'  it  is  re- 
markable that  Taylor  himself™  has  varied  from  his  severer  opinion, 
and  assents  apparently  to  the  usual  and  ancient  principle  of  Fieri  non 
ddtuitffacium  valet. 

His  'Rules  and  advices  to  the  clergy °'  are  in  a  great  degree  ex- 
tracted from  his  two  sermons®  already  noticed  on  'The  ministers  duty 
in  life  and  doctrine.'  They  are  methodized  however,  and  in  some  in- 
stances enlarged  and  rendered  more  practical.  They  can  hardly  be 
read  too  often,  or,  with  the  necessary  allowance  for  some  difference  of 
circumstances  between  Ireland  and  England,  and  between  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  nineteenth  century,  be  too  carefully  or  too  closely 
followed. 

The  '  Golden  Grove^^  begins  with  a  short  and  simple  catechism  for 
young  prsons,  but  neither  so  short,  so  simple,  nor  so  complete,  as 
that  which  our  liturgy  supplies.  It  has  tlie  merit  however  of  furnish- 
ing a  more  detailed  explanation  of  some  important  circumstances  in 
our  religion  than  a  more  general  and  complete  system  of  instruction 
could  contain  with  the  necessary  regard  to  brevity ;  and  may  there- 
fore be  with  advantage  used  in  schools  and  families,  conjointly  with 
that  of  good  dean  Nowell. 

The  exposition  of  the  creed  which  follows,  deserves  no  higher  praise 
than  that  of  enumerating,  under  the  different  heads  of  the  old  and 
compendious  confession,  the  various  items  which  make  up  the  sum 
of  each.     Sometimes  he  mistakes,  like  Doddridge,  amplification  for 

k  [See  p.  26  above.]  "  [p.  101  above.] 
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There  Thou  mayst  appoint  us  place, 
Within  the  brightness  of  Thy  face ; 

And  our  soul 

In  the  scroll 
Of  life  and  blissfulness  enroll 
That  we  may  praise  Thee  to  eternity. 

A  more  legalar  metre^  and  words  more  applicable  to  public  devo- 
tion, may  be  found  in  the  'Prayer  for  charity V 

Full  of  mercy,  full  of  love, 

Look  upon  us  from  above  I 

Thou  who  taught'st  the  blind  man's  night 

To  entertain  a  double  light, 

Thine,  and  the  day's  (and  that  Thine  too ;) 

The  lame  away  his  crutches  threw ; 

The  parched  crust  of  leprosy 

Retum'd  unto  its  infancy ; 

The  dumb  amazed  was  to  hear 

His  own  unchain' d  tongue  strike  his  ear : 

Thy  powerful  mercy  did  even  chase 

The  devil  from  his  usurp'd  place, 

Where  Thou  thyself  shouldst  dwell,  not  he. 

Oh,  let  Thy  love  our  pattern  be ; 

Let  Thy  mercy  teach  one  brother 

To  forgive  and  love  another. 

That  copying  Thy  mercy  here, 

Tliy  goodness  may  hereafter  rear 

Our  souls  unto  Thy  glory,  when 

Our  dust  shall  cease  to  be  with  men. 

His  work  on  the  psalter"  has  no  resemblance  to  those  of  Hammond, 
Horslqr,  or  even  Home.  It  merely  consists  of  one  or  more  prayers 
to  eacn  psalm,  more  or  less  appropriate  to  their  respective  subjects, 
and  followed  by  a  collection  of  devotions  for  various  occasions.  All 
these  last  are  not  original ;  all  however  are  devout  and  practical^  and 
in  the  alternations  of  a  regular  and  systematic  piety  may  be  useful. 
His  recommendation^  in  the  preface,  of  the  psalter  as  a  guide  to,  and 
foundation  for,  as  well  as  an  unfailing  accompaniment  of  our  daily 
prayers,  is  at  once  characteristic  and  sensible,  and  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  those  who  have  hitherto  paid  a  less  habitual  deference  to 
the  most  devotional  and  one  of  the  most  instructive  parts  of  the  sa- 
cred volume. 

The  'Collection  of  OfiBces*'  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Common-prayer,  when  the  use  of  this  last  was  proscribed.  As  a  sub- 
stitute, it  is  certainly  well  adapted  to  its  end,  and  this  being  the  case, 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  that  it  falls  extremely  short  of  its  original. 
There  are  nowever  some  beautiful  prayers  in  the  occasional  offices,  for 
widows, — ^the  persecuted, — the  prisoners, — the  sick  and  the  lunatic, 
which  are  admirably  qualified  to  give  comfort  and  relief  to  the  broken 
heart,  and  may  afford  very  valuable  assistance  to  the  clergy  in  the 
most  popular  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  ministries.    The 

'  [p.  662.]  [See  additions  to  nots  (J)  p.  cclvii.  below.]        *  [vol.  viii.  p.  573.] 
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EDiiitential  litany  at  the  end  of  the  work^  is  a  striking  snmmaiy  of 
aman  crimes  and  follies. 

The  last  in  date,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  of  his  devo- 
tional works,  is  his  '  Worthy  communicant/  which  is  indeed,  as  its 
subject  required,  not  only  devotional  but  practical,  and  embraces  in 
itself  many  of  the  same  powerful  and  persuasive  arguments  against 
the  self-flattery  of  the  unrepenting  sinner,  and  the  needless  tenon  of 
the  scrupulous  conscience,  which  are  detailed  at  greater  lenffth,  and 
with  a  larger  display  of  authorities,  in  the  controversial  ana  casuis- 
tical works  which  occupy  the  preceding  volumes.  This  indeed,  with 
the  '  Holy  hving  and  dying,'  may  be  said  to  offer  a  complete  summaij 
of  the  duties  and  specimen  of  the  devotions  of  a  Chiistiau ;  in  which, 
while  no  necessary  question  of  practice  or  piety  is  passed  over,  no 
doubtful  or  merely  controversial  question  is  admitted.  In  the  lessons 
which  flow  from  this  chair,  in  the  incense  which  flames  on  this  altar, 
the  sound  of  worldly  polemics  is  hushed,  the  light  of  worldly  fires  be- 
comes dim.  We  see  a  saint  in  his  closet^  a  christian  bisnop  in  his 
ministry,  and  we  rise  from  the  intercourse  impressed  and  softened  with 
a  sense  how  much  our  own  practice  yet  needs  amendment,  and  how 
mighty  has  been  that  faith  of  which  these  aie  the  fruits,  that  hope  of 
which  these  are  the  pledges  and  prelibations. 

Of  the  broader  and  more  general  lines  of  Taylor's  literary  character, 
a  very  few  observations  may  be  sufficient.  The  greatness  of  his  at- 
tainments, and  the  powers  of  his  mind,  are  evident  in  all  his  writings, 
and  to  the  least  attentive  of  his  readers.  It  is  hiird  to  point  out  a 
branch  of  learning  or  of  scientific  pursuit  to  which  he  does  not  occa- 
sionally allude ;  or  any  author  of  eminence,  either  ancient  or  modem, 
with  whom  he  does  not  evince  himself  acquainted.  And  it  is  certain, 
that  as  very  few  other  writers  have  had  equal  riches  to  display,  so  he 
is  apt  to  display  his  stores  with  a  lavish  exuberance,  which  the  severer 
taste  of  Hooker  or  of  Barrow  would  have  condemned  as  ostentatious, 
or  rejected  as  cumbersome.  Yet  he  is  far  from  a  mere  reporter  of 
other  men's  arguments,  a  textuary  of  fathers  and  schoolmen,  who  r^ 
signs  his  reason  into  the  hands  of  his  predecessors,  and  who  employs 
no  other  instrument  for  convincing  his  readers  than  a  lengthened  string 
of  authorities.  His  familiarity  with  the  stores  of  ancient  and  modem 
literature  is  employed  to  illustrate  more  frequently  than  to  establish 
his  positions;  and  may  be  traced  not  so  much  in  direct  citation 
(though  of  this  too  there  is  perhaps  more  than  sufficient)  as  in  the 
abundance  of  his  allusions,  tne  character  of  his  imagery,  and  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  terms  of  foreign  derivation,  or  employed  in  a 
foreign  and  unusual  meaning. 

It  is  thus  that  he  more  than  once  refers  to  obscure  stories  in  ancient 
writers,  as  if  they  were  of  necessity  as  familiar  to  all  his  readers  as  him- 
self;  that  he  talks  of  '  poor  Attilius  Aviola,'  or '  the  Lybian  lion'  that 
'  brake  loose  into  his  wilderness  and  killed  two  Boman  boys/  as  if  the 
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flcciclents  of  which  he  is  speaking  had  occurred  in  London  a  few  weeks 
before.     It  is  thos  that  in  warning  an  English  (or  a  Welsh)  auditory 
against  the  brief  term  of  mortal  luxury^  he  enumerates  a  long  list  of 
ancient  dainties,  and  talks  of  '  tlie  condited  bellies  of  the  scarua/  and 
'  drinking  of  healths  by  the  numeral  letters  of  Philenium's  name/   It 
is  thus  that  one  of  his  strangest  and  harshest  similes,  where  he  com- 
pares an  ill-sorted  marriage  to  '  going  to  bed  with  a  dragon/  is  the 
suggestion  of  a  mind  familiar  with  those  lamia  inith  female  faces  and 
extremities  like  a  serpent,  of  whose  enticements  strange  stories  are  told 
in  the  old  dsemonologies.     And  thus  that  he  speaks  of  the  'justice' 
instead  of  the  'juice'  of  fishes;  of  an  'excellent'  pain;  of  the  gospel 
being  preached  not  to  '  the  common  people'  but  to  '  idiots ;'  and  of 
'  serpents'  (meaning  '  creeping  things')  devouring  our  bodies  in  the 
grave.     It  is  this  which  gives  to  many  of  his  most  striking  passages 
tiie  air  of  translations,  and  which  in  fact  may  well  lead  us  to  believe 
that  some  of  them  are  indeed  the  selected  members  of  difi'erent  and 
disjointed  classics. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  circumstances  can  be  named  which  so  greatly 
contribute  to  the  richness  of  his  matter,  the  vivacity  of  his  style,  and 
the  harmony  of  his  language,  as  those  copious  drafts  on  all  which  is 
wise,  or  beautiful,  or  extraordinary,  in  ancient  writers  or  in  foreign 
tongues ;  and  the  very  singularity  and  hazard  of  his  phrases  have  not 
unfrequently  a  peculiar  charm,  which  the  observers  of  a  tamer  and 
more  ordinary  diction  can  never  hope  to  inspire. 

One  of  these  archaisms,  and  a  very  graceful  one,  is  the  introduction 
of  the  comparative  degree,  simply  and  without  its  contrasted  quantity, 
of  which  he  has  made  a  very  frequent  use,  but  which  he  has  never 
employed  without  producing  an  effect  of  striking  beauty. 

Thus,  he  tells  us  of  '  a  more  healthy  sorrow ;'  of  '  the  air's  looser 
garment,  or  the  wilder  fringes  of  the  fire ;'  which,  though  in  a  style 

Eurely  English  they  would  be  probably  replaced  by  positive  or  super- 
itive  epithets,  could  hardly  sufler  this  change  without  a  considerable 
detraction  from  the  spirit  and  raciness  of  the  sentence.  The  same 
observation  may  apply  to  the  use  of  '  prevaricate'  in  an  active  sense ; 
to  '  the  temeration  of  ruder  handlings ;'  and  to  many  similar  expres- 
sions, which,  if  unusual,  arc  at  least  expressive  and  sonorous,  and  which 
could  hardly  be  replaced  by  the  corresponding  vernacular  phrases  with- 
out a  loss  of  brevity  or  beauty.  Of  such  expressions  as  these  it  is  oidy 
necessary  to  observe  that  their  use,  to  be  effectual  or  allowable,  should 
be  more  discreet  perhaps,  and  infrequent,  than  is  the  case  in  the  works 
of  Taylor. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  familiarity  which  he  himself  displays,  and 
which  he  apparently  expected  to  find  in  an  almost  equal  degree  in  his 
leaders  or  hearers,  with  the  facts  of  history,  the  opinions  of  philosophy, 
the  productions  of  distant  climates,  and  the  customs  of  distant  nations. 
Nor  in  the  allusions  or  examples  which  he  extracts  from  such  sources 
is  he  always  attentive  to  the  weight  of  authority,  or  the  probability  of 
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the  fact  alleged.  The  age  indeed  in  which  he  lived  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  credulous  one.  The  discoveries  which  had  been  made  bj  the 
enterprise  of  travellers,  and  the  unskilful  and  as  yet  immature  dFoita 
of  the  new  philosophy^  had  extended  the  knowledge  of  mankind  jutt 
far  enough  to  make  them  know  that  much  yet  remained  onoertuni 
and  that  many  things  were  true  which  their  bthers  had  held  for  im- 
possible. Such  absence  of  scepticism  is,  of  all  states  of  the  human 
mind,  most  favourable  to  the  increase  of  knowledge;  but  for  the 
preservation  of  truths  already  acquired,  and  the  needful  separation 
of  truth  from  falsehood,  it  is  necessary  to  receive  the  testimony  of 
men,  however  positive,  with  m(»re  of  doubt  than  Boyle,  Wilkins,  cr 
even  Bacon,  appear  to  have  been  accustomed  to  exercise. 

But  Taylor  was  any  thing  rather  than  a  critical  enquirer  into  fMta 
(however  strange)  of  history  or  philosophy.  If  such  allied  facta 
suited  his  purpose,  he  received  them  without  examination,  and  re- 
tailed them  without  scruple ;  and  we  therefore  read  in  his  works  of 
such  doubtful  or  incredible  examples  as  that  of  a  single  city  contain- 
ing fifteen  million  of  inhabitants;  of  the  Neapolitan  manna,  which 
failed  as  soon  as  it  was  subjected  to  a  tax;  and  of  the  monument 
'  nine  furlongs  high,'  which  was  erected  by  Ninus  the  Assyrian. 

Nor  in  his  illustrations,  even  when  they  refer  to  matters  of  daily 
observation,  or  of  undoubted  truth,  is  he  always  attentive  to  accuracy. 
"When  men  sell  a  mule,''  he  tells  us,  "they  speak  of  the  horse  that 
begat  him,  not  of  the  ass  that  bore  him :"  it  is  singular  that  he  should 
forget  that  of  mules  the  ass  is  always  the  father.  What  follows  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  a  forgetfulness  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  events  in  the  Old  testament 
"We  should  fight/'  says  he,  "as  Gideon  did,  with  three  hundred  hardy 
brave  fellows  that  would  stand  against  all  violence,  rather  than  to  make 
a  noise  with  ram's  horns  and  broken  pitchers,  like  the  men  at  the  si^ 
of  Jericho."  Had  he  thought  twice,  he  must  have  recollected  that 
'  making  a  noise'  was  at  least  one  principal  part  of  the  service  required 
from  Gideon's  troops,  and  that  the  'broken  pitchers'  were  their  pro- 

Jerty  alone,  and  a  circumstance  of  which  the  narrative  of  the  siege  of 
ericho  afTords  not  the  least  mention. 
An  occasional  occurrence  of  such  errors  is  indeed  unavoidable ;  and, 
irrelevant  as  some  of  his  illustrations  are,  and  uncertain  as  may  be 
the  truth  of  others,  there  is  none  perhaps  of  his  readers  who  would 
wish  those  illustrations  fewer,  to  which  his  works  owe  so  much  of 
their  force,  their  impressiveness,  and  their  entertainment.  As  a  rea- 
soner,  I  do  not  think  him  matchless**.  He  is  indeed  always  acute,  and 
in  practical  questions  almost  always  sensible.  His  knowledge  was  so 
vast,  that  on  every  point  of  discussion  he  set  out  with  great  advantage, 
as  being  familiar  with  all  the  necessair  preliminaries  of  the  question, 
and  with  every  ground  or  argument  which  had  been  eUcited  on  either 

■  [Sec  note  (E  ♦)  p.  cc'.iii.  below.] 
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ride  by  former  controversies.  Bat  his  own  understanding  was  rather 
inven^ve  than  critical.  He  never  failed  to  find  a  plausible  ar^ment 
for  any  opinion  which  he  himself  entertained ;  he  was  as  ready  with 
plausible  objections  to  every  argument  which  might  be  advanced  by 
his  adversaries;  and  he  was  completely  master  of  the  whole  detail  of 
controversial  attack  and  defence^  and  of  every  weapon  of  eloquence, 
irony,  or  sarcasm,  which  was  most  proper  to  persuade  or  to  silence. 
But  his  own  views  were  sometimes  indistinct,  and  often  hasty.  His 
opinions  therefore,  though  always  honest  and  ardent,  he  had  some- 
times occasion  in  the  course  of  his  life  to  change ;  and  instances  have 
been  already  pointed  out,  not  only  where  his  reasoning  is  inconclusive, 
but  where  positions  ardently  maintained  in  some  of  his  writings  are 
doubted  or  denied  in  others.  But  it  should  be  remembered  how  much 
he  wrote  during  a  life  in  itself  not  long,  and  in  its  circumstances  by. 
no  means  favourable  to  accurate  research  or  calm  reasoning.  Nor  can 
it  be  a  subject  of  surprise  that  a  poor  and  oppressed  man  should  be 
sometimes  hurried  too  far  in  opposition  to  his  persecutors,  or  that  one 
who  had  so  little  leisure  for  the  correction  of  his  works  should  occa- 
sionally be  found  to  contradict  and  repeat  himself. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  versatihty  of  his  talents, 
which,  though  uniformly  exerted  on  subjects  appropriate  to  his  pro- 
fession, are  distinguished,  where  such  weapons  are  needed,  by  irony 
and  caustic  humour,  as  well  as  by  those  milder  and  sublimer  beauties  ' 
of  style  and  sentiment  which  are  his  more  familiar  and  distinguishing 
characteristics.  Yet  to  such  weapons  he  has  never  recourse  either 
wantonly  oi  rashly :  nor  do  I  recollect  any  instance  in  which  he  has 
employed  them  in  the  cause  of  private  or  personal,  or  even  polemical 
hostility,  or  anv  occasion  where  their  fullest  severity  was  not  justified 
and  called  for  by  crimes,  by  cruelty,  by  interested  superstition,  or  base 
and  sordid  hypocrisy.  His  satire  was  always  kept  in  check  by  the  depth 
and  fervour  of  his  religious  feelings,  his  charity,  and  his  humiUty. 

It  is  ou  devotional  and  moral  subjects  however  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  mind  is  most,  and  most  successfully,  developed.  To 
this  service  he  devotes  his  most  glowing  language,  to  this  his  aptest 
illustrations :  his  thoughts,  and  his  words,  at  once  burst  into  a  flame, 
when  touched  by  the  coals  of  this  altar ;  and  whether  he  describes 
the  duties,  or  dangers,  or  hopes  of  man,  or  the  mercy,  power,  and 
justice  of  the  Most  high ;  whether  he  exhorts  or  instructs  his  brethren, 
or  oflers  up  his  supplications  in  their  behalf  to  the  common  Father  of 
all,  his  conceptions  and  his  expressions  belong  to  the  loftiest  and  most 
sacred  description  of  poetry,  of  which  they  only  want,  what  they  can- 
not be  said  to  need,  the  name  and  the  metrical  arrangement. 

It  is  this  distinctive  excellence,  still  more  than  the  other  qualifica- 
tions of  learning  and  logical  acuteness,  which  has  placed  him,  even  in 
that  age  of  gigantic  talent,  on  an  eminence  superior  to  any  of  his  im- 
mediate contemporaries ;  which  has  exempted  him  from  the  compa- 
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rative  neglect^  into  which  the  dir  and  repulsive  learning  of  Andrewes 
and  Sanderson  has  fallen ;  which  has  left  behind  the  acuteness  of  Hales, 
and  the  imaginative  and  copious  eloquence  of  bishop  Hall,  at  a  dis- 
tance hardly  less  than  the  cold  elegance  of  Clark,  and  the  dull  good 
sense  of  Tillotson ;  and  has  seated  him,  by  the  almost  unanimoas  esti- 
mate of  posterity,  on  the  same  lofty  elevation  with  Hooker  and  with 
Barrow. 

Of  such  a  triumvirate,  who  shall  settle  the  precedence  ?  Yet  it  may 
perhaps  be  not  far  from  the  truth  to  observe,  that  Hooker  claims  the 
foremost  rank  in  sustained  and  classic  dignity  of  style,  in  political  and 
pragmatical  wisdom ;  that  to  Barrow  the  praise  must  be  assigned  of 
the  closest  and  clearest  views,  and  of  a  taste  the  most  controlled  and 
chastened ;  but  that  in  imagination,  in  interest,  in  that  which  more 
properly  and  exclusively  deserves  the  name  of  genius,  Taylor  is  to  be 
placed  before  either.  The  first  awes  most,  the  second  convinces  most) 
the  third  persuades  and  delights  most :  and  (according  to  the  decision 
of  one  whose  own  rank  among  the  ornaments  of  English  literature  yet 
remains  to  be  determined  by  posterity)  Hooker  is  the  object  of  our 
reverence,  Barrow  of  our  admiration,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  of  our  love*. 


^  [It  was  within  the  period  of  one 
generation  from  Taylor's  death,  that 
Shaftesbury,  having  spoken  of '  his  many 
devotional  works*  was  able  to  add,  con- 
cerning their  popularity,  as  follows, — 
*  In  effect,  we  see  the  reverend  doctor's 
treatises  standing,  as  it  were,  in  the  front 
of  this  order  of  authors,  and  as  the  fore-' 
most  of  those  '  good  books'  used  by  the 
politest  and  most  refined  devotees  of 
either  sex.  They  maintain  the  principal 
place  in  the  study  of  almost  every  elegant 
and  high  divine.  They  stand  in  folios 
and  other  volumes,  adorned  with  variety 
of  pictures,  gildings,  and  other  deco- 
rations, on  the  advanced  shelves  or  glass 
cupboards  of  the  lady's  closets.  They 
are  in  use  at  all  seasons,  and  for  all 
places,  as  well  for  church- service  as 
closet- preparation  ;  and,  in  short,  may 
vie  with  any  devotional  books  in  British 
Christendom.  And  for  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  the  man  himself,  I  leave  it  to 
you,  gentlemen, .  .  to  except  against  it  if 
you  think  proper.'  Characteristics,  vol. 
iii.  misc.  5.  ch.  3. 

About  the  satne  time  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  Taylor's  devotional  works  was 
ninde  to  play  a  part  in  the  quarrels  of  a 
court; — The   Duchess    of  Marlborough 


*  wrote  the  queen'  (Anne)  '  a  long  letter, 
in  some  passages  extremely  insolent,  but 
finishing  with  a  schooling  lecture  on  the 
necessity  of  forgiveness  of  injuries  before 
communication'   at  the  Lord's  supper. 

*  She  likewise  obliged  the  queen  with  a 
Prayer-book,  interlined,  and  a  copy  of  Je- 
remy Taylor's  *  Holy  Living  and  Dying,' 
with  the  leaves  maraed  and  turned  down 
of  the  passages  by  which  her  majesty's 
soul  was  to  profit  before  partaking  of  the 
sacred  rite.* — Miss  Strickland's  Life  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Narcissa,  in   Pope's    *  Characters    of 
Women,*  is  described  as 
*  Now  deep  in  Taylor  and  tb«  Book  of  UartjTti. 
Now  drinking  citron  with  bis  graco  and  Char- 
trcs.'] 

fiw  fftfiw  6avfiil^w  8c  Bdpfovoy,  teal  ^(Ad 
TaiKwpop.  Note  to  Parr's  Spital  sermon, 
[who  refers  to  Lucian,  Demonaz  62. 
'EfKkmT^cls  h4  Tore,  rts  atn^  itpdaicot  r&r 
4>iKoa6<ptoy,  If^,  Tldirrts  fi^y  Baw/iatrrtU' 

AtoydynVf  Koi  ^i\&  'Apivrtmroy.]  This 
characteristic  and  powerful  sentence  has 
been  already  noticed  by  archdeacon  fion- 
ney. 


NOTES. 


NOTE  (A.) 

Mb.  BoKffET  supposes  him  to  have  been  their  second  son ;  but  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  and  connexion,  Mr.  Julius  Hare,  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  the  following  list,  extracted  from  the  parish 
ngister,  which  makes  it  apparent  that  he  had  two  elder  brothers,  and  one 
^der  lister.  There  are  other  persons  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in  the 
legister,  but  none  whom  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  connected  with  the 
bishop's  family.  Nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  surname  of  Nathaniel  Tay- 
k>r's  wife  is  correctly  spelled,  the  writing  in  the  register  being  very  indistinct. 
As  their  first  son  was  named  Edmond,  it  is  probable  that  the  Edmond  Taylor 
entered  as  churchwarden,  was  Nathaniel's  father  or  near  relation. 

'^  1589.  Edmond  Taylor,  churchwarden. 
1600.  Nathaniel  Taylor  and  Mary  Dean,  married  the  13th  of  October. 

1606.  Edmond  Taylor,  churchwarden. 

Edmond,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Taylor,  bapt.  August  3. 

1607.  Edmond  Taylor,  buried  22d  September. 

1609.  Mary  Taylor,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt.  11th  June. 
1611.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt.  8  December. 
1613.  Jeremy  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt.  15  August. 
1616.  Thomas  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt.  21  July. 
1619.  John  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt.  13  April. 
1621.  Churchwardens,  Tobias  Smith  and  Nathaniel  Taylor." 

There  are  two  old  houses  in  Cambridge,  which  tmdition  points  out  as 
claimants  for  the  honour  of  having  been  the  place  of  Taylor's  birth.  The 
prefierence  seems  to  rest  with  that  which  is  now  the  Bull  inn,  opposite  Trinity 
church.  The  rival  tenement,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Wrestlers,  in  the 
Petty  Cury,  is,  as  I  am  assured,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parish  where  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  his  brothers  were  baptized,  where  his  parents  were  married,  and 
where  his  father,  as  above  stated,  served  the  office  of  churchwarden. 

NOTE  (B.) 

The  arms  are  ^  Ermine,  on  a  chief  indented  sable,  three  escallops,  or ;  the 
crest  a  lion  rampant,  issuant,  ermine,  having  between  his  paws  a  ducal  coro- 
net, or.'*    I  find  in  Gwyllim's  Heraldry,  p.  244,  (a  book  so  full  of  od  1  infor- 
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mation  and  entortaiament  of  a  peculiar  kind,  as  almost  to  justify  the  pn- 
diloction  of  sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldiston,)  that  "this  coat  was  oonfinned  to 
Roger  Taylor,  son  of  Thomas  Taylor,  son  of  Roger  Taylor,  of  London,  esquire^ 
by  sir  William  Segar,  Garter,  December  4,  1674,  in  the  12th  year  of  king 
James  the  first.**  But  my  enquiries  at  the  heralds'  office  have  not  succeeded 
in  tracing  any  connection  between  this  &mily,  and  that  either  of  the  bishop 
or  doctor  Rowland  Taylor. — [See  Taylor's  letter  to  Dugdale,  p.  xxxt.  above.] 

NOTE  (C.) 

The  account  of  Rowland  Taylor's  character  and  sufferings  may  be  found  in 
the  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  155,  ed.  1752,  and  in  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical 
Biognphy,  yoI.  ii.  p.  483.    The  spot  where  he  suffered  on  Aldham  common 
was  distinguishod  in  after  times  by  a  rude  stone  with  a  ruder  inscription  :— 
Doctor  Taylor,  for  defending  what  was  good. 
In  this  place  shed  bis  blood. 
This  was  enclosed  with  iron  rails  by  David  WiUdns,  D.D.,  rector  of  Hadleigii 
In  1721.     (See  Nichols'  Illustrations  of  Literaiy  Histoiy,  toI.  iiL  p.  436.) 
In  1819,  a  neat  obelisk  was  erected  aboye  it  by  subscription,  with  the  follow- 
ing spirited  lines  from  the  pen  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Hay  Drummond : — 
"  This  is  the  victory  that  oTeroometh  the  worid,  even  our  faith. 


Mark  this  mde  stone,  where  Taylor  dauntless  stood. 
Where  zeal  infUriate  drank  the  martyr's  blood ! 
Hadleigh  t  that  day  how  many  a  tearful  eye 
Saw  thy  loved  pastor  drogg'd  a  victim  by ! 
Still  scattering  gifts  and  blessings  as  he  past. 
To  the  blind  pair  his  farewell  alms  were  cast 
His  clinging  flock  ev'n  here  around  him  pray'd, 
'  As  thou  hast  aided  us,  be  God  thine  aid  1' 
Nor  taunts,  nor  bribe  of  mitred  rank,  nor  stake. 
Nor  blows,  nor  flames,  his  heart  of  firmness  shake 
Serene,  his  folded  hands,  his  upward  eyes. 
Like  holy  Stephen's,  seek  the  opening  skies : — 
There,  fixed  in  rapture,  his  prophetic  sight 
Views  truth  dawn  clear  on  England's  bigot  night. 
Triumphant  saint  I  he  bow'd  to  kiss  the  rod ; 
Then  soar'd  on  seraph  wing  to  meet  his  God !" 

NOTE  (D.) 

In  the  note  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  admission  at  Gains  college  (see  Bonney,  p. 
3,  4,  note,)  his  tutor  Bachcroft  represents  him  as  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  as 
having  been  for  ten  years  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Levering.  But  in  1626, 
the  year  of  his  entrance,  he  cannot  have  been  more  than  thirteen,  and  he  ii 
represented  as  no  more  by  his  friend  and  encomiast  bishop  Rust.  It  is  pro- 
bable therefore  that  his  parents,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  becoming  a  member 
of  tho  university,  represented  him  as  older  than  he  really  was,  and  as  having 
attended  school  longer  than  he  could  have  done  with  any  advantage.  Hence 
however  a  degreo  of  uncertainty  has  attached  itself  to  his  age ;  and  sir  James 
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Ware,  in  tlie  caialogae  of  Irish  bishops,  has  supposed  him  at  the  time  of  his 
dMrth  to  bare  been  two  yean  older  than  he  really  can  hare  been. — [See  note 
to  p.  xiiL  aboTe.] 

NOTE  (E.) 

In  the  Pieku  puerilU  of  Erasmus  linter  eolloq.  famiL  torn.  L  col.  650  B] 
the  young  scholar  is  made  to  say,  Adomata  parentibus  mensa,  recUo  corue- 
eratumem;  deinde  prarukfUihus  ministro,  donee  jubeor  et  ipse  prandium 
9u/nkef€, 

[NOTE  (E«.) 

In  Dei  Maiseaux*  Life  of  Obillingworth,  p.  50,  ed.  1725,  occurs  a  sentence 
which  has  been  thought  with  much  probability  to  refer  to  Jeremy  Taylor 
during  his  residence  in  Oxford,  and  which  will  be  read  with  interest,  Chil- 
lingworth  is  writing  to  a  friend  whom  he  addresses  as  '  Deare  Harry,*  and 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Henry  (afterwards  sir  Henry)  Coventiy : 
and  in  alluding  to  a  conyersation  which  he  had  lately  had  before  leaving 
Oxf<»d  with  this  '  Harry*  and  Mr.  Coventry,  introduces  the  name  of  another 
person,  who  appears  to  have  been  present  at  the  conversation ; — 

"  Mr.  Taylor  did  much  confirhie  my  opinion  of  his  sufficience  ;  but  let  mee 
tell  you  in  your  eare — methinks  he  wants  much  of  the  ethicall  part  of  a  dis- 
courser,  and  slights  too  much  many  times  the  arguments  of  those  he  dis- 
courses with :  but  this  is  a  fault  he  would  quickly  leave,  if  he  had  a  friend 
that  would  discreetly  tell  him  of  it.  If  you  or  Mr.  Coventry  would  tell  him, 
that  you  heard  one  that  knows  him,  magnifye  him  exceedingly  for  other 
things,  but  censure  him  for  this,  you  might  doe  him  a  very  friendly  office : 
and  my  writing  to  you  thus  gives  you  groimd  enough  to  say  so  truly ;  but 
you  must  not  give  the  least  suspicion  that  I  am  the  man,  and  therefore  not 
do  it  yet  a  good  while.** 

Taylor's  character  as  a  controversialist  in  later  years  was  certainly  open 
to  the  remark  conveyed  in  the  above  sentence,  and  makes  it  sufficiently  pro- 
bable (the  date  and  other  circumstances  agreeing)  that  he  was  the  person 
referred  to.] 

NOTE  (F.) 

The  archbishop's  letter  of  recommendation  is  as  follows :  it  has  been  already 
published  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bliss,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Athena 
OxontemeBf  art  Taylor,  p.  782,  vol.  iii.,  from  Tanner's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian.  A 
copy  also,  cozresponding  exactly  with  this,  is  in  the  archives  of  All  Souls. 

^  To  the  warden  and  fellows  of  All-Souls  coll.  Oxford. 
Salutem  in  Chrieto. 
"  These  are  on  the  behalf  of  an  honest  man  and  a  good  scholar :  Mr.  Os- 
bom,  being  to  give  over  his  fellowship,  was  with  me  at  Lambeth,  and,  I  thank 
him,  freely  preferred  me  the  nomination  of  a  scholar  to  succeed  in  his  place. 
Now  having  seriously  deliberated  with  myself  touching  this  business,  and 
being  willing  to  recommend  such  an  one  to  you  as  you  might  thank  me  for,  I 
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am  resoWed  to  pitch  upon  Mr.  Jeremiah  Tajlovr,  of  whoae  abUitja  and  sai- 

cieDcjs  every  ways  I  hare  receiyed  Tery  good  aasoranoe.     And  I  do  henbj 

heartily  pray  you  to  give  him  all  furtherance  by  yourself  and  the  feilowiat 

the  next  election,  not  doubting  but  that  he  will  approve  tiimaplf  a  worth/ 

and  learned  member  of  your  society.    And  tho*  he  has  had  his  breeding  for 

the  most  part  in  the  other  university,  yet  I  hope  that  shall  be  no  pfejudioe 

to  him,  in  regard  that  he  is  incorporated  into  Oxford  (itf  «tV  eodem  ordim, 

gradu,  ^.)  and  admitted  into  University  college.    Neither  can  I  letn  tbi 

there  is  any  thing  in  your  local  statutes  against  it    I  doubt  not  but  yon  will 

use  him  with  so  fair  respects  as  befits  a  man  of  his  rank  and  learning,  for 

which  I  shall  not  fail  to  give  you  thanks.    So  I  leave  him  to  your  kindnea, 

and  rest 

Your  loving  Mend 

William  Cast. 
Lambeth  House,  October  23, 1635." 

My  authority  for  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  col- 
lege in  consequence  of  this  letter,  is  a  certificate  signed  '  William  Page,*  c<m- 
taincd  in  a  note  to  a  MS.  copy  of  the  statutes  of  All  Souls,  with  many  mir- 
ginal  observations,  which  formerly  belonged  to  warden  Gardiner,  and  is  now 
kept  in  the  warden's  lodgings  as  an  heir-loom.  Page  gives  the  account 
nearly  as  I  have  stated  it,  and  vouches  from  his  own  knowledge  (he  having 
been  a  fellow  of  the  college  at  the  time)  that  the  fellows  were  'almost  una- 
nimous in  their  election  of  Taylor.' 

The  William  Page  whose  narrative  this  is,  was  a  person  of  some  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  became  a  fellow  of  All  Souls,  1619,  and  was 
afterwards,  through  the  patronage  of  Laud,  rector  of  Reading  school,  and  of 
East  Locking  near  Wantage.  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  treatise  on 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  archbishop  Abbot  commanded  him  to 
suppress,  but  which  Laud  on  succeeding  to  the  primacy  encouraged  him  to 
publisL—Wood,  Athence,  vol.  ii.  p.  332.  ed.  1721  •. 

The  nomination  of  Taylor  to  the  fellowship  on  its  devolving,  as  I  have 
stated,  to  tho  visitor,  has  been  also  published  both  by  Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr. 
Bonncy. 

Nominatio  Jtr,  Taylor  ad  locum  Socii  in  Coll.  Omn,  Anim.  Oxon, 

OiUielmus  providentia  divina  Cant:  archie2)^tiSf  totiiu  Anglias  primtu  et 
mefropol,  necnon  universitatis  Oxon.  cancdlar.  collegiiqiu  Animarum  omnium 
Jidelium  defunctorum  de  Oxon.  vtsUator^  patronus  et  ordifiarites,  Dilecti* 
nohU  in  C/irisio  ciistodi,  vice-custodi,  omnibusqv4  et  singulis  dicti  coUegii  sociis 
et  scholaribtts  salutem  et  gratiam.  Cum  locus  socii  artistce  coHegii  vesCri  dudum 
vucaverit  et  wtctius  est  in  prcesenti,  cumque  potestas  s^tppltndi  d^ientem  nu- 
merum  sociorum  vestrorum  nobis  per  statiUa  vestri  coUegii  sit  reservata,  rations 
negligentice  vestrce,  eo  quod  dictus  locus  socii  vacantis  infra  dies  in  statuiis 

■  [Wood  is  in  error  here,  in  two  points.  Benefactions,  pp.  16,9;  Lond.  1841.    Se- 

Firiit,  the  Page  who  waa  appointed  master  condly.  Laud   wlien  he    encoara^ed    the 

of  Itcading  school  (in  IC.-iG^  was  a  fellow  publication  of  Page's  book  was  bishop  of 

of  St.  John's,  and   only    M.A.,  whereas  London,    not   abp.  of  Canterburv.      See 

Wm.  Page  of  All  Souls  took  the  degree  of  Laud's    History    of    his    chancellorsbip^ 

D.D.  in  1634.    See  Abp.  Laud's  Bericshire  p.  39,  and  Blisses  note.] 
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ecUegii  vestri  limUaios  per  vos  non  /writ  perimpletus :  nos  numerum  soci- 
orum  vestrorum  secundum  poteeCatem  a/undatore  vestro  nobis  commissam  im- 
pUre  volentety  Jeremiam  Tai^  artium  mT^  ad  dictum  locum  artistoB  vacantem 
detignamusy  vobie  mandanUs  ut  prafatum  Jeremiam  Taylor  ad  dictum  locum 
wacantcm  secundum /ormam  itatutorum  eollegii  vestri  recipiatis  et  admittatis. 
In  cvjuB  rei  testimonium  sigiUum  nostrum  archiep'ale  prcesentibus  apponi 
fsdmits.  Dot.  in  mancrio  nostro  de  Lambehith,  vicesimo  prime  die  mcnsis 
Novemi^ris,  anno  D'ni  1635,  et  nostrce  trans,  anno  tertio. 

In  consequence  of  this  mandate  Taylor  was  admitted;  as  appears  by  the 
college  book,  where  ho  is  described  as  Jeremias  Taylor^  Dioc.  Elie,  Artium 
Mag.  1636.  Jan,  14.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  he  and  two  others  who  were 
admitted  at  the  same  time  are  described  as  admitted  in  veros  et  perpetuos 
soeios.  But  to  become  an  actual  fellow  in  the  first  instance,  without  a  pro- 
▼ious  year  of  probation,  is  a  privilege  peculiar  to  founder's  kin.  How  Taylor 
came  by  it  I  am  ignorant.  If  I  could  trace  his  descent  to  any  of  the  families 
connected  with  the  stock  of  Chichcle,  it  would  sufficiently  confirm  my  hypo- 
thesis of  his  gentility ;  but  on  this  point  I  am  without  information. — [Taylor 
was  elected  probationary  fellow,  Nov.  3, 1635,  and  actual  fellow,  Jan.  14, 1636. 
— Willmott.] 

NOTE  (G.) 

"  Then  followed  the  charge  of  Sancta  Clara's  book,  altcu  Mounsieur  S*. 
Giles  :  so  they  expressed  it,  and  I  must  follow  the  way  they  lead  me.  First 
then,  they  charge  that  I  had  often  conference  with  him  while  he  was  writing 
his  book  intitxiled  Deus,  Natura,  Oratia.  No ;  he  never  came  to  me  till  he 
was  ready  to  print  that  book.  Then  some  friends  of  his  brought  him  to  me. 
His  suit  then  was,  that  he  might  print  that  book  here.  Upon  speech  with 
him,  I  foimd  the  scope  of  his  book  to  be  such,  as  that  the  church  of  England 
would  have  little  cause  to  thank  him  for  it :  and  so  absolutely  denied  it.  Nor 
did  he  ever  come  more  at  me  after  this,  but  twice  or  thrice  at  most,  when  he 
made  great  friends  to  me,  that  he  might  print  another  book  to  prove  that 
bishops  are  by  divine  right.  My  answer  then  was,  that  I  did  not  like  the 
way  which  the  church  of  Rome  went  in  the  case  of  episcopacy.  And  how- 
soever, that  I  would  never  give  way  that  any  such  book  should  be  printed 
here  from  the  pen  of  a  Bomanist,  and  that  the  bishops  of  England  were  able 
to  defend  their  own  cause  and  calling,  without  calling  in  aid  from  Rome  ; 
and  would  in  due  time.  Maintenance  he  never  had  any  from  me,  nor  did  I 
then  know  him  to  be  a  priest.  Nor  was  there  any  proof  so  much  as  offered 
In  contrary  to  any  of  this.'* — Laud's  Troubles  and  Trials,  p.  385. 

For  the  manner  of  Davenport's  introduction  to  Laud  by  Lindsell,  see  Can- 
terbury's Doom,  p.  427  ;  quoted  in  the  Athena:  Oxonienses,  vol.  iii.  col.  1223. 

NOTE  (H.) 

Quotidianis  eorum  quos  regioe  comm^ndarent  literce  ad  gradum  queincunqice 
promotiontbus  lassata  demum  universitas,  frequeniem  vicesimo  primo  Fdr. 
senatum  coeyit,  in  quo  vice^anceUarii  et  prcefectorum  libiUus  supplex^  regi 
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contra  gradm  temere  et  qwui  fortuito  conferendas  porrigendu$,  paktm  red' 
tatur.  Hi  vero  damna  nobis  neceuario  faeienda  Carcio  ob  oeuioi  pandmii, 
actibus  lUiqiie  et  exercitiis  quihusque  sehoUuticis  in  detuetudinem  abeuntihut, 
vel  etiam  omnino  ddetts,  cBrarium  academietim  exinantium  forty  redinOii 
guoqiie  magiiorum  ingeniorum  studiis  Mumma  untversttatem  it^/hmia  labon* 
turam  edocerUes,  Accepto  axUem  mpplici  Ulo  togatorum  Itbello^  tune  quidm 
ostendit  rex  quam  vere  et  animittu  bonarumliterarumcuram  agerel.  QnamtU 
eyiim  et  opibus  et  authoriicUe  haud  adeo  abundanti  percommodftm  videPBtvr 
Jidem  suonim  et  officia  honoribus  togatis  remunerare,  statuit  tamen  ei  ecUsU 
nequU  gradum  academicum  in  quastum  ambiens  literas  nuu  eommendatrim 
deinceps  expectaret ;  quod  si  cuiqtiam  eoncederenturt  ad  locum  inter  aeademi" 
cos  qtiem  expeteret  habilem  sese  et  idoneum  secundum  statuta  probaret,  cmh 
tionem  de  prcestandis  exercitiis  interponeret,  et  feuda  eonsueta  persolffent; 
aliier  nullam  literarum  suarum  habendam  esse  rcUionem, — Wood,  HisL  ft 
Ant.  Ox,  ann,  1G42. 1.  L  p.  358. 

NOTE  (I.) 

"  I  had  no  books,"  says  Taylor,  *'  of  my  own  hero,  nor  any  in  the  Toismage ; 
and  but  that  I  remembered  the  result  of  some  of  those  excellent  discourses  I 
had  heard  your  lordship  make,  when  I  was  so  happy  as  in  priyate  to  gather 
up  what  your  temperance  and  modesty  forbids  to  be  public,  I  had  come  vs 
prcelia  inermisy  and  like  enough  might  have  fared  accordingly." — ^Epistle  de- 
dicatory to  the  Liberty  of  prophesying,  yoI.  y.  p.  343.  [And  at  the  end  of  the 
epistle,  p.  364, . .  *'  Tour  lordship  knows  your  own ;  for  out  of  your  mines  I 
have  digged  the  mineral,  only  I  haye  stamped  it  with  my  own  image,  as  yoa 
may  perceive  by  the  deformities  which  are  in  it."]  For  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  afforded  by  Hat  ton  to  Dugdale,  see  Wood,  Aiken,  iL  Fasti^  p. 
92  ;  and  Dugdale*s  dedication  to  the  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire.  Hatton't 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  church  of  England  have  been  never  impeached. 
Of  the  first,  the  letter  from  king  Charles,  published  by  Mr.  Bonney,  is  an 
evidence :  as  is  also  the  sequestration  of  his  estate  by  the  parliament  in  1649; 
Whitelock,  p.  125.  The  latter  was  shewn  by  the  pains  which  he  took  in 
frustrating  the  attempt  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria  to  bring  over  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  to  popery  ;  see  Clarendon,  Hist.  Reb.  iii.  426  ;  and  Carte,  Life  of 
Ormond,  ii.  pp.  164,  7,  8.  It  is  something  remarkable  that  none  of  Tay- 
lor*s  biographers  have  noticed  a  passage  in  his  dedication  of  the  Great  Exem- 
plar, in  which  he  appears  to  claim  kindred  with  Hatton.  He  there  '  entreatf 
his  lordship  to  account  him  in  the  number  of  his  relatives.*  This  is  a  very 
unusual  expression,  if  he  meant  by  it  no  more  than  '  friends*  or '  dependants  ;* 
and  the  word  'relative*  is  elsewhere  employed  by  Taylor  in  its  usual  and 
modem  acceptation.  The  family  of  Taylor  himself  is  involved  in  so  much 
obscurity,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  enquire  whether  or  at  what  period  his  ances- 
tors had  become  connected  with  those  of  his  patron.  But  the  connexion 
(though  it  would  in  this  case  hardly  amount  to  relationship)  may  have  been 
through  one  of  his  wives ;  though  on  this  point  also  I  am  without  informar 
lion. — [See  note  to  p.  xxxviii.  above.] 
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NOTE  (J.) 

Tine  fint  edition  of  this  work  is  in  12mo.,  entitled,  <  The  psalter  of  Dayid, 
Ih  tides  and  collects  according  to  the  matter  of  each  psalm.  Bj  the  right 
iKNuable  Christopher  Hatton.  Oxon.  1644.'  The  same  work  occurs  in 
ijsion^s  catalogue  at  the  end  of  '  The  Great  ExempUr,  Lond.  1653.*  And 
a  'Fifth  edition,  with  additionals,'  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
ma  bookseller,  appended  to  the  ^6fifio?iO¥  *Heuco'iro\€/uKhp,  Lond.  1657. 
In  both  cases  it  is  said  to  be  bj  the  right  honourable  Christopher  Hatton ; 
id  aooordinglj  it  is  r^;arded  as  his  work  by  both  Wood  and  Collins.  The 
efiso6  bowerer,  and  many  of  the  prayers,  bear  eyident  marks  of  Taylor's 
laimcteristie  and  inimitable  workmanship.  And  at  length,  in  the  eighth 
Ition  enlarged,  published  by  Royston  in  1672,  the  name  of  Hatton  is 
Bitted,  and  that  of  <  Jer.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Chaplain  to  king  Charles  1st,  of 
eseed  memory/  is  inserted  in  its  place. — To  these  £a^ts  nothing  can  be 
tposed  but  the  assertion  in  the  preface  that  its  author  did  not '  wait  at  the 
tar.*  But  if  the  work  were  designed  to  pass  for  Hatton's,  such  an  expression 
no  more  than  we  should  expect  to  find ;  and  the  authenticity  of  the  volume 
now  indeed  very  generally  acknowledged. 

For  most  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  aboye  note,  I  have  again  to  acknow- 
dge  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Bonney's  manuscript  information. 


[Note. — ^The  '  psalter^  is  omitted  from  the  present  edition  of  Taylor's  works. 
The  book  was  originally  put  forth  as  Hatton*s,  and  for  many  years  carrently 
lown  and  spoken  of  as  his.  In  the  Bodleian  library  are  two  copies ;  the 
le  bearing  date  1644,  and  haying  this  MS.  note  in  the  beginning,  with  every 
ipearance  of  originality,  ''  For  the  use  of  the  publique  library  of  the  famous 
iiversity  of  Oxford,  in  testimony  of  the  high  esteem  and  affection  towards 
IT  by  Chr.  Hatton.**  The  other  is  of  date  1646,  with  this  MS.  note,  "  Liber 
lom.  Barlow  e  coll.  Beg.  Oxon.  ex  dono  honoratisaimi  viri  Chtophori  Domiui 
atton  authoris.** 

In  Roger  North's  Life  (p.  251,  4to.  Lond.  1744)  of  the  hon.  and  rev.  Dm 
hn.  North,  who  was  nephew  of  lady  Hatton,  the  author,  having  occasion  to 
entkm  lord  Hatton,  says,  "  This  noble  lord  had  bright  parts,  and  professed 
10  to  be  religious ;  for  he  published  the  book  of  psalms,  with  a  prayer  suit- 
le  to  each,  formed  by  himself:  which  book  is  called  '  Hatton*s  Psalms,*  and 
%j  be  found  in  the  closets  of  divers  devout  persons.  Such  difference  is 
ben  foimd  between  men*s  pretensions  and  actions.'*  (Compare  Rochester*s 
leditation,*  mentioned  by  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  73,  ed. 
49.)  The  writer  here,  though  entertaining  no  respect  for  lord  Hatton,  and 
ire  to  the  inconsistency  which  there  was  between  the  book  and  the  charao- 
r  of  the  person,  does  not  hint  that  it  was  not  his,  or  seem  even  to  have 
ard  of  the  suspicion. 

The  book  has  been  commonly  referred  to  as  "  Lord  Hatton*8  Psalms  :**  see 
onber.  Companion  to  the  Temple,  i)&rt  L  sect.  8.  Dr.  Edward  Hyde  ('  Christ 
I.  r 
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and  His  Church,*  1658,  p.  302)  tpeaking  of  the  author  of  the  book  is  that 
'noble*  champion  of  Christ,  would  seem  to  have  alluded  to  Hatton'a  rank. 

On  the  other  side  ; — In  the  Ashmolean  libraiy  is  a  copy  of  the  'psalter/ 
first  ed.  1644,  with  MR  notes  bj  Ant  Wood,  to  the  efiect  that  it  was  writtea 
by  Taylor,  but  got  together  and  published  bj  Hatton. 

A  note  by  Antony  Wood  is  but  little  authority ;  and  a  similar  testinMnj 
of  his  is  set  aside,  voL  iii.  p.  447.  Nevertheless  it  does  appear  that  Hat- 
ton  and  Tajlor  did  in  a  measure  write  in  concert ;  see  note  (I)  above.  And 
on  the  whole,  the  present  editor  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Tajlor  had  a 
large  hand  in  the  psalter  frcm  the  first :  assisting  his  friend  perhaps  with  the 
learning  of  the  preface,  and  contributing  something  to  the  piety  of  the  prajen. 
The  impression  of  its  being  Taylor^s  rather  than  Hatton^s  woidd  be  graduallj 
deepened  as  time  went  on,  by  the  internal  eridence  of  the  book,  and  by  the 
characters  of  the  men  respectively  ;  and  thus  Royston  was  enabled  in  1678 
to  put  it  forth  with  the  more  honoured  name  of  Taylor. 

The  preflEkce  seems  to  the  present  editor  to  be  professedly  written  by  a  pff* 
son  in  Hatton's  position  rather  than  in  Taylor's  ;  and  the  book  must,  he  con- 
siders, be  presented  to  the  world  as  Hatton's,  Plough  with  an  understood  pro- 
bability that  Tajlor  gave  large  assistance  towards  it.] 

NOTE  (K.) 

William  Nicholson  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Nicholson,  a  rich  doihier  of 
Stratford,  near  Hadleigh,  Sufiblk.    He  was  brought  up  as  a  chorister  at  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  afterwards  bible-clerk ;  and  eventuallj 
became  tutor  to  the  lord  Percyi  and  chaplain  to  his  father  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland.    In  1616  he  was  elected  master  of  the  free-school    at  Croydon, 
where  his  discipline  and  powers  of  instruction  were  much  celebrated.    He  re- 
signed this  situation  in  1629,  when  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Llandilo  Vawr, 
in  Caermarthenshire ;  to  which  were  afterwards  added  the  dignities  of  resi- 
dentiary of  S.  David's  and  archdeacon  of  Brecknock.    In  1643  he  was  named 
as  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  probably  by  the  interest  of 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  but  he  ncVer  took  his  place  among  them,  and 
j^is  livings  being  shortly  after  sequestered,  he  again  taught  school  for  his 
maintenance,  in  which  way  of  life  he  continued  till  the  Restoration. 

In  1660-1,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  the  interest  of  lord 
Clarendon,  whom  Wood  insinuates  that  he  had  bribed.  But  as  his  character 
appears  to  have  stood  high  with  all  parties,  and  as  he  had  a  strong  and  legi- 
timate claim  on  the  patronage  of  government,  for  his  unshaken  loyalty,  and 
bold  and  pertinacious  defence  of  the  church  during  its  most  helpless  and 
hopeless  depression,  it  seems  most  reasonable,  as  well  as  most  charitable,  to 
ascribe  his  preferment  rather  to  his  merits  than  to  simony.  He  died  Feb.  5, 
1671,  and  was  honoured  with  the  following  epitaph  by  the  excellent  George 
Bull,  afterwards  bishop  of  S.  David's : — 

JETERNITATI    S. 

IN  SPE  BEATA  RESURRECTIONIS 

HlC  REVERENDAS  EXUVIAS  DEPOSUIT 

TUEOJLOOUS  INSIOMIS,  BFISCOPUS  VERB  PRIMITIVUS, 
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GULIELMUS  XICOLSCX: 
IX  Acao  smoixiATiio  >at;.s 

APCDMAGDALCSfSS  OXC!C:    X^CC&nS 

OB  PTDEM  aCGI  CT  ECCLCSlf  ATTLirtM  nLEJTTTEV 

AD  SBDEM  GLOCKSraUESCM  MKaiTO  niOltOTTS  V9CLX. 

IS  coxcioxiBcs  raEQCxxs,  u  scmirrzs  xE&TOftTS, 

LEOEXDA  SCEIBUKS,  ET  FACZIAS  iCUSCjri'A.* 

OEA VITAS  EnSCOPAXXS  IX  rKOSTS  DflCriT, 

OMXES  TAHBV  BLAXBC  ET  MrKASITEA  C^CCYTT* 

FACPEEUrS  QOOTIDIASA  CMAEITATE  BCSEnCXSi. 

COMITATE  EK«A  CLEBm  ET  LITEajkrM  AMUEAXftCft. 

6LOELK  AC  MEKCS  SAIXE, 

IH  PALATIO  SCO  CT  TIXTT  PfE  CCCXSSIT  FEB.  T. 

J^ATISEXXXII.      \ 

{  DOKIXI  MDCLXXI.  t 

BLIBABETHA  COSICX  PEJKIT1T  IX  MOC  SACE2.LO  SSTTLTA 

APEII,.  ZX.  AX.  MUOXI  M9CI.XIU. 


OWEXUS  B&IGSTOCK 

DB  LLBCBDOXXT  IX  COMITATC  CAEEMAETVEX  AEMICCK 
PLSDICrm  ELIEAXETmJE  XEPOS 
■OC  GEATI  AXUI  MOXTME^wTril 

(eeecctokb  eeccsaxte) 
peopeii8  smptibus  eexxit. 


Bishop  Kicholflon*8  poblislied  iraifa^  of  wliidi  a  cftiilogiie  is  gitva  hj 

Wood,  are  all  of  a  piacitcal  and  qscIqI  diancter.    Tbat  he  vas  joined,  for  a 

time  at  leasts  with  Tajlor  in  his  adiool  as  Xewtoc,  appears  from  the  follow- 

'  lag  epitaph  which  Mr.  Bonn^  has  published,  and  to  which  I  hare  afacadj 

illttded  in  the  text : — 

GRIFFINI  LLOYD 

DE  CWMGWILLT  AEMIGEEI 
QDI  BOXESnS  PAEEXT1BU8  LLAXAETBXEI^  XATITS 
LITEEARVM  TIEOCIXIA  POtCIT  SCB  tCMlf IS  TIEIS 

GUL.  NICHOLSOXO  ep.  postea  gloccstecsssi 
ET  JER.  TATLORO  ep.  dckocoeoxexsi 
QUI  geassaxte  ceomwellii  tteaxnidb 

PCEEIt  IXSTITUEXOIS 
TICTUX  IX  HAC  TICIXIA  QUfEITABAXT. 

BOODCJ,  p.  175. 

William  Wjat^  Taylor's  other  associate  in  this  undertaking,  was  bom  at 
7odenham  in  GloocestezBhire,  and  after  some  delay  in  obtaining  his  d^rees 
mt  Oxford  through  the  calamities  attendant  on  the  ciril  war,  became  B.D. 
Sept.  12, 1661.  On  leaying  Newton  hall^  be  taught  at  Eresham  in  Worcester- 
shire ;  and  afterwards  was  assistant  in  a  private  school  at  Twickenham,  kept 
hj  William  Fuller,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Under  his  patronage  he 
was  installed  prebendary  of  Lidington,  May  13,  1668,  and  precentor  of  Lin- 
eoln  cathedral,  NoTember  6th  of  the  same  year.  The  latter  dignity  he  re- 
signed in  1681,  but  retained  the  prebend  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
the  house  of  sir  Richard  Kewdigate,  at  Nuneaton,  in  Warwickshire.  He  was 
buried  at  Astley  in  the  same  county,  where,  over  [?"|  the  communion-table,  is 
a  small  marble  tablet^  with  the  following  quaint  inscription : — 
•  [Sec  voL  yiii.  p.  423.] 
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F.M. 

GUIL.  WYAT,  S.T.B. 

QUEM  AB  BCCLEtIA  LINCOLK. 

(UBI  PRJECEMTOR  ERAT  MERITISSIMUs) 

HUC  TRAXIT  QUIETIS  STUOIUM 

ET  BONORATiB  JUXTA  DE  ARBURIA  PAMILIA 

VICINITAS  ET  PATROCINIUM 

QUIBU8  PRLI  CJETERA  OMNIA  LUBENS  DE8ERERET. 

OBI  IT  IX.  SEPT.  MDCLXXXV. 

IN  MAGNA  SUI  CLIMACTERA, 

QUIA  UTI  VIXERAT  SIC  MORERETUR 

OMNIBUS  NUMERIS  ABSOLUTU8. 

♦lAOTIMElSeAI  'H2TXAZEIN. 
Bonney,  MS.  p.  44.     Browne  Willis,  Hist,  of  cathedrals,  yoL  iL  pp.  87,  211. 

For  sir  John  Powell^s  epitaph  I  am  indebted  to  his  descendant^  the  reTen&( 
Mr.  Brans,  of  Newtown  hall  in  the  county  of  Montgomery : — 

M.S. 

JOHANNIS  POWELL,  equitis  aurati. 

QUAUS  FUERIT 

NON  AB  EXIOUO  MONUMENTI  MARMORE 

SED  AB  ANNALIBUS  REONI  ET  HISTORICORUM  LIBRI8 

QUfRAS  EDOCERI. 

BONAS  ARTES,  QUIBUS  SUB  OPTIMO  PRJECEPTORE 

(JEREMIA  TAYLOR  POSTEA  EPISCOPO  DUNEKSl) 

A  PRIMA  JUYENTUTE  ENUTRITUS  EHAT, 

IN  ACADEMIA  DEHINC  OXONIENSI  FELICITER  EXCOLUIT. 

INDE,  QUANQUAM  LITEKIS  HUMANIORIBUS  DEDITO 

RURG  ELEGANTER  DELITESCERE, 

QU^  ERAT  EJUS  MODESTIA,  MAGIS  ALLUBBSCERET, 

PATR1£  TAMEN  SESE  DEBERI  RATUS, 

NODOSIS  LEOUM  VINCULIS  IMPLICARI 

ET  IN  FORO  SPLENDESCERE  MALUIT, 

ET  DUMMODO  PRODESSET 

CONSPICI  NqN  ORAVATUS  EST. 

HONORES  ITAQUE  NUNQUAM  8ULICITUS  PCTIIT, 

ULTRO  AD  SE  DBLATOS  S^PISSIME  DETRECTAYIT. 

UTRUMQUE  TRIBUNAL 

BANCI  REGIS  ET  COMMUNIUM  PLACITORUM 

JUDEX  ADORNAVIT. 

MAGNI  SIGILLI  CUSTODIAM 

NON  DUBITAVIT  RECUSARE, 

OMNI  SCILICET  TITULO  SUPERIOR. 

QUAM  STRENUUS  ECCLESI£  DEFENSOR  FUEP.IT, 

TESTES  II  SEPTEM  ATOSTOLICl  PRfSULES 

QUOS  OB  CHRISTI  FIDEM  FORTITER  VINDICATAM 

AD  IPSIUS  T.'IBUNAL  ACCITOS 

INTREPIDUS  ABSOLYIT. 

BINC  A  JUDICIARIA  CATHEDRA  HONORIFICE  DEJECTU8 

MON  MULTO  POST  MUTATIS  REGNI  REBUS 

EANDEM  ITERUM  IMPLEVIT, 

TANDEM  LABORIBUS  QUOS  TULIT  PLURIMOS, 

DUM  PATRIA  CONSULERET, 

AFFLICTO  CUIQUB  ET  OPPRESSO  SUBYENIRET, 

TUERETUR  LEGUM  ET  MONARCHIiE  DIGNITATEM, 

FRACTUS  DCCESSIT, 

ANNO  DOMINI  MDCXCYI.  JBTATI8  LXIII. 


NOTES.  ccba 

Sir  John  PoweU's  dignified  conduct  on  the  trial  of  the  seven  hishops  is  well 
IcDown.  Its  merit  is  enhanced,  if  the  tradition  of  his  family  and  of  this 
epitaph  he  correct,  that  he  was  offered  the  great  seal,  if  he  would  pursue  a 
different  course. 

NOTE  (L.) 

"  OH  THX  KXW  rOBCBRS  OF  CONSCIERCB  UNDER  THE  LONG  PABLIAMEITT* 

Becaniie  70a  have  thrown  off  your  prelate  lord. 

And  with  stiff  yows  renonnc'd  his  liturgy. 

To  seize  the  widow*d  whore  Plurality 

From  them  whose  sin  ye  envied,  not  abhorr'd, 

Dare  ye  for  this  adjure  the  civil  sword. 

To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ  set  free* 

And  ride  as  with  a  classic  hierarchy, 

Taoght  yon  by  mere  A.  S.  ^  and  Rutherford  ? 

Men  whose  life,  learning,  faith,  and  pure  intent. 

Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  with  Paul, 

Must  now  be  nam'd  and  printed  heretics 

By  shallow  Edwards  and  Scotch  What-d'ye-call. 

But  we  do  hope  to  find  out  all  your  tricks. 

Tour  plots  and  packing  worse  than  those  of  Trent ; 

That  so  the  Parliament 
May  with  their  wholesome  and  preventive  shears 
Clip  your  phylacteries,  though  balk  your  ears. 

And  succour  our  just  fears. 
When  they  shall  read  this  clearly  in  your  charge. 
New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large." 

I  can  hardly  think  that  Gk)odwin  and  Peters,  the  principal  individuals  who 
shared  with  Taylor  the  indignation  of  Rutherford  and  the  presbyterians, 
were  men  whom  Milton,  so  ordinarily  sparing  of  his  praise,  could  have  extolled 
as  those  whom  S.  Paul  would  have  '  held  in  high  esteem.*  But  Taylor  was 
beyond  all  comparison  the  most  illustrious  champion  of  those  tolerating  doc- 
trines for  which  Milton  himself  so  nobly  contended,  and  I  cannot  help  sup- 
posing that  his  name  was  in  the  poet's  mind,  when  he  was  thus  assailing  their 
common  adversaries. 

Rutherford*s  work  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  defence  of  persecution 
which  has  ever  appeared  in  a  protestant  country.  He  justifies  it  from  the 
'  law  of  nature,*  the  Mosaic  law,  the  '  analogy  of  the  christian  religion,*  the 
practice  of  the  patriarchs  and  godly  princes  of  old  time  ;  the  prophecies  which 
foretel  that  the  kings  which  have  sometimes  served  the  Babylonian  harlot 
shall,  on  their  repentance,  bum  her  with  fire,  and  eat  her  flesh ;  and  the  com- 
mandment of  S.  John,  that  a  true  believer  is  not  to  say  *  God  speed*  to  a  false 
teacher.  They  who  condemn  the  burning  of  Servetus  would  have  condemned, 
he  tella  us,  on  the  same  principles,  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Baal ;  and 
though  he  seems  in  one  place  to  have  some  compunctious  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  fire  as  an  instrument  of  conversion,  and  on  the  whole  to  give  the 
preference  to  hanging,  yet  he  elsewhere  urges  that  as  stoning  was  the  punish- 
^  [Adam  Stenart,  author  of  several  polemical  tracts.1 
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ment  of  idolatry  under  the  Mosaic  lair,  and  as  the  despisers  of  the  gospd  in 
unquestionably  worthy  of  a  much  sorer  punishment,  so  it  may  be  thongbt 
that  burning  hath  something  in  it  manrellously  suited  to  the  occasion  and  ts 
the  necessities  of  Christendom.  To  inyade  a  foreign  nation  of  idolateis  w&fc 
a  view  to  apply  such  instruments  and  means  of  grace,  he  indeed  confesses  to 
be  of  doubtful  morality ;  but  it  may  be,  he  says,  a  most  interesting  and  corioai 
question,  whether,  such  a  conquest  having  been  effected  on  other  grottnds,  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  the  believing  conqueror  to  force  away  the  children  of  hii 
new  subjects,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in  the  true  rdigioal 
Such  were  the  sentiments,  and  so  far  as  they  had  the  power,  the  piactioe  of 
Rutherford  himself ;  of  Mather,  who  published  about  the  same  time  a  psm- 
phlet  entitled  *  The  tenet  of  persecution  washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  f  and  of  many  others,  who,  when  their  own  hour  of  trial  and  suffering 
came,  were  ready  enough  to  accuse  their  adversaries  of  unchristian  and  in- 
hiunan  severity.  The  arguments  of  Rutherford  are  not  likely  in  the  preient 
day  to  make  many  converts  to  his  opinion.  But  if  there  are  any  who  from 
the  confidence  with  which  he  urges  the  example  of  the  ancient  Jewish  kings 
and  prophets,  are  led  to  form  opinions  unfavourable  to  a  religion  with  which 
our  own  is  so  closely  connected,  they  may  do  well  to  read  the  Commentaries 
of  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  book  v.  chap.  2 ;  in  which  the  nature  of 
the  practices  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  legislator,  and  the  manner  in  which  hb 
prohibitions  differ  from  persecution  in  its  true  and  odious  sense,  arc  clearlj 
and  powerfully  stated.  I  will  only  add,  that  where  mivder  or  lust  are  parts 
of  any  religious  system,  the  actions,  being  in  themselves  offences  against  the 
peace  of  society,  are  clearly  punishable,  without  examining  further  into  the 
mistaken  notions  from  which  they  spring ;  and  such  was  the  case  with  the 
superstitions  of  Canaan.  . 

[NOTE  (L  1.) 

In  sir  Philip  Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  301,  occurs  the  following  passage  ;— 
"  At  Causham  (Caversham)  I  had  the  honour  to  come  into  his  (Charles  the 
first's)  presence,  tho'  I  stayed  not  there ;  but,  by  all  I  could  perceive  either 
from  himself  or  any  other,  ho  was  very  apprehensive  in  what  hands  he  was, 
but  was  not  to  let  it  be  discerned.  Nor  had  he  given  that  countenance  unto 
Dr.  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  which  some  believed  he  had  ;  but  that 
really  and  truly  it  was  refreshment  to  his  spirit  to  be  used  with  some  civility, 
and  to  serve  God  as  he  was  wont,  and  to  see  some  old  faces  about  him.*^ 

This  passage  confirms  the  general  impression,  that  Taylor's  book  was  dis- 
tasteful to  the  royalists ;  it  leads  us  to  apprehend  also  that  the  king  had 
suffered  some  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  his  party  from  being  supposed  to 
approve  his  chaplain  s  performance.] 

[NOTE  (L  2.) 

To  this  period  of  Taylor's  life  belongs  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Dr. 
Richard  Bayly  (see  p.  xlii.  above)  concerning  the  alienation  of  church  lands. 
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It  is  preserred  in  the  Tanner  MSS.  IriL  f.  468,  and  has  heen  printed  in  Mr. 
Gary's  '  Memorrds  of  the  civil  war.'     It  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  Sir, — I  received  jours,  dated  November  27th  ;  and  although  I  read  it  with 
much  pleasure,  as  bearing  all  along  so  visible  characters  of  jour  affections  to- 
'wards  me,  jet  I  also  observed  it  with  much  caution  and  reverence,  as  can  jing 
along  the  severities  as  well  as  the  compliances  of  a  just  and  religious  kindness. 
What  I  delivered  in  transitu,  when  I  had  the  happiness  last  co  meet  jou,  I 
knew  I  poured  into  a  breast  locked  up  as  religiouslj  as  the  priests  of  Cjbele ; 
and,  but  that  I  was  certain  jou  permit  all  jour  friends  and  servants  to  speak 
to  JOU  with  a  freedom  great  as  that  ef  the  sun  or  the  air,  I  should  not  have 
delivered  to  jou  so  displeasing  a  truth,  lest  bj  an  unnecessarj  discourse  I 
should  have  discomposed  the  state  of  that  friendship,  from  which  I  have 
received  so  manj  effluxes  and  profitable  emanations. 

However,  Sir,  I  shall  most  religiouslj  observe  jour  cautions,  (and  had  done 
10  bj  mj  own  proper  purposes,)  not  to  dispute  in  trimis  that  point  which  is 
of  so  secret  consideration,  and  is  too  apt  to  be  mistaken  and  misconstrued  bj 
avaricious  and  prejudicate  spirits.  I  know  it  is  easj  to  encourage  a  crime 
bj  a  neighbouring  truth,  but  nothing  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  churches  just 
interests,  if  anj  colour  maj  be  pretended  for  an  injur j. 

But  now,  Sir,  to  the  particulais  of  jour  letter,  I  have  something  else  to 
saj ;  and  then  some  other  things  to  the  question  in  its  own  precise  con- 
sideration. 

I.  Concerning  the  person  of  a  king,  to  be  preserved  bj  all  reasonable  and 
just  means,  jou  accord,  but  add  this  consideration ;  that  it  is  to  be  pondered, 
what  it  is  which  makes  for  the  bodilj,  and  what  for  the  ghostlj  preservation 
of  a  king  7  and  that  this  latter  is  not  to  be  destrojed  bj  the  former :  whicb, 
although  it  be  verj  true,  jet  is  not  of  anj  distinct  consideration  from  the 
main  question  ;  for  if  I  make  it  appear  lawful  that  the  king  maj  consent  to 
the  alienation  of  bishops'  lands,  in  the  present  conjunction  of  circumstances, 
then  the  same  act  that  is  instrumental  to  the  bodilj  preservation,  will  not  be 
an  enemj,  or  impede  the  spiritual. 

II.  Next,  JOU  are  pleased  to  propound  the  question,  and  state  it  with  pru- 
dent and  warj  circumstances :  the  sum  of  which  is  this.  1st.  Church  lands 
stand  dedicated  to  God,  bj  the  free  donation  of  princes  and  princelj-minded 
men.  2nd.  Thej  are  bj  the  donors  for  His  use  so  separated  for  ever.  3rd. 
Thej  are  confirmed  bj  the  legislative  power  of  the  kingdom,  and  accepted  for 
the  same  usage  for  manj  centuries  of  jcars.  Q,  Whether  lands  so  given 
maj,  for  an  end  former) j  suggested  or  supposed,  (meaning  the  king^s  present 
case,)  be  whollj  alienated  ? 

IIL  The  first  is  the  great  article  of  offence  and  question,  *  The  lands  were 
dedicated  to  God.'  I  suppose,  first,  that  lands  can  no  more  be  dedicated  to 
God,  or  in  no  other  sense,  than  some  persons  are,  that  is,  to  be  emplojed  in 
the  ofiices  of  religion  ;  which,  for  the  present,  wo  will  suppose  as  immediate! j 
to  be  a  service  of  God,  as  charitj,  bu4  no  more.  Now  it  would  be  conhiJered, 
whether  a  person  designed  to  be  a  priest,  maj  not,  upon  great  reason,  recede 
from  the  exercise  of  his  holj  orders  for  ever  ?  I  instance  in  the  cardinal  of 
Portugal,  when  his  brother  the  king  died  without  issue,  dispensed  withal,  and 
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returned  ad  ictetdum,  and  was  supposed  as  capable  of  doing  ierriee  to  God  a 
the  capacity  of  a  king  as  of  a  priest.  And  (under  CaTonr)  I  coneeiTe^  tk§ 
distinction  of '  things*  and  *  persons*  will  not  alter  the  oonaideration.  For  «• 
have  an  express  place  of  the  New  testament  for  the  penon,  Irat  nothing  dm 
and  dogmatical  for  the  unalterable  sanctification  of  thingi  in  tpecie.  'H« 
that  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looks  back,  is  not  worthy.*  And  yel 
the  wisdom  of  the  most  eminent  persons,  and  most  lealoos  for  the  temponi 
rights  of  the  church,  did  thiok  that  the  particular  case  was  not  forbidden  bj 
the  general  rule. 

The  same  also  I  say  concerning  '  tim^  separate  for  God's  aenrioe,  whidi  in 
many  cases  may  be  employed  otherwise  than  in  the  precise  rirtue  of  rdigios; 
even  ia  a  great  act  of  charity  or  conrenienoe.  And  I  desire  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, whether  any  thing  (abating  the  discourses  and  consideFations  of  in- 
terest) can  be  pretended,  that  may  substantially  distinguish  the  case  of  'pa- 
sons'  and  '  time,'  from  '  goods'  and  '  lands,'  since  by  all  of  them  Ciod  n  senrel, 
and  without  the  two  former  He  cannot  be  serred,  without  the  last  He  may ; 
and  it  is  as  notorious,  that  the  most  solemn  separations  for  the  tenrice  of  God 
were  made  of '  persons'  and  '  time,'  these  by  God's  command :  that  of '  landi' 
never,  excepting  only  cities  and  suburbs  for  the  Leyttes. 

lY.  But  when  it  is  said,  lands  are  given  to  God ;  since  it  cannot  be  tme  in 
a  natural  and  proper  sense,  for  we  cannot  give  what  is  His  already,  nor  that 
which  Ue  needs  not  and  uses  not,  to  any  purposes  but  our  own ;  it  can  signiff 
nothing  really,  but  that  they  are  separated  for  the  use  of  religious  persoiUy 
and  they  to  be  maintained  by  them,  that,  without  care  and  diyersions^  they 
may  attend  the  offices  of  religion  and  public  advocation,  (for  that  is 

Magnae  mentis  opus,  nee  de  lodioe  paranda 
Attonitse) 

and  so,  for  their  relation  sake,  are  entitled  to  (}od :  just  as  those  lands  which 
were  given  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  knights  and  military  orders  against 
the  Saracens,  were  esteemed  holy  in  order  to  the  use  to  which  they  were 
designed,  which  was  esteemed  holy  by  the  age. 

But  I  consider,  that  since  God  is  not  a  person  capable  of  any  new,  proper, 
acquisite,  and  inherent  right,  it  is  in  church  lands,  as  in  lands  given  to  a  body 
politic  or  corporation.  It  is  impossible  lands  should  be  given,  and  the  right 
passed  really  from  the  former  owner,  unless  there  be  some  person,  real  or 
imaginary,  who  is,  or  who  is  made  capable  of  being  the  possessor.  Now  the 
communities  of  clergy,  and  lay  bodies  politic,  are  not  a  person ;  for  in  these, 
there  is  a  succession,  but  no  inheritance :  and  it  is  the  whole  succession  which 
is  intended  to  be  maintained  by  the  donative,  who  cannot  be  a  person  in  esti- 
mation of  law,  nor  in  natural  consideration.  And  it  is  also  intended  that  the 
present  persons  should  only  be  usufructuaries ;  that  is,  the  rights  of  dominion 
are  not  permitted  to  them,  that  the  possession  may  be  indeterminable  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  person  substituted  by  fiction  of  law, 
who  is  supposed  the  lord.  In  corporations,  not  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  but 
the  corporation  is  the  persona  ficta.  In  church  lands,  God  is  the  person 
named  ;  because  of  the  relation  and  employment  of  the  persons  to  be  main- 
tained in  His  service.    But  then  the  donors  are  said  therefore  to  have  given 
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it  to  Him,  by  permissioiifl,  I  meao,  and  declaration  of  law,  that  they  might  ba 
legally  enabled  to  pass  the  dominion  from  themseWes,  and  yet  mvest  no  real 
person  with  a  dominion,  who  might,  according  to  the  right  of  lords,  pass  it 
from  hia  suoceesor.  But  this  fiction  of  law  is  but  a  solemnity  and  a  circum- 
itance,  producing  no  other  effect,  or  real  mutation,  but  that  the  forms  of  law 
•re  kept  in  the  transmission  of  the  right  to  such  purposes  of  religion ;  €k>d 
being  in  no  other  manner  capable  of  a  transmitted  right,  but  when,  by  His 
own  express  act,  or  by  ours.  He  is  so  put  in  substitution. 

y.  To  this  I  add,  that  the  lands  themselyes  so  dedicated  are  not  altered : 
there  is  no  holiness  passed  upon  them,  so  much  as  relative  and  imaginary, 
but  during  the  use  ;  and  that  holiness  which  is  attributed  to  them  is  but  etu 
nUioMtSj  which  appears  most  unanswerably  in  this ;  that  by  the  canon  law, 
and  the  voice  of  all  Christendom  and  common  sense,  church  lands  may  be 
changed  ;  and  when  the  next  field,  which  the  donor  gave  not,  but  the  bishop 
for  the  oonveniency  of  it  obtained  by  contract,  belongs  to  the  use  of  the 
ehnrch,  that  becomes  invested  with  all  the  holiness  of  the  other,  and  yet  the 
other  loses  nothing  of  what  it  had,  (for  no  act  passed  upon  it :)  and  when  a 
change  is  made,  and  yet  nothing  is  lost  by  this,  then  nothing  is  got  by  that ; 
and  then  all  that  was,  is  like  the  right  and  left  hand  of  a  pillar,  which  you 
may  alter  by  your  own  posture  or  discourse :  which  I  the  rather  note,  that  I 
might  redargue  the  fondness  of  some  persons,  who  fancy  strange  contingencies 
and  accidents  happening  to  men  using  in  common  employments  the  stones  of 
a  monastery,  when  the  society  hath  been  dissolved.  I  fear,  in  such  cases,  the 
piety  of  the  men  wants  the  ballast  of  a  severe  and  prudent  consideration. 

YI.  And  jet  I  doubt  not  but  these  things  shall  relate  to  God :  that  is,  as 
He  accepts  the  piety  of  the  donor,  as  He  accepted  the  nard  pistic  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  the  charity  of  hospitable  persons ;  so  He  will  also,  by  11  is 
care  and  providence,  and  the  patronage  of  judgments,  secure  the  support  of 
the  defenceless  clergy,  as  He  does  of  all  Uis  poor,  His  widows  and  orphans ; 
that  is,  more  especially  than  any  other  things  and  persons. 

But  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that,  among  the  masters  of  spiritual 
life,  there  are  some  sins  called  '  crying  sins ;'  that  is,  such  which  God  will 
more  certainly  and  apparently  avenge;  and  oppression  of  widows  and  or- 
phans is  one :  but,  as  I  remember,  they  account  not  sacrilege  in  this  number : 
from  whence  I  can  collect  nothing,  but  that  God  hath  more  apparently  under- 
taken the  protection  of  widows*  dowries  and  orphans*  portions,  than  of  church 
lands.  And  then,  if  we  will  suppose  these  widows  placed  in  an  hospital  to 
pray  and  spin,  I  would  fain  know  what  'holiness  of  lands'  or  ^  dedication*  sig- 
nifies, that  is  not  more  eminently  in  the  lands  given  for  an  hospital  of  widows, 
than  to  a  college  of  priests  ?  and  yet,  if  an  hospital  be  spoiled,  or  widows  in- 
jured, we  use  to  call  it  oppression,  nut  sacrilege. 

And,  by  the  way.  Six,  be  pleased  to  put  the  case  as  it  was  in  some  instances 
in  the  days  of  that  cormorant  of  church  lands,  Henry  the  eighth,  and  in  Ed- 
ward the  sixth,  that  lands  given  to  the  clergy  should  be  converted  to  the 
maintenance  of  orphans  and  widows,  or  sick  persons.  I  desire  to  be  resolved, 
whether  that  be  sacrilege  ?  and  if  so,  upon  what  grounds  it  is  said  to  be  so  ? 
if  not^  then,  whether  the  lands  be  God's  portion  any  more  if  they  maintain 
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the  clergy,  than  if  they  maintain  the  indigent  and  neceaaitotu  laity  1  and 
whether  or  no,  if  the  condition  of  the  king's  refttitution  were  to  alien  the  laDdt 
of  Bethlehem  or  S.  Thomas's  hospital,  the  clergy  of  England  would  not  affina 
it  lawful  ?  and  then,  why  not,  if  the  condition  were  to  alien  one  manor  of  the 
bishop  of  S.  David's,  or  one  close  ?  If  one,  then  more,  and  then  all  as  wdl  as 
any  ;  for  one  is  as  much  dedicated  to  God  as  all,  and  the  alienation  is  as 
direct  a  sacrilege. 

But  this  were  a  hard  case,  if  it  should  be  denied  to  the  king's  necessities, 
and  the  clamorous  importunities  of  the  people,  and  neceasities  for  peace. 
Howeyer,  that  which  I  intended  by  this  consideration  is  this :  that  hj  this 
proportion  and  similitude  of  hospital  and  church  lands,  we  may  possiblj 
understand  what  dedicating  lands  to  Ood  shall  signify  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing ;  even  this  only,  (in  the  substance  of  affairs,)  that  excellent  perso&i, 
charitable  and  religious,  have  set  apart  certain  lands  to  be  spent  in  religion 
and  charity,  for  the  glory  of  God,  as  all  good  action^  are,  and  thb  among 
the  chiefest ;  and  God  is  pleased  with  such  intentions  of  the  donor,  and  em- 
ployment of  the  donative. 

YII.  For  to  say  that  in  such  donations  God  is  the  lord,  and  the  bishops 
and  priests  but  usufructuaries,  is  to  speak  indeed  »ecumdmm  stj^lum  euruij 
according  to  forms  of  law ;  God  being  the  person  by  fiction  of  law  invested 
with  the  possession :  but  what  that  does  mean  in  the  nature  and  event  of 
things,  that  is,  what  real  mutation  is  made,  either  towards  God  or  to  the 
lands,  more  than  what  I  have  now  explicated,  I  shall  much  desire  to  under- 
stand from  you  upon  sure  foundations. 

YIII.  2nd.  But  you  add,  these  lands  were  intended  to  be  separate  for  ever. 
True  ;  and  I  would  to  God  they  might  so  abide.  But  whether  that  be  indis- 
pensably and  unalterably  necessary,  or  whether  that  intention  of  the  donor, 
or  the  nature  of  the  thing  requires  it,  I  shall  further  consider. 

For  since  it  appears,  by  the  instance  of  permutation,  that  nothing  passes 
upon  the  lands  that  makes  a  real,  either  natural  or  moral,  change  ;  that  which 
you  say,  that  the  donors  did  intend  they  should  be  separate  for  ever,  does  well 
explicate  this  part  of  the  question :  for  in  the  truth  of  the  thing,  not  the 
lands,  but  the  persons  are  obliged  for  ever  ;  the  lands  are  alienable, but  men's 
hands  arc  tied,  and  they  hound  not  to  alien  them  ;  that  is,  they  who  ^ve 
them,  and  they  who  can  l)e  obli;;ed  by  them,  or  by  any  authority  that  con- 
firms them.  And  this  is  not  a  distinction  to  no  purpose  or  real  use  in  this 
question.  For,  upon  siipposition  of  the  truth  of  its  parts,  it  will  follow,  in 
order  to  practice,  that  when  tho  lands  are  alienated  by  a  competent  authority, 
I  mean  the  supreme,  whether  that  did  religiously  or  irreligiously  ;  yet,  if  the 
thing  be  done  ad  omuem  effectum  juris,  the  lands  may  be  possessed  justly  by 
them  that  acted  not  in  the  alienatiim.  For  certain  persons  only  being  obliged, 
the  lands  carry  no  curse  along  with  them,  but  to  those  persons  who,  being 
obliged,  prevaricated  their  personal  obligation.  Now  no  power  but  the  great- 
est, and  a  disobliged  power,  can  meddle  with  them.  For  these  being  vola  Deo, 
according  to  the  nature  of  vows,  pass  an  obligation  upon  the  votary  directly; 
and  all  other  persons  (I  speak  of  equals  or  subjects)  are  therefore  obliged,  be- 
cause they  have  no  right  to  them,  nor  power  over  them ;  and  therefore,  if  they 
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aMddle  with  than,  are  robbers ;  and  that,  in  materia  devoia  or  reli^iosa,  is 
diract  nerilege. 

IX  But  then  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  donors  gave  them  but  with  all 
Hhmi  right  and  powers  appendent  which  they  had  ;  no  man  can  transfer  more 
than  himself  hath :  since  therefore  the  donors  of  lands  had  them  but  in  basso 
domimo,  and  they  were  subject  to  forfeitures,  to  prcemunireB,  to  political  bur- 
dens, and  did  owe  allegiance  to  the  public  interest ;  I  mean,  thej  were  to  put 
«ff  their  propriety  and  serre  the  great  ends  of  the  commonwealth,  as  all  par- 
tienlar  natures  do  the  unity  of  the  world,  and  the  continuity  of  its  parts.  And 
therefoare,  as  the  donor  was  invested  with  them,  so  is  God,  (for  I  choose  to  ex- 
press myself  in  the  word  of  art  and  law.)  So  that  it  is  wholly  a  mistake  to 
ny,  that  in  this  case  God  is  the  supreme  lord  of  the  land,  and  the  clergy  His 
vmfinctoaries :  for  it  was  but  a  bassum  dominium  which  the  donor  had,  and 
therefore  he  could  transfer  no  other.  And  if  a  private  person  makes  the  prince 
his  heir,  and  gives  him  lands  that  hold  of  an  inferior  lord,  so  also  must  be  the 
prinoe*s  tenure,  and  the  donative  must  pass  with  all  its  burdens.  Now  in 
what  cases  the  supreme  power  of  a  kingdom  can  use  private  lands,  or  moneys 
and  personal  goods,  invito  dominOy  in  the  same  he  may  use  the  church  lands, 
if  he  might  have  done  so  before  their  dedication ;  (for  else,  the  private  donor 
had  given  to  God  rights  that  himself  had  not.)  I  add  also,  if  there  be  an 
equal  or  proportionable  necessity,  as  the  one  is  not  against  justice,  so  the 
other  is  not  against  religion ;  only  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  church  lands  are 
last  to  be  used,  because  they  are  of  greatest  interest  for  the  religion,  which  all 
wise  and  good  states  believe  to  be  the  defensative  of  the  republic.  And  if  the 
church  land  be  liable  to  levies,  then,  when  the  necessity  increases,  the  levy 
shall  be  greater ;  for  he  that  may  take  little  upon  a  smaller  reason,  upon  a 
greater  may  take  more ;  and  if  you  can  suppose  a  reason  strong  enough,  or  a 
neceaaity  big  enough,  he  may  take  it  all,  for  the  nature  of  the  thing  hinders 
not :  for  if  he  may  take  any  of  the  profit,  it  is  certain  the  land  is  liable  to  a 
superior  lord,  who  may,  pro  rata,  divert  it  from  the  use  of  its  first  intention. 

And  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that  if  the  revenue  may  be  spent  in 
alienated  uses,  (pardon  the  word,)  the  land  without  the  revenue  will  signify 
nothing ;  and  therefore,  if  it  be  lawful  to  take  the  revenue,  it  is  lawful  to  take 
the  land.  For  the  land  is  so  wholly  for  its  fruits  and  emolument,  that  it  is 
lawful  to  sell  and  change  the  lands,  so  the  church  be  not  injured.  And  if  it 
be  objected,  that  as  long  as  the  land  is  not  sold,  it  will  return  to  its  former 
use  in  time :  to  this  I  answer,  that,  pro  tempore,  all  the  real  effects  of  aliena- 
tion being  produced,  obligation  for  a  time,  with  defalcation  of  the  profits,  is 
in  that  degree  an  alienation.  (I  speak  of  real  events,  not  notions,  and  fan- 
tastic formalities.)  For  because  the  land  is  wholly  for  the  profit,  he  that  takes 
that,  and  in  the  same  degree  that  he  takes  it,  does  contrary,  or  besides  the 
intention  of  the  donor  ;  that  is,  he  employs  it  to  uses  not  proper,  not  eccle- 
nastical :  and  the  taking  the  profit  pro  tempore  and  for  ever,  are  but  several 
degreee  of  the  same  action,  and  therefore  make  no  specifical  difference ;  but 
they  are  for  the  same  causes,  in  several  proportions,  alike  lawful  or  unlawful. 

X  3rd.  But  how  if  the  prince  gives  lands,  or,  which  is  as  much  at  least, 
hfl^  by  his  legulative  power,  confirms  the  donation  ?  then,  since  all  the  right 
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of  nmn  is  given  up,  Qod  shall  hare  the  alitim  and  the  iatttim  downmum  too; 
for  He  hath  the  direct  right  of  the  donor,  and  the  collateral  cireumstant  and 
accidental  right  of  the  legi^latire.  To  this  I  answer,  that  when  the  legisb- 
tiye  confirms  the  donation  of  a  suhject,  it  is  only  supposed  he  confirms  whit 
the  other  hestowed,  and  made  it  valid  in  form  of  law,  and  therefore  his  con- 
firmation alters  not  the  manner  of  the  tenure ;  hut  if  it  were  ao  before,  it  if 
still  in  subordination  and  minority. 

But  if  himself  gives  lands,  and  passes  the  donation  into  a  law,  it  is  true  lie 
cannot,  without  sacrilege,  in  any  ordinary  case,  revoke  his  act,  or  alien  the 
land.  But  then,  whether  the  supreme  power  in  another  age  cannot  do  it,  is 
of  another  consideration.  For  no  act  of  parliament  can  be  made  perpetual: 
and  if  an  act  be  made  that  a  parliament  shall  not  abrogate  such  a  law,  it  is 
ridiculous ;  for  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  succeeding  to  disannul  that  law,  mhkk 
pretended  to  disable  its  successor  from  disannulling  it. 

And  it  is  certain,  the  supreme  power  hath  a  perpetual  equal  efflux  of  aatbo- 
rity.  And  though  so  many  single  persons  in  whom  the  supreme  power  is  in- 
herent, may  be  obliged,  viz.  by  their  own  act,  yet  the  power  itself  cannot ; 
and  when  the  first  persons  are  extinct,  and  the  power  descends  upon  othen, 
they  therefore  are  not  obliged,  because  they  are  the  supreme,  and  can  be 
obliged  by  none  but  themselves :  but  the  act  of  the  former  princes  or  par- 
liament is  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  succeeding,  the  supreme  power  being 
in  persons  whom  no  act  doth,  nor  any  human  power  can  oblige. 

XI.  Upon  this  ground,  I  consider,  that  since  all  distinction  of  dominion 
consists  in  the  sentence  and  limits  of  the  law,  and  it  is  theft  to  take  pigeons^ 
or  deer,  or  fish,  when  the  law  hath  housed  pigeons,  or  emparked  deer,  and 
divided  shores,  and  it  is  not  theft  to  take  these  when  the  law  hath  not  made 
them  of  private  possession ;  and  since  sacrilege  is  a  theft,  the  same  power 
which  determines  what  shall  be  theft,  determines  also  what  shall  be  sacrilege. 

I  give  a  more  clear  instance.  By  the  law  it  is  made  sacrilege  to  steal 
sacrum  de  non  sacro^  as  a  chalice  from  the  clerk's  house.  Another  law  makes 
it  sacrilege  to  steal  tion  sacrum  de  sacro.  And  so  we  find  that  children's  por- 
tions were  deposited  in  some  of  the  Greek  temples,  the  same  law  having  ob- 
tained there  also.  But  I  conceive,  that  when  two  sins  are  the  same  in  their 
matter  and  natural  complexion,  as  theft  and  sacrilege  are  esteemed  to  be  in 
law,  and  are  certainly  so  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  (sacril^^  being  defined 
by  theft,  as  by  its  fjenusy  and  therefore,  without  all  peradventure,  forbidden 
directly  in  the  prohibition  of  theft,)  when  the  law  distinguishes  their  formality, 
it  means  nothing,  but  that  either  they  are  to  be  punished  distinctly,  or  the 
guilty  persons  to  be  proceeded  against  in  their  charges  by  distinct  solemnities. 

Now  the  law  making  any  particular  instance  to  be  sacrilege,  does  apportion 
to  it  the  punishment  or  (which  is  a  part  of  the  other)  the  reproach  of  sacrilege. 
I  would  therefore  fain  know,  whether,  by  the  laws  of  God,  all  the  species  enu- 
memted  by  the  canon  doctors  be  sacrilege  ?  Is  it  sacrilege  to  steal  a  sword  or 
a  horse  out  of  S.  Paul's  church,  (for  I  have  lived  to  see  that  case  possible ; 
God,  in  nis  good  time,  will  string  His  whip  and  scourge  them  thence  ;)  but  if 
yea,  by  what  law  of  God  ?  if  no  ;  then,  since  it  is  punished  with  the  punish- 
ment and  infamy  of  sacrilege  by  human  constitution,  in  what  does  it  dififer 
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om  other  instanoes  which  hj  the  Uw  of  God  we  suppose  declared  to 
isot 

The  result  is  this.  That  the  laws  of  God  forbid  sacrilege,  but  in  most  in- 
aoces  the  law  of  man  declares  what  is  sacrilege,  and  indeed  makes  it  such  ; 
t  in  the  foregoing  instances.  When  therefore  the  supreme  power  shall  di»- 
Jre  the  cancels  of  the  dominion,  and  lay  that  in  common  which  before  was 
>propriate  to  a  certain  use ;  the  dominion  and  propriety  being  taken  away, 
lere  can  be  no  theft,  and,  by  consequence,  no  sacrilege.  Just  as  it  is  no  theft 
.  me  to  put  my  sheep  into  a  pasture  which  by  the  law  of  the  land  is  disparked, 
id  made  to  be  of  common  possession ;  and  yet  before  such  a  law,  or  act  of  a 
mpetent  power,  it  was. 

Indeed,  if  the  supreme  power  takes  my  goods  and  makes  them  common,  or 
kes  the  forfeiture  and  gyres  them  away  without  just  reason,  it  is  injuste,  but 
i»  jure  factum.  He  that  receiTes  the  goods  after  the  prince's  seizure  is  bonce 
lei  possessor,  but  I  am  a  person  injured.  So  if  the  supreme  power  takes  away 
iiirch  lands  without  OTident  necessity,  or  just  reasons  of  religion,  he  is  an 
rdigious  person ;  but  I  ny  it  is  not  sacrilege :  because  the  thing  ceases  to 
I  of  appropriate  dominion  by  the  act  of  the  legislator,  since  it  is  his  only 
»wer  that  makes  the  distinction  and  propriety.  And  it  is  certain  the  same 
iwer  that  makes  an  act  to  be  sacrilege  which  before  was  not  so,  may  also 
ake  that  to  be  no  sacrilege,  which,  supposing  the  former  constitution  of 
ws,  was  sacrilege. 

To  steal  what  is '  sacred*  is  sacrilege :  but  (by  the  way) '  sacred  *  signifies  no- 
ing  but  what  is  separate  by  the  cancels  of  laws,  and  declared  honourable  for 
religious  relation.  So  are  the  archi Yes  and  records  of  courts,  the  seats  of  judi- 
ture,  the  presence  chamber,  the  chair  of  state,  the  gates  of  the  city  among 
e  Romans ;  so  are  temples  and  holy  places :  the  law  hath  made  all  these 
cred,  and  the  same  power  can  unhallow  all  its  own  consecrations.  In  all 
\dch,  as  religion  is  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  public,  to  which  the  seyeral 
creds  do  relate ;  so  if  they  be  secured,  and  by  other  instruments  be  proyidcd 
r,  or  if  it  be  impossible  they  should,  the  crime  lies  not  at  his  door  where  the 
ipos»ibility  dwells,  or  where  religion  is  preserved  in  equivalent  instances. 
XIL  And  therefore  the  legislative  power,  although  it  can  be  iireligious,  yet 
cannot  commit  sacrilege :  but  the  persons  in  whom  such  power  l<i  inherent, 
ay,  by  accident ;  I  mean,  when  they  become  persons  directly  or  collaterally 
liged.  As  the  same  king  and  the  same  persons  of  parliament  cannot  take 
ray  what  they  have  given  to  holy  uses,  because  they  in  their  persons  are 
•liged  by  their  own  act ;  but  the  supreme  power,  in  its  emanation,  and  efflux, 
ing  returned  to  an  abstraction  and  precision  from  those  persons,  is  totally 
■obliged,  and  therefore,  in  all  senses,  has  power  to  alter  the  possession. 
For  to  deny  this,  were  to  overthrow  the  very  l)eing  and  definition  of  legis- 
ave  power,  and  to  make  private  dominion  superior  to  public  interests,  and 
e  particular  rights  of  persons  more  secure  than  the  republic  and  communities 
kingdoms.  This  is  not  to  be  done  in  common  accidents,  indeed  ;  but  when 
ere  is  a  sufficient  cause,  there  is  a  sufficient  power. 

XIII.  But  besides  these  general  grounds,  which  disclose  the  nature  of  the 
ing,  if  I  shall  descend  to  more  minute  consideiations,  1  shall  propound  this : 
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that  if  the  church  hath  power  to  sell  the  lands  and  spend  the  money,  it  viU 
be  hard  to  say  that  such  lands  are  unalienable.  Now  that  the  lands  which  wen 
dedicated  at  first  by  the  apostles*  command  or  disposition,  were  sold,  and  tha 
money  spent,  is  evident  in  S.  Luke*s  story.  Now  put  case,  that  the  oommfin- 
wealth  of  Venice,  at  their  apprehension  of  the  Turks*  invading  Candy,  should 
have  permitted  their  clergy  to  have  sold  their  lands,  and  given  the  money  to 
the  poor,  and  to  their  own  necessities,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  mit- 
believers,  were  this  sacrilege  1  Put  case,  they  should  for  as  great  a  reason  hate 
given  them  away  ;  is  it  not  as  lawful  to  give  them  as  to  sell  them )  And  if 
either,  might  not  they  with  the  money  buy  out  the  enemies  of  Christian  reli- 
gion ?  JVIight  not  they,  or  we,  or  any  christian  society,  have  spent  them  in  any 
holy  use,  any  use  that  nobly  secures  a  religious  interest,  or  the  glory  of  God  t 
If  it  be  said  they  may,  then  I  doubt  not  but  the  clergy  of  England  would  be 
excused,  if  they  consented  that  the  lands  that  feed  them  were  parted  with,  to 
restore  peace,  and  the  king ;  though  in  this,  I  say,  as  our  blessed  Saviour  aid 
concerning  offences,  although  it  be  necessary  (via.  in  the  event  of  things)  tbit 
offences  come,  yet  woe  to  them  by  whom  the  offence,  or  that  necessity,  doei 
come. 

But  if  it  be  said,  they  may  not ;  I  would  know  why  we  do  use  the  lands  to 
uses  not  designed  or  permitted  by  the  donors  ?  We  know  most  of  them  wen 
appointed  to  purposes  which  our  practice  and  devotion  owns  not.  If  we  ay, 
that  because  they  were  given  to  the  service  of  God,  so  the  general  end  be  pre- 
served we  are  not  tied  to  the  particular  instance ;  then  I  desire  it  may  be  eon- 
sidered,  whether  this  will  bear  us  even  to  a  license  of  spending  or  using  tbs 
lands  to  any  use  in  which  Qod's  gloiy  and  the  public  interest  may  be  conoeroedl 
To  which  if  we  add  this  appendix,  that  God  is  then  glorified  when  any  grest 
charity  is  done,  or  peace  restored  ;  if  any  company  of  evil  persons,  for  bad  ends, 
makes  this  peremptorily  to  be  the  condition  of  peace,  we  may  not  unreasonably 
believe  God  to  be  glorified :  and  therefore  the  lands  not  lost,  if  they  buy  i 
peace.  Though  concerning  the  special  case  I  shall  speak  nothing  dogmaticsl} 
but  only  of  the  general,  and  in  a  certain  supposed  instance. 

XIY.  But,  sir,  I  pray  consider,  are  not  tithes  dedicated  to  God,  and  are  Qod'i 
portion,  as  much  as  lands  1  If  there  be  any  degrees  of  devotion,  it  is  <m  the 
behalf  of  tithes  ;  and  yet  our  colleges  are  maintained  by  impropriations  for  a 
great  part  of  their  provision.  And  if  that  alienation  of  tithes  from  churchei 
be  unlawful,  why  do  we  live  upon  forbidden  fruit  ?  If  lawful,  let  us  suppoee 
the  king  a  person  as  capable  of  being  relieved  by  God*s  portion  as  poor  scho- 
lars are.  To  which  I  add  this  case.  That  since  the  canon  law  allows  that 
patrons,  falling  to  want,  may  live  upon  that  which  we  call  God*s  portion  and 
the  dowries  of  the  churches,  which  themselves  founded  and  endowed  ;  since  the 
kings  of  England  are  the  greatest  patrons  of  the  church,  and  this  king  vi  the 
church's  martyr,  it  will  be  hard  to  say,  his  or  their  greatest  necessities  respec- 
tively may  not  be  served  by  the  issues  of  their  own  charity  and  religion. 

XV.  And  hither  will  certainly  refer  the  case  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida» 
who,  for  redemption  and  feeding  seven  thousand  Persian  prisoners,  sold  the 
vessels  of  the  church,  adding  his  discourse  in  verification  of  his  charity, '  that 
God  needed  not  vessels  of  gold  or  silver  for  His  service  in  religion,  but  rather 
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in  charity :  for  it  was  not  decent  that  dead  temples  should  be  rich  and  pompon^ 
in  less  necessary  appendages,  and  God's  Hying  temples  starve  in  the  destitution 
of  necessaries.*  He  did  accordingly ;  and  his  charity  and  his  religion  too  were 
approved  and  admired  by  all  Christendom. 

Now  in  the  degrees  of  relative  holiness,  the  canon  law  is  express,  that  the 
utensils  of  the  altar  are  more  sacred  and  separate  than  lands  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
because  vessels  cannot  be  aliened  without  alteration  of  the  property :  when  they 
are  changed,  they  must  be  melted  ;  and  things  not  permutable  are  to  be  burnt ; 
but  land  may  pass  in  kind,  and  others  accepted  in  their  rooms,  so  the  church 
lose  nothing  by  it.  Which  though  it  be  well  and  fitting  that  the  case  of  the 
diurch,  in  permutations,  should  be  provided  for  and  secured  in  her  interest, 
just  as  all  minors  are  by  the  care  of  laws  and  princes ;  yet  it  shews  that  if 
there  were  not  more  interest  in  it  than  real  change,  the  lands  might  pass,  like 
water  at  the  sluice,  without  observation  and  complaint. 

For  concerning  the  difference  in  the  case  as  you  state  it,  that  God  may  be 
served  without  rich  vessels,  and  others  in  their  room  were  easily  parable,  but 
lands  once  lost  cannot :  I  consider  that  God  is  not  always  best  served  by  the 
richest  clergy  ;  that  our  blessed  Lord  commends  poverty,  and  entailed  it  upon 
Uis  church  by  His  doctrine  and  example ;  that  He  speaks  so  harshly  of  riches, 
that  Himself  was  once  put  to  it  to  expound  the  meaning  of  His  words  ;  and 
yet)  after  that.  His  apostles,  when  they  received  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  still  pro- 
secuted the  words  of  Christ  against  riches.  I  add,  that  although  lands  are  not 
easy  to  be  had,  yet  the  apostles  parted  with  them,  and  put  the  sequel  to  God's 
providence  ;  and  after  all,  this  consideration  is  wholly  extrinsical  to  the  ques- 
tion. For  although,  upon  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  discourse,  it  might 
be  of  great  prudence  and  caution  to  keep  the  lands  as  long  as  we  can  ;  yet  it 
concludes  it  not  a  sin,  in  all  cases,  to  part  with  them,  nor  that  they  have  so 
many  degrees  of  sacredness,  or  separation,  as  vessels  and  utensils.  For  since 
all  their  sacredness  depends  upon  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  their  relative 
use ;  for  the  first,  vessels  are  with  more  solemnities  dedicated ;  and  for  the 
second,  they  are  more  immediate  in  the  offices  of  religion.  So  that  the  argu- 
ment will  be  firm,  that  if  the  church  approved  the  act  of  Acacius  in  alienating 
tilings  more  sacred  for  a  less  necessity  ;  it  will  be  too  great  an  adhesion  to  a 
temporal  interest,  upon  a  pretence  of  religion,  to  persuade  the  king  to  luin 
himself  and  his  posterity,  and  the  church  and  her  lands  too,  by  not  suffer- 
ing them  to  be  aliened. 

XVL  For  in  the  present  constitution  of  affairs,  the  church  lands  are  like  the 
fruits  of  our  orchards  standing  upon  church  ground,  quce  servand^t  servari  non 
possunt;  if  you  keep  them,  you  lose  them  :  and  the  kin*?,  by  holding  the  lands 
fiist,  will  have  his  own  arm  pulled  off,  and  the  lands  go  along  with  his  ruin. 
And  (under  favour)  I  suppose  that  consideration  will  serve  to  oppose  against 
that  other  of  yours  ;  which,  indeed,  is  matter  of  prudence,  though  not  of  con- 
sideration in  the  question  of  lawful  or  unlawful. 

For  whether  the  king  be  captive  or  no  in  the  sense  of  the  civil  law,  it  matters 
not ;  I  am  sure  he  is  so,  to  all  real  and  natural  effects.  And  whether  the  re- 
demption will  be  real  upon  his  consigning  the  bill,  is  to  be  provided  for  in  his 
capitulation  as  well  as  it  can.    If  it  be  lawful  to  consign  the  bill  upon  suppo- 
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tition  he  should  really  be  deliyered,  it  is  as  lawful  to  do  it  upon  their  undef 
taking,  or  his  own  belief.  It  may  be  a  default  in  proridenee  or  wisdom,  if  he 
be  not,  but  none  in  the  matter  of  his  own  justice  and  religion.  But  the  reason 
you  add,  *'  lest  the  king  and  his  council  should  sin  grUit,^*  I  suppose  (witH 
your  favour)  is  extra  oleas.  For  if  it  be  a  sin  when  done  gratis^  it  is  also  a  sin 
when  done  pretio  :  and  if  it  be  a  sin,  it  is  not  to  be  done  though  all  the  king- 
doms and  lives  of  the  world  were  the  purchase.  But  whether  it  were  a  sin  or 
no,  was  the  question,  and  is  not  to  be  presupposed  or  granted. 

XYII.  I  have  now  considered  the  proper  grounds  of  the  question,  and  all 
that  you  were  pleased  to  propose  to  me  as  considerable,  excepting  your  second 
and  fourth  consideration ;  but  they,  being  the  same  enquiry  concerning  the' 
punishment  and  sad  consequents  of  sacrilege,  are  already  answered,  if  the  fomier 
grounds  be  reasonable,  and  that  all  alienation  of  sacred  things  be  not  sacnlege. 
For  certainly  the  evil  accidents  and  cursed  appencUcei  of  this  great  sin  will 
concern  them,  who,  because  they  have  not  the  supreme  power  to  act  it,  nor  just 
reason  to  desire  it,  are  highly  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  destitution  of  the  first,  of 
irreligion  in  destitution  of  the  latter.  But  to  say  that  this  shall  concern  the 
king,  who  hath  power  of  translating  dominions  in  some  cases,  and  great  neces- 
sity of  doing  it  in  this,  is  a  zealous  detention  of  our  interest,  and  a  n^lecting 
the  king^s. 

The  clergy  are  bound  to  pay  for  the  king  their  lives,  when  his  just  needs 
shall  require :  and  yet  our  lives  are  as  much  given  to  God,  and  for  His  service 
as  immediately  as  hinds ;  our  persons  are  as  sacred  as  our  fields ;  and  possibly 
it  were  no  sacrilege  to  give  our  lands  to  redeem  the  clergy  £rom  the  sword ; 
and  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  denied  to  those  needs  which  may  call  for  our 
lives,  for  which  we  would  willingly  give  our  lands  in  redemption. 

XY III.  But  who  knows  but  that  this  alienation  of  church  lands  may  be  a  great 
security  of  the  interest  ?  and  that  the  king  might  say  of  the  lands,  as  S.  Paul 
of  himself  [?]  ^  therefore  I  departed  for  a  time  that  I  might  abide  with  you  for 
ever  ?*  But  that  is  a  reserve  in  the  counsel  of  God*s  predestination.  However, 
unless  king  Richard  I.  were  sacrilegious  in  being  redeemed  with  the  moveables 
of  Qod^s  house,  or  Edward  III.  in  taking  great  revenues  of  the  church  for  sup- 
port of  his  armies  in  France,  or  archbishop  Ohichele  in  giviu);;  vast  sums  of 
money  to  maintain  the  French  wars,  all  which  was  Qod's  portion  as  much  us 
lands  ;  with  your  pardon,  I  suppose  it  is  a  safe  case,  that  the  best  prince,  in- 
comparably the  best  in  Christendom,  be  very  much  valued  more  than  our  lands. 
For  that  this  is  the  present  case  is  therefore  evident  to  me,  because,  although 
God  can  preserve  the  king  in  his  denial,  so  also  He  can  the  lands,  when  they 
are  consigned  to  others.  But  as  in  such  consignation  the  lands  are  visibly 
lost,  so  also  is  the  king  in  his  denial.  It  may  be  otherwise  in  either,  but  the 
case  b  alike  in  both. 

Sir,  I  know  not  whether  my  long  letter  may  be  presumed  an  amends  for  my 
delay  of  some  few  days  in  returning  you  an  answer,  or  shall  be  interpreted  a 
new  offence.  However,  you  may  by  it  see  my  confidence  of  your  goodness, 
that  with  such  openness  I  discourse  this  point  of  dang^. 

Sir,  I  expect  to  be  fairly  chid  for  what  you  shall  perceive  amiss :  but  I  am 
the  less  apprehensive  of  it,  because  I  know  your  wisdom  will  master  the  pre- 
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jndioe  of  a  long  penuasion  to  the  contradictory  of  this  discourse.   But  whether 

so  or  nOy  I  may,  by  your  animadTersions,  gain  a  truth,  and  not  lose  a  friend  ; 

whom  I  desire  to  preserre  with  all  the  seryices  and  fairest  correspondencies  of 

my  li£^  that  I  may  any  way  express  how  great  obL'gations  you  have  passed, 

Dear  Sir, 

Upon  your  yery  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

J.  TAYLOR. 
Tlie  Vigils  of  Christmas,  1648. 

P.S.  Ad  num.  x.  et  xii.  '^The  supreme  power  cannot  be  obliged ;  but  the 
povon  in  whom  the  supreme  power  is  inherent,  by  accident  may  be  obliged,*' 
Tis.  by  his  own  act.  Quofre :  Whether  the  king's  coronation  oath  have  not 
personally  obliged  him,  so  that  without  sacrilege  he  cannot  alien  them  1  I  an- 
swer, that  the  king's  oath  binds  him  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  church,  as 
it  ties  him  to  defend  the  laws;  which  he  is  to  defend  so  long  as  they  are  in 
being,  but  not  bound  against  all  changes,  popular  petitions,  necessities,  and 
emergencies,  to  preserve  their  being.  So  that,  as  he  may  consent  to  the  an- 
nulling of  a  law,  so  also  to  the  alienation  of  a  present  right,  unless  the  nature 
of  the  thing  hinders.  But  that  church  lands  are  in  their  nature  and  condition 
alienable,  upon  great  and  notorious  necessities,  was  intended  to  be  proved  by 
this  discourse.  So  that  the  king  not  being  personally  obliged,  and  the  supreme 
power  of  itself  not  obllgable,  the  former  considerations  may  be  effectual"] 

NOTE  (M.) 

The  pictures  of  these  two  ladles  are  still  at  Golden  Grove,  and  in  good  pre- 
•ervation.  That  of  the  first  displays  a  countenance  marked  with  all  the  good- 
ness and  benignity  which  might  be  expected  from  the  character  which  Taylor 
gives  her ;  the  second  has  a  much  more  lofty  and  dignified  air,  such  as  might 
become  the  heroine  in  Comus.  The  first  lady  Carbery  left  three  sons  and  six 
daughters.  Her  eldest  son,  Francis  lord  Yaughan,  married  Rachel,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton,  who  survived  her  husband,  and 
afterwards  became  conspicuous  in  English  history  as  the  heroic  wife  and 
widow  of  William  lord  Russel.  A  copy  of  Taylor's  essay  on  Repentance,  pre- 
•ented  to  her  by  the  author,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  rev.  Dr«  Svrirei  of 
Melsonby,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

From  Mr.  Bonney's  MS.  Notes,  and  information  supplied  by  archdeacon 
Benyon. 

NOTE  (M».) 

**  The  calamitie  which  lately  arrived  you,  came  to  me  so  late,  and  with  so 
much  incertitude  during  my  long  absence  from  these  parts,  that  'till  my  re- 
tume,  and  earnest  inquisition,  I  could  not  be  cured  of  my  very  greate  im- 
patience to  be  satisfied  concerning  your  condition.  But  so  it  pleased  God, 
that  when  I  had  prepared  to  receive  that  sad  newes,  and  deplore  your  re- 
•traint^  I  was  assured  of  your  release^  and  delivered  of  much  sorrow.    It  were 

I.  8 
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imprudent,  and  a  character  of  much  ignoxance,  to  inquire  into  the  euue  of 
any  good  man's  suffering  in  these  sad  tymes ;  yet  if  I  hare  learned  it  out, 
'twas  not  of  my  curiosity  ;  but  the  discourse  of  some  with  whom  I  have  had 
some  habitudes  since  my  coming  home.  /  had  read  the  prtface  long  nna  t» 
your  *  Oolden  Grove,''  remember ,  and  infinitdy  juttifie  all  that  you  have  then 
asseried,  *Tis  true  vallor  to  dare  to  be  undone  and  Ihe  eontequeni  <^  truth 
hath  ever  been  in  danger  of  his  teeth,  and  it  is  a  blessing  if  men  eteape  m  t% 
these  dayes,  when  not  the  softies  onely,  but  the  ooides  of  men  art  betrayed: 
whilst  such  as  you,  and  such  exceUent  assistances  as  they  afford  us,  are  ren- 
dered criminal  and  suffer.  But  you,  Sir,  who  have  furnished  the  worid  with 
so  rare  precepts  against  the  efforts  of  all  secular  disasters  whatsoeTer,  coald 
never  be  destitute  of  those  consolations  which  you  hare  so  charitably  and  » 
piously  prescribed  imto  others :  yea  rather,  this  has  turned  to  our  iin*eDN 
advantage,  nor  lesse  to  your  glory,  whilst  men  behold  jou  living  your  ome 
institutions,  and  preaching  to  us  as  effectualy  in  your  chaines  as  in  th9 
chaire,  in  the  prison  as  in  the  pulpit :  for  me  thinkes,  Sir,  I  heaie  you  pio- 
nounce  it,  as  indeede  you  act  it, — 

Aude  aliqaid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum 
Si  vb  esse  aliquis*, 

that  your  example  might  shame  such  as  betray  any  truth  for  feare  of  men, 
whose  mission  and  commission  is  firom  God.  You,  Sir,  know  in  the  general,  and 
I  must  justifie  in  particular  with  infinite  cognition,  the  benefit  I  hare  reoeifed 
from  the  truths  you  have  delivered.  I  have  perused  that  excellent  Unut^ 
necessarium  of  yours  to  my  very  greate  satisfaction  and  direction :  and  do 
not  doubt  but  it  shall  in  tyme  gaine  upon  all  those  exceptions  which  I  know 
you  are  not  ignorant  appeare  against  it  'Tis  a  great  deale  of  courage,  and  a 
great  deale  of  perill,  but  to  attempt  the  assault  of  an  error  so  inveterate. 

A*  8i  KtivaX  [xei'al,  R.  H.]  Kplffus  ^hy  iiwipvrov  iWr*  false  Opinion  knows  no 
bottome,  and  reason  and  prescription  meet  in  so  [qu,  *  no*  ?  R.  H.]  fewe  in- 
stances ;  but  certainly  you  greately  vindicate  the  divine  goodnesse,  which  the 
ignorance  of  men,  and  popular  mistakes,  have  so  long  charged  with  injustice. 
But,  Sir,  you  must  expect  with  patience  the  events  and  the  fruites  you  con- 
tend for  :  as  it  shall  be  my  dayly  devotions  for  your  successe,  who  remaine, 

Rev^.  Sir,  &c. 
Sayes  Court,  9  Feb.  1G54.  JOHN  EVELYN. 

Evelyn  Memoirs,  vol.  iL  p.  97. 

On  this  letter  the  editor  of  the  interesting  work  whence  it  is  extracted  ob- 
serves, "  The  cause  of  his  (Jeremy  Taylor's)  imprisonment  does  not  appear." 
Surely. the  passage  here  marked  in  italics  intimates  it  with  sufiicient  clearness. 
In  the  preface  to  his  *■  Golden  Grove'  there  are  in  fact  many  passages  at  which 
the  government  were  likely  to  take  umbrage.  "The  people,"  says  the  author, 
"  are  fallen  under  the  harrows  and  saws  of  impertinent  and  ignorant  preach- 
ers, who  think  all  religion  is  a  sermon,  and  all  sermons  ought  to  be  libeli 

•  [Juv.  Sat  L  73.] 
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against  trath  and  old  goTernon,  and  expound  chapters  that  the  meaning  ma  j 
noTer  be  understood,  and  praj,  that  they  may  be  thought  able  to  talk,  but 
not  to  hold  their  peace,  thej  casting  not  to  obtain  any  thing  but  wealth  and 
Tictory,  power  and  plunder."  "  They  that  hate  bishops  have  destroyed  mo- 
narchy, and  they  that  would  erect  an  ecclesiastical  monarchy  must  conse- 
quenUy  subject  the  temporal  to  it;  and  both  one  and  the  other  would  be 
lupreme  in  consciences,  and  they  that  govern  there,  with  an  opinion  that  in 
all  things  they  ought  to  be  attended  to,  will  let  their  prince  govern  others,  so 
long  as  he  will  be  ruled  by  them." 

^  If  any  man  shall  not  decline  to  try  his  title  by  the  word  of  God,  it  is 
eertain  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  better  guard  for  it  than  the  true  protestant 
religion,  as  it  is  taught  in  our  church*  But  let  things  be  as  it  please  Qod," 
&C.  dec. 

I  am  aware  that  in  all  these  expressions  Taylor  might  plead  that  he  meant 
«o  more  than  to  recommend  his  sect  to  the  toleration  or  protection  of  the 
mling  powers.  But  even  a  less  jealous  party  than  the  Presbyterians,  and  a 
less  arbitrary  governor  than  Cromwell,  might  in  such  times  find  it  necessary 
to  notice  them. 

The  above  letter,  it  will  be  observed,  is  dated  in  1654.  It  is  certain  however 
either  that  Evelyn  has  written  4  for  5  by  mistake,  or  that  he  has  in  this  in- 
stance followed  a  practice  (at  that  time  not  uncommon  in  England,  but  of 
which  his  other  letters  give  us  no  example)  of  reckoning  the  beginning  of 
each  year  from  Lady-day,  so  that  the  months  of  January^  February,  and  March 
down  to  the  25th,  were  ascribed  to  the  preceding  year.  This  space  was  gene- 
rally dated  165},  ^c  ;  but  sometimes  also  with  the  date  of  the  preceding 
year  only.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  letter  in  question  cannot  have  been 
written  before  1655,  from  his  assertion  that  he  had  '^  long  since  read  the  pre- 
hce  to  the  '  Qolden  Qrove,*  and  had  now  seen  the  Unum  necessariurrL*^  But 
on  consulting  the  books  of  Stationers*  Hall,  I  find  that  of  these  works  the 
*  Qolden  Qrove*  was  only  entered  there  on  January  26,  165|,  and  the  Unum 
neeessarium  not  till  the  3d  of  May  following.  It  is  true  indeed,  and  we  must 
bear  it  in  mind  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  of  his  having  seen  these  works 
at  all,  that  the  entrance  of  a  work  at  Stationers'  Ilall  is  not  necessarily  or 
usually  immediate  on  its  first  publication.  But  many  months  are  seldom 
allowed  to  elapse  before  this  precaution  is  taken  ;  and  we  may  therefore  fix  the 
appearance  of  the  *  Qolden  Qrove*  at  the  beginning  of  January,  and  the  Unum 
neceuarium  somewhat  later  in  the  same  month.  For  the  former  indeed  it 
would  be  desirable  if  an  earlier  date  could  be  fixed,  both  in  order  to  render 
Evelyn's  long  acquaintance  with  it  a  less  improper  mode  of  speaking,  and  to 
give  time  for  Taylor's  consequent  imprisonment.  And  I  am  therefore  inclined 
to  apprehend  that  although  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Qolden  Grove'  is  dated  in 
1655,  it  was  nevertheless  published  in  Michaelmas  term  1654.  I  am  informed 
by  a  learned  friend,  whose  familiarity  with  the  curiosities  of  English  literature 
has  been  rarely  surpassed  or  equalled,  that  ^'  the  custom  of  antedating  new 
books  is  still  practised  pretty  extensively,  and  it  was  equally  common  in  Tay- 
lor'-s  day.  Among  Anthony  a  Wood's  books  are  (I  should  think)  more  than 
an  hundred,  on  which  the  honest  antiquary  hath  written,  *  This  booke  camo 
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out  (on  such  a  day)  though  it  be  dated  (at  sueli  a  time.)*  And  it  is  not  im- 
possiMe  that  the  '  Qolden  Grove'  might  hare  been  in  a  similar  predicament 
]f  this  be  allowed,  and  we  conclude,  as  I  think  we  well  maj,  that  £?djn'i 
letter  was  not  written  till  1655,  there  will  remain  a  period  of  between  four  md 
six  months,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  allow  £Teljn*f  long  £unilisii^ 
with  the  preface." 


NOTE  (N.) 

"  April  15, 1654.  I  went  to  London  to  hear  the  famous  Dr.  Jeremy  Tsjier 
(since  bishop  of  Down  and  Gonnor)  at  St#Greg.  on  6  Matt  48,  oonoeming  ena- 
gelical  perfection." 

"  March  18,  1655.  Went  to  London  on  purpose  to  heare  that  exeeDsnt 
preacher  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  on  14  Matth.  17  ;  shewing  what  were  the  ooa- 
ditioas  of  obtaining  eternal  life  ;  also  concerning  abatements  for  unaToidable 
infirmities,  how  cast  on  the  accompt  of  the  crosse.  On  the  31st  I  made  a  fiiit 
to  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor,  to  confer  with  him  about  some  spiritual  matters,  using  him 
thenceforward  as  my  ghostly  father.  I  beseech  God  almighty  to  make  me  eTO 
mindful  of  and  thankful  for  his  heavenly  assistances." — ^Erelyn's  Mcmoin, 
▼ol.  i.  pp.  273—93. 


NOTE  (0.) 
«  Rev.  Sir, 

It  was  another  extraordinary  charity  which  you  did  me  when  you  lately  re- 
lieved my  apprehensions  of  your  danger  by  that  which  I  just  now  received : 
and  though  the  general  persecution  re-inforce  ;  yet  it  is  your  particular  which 
most  coiiccrnes  me  in  this  sad  ccUalysis  and  declension  of  piety  to  which  we 
are  re<luccd.  But  Sir,  what  is  now  to  be  don  that  the  Starrs  of  our  once  bright 
hemisphere  are  every  where  pulling  from  their  orbs  ?  I  remember  where  you 
have  sayd  it  was  the  harbinger  of  the  greate  day,  and  a  very  sober  and  learned 
person,  my  worthy  friend  the  great  Oughtred,  did  the  other  day  seriously  per- 
suade mo  parare  in  occursum^  and  will  needs  have  the  following  yeares  pro- 
ductive of  wonderfull  and  universal  changes.  What  to  say  of  that  I  know  not: 
but  ccrtaine  it  is  we  are  brought  to  a  sad  condition.  I  speake  concerning  secular 
yet  religious  persons  ;  whose  glory  it  will  only  be  to  lie  buried  in  your  mines, 
a  monument  too  illustrious  for  such  as  1  am. 

For  my  part,  I  have  learned  from  your  excellent  assistances  to  humble  my- 
selfc,  and  to  adore  the  inscrutable  pathes  of  the  Most  High  :  God  and  His  truth 
are  still  the  same,  though  the  foundations  of  the  world  be  shaken.  Jitlianus  re^ 
dieivus  can  shut  the  schooles  indeede  and  the  temples ;  but  he  cannot  hinder 
our  private  intercourses  and  devotions,  where  the  breast  is  the  chappell  and 
our  heart  is  the  altar.  Obedience  founded  in  the  understanding  will  be  the 
onely  cure  and  retraite.  God  will  accept  what  remaines,  and  supply  what  is 
necessary.  He  is  not  obliged  to  externals,  the  purest  ages  passed  under  the 
crudest  persecutions  :  it  is  sometymes  necessary :  and  this,  and  the  fulfilling 
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of  prophecy,  are  all  instminents  of  greate  advantage  (even  whilst  they  presse 
and  are  incumhent)  to  those  who  can  make  a  sanctified  use  of  them.  But  as 
the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  will  he  discovered,  and  multitudes  scandalized  ; 
so  are  there  divers  well-disposed  persons  who  will  not  know  how  to  guide  them- 
selves, unlesse  some  such  good  men  as  you  discover  the  secret,  and  instruct 
ihem  how  they  may  secure  their  great^t  interest,  and  steere  their  course  in 
this  darke  and  uncomfortable  weather.  Some  such  discourse  would  be  highly 
seasonable  now  that  the  daily  sacrifice  is  ceasing,  and  that  all  the  exercise  of 
your  functions  is  made  criminal,  that  the  light  of  Israel  is  quenched.  Where 
ihall  we  now  receive  the  viaticum  with  safety  ?  How  shall  we  be  baptized  ? 
For  to  this  passe  it  is  come,  Sir.  The  comfort  is,  the  captivity  had  no  temple, 
no  altar,  no  king.  But  did  they  not  observe  the  passover,  nor  circumcise  7 
Had  they  no  priests  and  prophets  amongst  them  ?  Many  are  weake  in  the 
fiuth,  and  know  not  how  to  answer,  nor  whither  to  fiy :  and  if  upon  the  apa- 
iheasis  of  that  excellent  person,  under  a  malicious  representation  of  his  martyr- 
dom, engraven  in  copper',  and  sent  me  by  a  friend  from  Bruxelles,  the  Jesuite 
could  so  bitterly  sarcasme  upon  the  embleme  : 

Projicis  in  ventnm  caput,  Anglia  [leg.  Angia]  Ecclesia  ?  Cssom 
Si  caput  est,  salvum  corpus  an  esse  potest? 

how  thinke  you  will  they  now  insult,  ravage,  and  brealce  in  upon  the  flock  ;  for 
the  shepheards  are  smitten,  and  the  sheepe  must  of  necessity  be  scattered,  un- 
lesse the  greate  Shepheard  of  soules  oppose,  or  some  of  His  delegates  reduce 
and  direct  us.  Deare  Sir,  we  are  now  preparing  to  take  our  last  farewell  (as 
they  threaten)  of  God's  service  in  this  citty,  or  any  where  else  in  publique.  I 
must  confesse  it  is  a  sad  consideration  ;  but  it  is  what  God  sees  best,  and  to 
what  we  must  suhmitt.  The  comfort  is,  Deua  proviMit.  Sir,  I  have  not  yet 
been  so  happy  as  to  see  those  papers  which  Mr.  Royston  tells  me  are  printing, 
bat  I  greately  rejoyce  that  you  have  so  happily  fortified  that  batterie,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  maintaine  the  siege  :  for  you  must  not  be  discouraged 
for  the  passions  of  a  few.  Reason  is  reason  to  me  where  ever  I  find  it,  much 
more  where  it  conduces  to  a  designe  so  salutary  and  necessary.  At  least,  I 
wonder  that  those  who  are  not  convinced  by  y'  arguments,  can  possibly  resist 
J*  charity,  and  y'  modesty :  but  as  you  have  greatly  subdued  my  education  in 
that  particular,  and  controversy  ;  so  am  I  confident  tyme  will  render  you  many 
more  proselytes.  And  if  all  doe  not  come  so  freely  in  with  their  suffrages  at 
first,  you  must  with  y'  accustomed  patience  attend  the  event. 

^  8%  I  beseech  God  to  conduct  all  y'  labours,  those  of  religion  to  others,  and 
of  love  and  affection  to  me,  who  remayne, 

Sir,  your,  &c. 

Lend.  18  Mar.  [^.  Mai  ?  R.  H.]  1655."  . 

Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

The  above  letter,  as  it  now  stands,  is  dated  Mar.  18, 1655.  But  on  that  day, 
ai  appeared  by  the  preceding  extract  from  his  diary,  Evelyn  had  attended 

*  [The  engraving  alluded  to  may  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutherland,  and  now  in  the 
seen  in  the  copy  of  Clarendon's  History  Bodleian  Library ;  torn.  ill.  part  3.  p. 
of  the  Bebellion,  illostrated  by  the  late      19b.] 
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Taylor^s  preaching.    The  devout  kitj  of  the  episcopal  church  were  therelbn 
sot  at  that  time  deprived  of  the  means  of  grace  in  the  manner  which  this  letter 
deplores.    Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  a  letter  of  such  a  length,  and  wnttci 
in  such  a  manner,  would  he  addressed  to  a  person  with  whom  the  writer  ex- 
pected shortly  to  conmiunicate  personally,  or  with  whom  he  had  a  few  honn 
before  communicated.    Again,  when  he  speaks  of  having  received  assunwces 
of  Taylor^s  safety,  when  he  talks  of  being  buried  in  his  ruins,  &c  he  seems  to 
imply  that  Taylor  was  then  actually  in  prison,  or  in  some  urgent  and  gnat 
danger.    And  further,  on  the  31st  of  March  Taylor  and  Evelyn  had  another 
interview.    Then  therefore,  if  such  a  letter  had  passed  between  them  s  few 
days  before,  was  the  time  for  Taylor  to  give  an  answer  to  the  wish  ezpresnd 
in  it.     We  find  however  that  this  letter  remained  unanswered  till  Januaiy  is 
the  following  year,  since  this  is  clearly  the  one  referred  to  in  Taylor's  letter  of 
this  last  date,  inasmuch  as  he  there  speaks  of  ^  the  vile  distich  on  the  departed 
saint."     I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  here  again,  as  well  as  in  the  fonner 
letter,  the  date  has  been  incorrectly  given,  and  that  we  should  read  not  Maith 
but  May,  by  which  time  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Taylor's  imprisonme&t 
at  Chepstow  may  have  commenced. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  passage  in  Taylor^s  works  to  which  Erelrn 
refers,  in  which  the  calamities  of  the  time  were  said  to  be  '  harbingers  of  the 
great  day,*  is  probably  to  be  met  with  in  his  '  Episcopacy  asserted,'  (toI.  t. 
p.  14,)  where  he  suggests  "  that  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  is  the  forenmner 
and  preparatory  to  the  great  apostasy.**  The  Oughtred  who  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  was  William  Oughtred,  author  o(  the  Clavis  mathematica  and  other 
works,  and  the  most  illustrious  geometrician  of  his  time.  The  church  of  Eng- 
land was  undoubtedly  in  1655  exposed  to  fresh  and  bitter  persecutions,  of 
which  an  interesting  account  will  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
Parr's  life  of  Usher : — 

"Cromwell  being  now  (in  1655)  highly  enraged  against  the  loyal  party  for 
their  indefatigable  though  unsuccessful  endeavoiu>s  for  his  Majesty's  restora- 
tion to  his  throne,  after  he  had  shewed  himself  very  implacable  and  severe  to 
the  cavalier  gentry,  as  they  then  called  them,  began  now  to  discharge  part  of 
his  rage  upon  the  orthodox  clergy,  forbidding  them  under  great  penalties  to 
teach  schools,  or  to  perform  any  part  of  their  ministerial  function :  whereupon 
some  of  the  most  considerable  episcopal  clergy  in  and  about  London  desired 
my  lord  primate  that  he  would  use  his  interest  with  Cromwell  (since  they 
heard  he  pretended  a  great  respect  for  him)  that  as  he  granted  liberty  of  con- 
science to  almost  all  sorts  of  religions,  so  the  episcopal  divines  might  have  the 
same  freedom  of  serving  Qod  in  their  private  congregations  (since  they  were 
not  permitted  the  public  churches)  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  and  that  neither  the  ministers,  nor  those  that  frequented  that  ser- 
vice, might  be  any  more  hindered  or  disturbed  by  his  soldiers.     So  according 
to  their  desires  he  went  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  with  Cromwell  for  the 
taking  off  this  restraint,  which  was  at  last  promised  (although  with  some  diffi- 
culty) that  they  should  not  be  molested,  provided  they  meddled  not  with  any 
matters  relating  to  his  government.     But  when  the  lord  primate  went  to  him 
a  second  time  to  get  this  promise  ratified  and  put  into  writing,  he  found  him 
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under  his  cbirargeon*8  liand,  who  was  dressing  a  great  boyi  which  he  had  on 
his  breast ;  so  Cromwell  prayed  the  lord  primate  to  sit  down  a  little,  and  that 
when  he  was  dressed  he  would  speak  with  him.  Whilst  this  was  a  doing 
Cromwell  said  to  my  lord  primate,  if  this  core  (pointing  to  the  boyl)  were  once 
out,  I  shoidd  quickly  be  well ;  to  whom  the  good  bishop  replied, '  I  doubt  the 
core  lies  deeper,  there  is  a  core  at  the  heart  that  must  be  taken  out,  or  else  it 
will  not  be  well/  *  Ah !'  replyed  he,  seeming  unconcerned  [Quaere,  concerned  1 
R.II.]  '  so  there  is  indeed  !'  and  sighed.  But  when  the  lord  primate  began  to 
speak  to  him  concerning  the  business  he  came  about,  he  answered  him  to  this 
effect)  that  he  had  since  better  considered  it,  having  advised  with  his  council 
about  it)  and  that  they  thought  it  not  safe  for  him  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience 
to  those  sort  of  men,  who  are  restless  and  implacable  enemies  to  him  and  his 
government ;  and  so  he  took  his  leave  of  him,  though  with  good  words  and 
outward  civility.  The  lord  primate,  seeing  it  was  in  vain  to  urge  it  any  far- 
ther, said  little  more  to  him,  but  returned  to  his  lodging  very  much  troubled 
and  oonoemed  that  his  endeavours  had  met  with  no  better  success.  When  he 
was  in  his  chamber,  he  said  to  some  of  his  relations,  and  myself,  that  came  to 
■ee  him, '  This  false  man  hath  broken  his  word  with  me,  and  refuses  to  perform 
what  he  promised :  well,  he  will  have  little  cause  to  glory  in  his  wickedness, 
for  he  will  not  continue  long :  the  king  will  return  ;  though  1  shall  not  live 
to  see  it)  you  may :  the  government  both  in  church  and  state  is  in  confusion  ; 
the  papists  are  advancing  their  projects,  and  making  such  advantages  as  will 
hardly  be  prevented.' " — Parr's  life  of  Usher,  p.  75. 


NOTE  (P.) 

"  12  April,  1656.  Mr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  (that  excellent  per- 
son and  great  virtuoso),  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Wilkin s,  dined  with  me  at  Sayes 
Court)  when  I  presented  Dr.  Wilkins  with  my  rare  burning- glasse.  In  the 
aftemoone  we  all  went  to  Colonel  Blount's,  to  see  his  new-invented  plows.** 

**  6  May.  I  brought  Mons'.  le  Franc,  a  young  French  Sorbonist,  a  proselyte, 
to  converse  with  Dr.  Taylor.  They  feU  to  dispute  on  original  sin,  in  liatine, 
upon  a  book  newly  published  by  the  Doctor,  who  was  much  satisfied  with  the 
young  man." 

**  7.  I  visited  Dr.  Taylor,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  propose  Mens',  le  Franc 
to  the  bishop  that  he  might  have  orders  ;  I  having  sometime  before  brought 
him  to  a  full  consent  to  the  church  of  England  her  doctrine  and  discipline,  in 
which  he  had  till  of  late  made  some  difficulty :  so  he  was  this  day  ordained 
both  deacon  and  priest,  by  the  bishop  of  Meath.  I  paid  the  fees  to  his  lord- 
ship, who  was  very  poore  and  in  greate  want ;  to  that  necessity  were  our  clergy 
reduced !" — Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  298,  9. 

What  bishop  it  was  whom  Evelyn  describes  as  the  bishop  of  Meath,  I  cannot 
conjecture.  Certain  it  is  that  there  was  no  bishop  of  that  see  at  this  time,  the 
last,  Dr.  Anthony  Martin,  having  died  in  great  poverty  at  Dublin  in  the  year 
1650,  and  bis  see  not  being  filled  up  till  after  the  restoration. — Ware,  Uist. 
Ireland,  vol  i.  p.  158.    Ed.  Harris. 
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KOTE  (Q.) 

As  the  little  tract  in  question  is  extremely  semroe,  I  hftre  sobjained  kibm 
extracts,  which  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  nuumer  in  whidi  the  dia* 
logue  is  carried  on  between  the  ladj  who  inyeigha  against^  and  her  who 
justifies  face-painting.  In  the  frontispioe  to  the  second  edition,  these  two 
disputants  are  represented, — the  one  prim,  stem,  and  plainly  appardkd; 
the  other  in  the  stjle  of  Lely^s  portraits,  patched,  her  hair  in  ringlets,  with 
naked  shoulders,  a  fan  in  her  hand,  and,  so  £ur  as  the  artist  was  able,  betn- 
tiful.     The  grim  lady  begins  the  conrersation. 

**  Madam, — I  am  not  more  pleased  to  see  you  look  so  well,  beyond  whit 
you  were  wont,  than  I  am  jealous  (to  be  firee  with  you)  lest  a  person  lo 
esteemed  as  you  are  for  modesty  and  piety,  should  use  some  colour  or  tine- 
ture  to  advance  your  complexion  ;  which  indeed  I  take  to  be  no  better  than 
that  odious  and  infamous  way  of  painting,  every  where  in  all  ages  so  mudi 
and  so  justly  spoken  against  both  by  Qod  and  good  men ;  being  a  most 
ungodly  practice,  though  generally  (as  they  say)  now  used  in  England  (more 
or  less)  by  persons  of  quality,  who,  not  content  with  nature*s  stock  of  beauty, 
do  (not  by  a  fine  but  filthy  art)  add  something  to  the  advantage,  as  thej 
think,  of  their  complexions ;  but  I  fear  to  the  deforming  of  their  souls,  and 
defiling  of  their  consciences.** 

[The  other  replies.    Then  the  first  proceeds  again ; — ] 

'*  Truly,  madam,  I  absolutely  think  (without  any  mincing  or  distinction) 
all  colour  or  complexion  added  to  our  skins  and  faces,  beyond  what  is  purely 
natural,  to  be  a  sin,  as  being  flatly  against  the  word  of  God,  which  I  suppose 
you  grant  to  be  the  indispensable  and  unchangeable  rule  of  all  moral  holi- 
ness, from  which  we  may  not  warp  in  the  least  degree  upon  any  pretensions 
to  advance  our  honours,  estates,  healths,  or  beauties.  First  then,  if  your 
la'  look  into  2  Kings  ix.  30,  you  shall  see  wicked  Jezebel,  though  a  queen, 
yet  not  tolerated  or  excused,  hut  foully  branded  and  heavily  punii^hed  for 
painting  her  eyes  or  face  ;  for  which  she  was  afterwards,  by  a  most  deformed 
destiny,  justly  devoured  of  dogs ;  as  the  most  reverend  lord  primate  of 
Armagh  observes  in  his  larger  catechism  upon  the  seventh  commandment. 
Which  fearful  stroke  of  divine  vengeance,  and  censure  of  so  learned  and  pious 
a  person,  (making  that  her  painting  a  most  meritorious  and  principal  cause 
of  her  so  sad  destiny,)  are  sufficient,  I  think,  to  scare  the  most  adventurous 
woman  from  any  such  sinful  and  accxirsed  practice." 

This  is  wretched  work  ;  but  these  are  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  beaten 
party.  Let  us  now  examine  the  other  side.  What  follows  is  as  favourable  a 
specimen  as  I  can  find ;  and  is  certainly  not  without  wit,  but  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  that  it  resembles  the  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

"  When  was  your  la'  scandalised  with  any  grave  and  sober  matron,  because 
she  laid  out  the  combings  or  cuttings  of  her  own  or  others  more  youthful 
hair,  when  her  own  (now  become  withered  and  autumnal)  seemed  less  be- 
coming her  ?  How  many  both  men's  and  women's  warmer  heats  in  religion 
do  now  admit  not  only  borders  of  foreign  hair,  but  full  and  fair  peniques  on 
their  heads,  without  sindging  one  hair  by  their  disputative  and  scrupulous 
zeal,  which  in  these  things  of  fashion  is  now  grown  much  out  of  fashion  T 
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Your  ladyship's  charity  doth  not  reproTe,  but  pity,  those  poor  Yulcanbts, 
vho  balance  the  inequality  of  their  heels  or  badger-legs  %  by  the  art  and  help 
of  the  shoemaker ;  nor  are  those  short-legged  ladies  thought  less  godly  who 
fly  to  chopineAf  and  by  enlarging  the  phylacteries  of  their  coats,  conceal  at 
once  both  their  great  defects  in  native  brevity,  and  the  enormous  additions  of 
their  artificial  heights,  which  make  many  small  women  walk  with  as  much 
caution  and  danger  almost,  as  the  Turk  danceth  on  the  ropes.  Who  ever  is 
so  impertinent  a  bigot,  as  to  find  fault  when  the  hills  and  dales  of  crooked 
and  unequal  bodies  are  made  to  meet  without  a  miracle,  by  some  iron  bodice 
[*  bodies'  edd.]  or  some  benign  bolsterings?  Who  fears  to  set  straight  or 
hide  the  unhandsome  warpiogs  of  bow-legs,  and  baker-feet  ?  What  is  there 
as  to  any  defect  in  nature  whereof  ingenuous  art,  as  a  diligent  handmaid 
waiting  on  its  mistress,  doth  not  study  some  supply  or  other,  so  far  as  to  graff 
in  silver  plates  into  cracked  sculls,  to  furnish  crept  faces  with  artificial  noses, 
to  fill  up  the  broken  ranks  and  routed  files  of  the  teeth  with  ivory  adjutants 
or  lieutenants  7  Yet  against  all  or  any  of  these  and  the  like  reparative  in- 
Tentions  by  which  art  and  ingenuity  studies  to  help  and  repair  the  defects  or 
deformities  which  God  in  nature,  or  providence,  is  pleased  to  inflict  upon  our 
bodies,  no  pen  is  sharpened^  no  pulpit  is  battered,  no  writ  of  rebellion,  or 
charge  of  forgery  and  false  coinage,  is  brought  against  any  in  the  court  of 
conscience  ;  no  poor  creature  (who  thankfully  embraceth,  modestly  useth,  and 
with  more  cheerfulness  serveth  God  by  means  of  some  such  help,  which  either 
takes  away  its  reproach,  or  easeth  its  pain)  is  scared  with  dreadful  scruples, 
or  80  terrified  with  the  threatenings  of-  sin,  hell,  and  damnation,  as  to  cast 
away  (much  against  their  wills)  that  innocent  succour  which  God  in  nature, 
and  art,  had  given  them  ;  from  which  they  part  with  as  much  regret  as  the 
poor  man  did  from  his  darling  lamb,  which  the  rich  man*s  insolence  not 
his  indigence,  not  his  want  but  wantonness,  forced  from  him.  Rather  we 
are  so  civilly  pious  in  these  cases,  as  to  applaud  others  no  less  than  please 
ourselves  in  those  happy  delusions,  whereby  we  conceal,  or  any  way  com- 
pensate these  our  deformities  or  defects  in  any  kind,  which  seem  to  us  less 
convenient,  or  to  others  less  comely,  in  this  our  mortal  and  visible  pilgrimage. 
Only  if  the  face  (which  is  the  metropolis  of  humane '  mnjesty,  and  as  it  were 
the  cathedral  of  beauty,  or  comeliness,  in  the  little  world  or  polity  of  our 
bodies)  if  this  have  sustained  any  injuries  (as  it  is  most  exposed  to  ^em) 
of  time,  or  any  accident ;  if  it  stand  in  need  of  any  thing  that  our  charity 
and  ingenuity  in  art  can  help  it  to,  though  the  thing  be  never  so  cheap, 
easie  and  harmless,  either  to  enliven  the  pallid  deadness  of  it,  and  to  redeem 
it  from  mortmain,  or  to  pair  and  match  the  inequal  cheeks  to  each  other, 
when  one  is  as  Rachel,  the  other  as  Leah,  or  to  cover  any  pimples  and  heats, 
or  to  remove  any  obstructions,  or  to  mitigate  and  quench  excessive  flushings, 
hereby  to  set  ofi*  the  face  to  such  decency  and  equality  as  may  innocently 

•  ["It  i*  a  vulgar  error,  still  inveterately  It  is  noticed  as  an  error  by  Brown,  Vul^ 

maintained  by  many  who  have  sufficient  err.  iii.  5.    It  is  alluded  to  as  a  sanno^ec 

opportunities  of  informing  themselves  bet-  fait  by  W.  Browne  and  Drayton."    ^ares^ 

ter,  that  the  badger  has  the  two  legs  on  (Glossary)  who  quotes  the  passages.] 
one  side  shorter  than  those  on  the  other.         '  [See  vol.  v.  p.  S86.] 
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please  ounelveB  and  others,  without  anj  thought  to  displease  God  (who  loob 
not  to  the  outward  appearance,  but  to  the  heart)  what  censures  and  whispen, 
jea,  what  outcries  and  clamours,  what  lightnings  and  thunders,  what  tna- 
themas,  excommunications,  and  condemnations,  fill  the  thoughts,  the  peii% 
the  tongues,  the  pulpits  of  manj  angry  (jet  it  nutj  be  well-meaning)  Chris- 
tians, both  preachers  and  others,  who  are  commonlj  more  quick-sighted  and 
offended  with  the  least  mote  thej  funcie  of  adding  to  a  ladj's  complexion, 
than  with  manj  camels  of  their  own  customary  opinions  and  practices  t 
Qood  men,  though  in  other  things  not  only  of  the  fineness  and  neatness,  Imt 
eren  of  some  falsity  and  pretension,  they  are  so  good-natured  and  indulgent 
as  to  allow  their  lame  or  their  crooked  wives  and  daughters,  whaterer  inge- 
nuous concealments  and  reparations,  art  and  their  purses  can  afford  them ; 
yet  as  to  the  point  of  face-mending,  they  condemn  them,  like  Paul's  church  ( 
to  sink  under  ererlasting  mines.  The  most  of  your  plainer  bred  and  as  it 
were  home-spun  professors  and  preachers,  who  nerer  went  far  beyond  their 
own  homes,  can  with  less  equal  eyes  behold  any  woman,  of  never  so  great 
quality,  if  they  see  or  suspect  her  to  be  adorned  any  whit  beyond  the  vulgar 
mode,  or  decked  with  feathers  more  gay  and  goodly  than  those  birds  use^ 
which  are  of  their  own  countrey  nest.  In  which  cases  of  feminine  dressing 
and  adorning,  no  casuist  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  or  resolve  the  many  intri- 
cate niceties  and  endless  scruples  of  conscience,  which  some  men's  and 
women's  more  plebeian  zelotry  nuJces,  as  about  ladies'  cheeks  and  &ces,  if 
they  appear  one  dram  or  degree  more  quick  and  rosy  than  they  were  wonted, 
BO  about  the  length  and  fashion  of  their  clothes  and  hair.  One  while  they 
are  so  perplexed  about  the  curling  of  ladies'  hair,  that  they  can  as  hardly 
dis-in tangle  themselves  as  a  bee  entangled  in  honey ;  otherwise  thcj  are 
most  scrupulous  mathematicians  to  measure  the  arms,  wrists,  necks  and  trains 
of  ladies,  how  far  they  may  safely  venture  to  let  their  garments  draw  after 
them  on  the  ground,  or  their  naked  skins  be  seen.  Here  however  some  men 
can  bear  the  sight  of  the  fairest  faces  without  so  much  as  winking  (where  the 
greatest  face  of  beauty  is  displayed),  yet  they  pretend  that  no  strength  of 
humane  virtue  can  endure  the  least  assaults  or  peepings  of  naked  necks,  if 
they  make  any  discovery  or  breaking  forth  below  the  ears.  Not  thai  any 
modest  mind  pleads  for  wanton  prostituting  of  naked  breasts,  where  the 
civiller  customs  of  any  countrey  forbid  it ;  but  some  men's  rigour  and  fier(»- 
ness  is  such,  that  if  they  espy  any  thing  in  the  dress,  clothes,  or  garb  of 
women,  beyond  what  they  approve  or  have  been  wonted  to,  presently  the 
taylors,  the  tire- women,  the  gorget-makers,  the  seamstresses,  the  chamber- 
muids,  the  dressers,  and  all  that  wretched  crew  of  obsequious  attendants,  are 
coodemned  as  anti-christian,  and  only  fit  to  wait  upon  the  whore  of  Babylon. 
Nor  do  the  poor  ladies  (though  otherwise  young  and  innocent,  though  u 
vertuous  as  handsome,  or  if  possibly  elder,  every  way  exemplary  for  mod«»tj, 
gravity,  and  charity,  yet  they  do  not)  without  great  gifts  and  presents  (as  by 
so  many  fines  and  heriots)  redeem  themselves  from  some  men's  severe  cen- 
sures ;  and  if  they  do  take  any  freedom  to  dress  and  set  forth  themselves  after 

«  [See  Dugdale's  hist  of  S.  Paul's,  pp.  110,  6.] 
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the  best  mode  and  fiishion,  it  costs  them  as  much  as  the  Roman  captain's 
freedom  did  him  ;  when  indeed  they  are  (as  St.  Paul  pleaded)  free-born,  not 
only  in  nature,  but  as  to  grace  and  the  new  birth,  which  b  no  enemy  to  what 
fitfhion's  modesty  may  bear,  and  which  decency,  ciyility,  and  custom,  do 
require.** 

The  '  Turk'  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation  was  no  doubt  a  rope-dancer 
of  that  nation,  mentioned  by  Eyclyn  as  *  the  famous  funamble  Turk,*  who 
spears  to  hare  been  allowed  to  exhibit  his  talents  during  the  commonwealth, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  most  public  amusements. 

NOTE  (R.) 

«  25  March,  1657.  Dr.  Taylor  shewed  me  his  MSS.  of  Gases  of  Conscience, 
or  Ductor  dubitantiumy  now  fitted  for  the  piesse. 

^  7  June.  My  fourth  sonn  was  bom,  christened  George,  after  my  grand- 
fikther ;  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor  officiating  in  the  drawing-room. 

**  Jvlj  16.  On  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor's  recommendation  I  went  to  Eltham,  to 
help  one  Moodey,  a  young  man,  to  that  living,  by  my  interest  with  the 
patron.**— ToL  1.  pp.  304—6. 

NOTE  (T.) 

"  He  (Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham)  had  a  brother  namecl 
Francis  Finch,  bred  up  also  under  E.  Silvester,  was  afterwards  a  gent.  com. 
of  Bal.  Coll.  bat  leaving  it  without  a  degree,  went  to  London,  studied  the  law, 
and  became  a  barrister  of  one  of  the  temples  ;  but  before  he  had  long  prac- 
tised he  died,  yet  lives  still  in  those  several  pieces  of  ingenuity  he  left  behind 
him,  wherein  he  falls  not  short  of  the  best  of  poets.  And  because  poeta  est 
finitimtLS  oratoriy  he  might  have  proved  excellent  in  that  too,  having  so  in- 
comparab]|  a  precedent  as  his  brother  sir  Heneage  Finch.  Among  the  several 
specimens  of  his  poetry  which  I  have  seen,  is  a  copy  of  verses  before 
Will.  Cartwright's  poems,  an.  1651,  as  there  is  of  his  brother  John :  another 
before  a  book  entitled  '  Aires  and  Dialogues  for  one,  two,  and  three  voices. 
Lend.  1653,  foL  published  by  Hen.  Lawes.  In  the  body  of  which  book  he 
hath  a  poem,  entitled  '  Cselia  singing,'  to  which  the  said  Lawes  composed  an 
air  of  two  parts  to  be  sung,"  &c. — Fasti,  vol.  ii.  p.  69.  [102,  ed.  Bliss.] 

Mr.  Finch's  discourse  on  Friendship  is  not  mentioned  by  A.  Wood,  any 
more  than  that  on  Honour,  both  which  however  are  extolled  by  Orinda  in 
her  address  (Poems,  p.  19)  '*  to  the  noble  Palsmon  on  his  incomparable  Dis> 
course  of  Friendship:"  and  her  description  of  **Mr.  Francis  Finch,  the 
excellent  Palsemon,"  (ib.  pp.  91, 3.) 

**Twa8  he  that  rescued  gasping  Friendship,  when 
The  bell  toll'd  for  her  funeral  with  men ; 
Twas  he  that  made  friends  more  than  lovers  bum. 
And  then  made  love  to  sacred  friendship  turn ; 
Twas  he  turned  Honour  inward,  set  her  free 
From  titles  and  from  popularity. 
Now  fix'd  to  virtue,  she  begs  praise  of  none. 
But  witnessed  and  rewarded  both  at  home.** 
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NOTE  (U.) 

«T0  THE  LIEUTENANT  OF  THE  TOWEB*. 

Sib, 
I  should  begin  with  the  greater  apologie  for  this  addresse,  did  not  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  y*  greate  employment  and  mj  feares  to  importune 
them  carrj  with  them  an  excuse  which,  I  hare  hope  to  believe,  you  will 
easily  admit  But  as  it  is  an  errour  to  be  troublesome  to  great  persons  upon 
trifling  affaires,  so  were  it  no  less  a  crime  to  be  silent  in  an  occasion,  wherem 
I  may  do  an  act  of  charity,  and  reconcile  a  person  to  your  good  opinion,  who 
has  deserved  so  well,  and  I  thinke  is  so  innocent.  Sir,  I  speake  in  behalfe  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  of  whom  I  understand  you  have  conceived  some  displeasure  for 
the  mistake  of  his  printer,  and  the  readiest  way  that  I  can  thinke  of  to  do 
him  honour  and  bring  him  into  esteeme  with  you,  is  to  beg  of  you  that  you 
will  please  to  give  him  leave  to  waite  upon  you,  that  you  may  learn  from  his 
owne  mouth,  as  well  as  the  world  has  done  from  his  writings,  how  averse  h» 
is  from  any  thing  that  he  may  be  charged  withall  to  his  prejudice,  and  how 
greate  an  adversary  he  has  ever  bin  in  particular  to  the  popish  religion, 
against  which  he  has  employed  his  pen  so  signally,  and  with  such  successe. 
And  when  by  this  favour  you  shall  have  don  justice  to  all  interests,  I  am 
not  without  &ire  hopes  that  I  shall  have  mutually  obliged  you  both,  by  doing 
my  endeavour  to  serve  my  worthy  and  pious  friend,  and  by  bringing  so  in- 
nocent and  deserving  a  person  into  your  protection  ;  who  am, 

Sir,  &c 
From  Greenwich,  14  Jan.  1656-7." 

NOTE  (V.) 

^  Feb.  25,  1658.  Came  Dr.  Jeremy  Tajrlor  and  my  brothers,  with  otha 
friends,  to  visite  and  condole  with  us." 

'*  March  7.  To  London  to  hear  Dr.  Taylor  in  a  private  house,  on  xiii. 
Luke,  23,  4.  After  the  sermon  followed  the  blessed  communion,  of  which  I 
participated.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Gunning  at  Excester  house  expounding 
part  of  the  creede." — Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  3 1 2. 

It  is  singular  that  in  the  minutes  of  the  privy  council,  which  have  been 
examined  for  me  by  the  kindness  of  my  valued  friend  H.  Hobhouse,  esquire, 
no  traces  appear  of  any  order  for  Taylor *s  imprisonment,  or  his  appearance 
before  them,  either  on  this  occasion,  or  when  he  was  confined  in  the  castle  at 
Chepstow.  For  this  omission  it  is  not  easy  to  account.  How  a  supposed 
state  criminal  could  be  put  in  confinement  without  such  an  order  appearing, 
is  not  plain,  uuless  we  suppose  that  in  those  arbitrary  times  the  committees 
and  inferior  agents  of  the  government  exercised  the  power  of  imprisonment 
It  is  indeed  noticeable  that  Evelyn's  letter  is  addressed  to  the  lieutenant  of 

^  "This  was  written  for  another  g?ntle-  by  name,  for  I  never  had  the  least  know- 
man,  an  acquaintance  with  the  villain  who  ledjre  of  him." — Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol. 
was  DOW  lieut.  of  the  Tower :— Baxter,  by     ii,  part  I  p.  112. 
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the  Tower  himself,  and  that  he  speaks  of  Taylor  as  hayinf^  incurred  'his*  dis- 
pleasure, as  if  he  had  heen'  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  as  well  as  the 
keeper  of  his  prison.  In  the  Tower  howeyer,  whoso  records  hare  been  also 
consulted,  no  warrants  or  commitments  are  preserred  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  Restoration. 

NOTE  (Y  •.) 

Had  Taylor  forgotten  the  testimony  of  Hegesippus  concerning  the  grand- 
children of  S.  Jude,  the  last  survivors  of  the  house  of  David,  and  after  the 
flesh  the  kinsmen  of  our  Lord,  who  were  examined  and  dismissed  without 
injury  by  Domitian  t  See  Routh,  RelL  sacrce,  vol.  i.  p.  196.  I  would  rather 
believe  that  he  had  forgotten  the  story,  than  that  be  regarded  as  fabulous  a 
narrative  so  probable  in  itself  and  so  apparently  authentic.  [Gf.  vol.  ill.  p.  110.] 

NOTE  (W.) 

Taylor  alludes  to  the  following  passage  from  tbe  neglected  work  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  which  may  serve  at  least  as  a  specimen  of  those  subtleties  which 
once  exercised  the  best  wits  in  Christendom.  The  practice  of  Aquinas  must 
be  borne  in  mind  ;  that,  namely,  he  states  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and 
then  moderates  between  them. 

QTIfSTIO  L.  ABT.  4. 

Utrum  angeli  differant  specie. 

Ad  quafium  sic  proeeditur,  Videtur  quod  Angdi  n&n  differant  tn  specie. 
Cum  enim  differentia  sit  nobilior  genere,  qucecunquc  conveniunt  secundum  id 
quod  est  nobUissimum  in  eis,  conveniunt  in  ultima  differentia  constitutiva,  et 
ita  sunt  eadcm  secundum  speciem.  Sed  omnes  angeli  conveniunt  in  eo  guod 
est  nobUissimum  in  eis^  scilicet  in  intdlectualitate.  Ergo  omrus  angeli  sunt 
unius  speciei. 

2.  Pngt.  liagis  et  minus  non  diversificant  speciem,  Sed  angeli  non  viden- 
tur  differre  ah  invicem  nisi  secundum  magis  et  minus  :  prout  j.  unus  alio  est 
simplicior  et  perspicacioris  intdlectus.    Ergo  angeli  non  differunt  specie, 

3.  Prceterea,  Anima  et  angdus  ex  opposite  dividuntur :  sed  omnes  animof 
sunt  unius  speciei;  ergo  et  angeli. 

4.  Prcet.  Quanto  aliquid  est  perfectius  in  natura,  tanto  magis  debet  mtdti- 
^  piieari.  Hoc  aiUem  non  esset  si  in  una  specie  esset  unum  tantum  individuum. 

Ergo  multi  angeli  sunt  unius  speciei. 

Sed  COKTBA  est,  quod  in  his  qucs  sunt  unius  speciei,  9ioh  est  invenire  prius  et 
posterius,  ut  dicitur  in  3  Metaphys,  Sed  in  angelis  etiam  unius  ordinis  sunt 
primi  et  medii  et  uiUimi,  ut  dicit  Dion.  10  cap.  angelicce  hierarch.  Ergo  angeli 
non  sunt  unius  speciei.  Condusio :  Cum  omnes  spirituales  substantice  ex 
materia  et  forma  composites  non  sint,  ejusdem  non  sunt  speciei, 

Bbbpoitdio.  Dicendum,  quod  quidam  dixerunt  omnes  substantias  spiritucda 
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es»e  unius  specUi,  etiam  animas.  Alii  vera  quod  omne»  angdi  muiU  tmiici  ipe- 
deiy  sed  non  animce.  Quidam  verOy  quod  omnes  angdi  iauu9  hierarMa^  airt 
etiam  uniuz  ordinis,  Sed  hoc  est  impombile.  Ea  .n.  qum  conveniurU  tpetk 
€t  differunt  numero^  converUunt  informOj  aed  dittinguurUur  materialiUr.  & 
ergo  angeli  non  sunt  compositi  ex  materia  et  forma,  ut  dictum  est  supra :  «- 
quitur  quod  impossibile  sit  esse  duos  angdos  unius  speciei ;  sicui  etiam  itnpc$- 
sibile  esset  dicere  qtuxl  essent  plures  albedines  separata^  aut  piures  kumaniiata, 
cum  albedines  non  sint  plures,  nisi  secundum  quod  sunt  in  diversis  subsiantiU. ' 
Si  tamen  angeli  haherent  materiam,  nee  sic  tamen  possent  esse  plures  angeli 
unitu  spfciei.  Sic  enim  oporteret  quod  principium  distinetionis  unius  ab  alio 
esset  materia,  non  quidem  secundum  divisionem  quantitatis^  cum  sint  ineor' 
porei,  sed  secundum  diversitatem  potentiarum.  Qua  quidem  diversitas  im- 
UricB  causat  diversitatem  non  solum  speciei  sed  generis. 

Ad  primum  ergo  dicendum,  quod  diferenXia  est  nobilior  genere,  sicut  deter' 
minatum  indeterminato  et  proprium  communis  non  autem  sicut  alia  et  dis 
naturcu  Alioquin  oporteret  quod  omnia  animalia  irrationalia  essent  uniut 
speciei,  vd  qiuxi  esset  in  eis  aiiqua  alia  per/ectior  forma  quam  anima  sensMU, 
Differunt  ergo  specie  animalia  irrationalia  secundum  diversos  gradus  ddermr 
natos  natures  sensitives.  Et  similiter  omnes  angeli  differunt  specie  secundum 
diversos  gradus  luxturas  intdUctivce. 

Ad  secundum  dicendum,  quod  magis  et  nUnus  secundum  quod  eausantur  ex 
intensions  et  remissione  unius  formes,  non  diversiftcant  speciem,  Sed  secundum 
quod  eausantur  ex  formis  diversorum  graduum,  sic  diversificant  speciem: 
sicut  si  dicamus,  quod  ignis  est  perfectior  acre,  Et  hoc  mode  angeli  diverafr 
cantur  secundum  magis  et  minus. 

Ad  tertium  dicendum,  quod  bonum  speciei  prceponderat  bono  individui. 
Unde  multo  melius  est  quod  multipliccntur  species  in  angdis,  qtiam  quod  mul- 
iiplicentur  individua  in  una  specie, — Ad  quartum  dicendum,  quod  muUipli- 
catio  secundum  numerum  cum  in  infinitum  protendi  possit,  non  intendUur 
ab  aqente,  sed  sola  muitiplicatio  secundum  speciem,  ut  supra  dictum  est, 
Unde  perfectio  natural  angelica  requirit  multiplicationem  specierum,  non 
aiuem  multiplicationem  individaorum  in  una  specie, — S.  Thorn.  Aquin. 
Summa  totius  theologioe,  para  i.  p.  97.  [fo.  172.  foL  Venet.  1693.] 

NOTE  (X.) 

These  facts  appear  from  a  letter  of  lord  Conway's,  dated  June  16,  1658>  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract  It  is  addressed  to  major  George  Rawdon, 
who  had  married  his  sister,  and  who,  from  his  residence  and  influence  in 
Ireland,  might  materially  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  lord  Conway's 
wishes.  It  should  seem  that  major  Rawdon  had,  in  answer  to  a  previous 
application,  gi?en  a  discouraging  account  of  the  state  of  the  country. 

"  Dear  Brother, 
That  which  you  writ  me  in  your  letter  of  the  2d  of  this  month  concerning 
Dr.  Taylor,  was  sufficient  to  have  discouraged  him  and  all  his  friends  from 
any  further  thoughts  of  that  country  ;  but  I  thank  God,  I  went  upon  a  prin- 
ciple not  to  be  repented  of,  for  I  had  no  interest  or  passion  in  what  I  did  for 
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im,  but  rather  some  reluctancy.  What  I  pursued  was,  to  do  an  act  of  piety 
owmrds  him,  and  an  act  of  piety  towards  all  such  as  are  truly  disposed  to 
irtue  in  those  parts  ;  for  I  am  certain  he  is  the  choicest  person  in  England 
appertaining  to  the  conscience,  and  let  others  blemish  him  how  they  please, 
ret  all  I  have  written  of  him  is  true.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  parts  and  an 
txoellent  life ;  but  in  regard  that  this  is  not  powerful  to  purchase  his  quiet, 
[  shall  tell  you  what  is  done  in  relation  to  that  Dr.  Petty  hath  written  by 
iim  to  Dr.  Harrison  and  several  others,  and  promist  to  provide  him  a  pur- 
shase  of  land,  at  great  advantage,  and  many  other  intimate  kindnessest 
irherein  your  advice  will  be  askt.  Dr.  Cox,  a  physician,  and  a  very  inge-' 
lious  man,  who  hath  married  the  chancellor's  sister,  hath  written  on  his 
behalf  very  passionately,  and  some  of  as  near  relation  to  my  lord  Peepes 
bath  recommended  him  to  him.  Serjeant  Twisden,  one  of  the  eminentest 
lawyers  in  England,  who  married  sir  Matthew  Tomlinson's  sister,  hath  written 
to  him  very  earnestly,  and  so  hath  his  wife  also.  Mr.  Hall,  an  understanding 
man,  and  always  one  of  the  knights  for  Lincolnshire,  hath  recommended  him 
to  hia  friend  Mr.  Bury,  and  so  hath  Mr.  Bacon,  one  of  the  masters  of  request, 
done  for  him  to  my  lord  chief  baron.  But  besides  all  this,  my  lord  Pro- 
tector hath  given  him  a  pass  and  a  protection  for  himself  and  his  family, 
under  his  sign  manual  and  privy  signet.  So  that  I  hope  it  will  not  be  trea- 
son to  look  upon  him  and  to  own  him.  Dr.  Loftus  is  his  friend.  I  have  sent 
you  and  my  sister  a  box  of  pills,  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  same  proportion  as 

that  I  sent  last  summer. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

E.  CONWAY. 
Kensingtoii,  Jtme  15, 1658.** 

NOTE  (Y.) 

Edwards  in  his  Oangrana^  sx>eaks  of  the  Perfectists  or  Perfectionists  in  the 
lame  category  with  the  most  detested  heretics  of  his  time.  ''All  the  sects, 
yea,  the  worst  of  them,  as  the  Antiscripturists,  Arians,  Anti-trinitarians,  Per- 
fectists, being  Independents  and  Separatists.**  The  Dr.  Qell  who  appears  to 
have  favoured  them,  was  probably  "  Robert  Qell,  D.D.  of  Pampisford  in 
Cambridgeshire,  rector  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermary,  and  sometime  chaplain  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  Doctor  died  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
year  (twenty-fifth  March  or  thereabouts)  1665.*' — Athena  Oxon.,  vol.  iii. 
ool.  562. 

NOTE  (Z.) 

**  I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Dr.  Taylor :  it  hath  almost  broken  my 
heart.  Mr.  Tandy  hath  exhibited  articles  against  him  to  the  lord  deputy 
and  council,  so  simple  (as  colonel  Hill  writes)  that  it  is  impossible  it  should 
come  to  any  thing :  the  greatest  scandal  being  that  he  christened  Mr.  Bryer's 
child  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  I  have  written  to  Hyme  to  supply  him 
with  money  for  his  vindication,  as  if  it  were  my  own  business.  I  hope  there- 
fore, when  you  come  over,  you  will  take  him  (Tandy)  off  from  persecuting 
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me,  since  none  knows  better  than  joiinelf  whether  I  deserre  the  nme  ai  kii 
hands.  I  would  have  sent  you  the  Doctor^s  letter  to  me,  hut  that  I  know  not 
whether  this  will  erer  come  to  you.  The  quarrel  is,  it  fleems,  beeaose  he 
thinks  Dr.  Taylor  more  welcome  to  Hillsborough  than  himself. 

B.  COXWAT. 

Kensington,  June  14, 1659.** 

To  this  same  conduct  of  Tandy's  lord  Conway  elsewhere  alludes  with  a 
similar  resentment :  ''  Mr.  Tandy  may  have  enough  of  these  (Anabaptists  ind 
•  Quakers)  to  set  himself  against,  without  troubling  his  peaceable  and  best 
neighbours." — Rawdon  Papers,  p.  199. 

NOTE  (A  A.) 

The  first  work  to  which  Taylor  alludes  is  '  St  ChryBostom^s  Qolden  book 
for  the  education  of  children,  out  of  the  Greeke,'  1659.  12mo.  The  other 
work  alluded  to  must  hare  been  in  MS.,  since  I  cannot  find  that  Eyelyn  erer 
published  any  account  of  his  travels.  The  authors  of  the  Biographm  Bn- 
tannica  (?ol,  t.  p.  610)  say,  ''  It  \a  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  work  ao 
entertaining  as  the  history  of  his  travels  would  have  been,  appeared,  even  to 
80  indefatigable  a  person  as  he  was,  a  task  too  laborious  for  him  to  und«- 
take  :  for  we  should  there  have  seen  clearly,  and  in  a  true  light,  many  thingi 
in  reference  to  Italy  which  are  now  very  indistinctly  and  partially  repre- 
sented ;  and  we  should  have  also  met  with  much  new  matter  never  touched 
before,  and  of  which  we  shall  now  probably  never  hear  at  alL*' 

NOTE  (BB.) 

This  was  Thomas  Piers,  or  Pierce,  first  fellow  of  Magdalen,  afterwards  rector 
of  Brington  in  Northamptonshire,  then  president  of  his  own  College,  and  lastly 
dean  of  Salisbury.  He  is  described  by  Wood  as  "  a  person  well  read  in  authors 
whether  civil  or  prophane,  of  a  florid  style,  a  zealous  son  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, though  originally  a  calvinist ;  but  above  all  a  most  excellent  preacher, 
whether  in  the  English  or  the  Latin  tongue."  Wood,  A  then.,  vol.  iv.  p.  299. 
The  particular  works  alluded  to  by  Taylor  are,  1)  "An  additional  advertise- 
ment of  Mr.  Baxter's  book  entitled  The  Grotian  religion  discovered,  &c**  printed 
in  the  same  volume  with  "Self-condemnation  exemplified  in  Mr.  Whitfield, 
Mr.  Barlee,  and  Mr.  Hickman ;  with  occasional  reflections  on  Calvin,  Beza, 
Zuinglius,  Piscator,  Rivet,  and  Bullock  ;  but  more  especially  on  Dr.  \V.  Twisse 
and  Mr.  T.  Ilobbes."  Lond.  1C50,  quarto.  2)  "  The  new  discoverer  discovered; 
by  way  of  answer  to  Mr.  Baxter  his  pretended  discovery  of  the  Grotian  reli- 
gion, with  the  several  subjects  therein  contained."  Lond.  1659,  quarto.  Pierce 
seems  to  have  been  a  pungent  and  caustic  writer,  well  read  in  the  quinquarti- 
cular  controversy,  and  fearless  in  the  defence  of  the  church  of  England,  even 
during  her  time  of  greatest  depression.  He  must  however  have  in  some  degree 
complied  with  the  ruling  powers,  since  he  held  his  living  unmolested  during 
the  whole  of  the  civil  war  and  the  usurpation. 
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NOTE  (CO.) 

"  Herbert  Thomdyke,  prebend  of  Westminster,  and  sometimes  fellow  of  Trin« 
CSolL,  in  Cambridge,'*  died  in  Julj  1672.  He  is  mentioned  by  Wood,  Athen,, 
ToL  iL  p.  302  and  4.  But  of  his  literary  labours  I  know  nothing ;  nor  from 
Tajlor^B  estimate  do  they  seem  worth  much  enquiry. 

NOTE  (DD.) 

For  a  l>eaatifal '  Pjrayer  to  be  said  by  debtors  and  all  persons  obliged,  whe- 
iher  bj  crime  or  contract,*  see  the  '  Holy  living/  toI.  iii.  p.  143.  It  contains 
manj  expressions  which  prove  it  to  have  been  in  frequent  use  with  Taylor 
l»iw>«^lf^  and  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  necessities  of  his  own  condition. 

NOTE  (EE.) 

Extract  from  the  Oliverian  minutes  of  the  year  1659 :  Record  Tower, 
Dublin  castl^ 
«  Dr.  Taylor. 

Ordered, 
That  Lt  Coll.  Biyan  Smyth,  Qovemor  of  Carrickfergus,  do  forthwith  upon 
aght  hereof  cause  tiie  body  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Taylor  to  be  sent  up  to  Dublin 
vnder  safe  custody,  to  the  end  he  may  make  his  personall  appearance  before 
the  said  Com",  to  answer  unto  such  things  as  shall  be  objected  ag*  him  in  be- 
half of  the  Commonwealth.    Dated  att  Dublin  y«  11th  of  August  1659.  ^ 

Signed,  THO.  HEBBEBT  Seer.*' 

NOTE  (FF.) 

Theae  troubles  were  the  rising  of  sir  George  Booth  and  the  gentry  of  Cheshire 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  July  1659.  The 
usual  way  between  London  and  Ireland  was  thus  rendered  impassable,  and  the 
severities  which  were  exercised  on  the  loyalists  after  their  defeat  were  likely 
to  render  men  unwilling  to  become  the  bearers  of  any  communication  with  a 
person  of  such  known  political  principles  as  Jeremy  Taylor. — See  Hume,  vol. 
viLp.  300-^2. 

NOTE  (GO.) 

The  works  here  alluded  to  are,  Ist,  Evelyn's  ^  Apology  for  the  royal  party, 
written  in  a  letter  to  a  person  in  the  late  council  of  state ;  with  a  touch  at  the 
pretended  plea  of  the  army.'*  London,  1659,  quarto ;  and  Ely»ium  Britanni" 
cum,  a  projected  treatise  on  gardening  in  three  books,  which  was  never  com- 
pleted.— See  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

NOTE  (H  H.) 

"  Here  I  cannot  but  instance  two  acts  of  the  presbyterians,  by  which,  if  their 
humour  and  spirit  were  not  enough  discovered  and  known,  their  want  of  in* 


iritt  vo.Jc  ii:!:  ue  ikWernsL  it  MpCKfl  cm  eofeo:.  WLiK  ac  oecaaaaB  amI 
WiL  iiCjTenTd  v.  u^  maJ&sv  txtot  vu  &  cjubb  2L  is.  a  -naoL  vt&  ka^  4^ 
ciknii  *  Lie  t;<vx  e^nssoii  ^eMsax  vE  ih^  Ckonmim  javec.  oaii  ^as.  be  wsojI 
uxt  ::  ▼ell  frjGL  iii'Ae  viii-  uses  £  ib  i^esr  csznrdbfiK.  aas  x^  twiMirif  peocli 
pr-^t  Ve  ftjgi^  hK uijxar&i  vhL  iLe  loRj.  ctb^sj.  mi  dfTTban  c/  &  tal 

gei^f?.'  IT  vjrii  V.  U;»2  c&so..  WAes  Uifj  itfti  «QtBiaa«i  tic  ncae  icne 
dkTf.  Mr.  CkluLT.  ftzii  »3ciit  viLsr  Tr'tiarrt  descaed  br  isie  ni.  cum  b  tk 
c^k&obk^or  M  rbdtiliTcr  h  ixtW  kit  Laadft.  T&ej  Kncnr^ft3c«i  's^  iiifkii 
b«&  rerj  fT^y^  Vt  i^ea  a  lit  tfnttnm'Xik ;  x^ffoA  ht  iad  ast  gnaiad  afl 

tiiM  *  Lft  Tvuid  pxtTuI  viuk  liife  kzag  Umi  Ukt  duK  BCBska&i  bcfae  s^k 
bt  left  oui ;  vLicL,*  i1<€t  pr&fea&i.  *  vms  iDCTtri  br  iLem  f jr  t^  siatg§  on 
etA ;  a&d  thftt  tbej  xai^i  tac^w  tkor  obedieBfDs  to  him.  ui  resolcaa  to  h 
him  forice.    F(>r  xhtj  wen  nvArfyi  UiaiuelTtt  t&  <i>  vbas  the  kzae  viM. 
and  first  t/>  raecmciie  the  pe&pk,  vho  for  dcu-  tvcQtr  reus  had  sot  beeo  i^ 
quAibted  vith  that  fcirm,  bj  hdjrtxung  them  th^t  it  rcimtaJnH  anidi  pMCjaai 
derotion,  and  might  be  lavf uU  j  iu»d ;  azul  then  that  thcr  voold  been  to  VR 
h  themselreff,  and  bj  degrees  aecastom  the  people  t?  it.    Whid^*  Umj  aoi 
* wrAill  hare  a  better  effect  than  if  the  cUnse  veie  in  the  dec!ant»n ;  for tbej 
ihould  be  thought  in  their  persnasioiu  to  oomplr  onlr  with  the  kind's  ncfft- 
mendation,  and  to  merit  from  his  majestr,  and  not  to  be  mored  from  the  con- 
•cience  of  the  dutj  :  and  so  thej  should  take  that  occasion  to  manifest  their 
seal  to  please  the  king.    And  thej  feared  there  would  be  other  ill  c:-nse^aencci 
from  it,  bj  the  waywardne«f  of  the  common  pcop»le,  who  were  to  l<  ireatel 
wirh  hkill,  and  woiill  not  be  preraile^i  upon  all  at  once.'     The  kin^  was  tobe 
present  the  next  morning,  to  hear  the  declaration  read  the  bist  time  before 
both  parties  ;  and  then  the  chancellor  told  him,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  rest, 
what  the  miniiters  had  desired ;  which  thej  again  enlarged  upon,  with  the 
same  protestations  of  their  resolutions,  in  such  a  manner  that  his  majestj  be- 
lievcl  they  meant  honestly  ;  and  the  clause  was  left  out.  But  the  dedaration 
was  no  sooner  published,  than,  observing  that  the  people  were  generally  satis- 
fie'l  with  it,  they  sent  their  emissaries  abroad ;  and  many  of  their  letters  were 
interceptcl,  and  particularly  a  letter  from  Mr.  Calamy  to  a  leading  minist^  in 
Sorncrsctshiro,  whereby  he  advised  and  intreated  him  '  that  he  and  his  friends 
would  continue  and  persist  in  the  use  of  the  Directory,  and  by  no  means  admit 
the  Common  prayer  in  their  churches ;  for  that  he  made  no  question  but  thit 
they  should  prevail  further  with  the  king  than  ho  had  yet  consented  to  in  his 
declaration/ 

**  The  other  instance  was,  that  as  soon  as  the  declaration  was  printed,  the 
king  received  a  p(;tition  in  the  name  of  the  ministers  of  London  and  many 
others  of  the  same  opinion  with  thorn,  who  had  subscribed  that  petition ; 
amongNt  whom  none  of  those  who  had  attended  the  king  in  those  conferences 
ha<]  their  names.  They  gave  his  majesty  humble  thanks  '  for  the  grace  he  had 
TQuchs&fed  to  show  in  his  declaration,  which  they  received  as  an  earnest  of 
hii  future  goodness  and  condescension  in  granting  all  those  other  concessions. 
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which  were  abeolutely  necessary  for  the  liberty  of  their  conscience ;  and  de- 
aired,  with  much  importanity  and  ill  manners, '  that  the  wearing  the  surplice, 
and  the  using  the  cross  in  haptisin«  might  bo  absolutely  abolished  out  of  the 
diuich,  as  being  scandalous  to  all  men  of  tender  consciences.'  From  these  two 
instanoes  all  men  may  conclude  that  nothing  but  a  seyere  execution  of  the  law 
can  erer  preTail  upon  that  classis  of  men  to  conform  to  goyemment'*  CIaren« 
don's  Life,  p.  76  sq.  [yd  L  p.  481.  8yo.  Oxon.  1827.] 

I  certainly  do  not  consider  Clarendon's  inference  as  an  accurate  one.  The 
duplicity  or  Ingotry  of  a  few  leading  indiyiduals  can  be  no  good  argument 
against  using  all  Just  and  reasonable  means  to  conciliate  a  numerous  and 
powerful  party,  the  majority  of  whom  must  be,  like  other  men,  to  be  subdued 
by  Vindnetfl^  and  satisfied  when  their  complaints  are  attended  to.  Nor 
is  ihflve  any  method  so  likely  to  destroy  the  cons^uence  of  the  obnoxiouf 
indiyiduala  themselyes,  as  a  remoyal  of  the  real  or  imaginary  grieyances 
whidi  eoostitute  the  strength  of  their  cause,  and  supply  them  with  anna 
against  the  goyemment  But  we  know  how  much  mankind  are,  eyen  in 
spite  of  themselyes,  deterred  from  a  perseyerance  in  conciliatory  measures^ 
1^  the  uBthankfhl  manner  in  which  those  measiures  are  receiyed :  nor  hay* 
they  who  will  make  no  concessions,  any  right  to  complain  that  they  do  not 
obtain  firesh  priyileges. 

NOTE  (II.) 
The  inscription  on  the  communion  plate  is  as  follows  : 

IN   MINI8TER1UM   8S.  MYSTERIORUM 

IN  XCCLESIA  CHRIST!  RXDKMPTORIS 

DE  DROMORB 

DEO  DEDIT  HUMILLIMA  DOMINI  ANCILLA 

D.  JOANNA  TAYLOR. 

Bonney,  p.  S28. 
Here,  it  wlQ  be  obseryed,  the  lady  is  called  Joanna,  without  any  distinctiye 
nark  ;  but  as  Mrs.  Taylor  herself  bore  that  name,  she  is  more  likely  to  haye 
been  the  giyer  than  her  daughter:  more  particularly  since  Joanna  the 
daughter  had  two  elder  sisters,  and  can  haye  been  little  more  than  a  child  at 
this  time.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  also  an  heiress,  so  that  she  may  well  haye  re- 
tained some  portion  of  her  property  in  her  own  hands,  so  as  to  make  the 
present  really  hers. 

NOTE  (J  J.) 

''At  Michaelmas  1662,  Francis  Tayemer,  about  twenty-fiye  years  old,  a 
lusty  proper  stout  feilowi  then  servant  at  large  (afterwards  porter)  to  the 
lord  (^Chester  earl  of  Donegal,  at  Belfast  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  county  of 
Antrim,  and  diocese  of  O>imor,  riding  late  in  the  night  from  Hilbrough 
homeward,  near  Drum-Bridge,  his  horse,  though  of  good  metal,  suddenly 
made  a  stand ;  and  he  supposing  him  to  be  taken  with  the  staggers,  alighted 
to  bloud  him  in  the  mouth,  and  presently  mounted  again.  As  he  was  setting 
forward,  there  seemed  to  pass  by  him  two  horsemen,  though  he  could  not 
hear  the  treading  of  their  feet,  which  amazed  him.    Presently  there  appeared 

t2 
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a  third  in  a  white  coat,  just  at  his  elbow,  in  the  likeness  of  Jam^  Haddodc, 

formerly  an  inhabitant  in  Malone,  where  he  died  near  five  jears  before. 

iWhereupoA  Tavemer  asked  him  in  the  name  of  Qod  who  he  was  t    He  rs> 

.plied,  '  I  am  James  Haddock,  and  you  may  call  to  mind  by  this  token  :  thit 

-about  ^ve  years  ago,  I  and  two  other  friends  were  at  your  father's  house,  and 

-you  by  your  father's  appointment  brought  us  some  nuts  ;  and  therefore  be  not 

afraid,'  says  the  apparition.    Whereupon  Taremer,  remembering  the  drcom- 

fltances,  thought  it  might  bo  Haddock ;  and  those  two  who  passed  by  befoie 

him,  he  thought  to  be  his  two  friends  with  him  when  he  gaye  them  nute; 

and  courageously  asked  him  why  he  appeared  to  him  rather  than  any  other. 

He  answered,  because  he  was  a  man  of  more  resolution  than  others :  and  if 

he  would  ride  his  way  with  him,  he  would  acquaint  him  with  a  business  be 

had  to  delirer  him.     Which  Tayemer  refused  to  do,  and  would  go  his  own 

way  (for  they  were  now  at  a  quadriyial)  and  so  rode  on  homewards.    Bat 

immediately  on  their  departure  there  arose  a  great  wind,  and  withal  he  hesid 

Tery  hideous  screeches  and  noises,  to  his  great  amazement ;  but  riding  foi^ 

.ward  as  fast  as  he  could,  he  at  last  heard  the  cocks  crow,  to  his  comfort ;  ho 

alighted  from  his  horse,  and  falling  to  prayer,  desired  God's  assistance^  tod 

JO  got  safe  home' 

"  The  night  after  there  appeared  again  to  him  the  likeness  of  James  Had- 
dock, and  bid  him  go  to  Elenor  Welsh  (now  the  wife  of  Dayis  li?ing  at 
Malone,  but  formerly  the  wife  of  the  sud  James  Haddock,  by  whom  she  had 
an  onely  son,  to  whom  the  said  James  Haddock  had  by  his  will  giyen  a  lease 
which  he  held  of  the  lord  Chichester,  of  which  the  son  was  depriyed  by  Darii 
who  had  married  his  mother)  and  to  ask  her  if  her  maiden  name  was  not 
ElcDor  Welsh  ;  and  if  it  were,  to  tell  her  that  it  was  the  will  of  her  former 
husband  James  Haddock  that  their  son  should  be  righted  in  the  lease.  Bat 
Tavemer,  partly  loath  to  gain  the  iU  will  of  his  neighbours,  and  partly  think- 
)ng  he  should  not  be  credited  but  looked  on  as  deluded,  long  neglected  to  do 
his  message ;  till  haying  been  every  night  for  about  a  month's  space  haunted 
with  this  apparition  in  several  forms,  every  night  more  and  more  terrible^ 
(which  was  usually  preceded  by  an  unusual  trembling  over  his  whole  body, 
and  great  change  of  countenance  manifest  to  his  wife,  in  whose  presence 
frequently  the  apparition  was,  though  not  visible  to  her)  at  length  he  went  to 
Malone  to  Davis's  wife,  and  askt  whether  her  maiden  name  was  not  Elenor 
Welsh  ;  if  it  was,  he  had  something  to  say  to  her.  She  replied,  there  wai 
another  Elenor  Welsh  besides  her.  Hereupon  Tavemer  returned  without 
delivering  his  message.  The  same  night  being  fast  asleep  in  his  bed  (for  the 
former  apparitions  were  as  he  sate  by  the  fire  with  his  wife)  by  something 
pressing  upon  him  he  was  awakened,  and  saw  again  the  apparition  of  James 
Haddock  in  a  white  coat  as  at  other  times,  who  asked  him  if  he  had  delivered 
his  message  ?  He  answered,  he  had  been  there  with  Elenor  Welsh.  Upon 
which  the  apparition  looking  more  pleasantly  upon  him,  bid  him  not  be 
afraiJ,  and  so  vanished  in  a  flash  of  brightness.  But  some  nights  after  (he 
having  not  delivered  his  message)  he  came  again,  and  appearing  in  many 
formidable  shapes,  threatened  to  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  did  not  do  it  This 
«nade  him  leave  his  house  where  he  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  and  betake  him- 
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mUf  to  the  town  of  Belfast,  where  he  sate  up  all  night  at  one  Pletce^s  house 

m  shoemaker,  accompanied  with  the  said  Pierce  and  a  serrant  or  two  of  the 

lovd  Chichester,  who  were  desirous  to  hear  or  see  the  spirit.    About  midnight 

as  ihej  were  all  hy  the  fire-side  thej  beheld  Tavemer's  countenance  to 

diaxtge,  and  a  trembling  to  fall  on  him,  who  presently  espyed  the  apparition 

in  a  room  opposite  to  him  where  he  sate,  and  took  up  the  candle  and  went  to 

It^  snd  resolutely  asked  him  in  the  name  of  God  wherefore  it  haunted  him  ? 

It  replied,  because  he  had  not  delivered  the  message,  and  withal  threatened 

•to  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  did  not  do  it  speedily  ;  and  so  changing  itself  into 

aisny  prodigious  shapes,  it  vanisht  in  white  like  a  ghost.    Whereupon  Fran* 

cis  Tavemer  became  much  dejected  and  troubled,  and  next  day  went  to  the 

imrd  Chichester's  house,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  related  to  some  of  the 

family  the  sadness  of  his  condition.    They  told  it  to  my  lord's  chaplain  Mr. 

James  South,  who  came  presently  to  Tavemer,  and  being  acquainted  of  his 

irhole  story,  advised  him  to  go  this  present  time  to  Mal<me  to  deliver  punc- 

tasUy  his  message,  and  promised  to  go  along  with  him.    But  first  they  went 

to  I>r.  Lewis  Downs,  then  minister  of  Belfast,  who  upon  hearing  the  relation 

of  the  whole  matter,  doubted  at  first  the  truth  of  it,  attributing  it  rather  to 

meUncholy  than  any  thing  of  reality.    But  being  afterwards  fully  satisfied 

of  it,  the  only  scruple  remaining  was,  whether  it  might  be  lawful  to  go  on 

fuch  a  business,  not  knowing  whose  errand  it  was ;  since,  though  it  was  a  real 

apparition  of  some  spirit,  yet  it  was  questionable  whether  of  a  good  or  a  bad 

spirit.     Tet  the  justice  of  the  cause  (it  being  the  common  report  the  youth 

was  wronged)  and  other  considerations  prevailing,  he  went  with  them.    So 

they  three  went  to  Davis's  house,  where  the  woman  being  desired  to  come  to 

them,  Taremer  did  efifectually  do  his  message,  by  telling  her  that  he  could 

not  be  at  quiet  for  the  ghost  of  her  former  husband  James  Haddock,  who 

threatened  to  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  did  not  tell  her  she  must  right  John 

Haddock,  her  son  by  him,  in  a  lease  wherein  she  and  Davis  her  now  husband 

had  wronged  him.    This  done,  he  presently  found  great  quietness  in  hia 

mind  ;  and  thanking  the  gentlemen  for  their  company,  advice,  and  assistance, 

he  departed  thence  to  his  brothers  house  at  Drum-Bridge  ;  where,  about  two 

nights  after,  the  aforesaid  apparition  came  to  him  again,  and,  more  plearantly 

than  formerly,  askt  if  he  had  delivered  his  message  7     He  answered,  he  had 

done  it  fully.     It  replied,  that  he  must  do  the  messa<;o  to  the  executors  also, 

that  the  business  might  be  perfected.     At  this  meeting,  Tavemer  asked  the 

spirit  if  Davis  would  do  him  any  hurt ;  to  which  it  answered  at  first  somewhat 

doubtfully ;  but  at  length  threatened  Davis,  if  he  attempted  any  thing  to 

the  injury  of  Tavemer,  and  so  vanisht  away  in  white. 

"  The  day  following.  Dr.  Jercmie  Taylor,  bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  an4 
Dromore,  was  to  go  to  keep  court  at  Dromore,  and  commanded  me,  who  was 
then  secretary  to  him,  to  write  for  Tavemer  to  meet  him  there,  which  he  did. 
And  there  in  the  presence  of  many  he  examined  Tavemer  strictly  in  this 
strange  scene  of  Providence,  as  my  lord  stil'd  it ;  and  by  the  account  given 
him  both  by  Tavemer,  and  others  who  knew  Tavemer,  and  much  of  the 
former  particulars,  his  lordship  was  satisfied  that  the  apparition  was  true  and 
^nal;  but  said  no  more  there  to  him,  because  at  Hilbrough,  three  miles  freqi 
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tkenoe  on  his  way  home,  my  lord  wm  infonned  that  my  lady  Conway  lal 
other  persona  of  quality  were  coming  purposely  to  hear  his  lordship  ezandDs 
the  matter.  So  Taremer  went  with  us  to  Hilhrough ;  and  there,  to  utidj 
the  curiosity  of  the  fresh  company,  after  asking  many  things  anew,  and  som 
oyer  again,  my  lord  advised  him,  the  next  time  the  spirit  appeared,  to  wk 
him  these  questions :  '  Whence  are  youl  are  you  a  good  or  a  had  ^Miitf 
where  is  your  abode  1  what  station  do  you  hold  ?  how  are  you  regimented  iaths 
other  world  t  and  what  is  the  reason  that  you  appear  for  the  relief  of  your  hb 
in  so  small  a  matter,  when  so  many  widows  and  orphans  ai«  oppressed  in  llis 
world,  being  defrauded  of  greater  matters,  and  none  from  thenoe  of  tbtir 
relations  appear,  as  you  do,  to  right  them  f* 

**  That  night  Tayemer  was  sent  for  to  Lisbume,  to  my  lord  Conway'i^  thus 
miles  from  Hilhrough,  on  his  way  home  to  Belfiut,  where  he  was  again  stiid^ 
examined  in  the  presence  of  many  good  men  and  women  of  the  afoieaii 
matter ;  who  was  ordered  to  lie  at  my  lord  Conway's  all  night ;  and  iboH 
nine  or  ten  a  clock  at  night,  standing  by  the  fire-side  with  his  brothor  sad 
many  others,  his  oountenance  changed,  and  he  fell  into  a  trembling,  the  vsosi 
prognostic  of  the  apparition ;  and  being  loath  to  make  any  distuxbance  is  hii 
lordship's  house,  he  and  his  brother  went  out  into  the  oourt^  where  he  sawtki 
spirit  coming  over  the  wall ;  which  approaching  nearer,  askt  him  if  he  had 
done  his  message  to  the  executors  also ;  he  replied,  he  had,  and  wondered  ii 
should  still  haunt  him.  It  replied,  he  need  not  fear,  for  it  would  do  him  bd 
hurt,  nor  trouble  him  any  more,  but  the  executors,  if  he  did  not  see  the  boj 
righted.  Here  his  brother  put  him  in  mind  to  ask  the  spirit  what  the  biilMp 
bid  him,  which  he  did  presently.  But  it  gaye  him  no  answer,  but  crawled  oi 
its  hands  and  feet  over  the  Wall  again,  and  so  yanisht  in  white^  with  a  moit 
melodious  harmony. 

''Note  (1)  That  Pierce,  at  whose  house  and  in  whose  presence  the  apperi- 
tion  was,  being  askt  whether  he  saw  the  spirit,  said  he  did  not^  but  thought 
at  that  time  he  had  a  mist  all  over  his  eyes.  (2)  What  was  then  spoke  (o 
Tayemer  was  in  so  low  and  hollow  a  yoice,  that  they  could  not  nndents&d 
what  it  said.  (3)  At  Pierce's  house  it  stood  just  in  the  entry  of  a  door,  and  ii 
a  maid  passed  by  to  go  in  at  the  door,  Tavemer  saw  it  go  aside  and  giye  mj 
to  the  maid,  though  she  saw  it  not  (4)  That  the  lease  was  hereupon  dispoied 
to  the  boy's  use.  (5)  The  spirit  at  the  last  appearing  at  my  lord  Conwsj'i 
house,  revealed  somewhat  to  Tavemer,  which  he  would  not  discover  to  any  of 
us  that  askt  him. 

«  This  Tavemer,  with  all  the  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  story,  I 
knew  very  well,  and  all  wise  and  good  men  did  believe  it^  especiaUy  the  biihop^ 
and  dean  of  Connor,  Dr.  Rust, 

Witness  your  humble  servant, 

TUOHAS  ALCOCK.'' 


**  David  Hunter  neat-herd  at  the  bishop's  house  at  Portmore,  there  appeared 
to  him  one  night,  carrying  a  log  of  wood  into  the  dairy,  an  old  woman,  which 
amased  him,  for  he  knew  her  not ;  but  the  fright  made  him  throw  away  hii     \ 
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log  of  wood|  and  nm  into  the  house.  The  next  night  she  appeared  again  to 
kujfi,  and  he  could  not  chuse  hut  follow  her  all  night»  and  so  almost  every  nighl 
Cmt  near  three  quarters  of  a  year.  Whenever  she  came,  he  must  go  witk  her 
thxough  the  woods  at  a  good  round  rate^  and  the  poor  fellow  looked  as  if  he 
Uras  bewitched  and  travelled  off  his  legs.  And  when  in  bed  with  his  wife,  if 
■be  appeared,  he  must  rise  and  go.  And  because  his  wife  could  not  hold  him 
in  bis  bed,  she  would  go  too,  and  walk  aftor  him  till  day,  though  she  see 
nothing.  But  his  little  dog  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  apparition,  that 
he  would  follow  her  as  well  as  his  master.  If  a  tree  stood  in  her  walk,  he  ob- 
•erred  her  always  to  go  through  it.  In  all  this  while  she  spake  not 
.  *'  But  one  day  the  said  David  going  over  a  hedge  into  the  high-way,  she 
B  juat  agunst  him ;  and  he  cryed  out, '  Lord  bless  me  !  would  I  was  dead ; 
I  never  be  delivered  from  this  misery  ]'  At  which  '  And  the  Lord  bless 
me  too/  says  she ;  ^  It  was  very  happy  you  spake  first,  for  till  then  I  had  no 
power  to  speak,  though  I  have  followed  you  so  long.'   '  My  name,'  says  she, '  is 

Margaret .  I  lived  here  before  the  war,  and  had  one  son  by  my  husband. 

When  he  died  I  married  a  soldier,  by  whom  I  had  several  children,  which  that 
itamer  son  maintained,  else  we  must  have  all  starved.  He  lives  beyond  the 
Baan- Water ;  pray  go  to  him,  and  bid  him  dig  under  such  a  hearth,  and  there 
he  shall  find  28s.  Let  him  pay  what  I  owe  in  such  a  place,  and  the  rest  to 
the  charge  unpaid  at  my  funeral ;  and  go  to  my  son  that  lives  here,  which  t 
had  by  my  latter  husband,  and  tell  him  that  he  lives  a  wicked  and  a  dissolute 
life,  and  is  very  unnatural  and  ungrateful  to  his  brother  that  maintained  him ; 
and  if  he  does  not  mend  his  life,  God  almighty  will  destroy  him.* 

''David  Hunter  told  her  he  never  knew  her.  '  No,'  says  she ;  '  1  died  seven 
years  before  you  came  into  the  country.'  But  for  all  that,  if  he  would  do  her 
message  she  should  never  hurt  him.  But  he  deferred  doing  as  the  apparition 
bid  him  ;  and  she  appeared  the  night  after  as  he  lay  in  bed,  and  struck  him 
on  the  shoulder  veiy  hard  ;  at  which  he  cryed  out,  and  asked  her  if  she  did 
not  promise  she  would  not  hurt  him  ?  She  said,  that  was  if  he  did  her  message ; 
if  not,  she  would  kill  him.  He  told  her,  he  could  not  go  now,  by  reason  the 
waters  were  out.  She  said,  she  was  content  he  should  stay  till  they  were 
abated ;  but  charged  him  afterwards  not  to  fstil  her.  So  he  did  her  errand, 
and  afterwards  she  appeared  and  gave  him  thanks.  '  For  now,'  said  she,  *  I 
shall  be  at  rest ;  therefore  pray  you  lift  me  up  from  the  ground,  and  I  will 
trouble  you  no  more.'  So  David  Hunter  lifted  her  up  from  the  ground,  and, 
as  he  said,  she  felt  just  like  a  bag  of  feathers  in  his  arms.  So  she  vanished, 
and  he  heard  most  delicate  musick  as  she  went  off,  over  his  head ;  and  he 
never  was  more  troubled. 

<<  This  account  the  poor  fellow  gave  us  every  day  as  the  apparition  spake  to 
him ;  and  my  lady  Conway  came  to  Portmore,  where  she  asked  the  fellow  the 
same  questions,  and  many  more.  I'his  I  know  to  be  true,  being  all  the  while 
with  my  lord  of  Downe,  and  the  fellow  but  a  poor  neat-herd  there. 

THOMilS  ALCOCK." 

GlanvUrs  Stidduci$mu$  tnumphatus,  [part  ii.]  edited  by  More. 
Lond.  1682.  pp.  248—53. 
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[This  story,  '  which  is  published  many  lerenl  mjM,  and  ihat  hj  mifml 
authors/  appeared  again  in  Andrew  Moreton's  (Le.  Daniel  Defiw^s)  'Secntotf 

the  invbible  world/  chap,  xii.] 

**  I  cannot  but  animadvert  upon  what  is  here  exprened  conoeraing  the  fiptsh 
tioQs  which  the  bishop  would  needs  hare  propounded  to  and  reaolTad  bj  tUi 
spectre.     I  am  persiiaded  that  the  apostle  Paul,  who  speaks  of  man's  'intnid- 
ing  into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen,'  CoL  u.  18,  would  haidlj  hsf« 
given  such  counsel  as  the  bishop  did.    One  of  his  questions  (tIs.  Axe  yea  a 
good  or  a  bad  spirit  ?)  seems  to  bo  a  needless  and  impertinent  enquixy ;  for  good 
angels  never  appear  in  the  shape  of  dead  men,  but  evil  and  wid^  spirits  hsf« 
oftentimes  done  so.  His  other  queries  savour  too  much  of  vain  coziosity :  ikej 
bring  to  mind  what  is  by  that  great  historian  Thuanus  (lib.  trmt  p.  113Q 19. 
ported  concerning  Peter  Cotton  the  Jesuit ;  who  having  a  great  desire  to  be 
satisfied  about  some  questions  which  no  man  living  could  resolve  him  in,  bo 
applied  himself  to  a  maid  who  was  possessed  with  a  devil,  charging  the  ^irifc 
in  her  to  resolve  his  proposals.    Some  of  which  were  of  this  world ;  e.  g.  ho 
desired  the  devil,  if  he  could,  to  tell  him  when  Calvinism  would  be  extinguishod; 
and  what  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Englsnd 
from  the  protestant  to  the  popish  religion  t    What  would  be  the  issue  of  the 
wars  and  great  designs  then  on  foot  in  the  world  t    Other  of  his  enqoiiies  10- 
spected  the  old  world ;  e.  g.  How  Noah  coold  take  the  living  creatures  that 
were  brought  into  the  ark  t    Who  those  sons  of  God  were  that  loved  the 
daughters  of  men  t  Whether  serpents  went  upon  feet  before  Adam's  fiJlT  Ac 
Some  of  his  questions  respected  the  other  world.    He  would  have  the  spirit 
resolve  him.  How  long  the  fiillen  angels  were  in  heaven  before  they  were  csit 
out  from  thence  ?  And  what  is  the  most  evident  place  in  the  scripture  to  prore 
that  there  is  a  purgatory  ?   Who  are  the  seven  spirits  that  stand  before  the 
throne  of  God  ?  Who  is  the  king  of  the  archangels  ?  Where  paradise  is ! 
Now  let  the  reader  judge  whether  Dr.  Taylor's  questions,  when  he  would  have 
the  spirit  resolve  him,  Where  is  your  abode!  What  station  do  you  hold! 
How  are  you  regimented  in  the  other  world  t  &c.  bo  not  as  curious  as  some 
of  the  Jesuit's.    Wise  men  thought  it  tended  much  to  the  disreputation  of 
Peter  Cotton,  when,  through  his  incogitant  leaving  the  book  wherein  his 
enquiries  of  the  daemon  were  written,  with  a  friend,  the  matter  came  to  be 
divulged.     I  cannot  think  that  Dr.  Taylor's  secretary  his  publishing  these 
curiosities  of  his  lord,  hath  added  much  to  his  credit  among  sound  and  judi- 
cious persons.    There  is  a  tragical  passage  related  in  the  story  of  the  dsnnon 
which  for  three  months  molested  the  house  of  Mr.  Perreaud,  a  protestant 
minister  in  Matiscon.    One  in  the  room  would  needs  bo  propounding  needless 
questions  for  the  devil  to  answer,  though  Mr.  Perreaud  told  him  of  the  dangler 
in  it.    After  a  deal  of  discourse  the  devil  said  unto  him, '  Tou  should  have 
hearkened  to  the  minister's  good  counsel,  who  told  you  that  you  ought  not  to 
ask  curious  questions  of  the  devil ;  yet  you  would  do  it,  and  now  I  must  school 
you  for  your  pains :'  presently  upon  which  the  man  was  by  an  invisible  hand 
plucked  up  by  his  thumb,  and  twirled  round  and  thrown  down  upon  the  floor, 
and  so  continued  in  most  grievous  misery     I  hope  then  that  none  will  be  em* 
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Mdened  from  the  bishop's  advice  to  enquire  at  the  mouth  of  devils  or  of  ap- 
paritions, until  such  time  as  they  know  whether  they  are  devils  or  no.'* — In- 
oea^e  Blather's  'Diaiy  for  the  recording  of  illustrious  providences.*  12mo 
Boston,  1684.  pp.  223—229. 

Mather  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  (indeed  if  he  had,  it  would  not 
have  diminished  his  displeasure)  the  drift  and  object  of  that  sort  of  cross- 
examination  to  which  Taylor  wished  to  subject  the  apparition,  nor  that  it  was 
Iniended  merely  to  perplex  and  expose  the  person  who,  as  he  suspected, 
|dayed  the  part  of  spectre.  It  is  singular  that  the  practice,  so  usual  with  the 
Bookish  exorcists,  of  asking  strange  and  curious  questions  of  exorcised  per- 
•ons,  '^  cnnningly  to  get  out  of  the  devil  the  confession  of  some  article  of 
fiuth,  for  the  edification  of  the  standers  by,'*  is  exposed  by  Taylor  himself  in 
«D6  of  his  controversial  works*,  in  a  strain  of  powerful  satire,  which  will  well 
fepay  ih%  reader  who  may  refer  to  it.  Mather,  who  was  a  steady  and  most 
intolerant  believer  in  the  reality  of  such  visitations,  and  who  trusted  in  exor- 
dims  as  implicitly  as  Peter  Cotton  the  Jesuit  (provided  only  those  exor- 
eiima  were  after  the  model  of  the  Directory,  and  uttered  by  a  minister  in  a 
black  doak,  instead  of  a  cope  and  surplice)  would  have  thought  his  wit  in- 
deed grievously  out  of  place  ;  but  even  Mather  himself  would  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  answering  satisfactorily  the  decision  with  which  he  winds  up  his 
pleasantries ; — 

'^  The  casting  out  of  devils  is  a  miraculous  power,  and  given  at  first  for  the 
eonfinnation  of  christian  futh,  as  the  gifts  of  tongues  and  healing  were ;  and 
therefore  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  because  it  is  not  an  ordinary  power, 
the  ordinazy  exorcisms  cast  out  no  more  devils  than  extreme  unction  cures 
Bcknesses.  We  do  not  envy  to  any  one  any  grace  of  God,  but  wish  it  were 
more  modestly  pretended,  unless  it  could  be  more  evidently  proved.  Origen 
oondemned  this  whole  procedure  of  conjuring  devils  long  since ;  .  .  and 
8.  Chiysostom  spake  soberly  and  truly.  We  poor  wretches  cannot  drive  away 
the  flies,  much  less  devils'.** 

'  NOTE(KK.) 

•  That  his  health  was  broken  appears  by  the  anxiety  expressed  by  lord  Con- 
way (who  was  a  steady  believer  in  the  wonderful  cures  effected  by  Valentine 
Greatraiks)  that  this  singular  person  should  be  admitted  to  operate  upon  him. 
^  I  had  a  letter  also  from  my  brother  Francis.  I  am  confident  Mr.  Greatrix 
would  recover  him  or  the  bbhop  of  Down,  for  I  do  pretty  well  know  what 
distempers  he  can  cure,  and  what  he  cannot  cure.** — Rawdon  Papers,  p.  214. 
Of  Mr.  Greatraiks  and  his  miracles  a  strange  account  is  given  in  a  letter 
from  l^yWs  friend,  dean  Rust,  to  the  learned  and  pious  but  superstitious 
Glanvill,  Saddueismus  triumphatus,  pp.  81—3.  See  also  Henry  More*s 
scholia  on  sect.  68  of  his  ErUJiusiamtu  triumphatus,  and  "A  brief  account  of 
Mr.  Valentine  Greatraks,  and  divers  of  the  strange  cures  by  him  lately  per- 
formed^  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  hon.  R.  Boyle.**     Loudon,  1666.    The 

»  [Plswissivc  part  L  oh.  2.  §  10.  vol.  vi.  p.  263.]  i  [ibid.  p.  266.] 
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str&ngest  part  of  the  story  is  the  good  character  and  good  ieiue  of  Qreataik% 
who  seems  to  have  p^iyen  no  sjmptoms  either  of  enthusiasm  or  impoetore^  and 
who,  though  he  demanded  £155  for  his  journey  into  England  to  tiy  hk 
powers  on  the  kdy  Ck)nway  (Rawdon  Papers,  p.  207),  in  general  aeoeptad  no 
reward  for  the  benefits  which  he  confoned.  After  all,  in  an  age  of  metillie 
tractors  and  animal  magnetism,  we  hayo  no  right  to  wonder  at  the  credulitjr 
of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  [It  is  neyer  easy  to  say  what  tht 
next  generation  will  or  will  not  do.  Had  the  author  of  the  pxeoeding  aentawe 
been  now  aliye,  he  would  willingly  haye  cancelled  it — G.  P.  B.] 

NOTE  (LL.) 

It  is  my  duty  to  acknowledge  that  this  part  of  lady  Wray'i  statement  k 
clogged  with  many  difficulties,  not  unlikely  perhaps  to  boeor  in  the  namUifS 
of  a  person  who  at  an  advanced  age  giyes  details  of  eyenta  which  hi^pcaBd 
before  she  was  bom,  but  which  preyent  our  receiying  all  the  circomstaaoM 
which  she  relates  with  unhesitating  assent    Thus  she  calls  the  officer  who 
was  killed  in  a  duel '  her  uncle  Edward,'  and  says  that  the  duel  took  plaee  it 
<  Oxford.*    But  if  a  duel  so  remarkable  had  occurred  at  Oxford,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Anthony  Wood  would  haye  taken  some  notice  of  it :  and  further 
it  appears  from  the  register  that  Edward  Taylor,  son  of  the  bishop,  was  buried 
not  at  Oxford  but  at  Lisbum,  in  March,  1661 ;  too  soon  to  make  it  probable 
that  he  could  have  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  guards,  inasmuch  m 
at  that  time  the  government  were  rather  occupied  in  disbanding  the  old  army 
than  in  raising  or  new  modelling  another.    It  is  therefore  most  reasonable  to 
apprehend  that  she  had  confounded  names  and  dates,  and  given  an  erroneooi 
version  of  a  story  which  might  well  be  true  in  the  main,  though  it  neither 
happened  at  the  place,  nor  to  the  person  whom  she  supposed.     A  similsx 
mistake  occurs  in  her  account  of  her  uncle  Charles,  whom  she  asserts  to  have 
taken  a  master's  degree  in  the  university  of  Dublin.   This,  I  have  ascertained, 
he  certainly  never  did.    But  though  I  cannot  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
circumstances  of  her  story,  I  cannot  think  myself  justified  in  withholding  all 
credence  from  it,  since  it  is  after  all  as  good  authority  as  can  generally  be 
expected  in  cases  of  family  tradition. 

NOTE  (MM.) 

"  Feb.  26,  1680.  To  the  R.  Society,  where  I  met  an  Irish  bishop  with  his 
lady,  who  was  daughter  to  my  worthy  and  pious  friend  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
late  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor ;  they  came  to  see  the  Repositoiy.  She 
seemed  to  be  a  knowing  woman,  beyond  the  ordinary  talent  of  her  sex."— 
Evelyn  Memoirs,  vol.  L  p.  617. 

NOTE  (NN.) 

The  son  of  archbishop  Marsh  by  Mary  Taylor,  was  afterwards  dean  of 
Down  ;  but  I  have  been  able  to  discover  nothing  more  concerning  him,  except 
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Uiftt  he  also  htA  a  son  who  left  fire  children ;  1)  Francis^  itill  living,  and 
&iher  of  a  numerous  fiunily,  who  is  in  possession  of  bishop  Taylor^s  watch, 
giyen  him  by  king  Charles  ;  2)  Robert,  in  holy  orders,  and  Hying  in  1817  ; 
3)  Digby,  also  *in  orders,  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  died 
August  12, 1791 ;  4)  Jeremy,  also  deceased,  who  had  the  original  of  the  pio- 
tore  whence  Mr.  Bonney*s  print  is  taken ;  and  5)  a  daughter,  married  to 
Mr.  Simon  Digby,  and  living  in  1817. 

Of  Digby,  the  third  son,  the  following  character  appeared  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  the  public  papers.  For  it,  as  well  as  all  the  preceding  parti- 
culars concerning  the  Marsh  £unily,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bouncy 's  MS. 
Dr.  Marsh  I  can  believe  to  have  been  not  unworthy  of  such  an  ancestor  as 
Jeremy  Taylor,  though  probably  he  himself,  and  certainly  his  great-great- 
grand&ther,  would  have  been  surprised  at  some  of  those  peculiar  flowers  of 
eloquence  which  distinguish  the  eulogium  before  us  ; — 

"On  Friday  last  (August  the  twelfth,  1791)  died  at  his  chambers  in  the 
eoll^^  (Dublin)  of  a  severe  indisposition,  which  he  bore  with  becoming  for- 
titude and  resignation,  the  rev.  Digby  Marsh,  D.D.,  senior  fellow  of  Trinity 
college,  professor  of  modem  history,  register  (registrar)  of  the  university,  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

"Whether  we  consider  the  elevation  of  his  mind,  the  strength  of  his  talents, 
or  the  number  of  his  virtues,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  among  the 
first  characters  of  which  the  university,  or  perhaps  the  nation,  could  boast. 

"  Calm,  deliberate,  and  reserved ;  his  calmness  was  fortitude,  his  delibem- 
tion  wisdom,  his  reserve  modesty. 

"  That  magnanimity  which  raised  him  above  the  reach  of  passion,  gave  to 
every  action  of  his  life  decision  and  intrepidity  ;  and  whilst  he  seemed  slow  in 
deciding,  he  was  retarded  not  by  the  dullness  of  conception,  but  by  the  range 
of  his  sagacity  and  the  comprehension  of  his  views. 

"  The  austerity  of  his  deportment,  the  effect  not  of  pride  but  of  constitu- 
tion, was  softened  into  affability  by  a  native  gentleness  and  benevolence 
'which  could  not  be  disguised  ;  and  through  a  severity  of  manner  perhaps  not 
ill-suited  to  the  serious  dignity  of  his  mind,  beamed  the  mildest  effusions  of 
a  generous  and  feeling  heart. 

^'  His  affections  were  not  easily  excited ;  but  they  were  strong,  steady,  and 
permanent ;  and  whilst  he  scorned  to  make  professions  of  regard,  his  actions 
proved  him  a  sincere  and  disinterested  friend. 

''  Noble  and  elevated  in  his  sentiments,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  character 
unsullied  by  a  single  mean  or  dishonourable  act. 

"  Nor  indeed  was  it  possible  that  a  man,  the  independence  of  whose  virtue 
rested  upon  itself,  and  &r  from  courting,  rather  shunned  applause,  could  have 
deviated  from  the  strict  path  which  honour  and  conscience  prescribe :  en- 
dowed with  singular  powers  of  understanding,  he  sought  not  their  display. 

**  His  genius  was  too  proud  to  stoop  to  ffune,  too  modest  to  hope  for  it ;  but 
the  gratitude  of  that  place  which  has  been  enriched  by  his  talents  and  im- 
proved by  his  virtues,  will  pay  to  his  memory  that  tribute  of  admiration  and 
praise,  which  the  diffidence  that  ever  attends  real  abilities  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  accepting  in  his  life. 
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«The  goTernors  of  Trinity  college  unanimouslj  resolved  that  the  laU 
much- lamented  Dr.  Marsh  should  he  interred  in  the  college  chapel  with  all 
academical  honours,  and  with  every  mark  of  respect  that  could  testify  their 
just  sense  of  his  superior  merit ;  hut  Dr.  Marsh's  £unily  dedined  the  ofo, 
with  many  expressions  of  thankfulness  for  the  honour  intended  their  rela- 
tion, whom  they  rather  chose  should  be  buried  privately  in  their  own  iamilj 
vault." 

Of  Joanna  Taylor  and  her  descendents,  the  following  account  is  taken  firam 
Mr.  Todd  Jones's  MSS.  and  information  furnished  by  his  sunriTing  sisteia 
Joanna,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  married  to  Edward  Harrison,  of  Maralife, 
esquire,  member  of  parliament  for  Lisbum.  By  him  she  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters :  1)  Michael  Harrison,  muster-master-general  of  Ireland,  and 
master  of  the  staple  in  that  kingdom,  which  he  inherited  from  his  grand- 
father, to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Charles  the  second.  The  illuminated 
patent  is  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  but  its  privileges  were  taken 
away  in  the  twelfth  year  of  king  William.  He  represented  £el&st  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  died  young  without  issue.  2)  Jeremiah  Taylor  Harri- 
Bon,  commissary-general  of  Ireland,  and  member  of  parliament  for  Knock- 
topher.  Of  all  the  grandchildren  of  bishop  Taylor,  this  his  namesake  wu 
accounted  to  bear  the  strongest  resemblance  to  him  in  person,  countenance^ 
and  disposition ;  but  being  a  Whig,  he  has  fidlen  under  the  lash  of  Swift  in 
the  'Legion  club.'  It  is  perhaps  singuUur  that  Taylor's  descendents  should 
have  been  Whigs ;  but  still  more  so  that  the  one  who  most  resembled  him 
should  be  so  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  pen  of  a  malicious  satirist 

**  There  sit  Clements,  Eilkes,  and  Harrison ; 
How  they  swagger  from  their  garrison ; 
Such  a  triplet  could  you  tell 
Where  to  find  on  this  side  hell  ? 
Harrison,  and  Dilkes,  and  Clements, 
Keeper,  see  they  have  their  payments  I 
Every  mischief's  in  their  hearts ; 
If  they  fail,  'tis  want  of  parts  I** 

He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  secretary  Vernon,  and  sister  to  the 
admiral  of  the  same  name,  and 'died  at  Brook  Hill  near  Lisbum,  also  without 
issue.  3)  Francis  Harrison,  representative  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  who 
inherited  the  property  of  both  his  brothers,  which  he  largely  increased  by 
an  advantageous  purchase  from  the  crown  of  the  estates  of  Castlemartin,  for- 
feited by  sir  Maurice  Eustace,  late  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  under  king 
James.  In  1724  he  became  a  partner  in  a  banking  house  at  Dublin,  then 
esteemed  the  most  flourishing  in  the  British  islands.  In  1729  however 
Mr.  Harrison  died  suddenly  intestate,  and  with  the  whole  of  his  property 
unsettled  ;  the  affairs  of  the  bank  became  greatly  involved,  and  a  burden  for 
which  he  was  extremely  ill  fitted,  devolved,  on  4)  his  youngest  brother, 
Marsh  Harrison,  captain  in  the  army,  a  weak  and  dissipated  man,  who  died 
soon  after,  a  victim  to  various  excesses.  The  bank  failed,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Harrison  estates  were  iuTolved  in  the  luin.    A  considerable  surplus  how- 
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erer  remained  to  5)  Mary,  the  surriTor  of  the  whole  £ami1  j ;  married,  first  to 
colonel  Francis  Columbine,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters  ;  Frances,  mar- 
ried to  William  Todd,  esq^  and  Harrison,  married  to  sir  Christopher  Hales, 
of  Lincolnshire.  After  colonel  Colimibine's  death,  his  widow  again  married 
lir  Cecil  Wray,  of  Summer  Castle  and  Brampstone,  in  Lincolnshire.  By  him 
■he  bad  another  daughter,  Albina  Casey,  who  in  1730  married  lord  Yere 
Bertie,  second  son  of  Robert  duke  of  Ancaster. — 6)  The  sixth  of  bishop 
Taylor^s  grandchildren  was  Anne,  who  married  colonel  John  Pacey,  secretary 
to  the  dulce  of  Ormond,  and  died  without  children. 

Lady  Wray,  whose  letter  to  her  son-in-law  has  been  so  frequently  quoted, 
gaYo  up  during  her  life-time  to  her  daughter  Frances  Todd  the  greater  part  of 
the  Irish  property.  The  children  of  the  above  Frances  and  William  Todd  were 
I)  Frances,  married  to  Philip  Boyer,  esq.  2)  Joanna,  widow  to  major  Hunt 
of  the  twelfth  dragoons,  still  living  in  1819,  and,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  in 
possession  of  all  her  faculties.  3)  Mary  Wray,  married  to  Conway  Jones,  M.D., 
by  whom  she  had  I)  William  Todd  Jones,  of  Homra,  esq.,  representative  for 
the  borough  of  Lisbum,  who  died  unmarried,  at  Rosstrevor,  February  the  four- 
teenth, 1818,  aged  sixty-three,  in  consequence  of  the  overturn  of  a  carriage. 
Of  his  distinguished  talents,  and  his  intention  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  to  undertake  that  task  which  I  have  now  imperfectly  accomplished,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  take  notice,  as  well  as  of  the  unfortunate  fate  which 
attended  those  family  documents  which,  had  they  remained  in  his  hands,  might 
have  furnished  from  bishop  Taylor's  own  pen  the  best  picture  of  his  private 
character  and  history.  2)  Edward  Jones,  esq^  solicitor-general  to  the  state  of 
Korth  Carolina,  where  he  is  now  living,  married,  and  with  a  numerous  family. 

3)  Frances,  married  to  Joseph  Pollock,  esq.,  by  whom  she  had  several  children. 

4)  Mary,  living  immarried.  5)  Anne,  married  to  lieut.-colonel  John  de  Ber- 
niere,  eighteenth  regiment  of  foot;  has  a  large  &mily,  and  resides  with  a 
married  daughter,  near  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.  6)  Charlotte,  widow 
of  lieut.-colonel  Henry  Wray,  of  the  Bengal  establishment.  7)  Catharine, 
married  Robert  Pepes  Ormsby,  esq.,  and  died  without  issue  in  1805. 

Besides  the  above,  I  have  met  with  several  families  in  England  and  Ireland 
who  claim  the  honour  of  being  descended  from  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  families 
of  French,  Storey,  and  Sneyd,  of  the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Cavan,  are  said 
to  be  connected  with  his  line  through  his  daughter  Mary  ;  and  a  similar  claim 
was  advanced  by  the  late  rev.  Mr.  Keate,  rector  of  Laverton  in  Somersetshire, 
&ther  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Keate  of  Eton,  on  behalf  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  Lacey, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  preserved  with  reverential  care  a  copy  of  the  'Eviavrdt 
which  had  been  a  present  from  the  author  to  her  father,  who  was,  as  she  un- 
derstood, his  grandson.  His  grandsons  however  Jeremy  Taylor  apparently 
never  saw,  certainly  not  at  such  an  age  as  would  enable  them  to  appreciate 
his  presents.  Nor  had  he  any  grandson  of  the  name  of  Lacey.  A  great-grand- 
ton  of  that  name  he  may  have  had,  since  the  accounts  of  the  Marsh  family  are 
to  imperfect,  and  a  family  tradition  of  this  kind  is  authority  by  no  means  to 
be  despised :  since,  however  inaccurate  in  some  of  its  details,  it  must  in  all 
probability  have  had  a  foundation  in  truth.  But  the  above  tradition  seems 
thie  only  remaining  ground  for  such  a  belief ;  at  least  I  have  been  able  to  trace 


CCCU  XOTBS. 

00  other.  A  letter  on  the  lubjeot  wm  written  hj  Mr.  Kenie  to  the  le? .  E4- 
ward  Jones,  rector  of  Uppingham,  who  eommnnioated  it  to  Mr.  Booncj,  lad  I 
haTO  myself  made  sereial  enquiries  of  the  late  Thomas  Keaie,  esq.,  of  GhslMi 
Hospital,  but  without  obtaining  any  additional  infonnation. 

KOTB  (00.) 

The  watch  has  been  described  as  being  ^  plain,  and  haTingonlj  a  single  cm^ 
with  a  gold  dial-plate,  the  figures  of  whioh  are  raised.  The  hands  are  of  itec^ 
and  the  maker*s  name  is  JaetifmM  Marhoiok^  Londini,  Originallj  it  had  no 
chain,  but  went  bj  means  of  catgut  Bishop  Taylor  caused  a  se«md  cms  of 
copper  to  be  made  for  it,  coyered  with  green  TolTOt,  and  studded  with  g(Ai 
At  the  bottom,  the  studs  are  so  arranged  as  to  reprseont  a  mitn^  mrroaaM 
by  this  motto,  IfaeitU  Aomtn.'*-— Bonney,  p.  368. 

KOTB  (PP.) 

**  OABl  or  LORD  OOHWAT,  JKBBMT,  BISHOP  Off  DOWV,  AKD  MOBEl  HILL,  IS^ 

Monday*  Bltrdi  19, 1665-& 

In  answer  to  the  petition  of  Moses  Hill,  esq.,  it  is  admitted  that  the  bndi 
of  Castlereagh,  formerly  belonging  to  Francis  Hill,  esq.,  who  by  fine  and  other 
eouTeyance  did  settle  them  on  Randal,  brother  to  the  said  Francis  Hill,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  for  defiiult  of  such  issue  on  Edward  Hill,  the 
defendant's  younger  brother,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  for  default  of 
such  issue  on  Arthur  Hill,  the  defendant's  father,  and  the 'heirs  male  of  hu 
body,  who  afterwards  settled  the  same  on  the  defendant,  subject  notwithstand- 
ing and  liable  to  the  lease  made  to  the  petitioner  for  seven  years,  to  commenee 
from  the  death  of  the  said  Arthur  Hill. 

As  to  the  bishop  of  Down's  receiring  his  chief  rent  due  to  him  out  of  psrt 
of  the  premises,  the  same  was  done  by  him  in  his  politick  capacity,  and  in 
right  of  his  bishoprick,  and  was  not  any  waver  of  his  possession  that  he  had 
of  the  said  lands  as  one  of  the  said  lessees  thereof. 

The  House  agree  with  the  paper.** 

"  Satarday,  AprU  14, 1666. 
'*  Whereas  by  order  of  this  House  bearing  date  the  twelfth  day  of  this  in- 
stant April,  the  cause  between  the  lord  viscount  Conway  and  the  lord  bishop 
of  Down,  members  of  this  House,  and  Moses  Hill,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  this  day  appointed  to  be  heard,  and  the  time  being  so  far 
elapsed  that  this  house  could  not  now  proceed  to  the  hearing  thereof ;  it  is 
ordered,  that  the  rents  of  the  lands  of  Castlereagh  in  the  county  of  Down,  and 
other  lands  now  in  question  and  related  to  in  the  petition  annexed,  be  se^ 
qucstered  and  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  particular  ter-tenants  until  the 
further  order  of  this  House ;  and  that  the  said  rents  be,  and  are  hereby  se- 
questered accordingly,  and  the  Sheriff  of  the  said  county  of  Down  is  hereby 
required  to  see  this  order  put  in  execution." — Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  voL  i.  p.  409. 


N0TK8.  CCCUl 

This  eoniest  in  its  progress  brought  on  a  misunderstandmg  between  the 
two  houses  of  pftrliament,  in  which  the  commons  claimed  the  right  of  sitting 
•ft  the  conference.  (Journals,  toI.  i.  p.  442.)  This,  on  a  reference  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  was  disidlowed.  It  does  not  appear  what  became  of  the  bishop*8 
cause.  It  probablj  was  not  settled  when  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  The 
bishop  of  I>own  appears  to  have  been  on  yarious  committees  of  the  lords.  He 
liowey«r  is  mentioned  two  or  three  times  as  having  obtained  leave  of  absenoe. 
^For  mj  knowledge  of  most  of  these  particulars,  I  have  to  thank  the  hon.  and 
rev.  J.  C.  Talbot,  and  the  rev.  the  provost  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

NOTE  (QQ.) 

A  frightful  story  of  this  kind  is  told  of  Edward  I.  of  England ;  I  wish  it 
may  be  only  the  slander  of  enemies,  whom  he  had  grievously  injured,  and  who 
were  not  unlikely  to  propagate  or  believe  any  evil  of  him. 

••  And  quhen  he  to  the  dede  [i.  e.  death]  wes  ner, 

The  folk  that  at  Kyldromy  wer, 

Come  with  priflODeris  that  thai  bad  tane ; 

And  syne  to  the  king  ar  gane. 

And  for  to  oonfort  him  thai  taald 

How  thai  the  castell  to  thaim  yaald ; 

And  how  thai  till  his  will  war  bronchi 

To  do  off  that  qohat  eoir  he  thoncht ; 

And  askyt  qohat  men  said  off  thaim  do. 

Then  lokyt  be  sngyrly  thaim  to. 

And  said  grynnand,  Hyngis  and  drawys. 

That  wes  wondir  of  sic  sawis ; 

That  he,  that  to  the  dede  wes  ner, 

Sold  ansuer  apon  sic  manor, 

For  owtyn  menyng  [i.  e.  moaning]  and  mercy 

How  mycht  he  traist  on  hym  to  cry 

That  suthfastly  demys  [L  e.  dooms]  all  thing 

To  haiff  mercy  for  his  criyng. 

Off  him  that,  throw  his  felony. 

In  to  sic  poynt  had  na  mercy  ?" 

Barbour,  [*  The  Bruce,'  book  iii] 

KOTE  (TJV.y 

To  understand  the  allusion  of  Athanasius,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  in 
Habakkuk  ii.  11,  the  words  which  we  render  '  the  beam  out  of  the  timber,' 
an  in  the  LXX.  translated  '  the  beetle  out  of  the  timber,'  KcUeopoi  4k  ^6kov, 
On  which  Athanasius  thus  observes,  ncpl  roirov  cTrcK  6  /x4yas  vpo^fyfrrvh  'ral 
Kdv0apos  iie  ^6\9v  p$4y^9Tai*  olSarc,  &8(A^},  8ti  6  Kdi^Bapos  vtplrii  iucdBapra 
cxoJ^tif  iUtd0apT9M  &p*  oZrws  koX  6  Kriar^s  tJtc  ^(rx<$Aa{'(v  iv  rtut  Apo-rc/cus*  5tc  84 
iv  T^  errmvp^  i|r  itnok^yjiaw  ahos,  KaB^s  vpociirov,  Koi  wKripovrcu  tls  aifrh  rh  vpo^- 
mBkw,  Dt  eo  nimirum  locutus  est  propk€ta,  Et  scarabceus  e  ligno  vocem  dabit : 
nostUf /rcUres,  scarabceum  tpsum  immundum  circa  immunda  negotiosum  esse: 
ita  ^uoqne  et  hie  latro  negotiosus  fuU  in  latrocinando  ;  in  cruce  tamen  confi- 

^  [Notes  (BR),  (SS),  (TT),  are  upon  and  the  *  Christian  consolations;*  concern- 
Ike  *  Contemplations  on  the  state  of  man,*      ing  which  see  note  to  p.  viL  above.] 


eoQT  vomL 

Utmr^  d  in  eo  erpUtmt  fwad  prtpketmtmm  fioL — Aflw—  GmI 
Op.  torn.  L  p.  1078.  ed.  Ooloii. 

Benutfd*8  exhortation  against  coTefcoomew  b  m  ftUowB:  VtimBun  ui  im^ 
deeim  (je.  eUrids)  tcnaw  Amlie  Panu^  touct  ^  fdifmerit  ^mmia,  vmti  ^' 
2ocic/u  ozmtf  tnfifiMiifiir.  UnM»,  impdt  [CSkrithu},  ex  wMm  dioMtu  ed.  A 
ducfhu  iiaqme  Mi*  diabelui  dieitur^  d  Jwia*  «•»  Ue^drnm  ti  Uewloi  kabd,-^ 
GoMfridi  dedamationa  ex  8.  Bemardi  eenmamihu  coOeOe^ — BeraaH.  Opi 
torn.  ii.  p.  304.  ed.  Mahilkma. 


KOTK  (VV.) 

These  lines  aze  adapted  hj  Tajkr  to  his  pnipoae  from  two  paswpi  in  ?ni 
dentins.  In  the  first,  the  poet  is  q^eaking  of  the  fall  aadreden^tioiiofthi 
world :  in  the  second,  of  the  leagues  of  S^jpt 

Stzagem  sed  islam  son  tafit 

Christnsc 

Impane,]iel 

Patris  pcriret  fidnca. — Oiffciw.  Ifwi.  zL  40. 

Qua  ttndcm  potflffit  lingna  letezsra 
Landei^  Chrirta^  taas,  qai  damkam  flw , 

Oogu  Jfidkimt  wwiffw  dolmk— /&.  Ifaa.  t.  83L 


NOTE  (WW.) 

It  is  not  often  that  Taylor  horrows  from  oontemporazy  writers  > ;  jet  from 
the  singularity  and  aptness  of  the  allusion,  which  was  not  likely  to  occur  to 
two  unconnected  persons,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  drawn  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  his  second  sermon  on  the  ministerial  duties  from  the '  Golden 
remains*  of  John  Hales,  as  well  as  the  work  of  Julius  Agricola.  Hales  died  in 
great  poverty  before  the  Restoration ;  in  his  '  Remains,*  published  first  in 
1659,  the  same  simile  occurs  (p.  35}  in  almost  the  same  words,  and  the  goblin 
labourers  of  whom  he  speaks  are  represented  at  work  in  the  Tignette  to  the 
eopper-plate  frontispice. 

"  I  remember  that  Agricola  in  his  book  De  eaUmalihue  subterraneis  tells  of 
a  certain  kind  of  spirits  that  use  to  couTerse  in  mines,  and  trouble  the  poor 
labourers ;  they  dig  metals,  they  cleanse,  thej  cast,  they  melt,  they  separate, 
they  join  the  ore ;  but  when  tbey  are  gone,  the  men  find  just  nothing  done, 
not  one  step  of  their  work  set  forward.  So  it  is  in  the  books  and  expositions 
of  many  men ;  they  study,  they  argue,  they  expound,  they  confute,  they 
reprove,  tbey  open  secrets,  and  make  new  discoveries ;  and  when  you  turn 
the  bottom  upwards,  up  starts  nothing;  no  man  is  the  wiser,  no  man  is 
instructed,  no  truth  discovered,  no  proposition  cleared,  nothing  is  altered, 

'  [Taylor  was  acquainted  with  the  tions  from  the  ancients.  He  knew  the 
writings  of  the  day,  and  not  unfrequently  writing  of  Hales  from  which  the  passage 
borrows  from  them  allusions,  or  quota-      above  is  taken;  see  voL  viii.  p.  96^.] 


NOTES.  CCCV 

Imt  that  much  labour  and  much  time  is  lost ;  and  this  is  manifest  in  nothing 
more  than  in  books  of  controyersy,  and  in  mystical  expositions  of  Scripture ; 
Qwmrunt  qw)d  nusquam  est,  inveniurU  tameny — Vol.  vi.  p.  516. 

NOTE  (XX.) 

The  dedication  is  to  the  chief  magistrates  and  senate  of  Hamburgh,  in 
which,  after  complimenting  them  on  their  comparatively  indulgent  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  the  translator  proceeds  as  follows  ; — 

lU-iutre  iradit  nobilissimus  aiUor  Sadus  venerandce  antiquitatis  exemplumy 
Ahrahamum  patriarcham^  hospitcdUatis  gloria  celebratum^  vix  sibi  ftlix  faui' 
tumque  crtdidis^e  hospitium,  nisi  externum  aliqvem  tanqiiam  cdiquod  prcui- 
dium  domi  ezcepiaaet  hospiieni^  qitem  omni  officiorum  prosequeretur  penere. 
Aliquando  cum  hospitem  domi  non  haberety  foris  eum  quasiturus  campettria 
petit ;  forte  virum  quendam,  seneciute  gravem^  itinere  feuum,  tub  arbore  re- 
cumbentem  conspicit.  Quern  comiter  exceptum^  domum  kospitem  dedudt,  et 
omni  ojfflcio  colit.  Cum  coenam  appositam  Abrakamus  etfamilia  ejus  a  preci- 
bus  auspicarentur,  stMX  manum  ad  dbum  protenJitj  nvUo  religionis  atU  pi- 
etatis  auspicio  usus.  Quo  viso  Abrahamus  eum  ita  affatur :  Mi  seneXj  vix 
decet  canitiem  tuam  sine  prcBvia  Numinis  veneratione  cibum  sumere.  A  d  qucB 
senex :  Ego  ignicola  sum,  istiusmodi  morum  ignarus,  nostri  enim  majores 
nullam  talem  me  docuere  pietatem.  Ad  quam  vocem  horreacens  Abrakamus 
rem  sibi  cum  ignicola  profano  et  a  sui  Numinis  cuitu  alieno  esse,  eum  e  ves- 
tigid  a  ccena  remotum,  ut  sui  consortii  pestem  et  religionis  hostem^  dome  ejicit, 
Sed  ecce  summus  Deus  Abrahamum  statim  monet :  Quid  agis  Abrahame  f 
itane  vero  fecisse  te  decuit  ?  Ego  isti  sent,  quantumvis  in  me  usque  ingrato,  et 
vitam  et  victum  centum  amplius  annos  dedi ;  tu  homini  nee  uiiam  ccenam 
dare,  unumque  eum  momentum  ferre  potes  ?  Qua  divina  voce  monitus  A  bra- 
kamus  senem  ex  itinere  revocatum  domum  reiucit,  tantis  ojiciis,  pietate,  et 
ratione  cotit,  ut  suo  exemplo  ad  veri  Numinis  ctUtum  eum  perduxerit.—' 
G.  Gentius,  Historia  Jwdaica,  res  Judasorum  ab  eversn  cede  Hierosolymitana 
ad  hoBc/ere  tempora  usqiie  complexa.    4to.  Amstel.  1651. 

The  above  work  is  a  translation  of  the  Shebet  Jehuda,  or  *  Rod  of  Judah/ 
of  R.  Solomon  ben  Virga,  for  an  account  of  whom  see  Bartolocii  Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica,  p.  4.  p.  575. 

The  Sadus  from  whom  Gentius  professes  to  haye  taken  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham, I  once  supposed  to  be  Saadias  Gaon,  whose  agnomen  of  Oaon^  *  the 
illuotrious,*  agrees  with  the  title  which  Gentius  assigns  to  him.  The  kind- 
ness of  lord  Teignmouth  has  however  pointed  out  to  me  the  exact  narrative, 
not  in  a  Jewish  but  a  Persian  writer,  the  celebrated  poet  Saadi.  who  g^ves  it 
as  '  related  to  him/  be  does  not  say  by  whom,  in  the  seccnd  book  of  hii 
Bostanl  With  the  works  of  Saadi  Gentius  was  well  acquainted,  having  him- 
self published  an  edition  of  his  OuUstan.  Lord  T.  informs  me  that  Saadi 
relates  of  himself  in  this  last  work,  that  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Franks,  he  was  compelled  to  work  *  with  some  Jews,'  on  the  fortifications  of 
Tripoli:  and  he  suggests  therefore  that  he  may  have  possibly  heard  tho 
story  from  them,  so  that  it  may  after  all  have  been  originally  derived  from  a 

I.  U 


cccn  waroL 

Jewish  MQxtse.  A  Icuncd  Jcv  mln,  Mr.  J.  IVADanad,  jiiifiwii  to  ban  & 
gtiOD^  impTosioD  on  kit  mind  daft  the  tn^tion  it  to  be  sm*  with  in  all  itt 
GTCTzaistances  in  cue  o€  the  comnifttriii  am  Gen.  xvm.  l»  and  cm  tht  wgrii 
^ratr;  nr£  2r*  K*.ni-  Xo  toch  eoonne&taxT  hoverer  hat  been  di«rrcnd; 
and  mj  friesd  the  lereieiid  Mr.  KiatfhhnTI,  fidlow  of  AH  Souk,  wImn 
exteBsiTe  acquamtaDce  with  crery  bcaiich  of  Orieatal  leaiaing  makee  kii 
opinioo  of  the  hig^iest  ralue,  agreet  with  Mr.  Ozlee  io  pring  the  credit  U 
the  ftoTT  to  Saadi  It  is  remarkable  too  that  the  '  poimUe*  iloet  not  oocnr  in 
the  first  e»iition  of  the  '  Ii^«rtj  of  Pkophesring,*  pnbliafaed  in  1647,  and 
therefore  l<efore  the  work  of  Gentins  appeared ;  but  that  it  it  added  in  the 
teoond  edition,  which  came  oat  six  years  after  the  HiMoria  Judaica.  It  if 
therefore  most  probable  that  Tajlor  foond  the  storj  in  Gcntiii%  and  that  bj 
the  common  £ate  of  those  who  q[iiote  at  second  handy  he  atcribed  to  a  Jew 
what  his  author  bad  taken  &om  a  Persian. 

The  following  is  a  transIatioQ  of  the  paange  in  Saadi,  which  appeared  ii 
the  Asiatic  Miscellanj,  Gakutta,  1789 ;  oonected  hoverer  in  one  of  iti 
expressions  bj  the  same  distingiiished  person  whote  obliging  ^— ^"^"^  I 
have  already  acknowledged.  The  reader  will  probably  be  of  opinion  tbat^ 
with  whomsoerer  the  praise  of  originality  rests,  the  story  hat  gained  ooa- 
tiderably  in  spirit  and  terseness,  in  itt  progress  throii|^  Gentiua,  Taybx^  and 
Franklin. 

"  I  have  heard  that  once,  during  a  whole  week  no  trmreUer  cune  to  the 
hospitable  dwelling  of  the  friend  of  God,  whote  amiable  nature  led  bim  to 
obserre  it  as  a  rule  not  to  eat  in  the  morning  unless  tome  needy  penoa 
arrired  from  a  journey.  He  went  out,  and  turned  his  eyes  towards  eterj 
place.  lie  viewe<l  the  rallej  on  all  sides,  and,  bdiiold,  in  the  desert,  a  soli- 
tary man  resembling  the  willow,  whose  head  and  beard  were  whitened  with 
the  snow  of  age.  To  encourage  him,  he  called  him  Frigid,  and  agreeably  to 
the  manners  of  the  munificent,  gave  him  an  invitation,  saying, '  Oh  apple  of 
mine  eve,  perform  an  act  of  courtesy  by  becoming  my  guest ! '  He  assented, 
arose,  and  stepped  forward  readily,  for  he  knew  the  kind  disposition  of  his 
host,  (on  whom  be  peace  !)  The  associates  of  Abraham's  hospitable  dwelling 
seated  the  old  man  with  respect.  The  table  was  ordered  to  be  spread,  and 
the  company  j*laccd  themselves  around.  When  the  assembly  began  to  utter 
*  In  the  name  of  God  ! '  (or  to  say  grace)  and  not  a  word  was  heard  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  old  man,  Abraham  addressed  him  in  such  words  as  these, — 
'  Oh  cl'ler,  stricken  in  years  !  thou  appearest  not  to  me  in  fiaith  and  zeal  like 
other  aged  ones,  for  is  it  not  an  obligatory  law  to  invoke,  at  the  time  of 
eating  your  daily  meal,  that  divine  Providence  from  whence  it  is  derived  V 
He  replied,  *  I  practise  no  rite  which  I  have  not  heard  from  my  priest,  who 
worshippeth  fire.'  The  go<^»d-omened  prophet  discovered  this  vitiated  old 
man  to  Ije  a  Guel>er,  and  finding  him  an  alien  to  the  faith,  drove  him  away 
in  miserable  plight,  the  polluted  being  rejected  by  those  that  are  pure.  A 
voice  from  the  glorious  and  omnipotent  God  was  heard,  with  this  severe 
reprehension, '  Oh  friend  !  I  have  supported  him  through  a  life  of  an  hun- 
dred years,  and  thou  hast  conceived  an  abhorrence  of  him  all  at  once  !  If  a 
man  pay  adoration  to  fire,  shouldst  thou  withhold  the  hand  of  liberality?'** 


NOTES.  CCCVU 

NOTE  (TY.) 

These  schoolmen  are  quoted  bj  Aquinas,  who  howeyer  dissents  from  them. 
Quidam  dicunt  quad  prifMU  homo  nonfait  creatus  in  ffrqtia,  sed  tamen  post' 
modum  gratia  Jkit  sihi  coUata  antequam  peccasaet.  Plurimoe  atUem  sane- 
forum  auctoritates  atiestaniur  hominem  in  statu  innocentias  gratiam  Jiabuisie. 
Sed  qttodjkierit  conditus  in  gratia^  ut  alii  dicunt,  videtur  requirere  ipsa  rec- 
titudo  prima  staiua^  in  qua  Deus  hominem  fecit :  secundum  illud  Bcdesiast, 
tIL  DeuM  fedJt  hominem  rectum. — S.  Thorn.  Aquin.  Summa,  pars  i.  qucest,  xcy. 
art.  L  p.  180.  [fo.  314.  fol.  Venet.  1693.] 

[NOTE  (YY».) 
Bie  unus  locus  (Heb.  yi.  2)  abunde  testatuTy  hu/us  cceremonice  (manuum 
tmpositionis)  originem  fluxisse  ah  apostolis :  quce  tamen  postea  in  super^ 
ttitionem  versa  fuity  ut  mundus  semper  fere  ab  optimis  institutis  ad  corrupteias 
degenerat.  Pinxerunt  enim  esse  sacramentum,  quo  Spiritus  regenerationis 
conferatur.  Quo  fgmento  Baptismum  lacerarunt ;  nam  quod  erat  ejus  pro- 
prium,  €td  impositionem  manuum  traristulerunt.  Sciamus  ergo,  a  primis  auO' 
torHms  institutum  fuisse,  ut  esset  sdennis  precandi  ritus,  quemadmodum  etiam 
Avgustinus  nuncupat.  Fidei  quidem  professionem,  quam  adolescentes  pueri' 
tiam  egressi  edehant,  voluerunt  approhare  hoc  sgmbolo  ;  sed  nihil  minus  cogi" 
tarwU,  quam  yim  Baptismi  discerpere. — Calyin.  ad  loc] 

NOTE  (Z  Z.) 

If  Mrs.  Phillips  thought  fit  to  publish  his  papers,  Taylor  desires,  in  a  post- 
script, "  that  thej  may  be  consigned  into  the  hands  of  my  worthy  friend, 
Dr.  Wedderbume."    [See  p.  98,  above.] 

NOTE  (AAA.) 

In  stating  the  cases  of  intermarriage  of  kindred,  Taylor  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  guided,  and  sometimes  misled,  by  Grotius.  [See  p.  xlvi.  above.]  He 
is  wrong  in  supposing  that  very  few  learned  men  took  the  affirmative  side  as 
to  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  a  divorce  between  Henry  the  eighth  and 
queen  Katharine.  Burnet  on  the  contrary  observes,  what  is  apparent  from 
all  contemporary  history,  that  whatsoever  king  Henry's  secret  motives  were 
in  the  suit  of  his  divorce,  he  had  the  constant  tradition  of  the  church  on  his 
side,  and  that  in  all  the  ages  and  parts  of  it,  which  was  carefully  searched 
into  and  fiilly  proved  ;  so  that  no  author  older  than  cardinal  Cajetan  could 
be  found  to  be  set  against  such  a  current  of  tradition. 
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1  John  iii.  2. 
It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be. 

Glorious  things  are  spoken  in  scripture  concerning  tlie  future  re- 
ward of  the  righteous ;  and  all  the  words  that  are  wont  to  signify 
what  is  of  greatest  price  and  value,  or  can  represent  the  most  enra- 
rishing  objects  of  our  desires^  are  made  use  of  by  the  holy  Ghost  to 
recommend  unto  us  this  transcendent  state  of  blessedness.  Such  are 
these,  'rivers  of  pleasures/  a  'fountain  of  living  water/  a  'treasure 
that  can  never  be  wasted,  nor  never  taken  from  us;'  an  'inheritance 
in  light/  an  'incorruptible  crown/  a  'kingdom/  the  'kingdom  of 
God/  and  'the  kingdom  of  Christ;'  the  'kingdom  of  glory/  a  'crown 
of  glory  and  life ;'  and '  righteousness/  and '  immortality ;'  the  '  vision 
of  God  /  being  '  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God ;'  an  '  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory/  Kaff  vTrepjQoXryi;  ds  virfp^oX^v  ali&viov 
pipo^  bo^s,  words  strangely  emphatical,  they  cannot  be  put  into 
English ;  and  if  they  could,  they  would  not  be  able  to  convey  to  our 
minds  the  notion  that  they  design :  for  it  is  too  big  for  any  expres- 
sions ;  and  after  all  that  can  be  said,  we  must  resolve  with  our  apo- 
stle, '  It  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.' 

At  this  distance  we  cannot  make  any  likely  guesses  or  conjectures 
at  the  gloiy  of  that  future  state.  Men  make  very  imperfect  descrip- 
tions of  countries  or  cities,  that  never  were  there  themselves,  nor  saw 
the  places  with  their  own  eyes.  It  is  not  for  any  mortal  creature  to 
make  a  map  of  that  Canaan  that  lies  above :  it  is  to  all  us  that  live 
here  on  the  hither-side  of  death,  an  unknown  country  and  an  undis- 
covered land.  It  may  be,  some  heavenly  pilgrim,  that  with  his  holy 
thoughts  and  ardent  desires  is  continually  travelling  thitherward,  ar- 
rives sometimes  near  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  and  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  gets  upon  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and 
there  he  has  an  imperfect  prospect  of  a  brave  country,  that  lies  a  far 
way  off;  but  he  cannot  tell  how  to  describe  it,  and  all  that  he  hath  to 
say  to  satisfy  the  curious  enquirer  is  only  this, — if  he  would  know  the 
glories  of  it,  he  must  go  and  see  it.  It  was  believed  of  old  that  those 
places  that  lie  under  the  line  were  burnt  up  by  the  continual  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  were  not  habitable  either  by  man  or  beast :  but  later 
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disicoveries  tell  us  that  there  are  the  most  pleasant  oonntries  that  the 
earth  can  shew ;  insomuch  that  some  have  placed  paradise  itself  in 
that  climate.  Sure  I  am,  of  all  the  regions  of  the  intellectual  world, 
and  the  several  lands  that  are  peopled  either  with  men  or  angfl*,  the 
most  pleasant  countries  they  lie  under  the  line,  under  the  direct  betins 
of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  where  there  is  an  eternal  daj  and  an 
eternal  spring ;  where  is  that  tree  of  life  that  beareth  twelve  manner 
of  fruits,  and  yieldeth  her  fruit  every  month.  Thus  we  may  ui«c 
figures,  and  metaphors,  and  allegories,  and  tell  you  of  fruitful  meads, 
and  spacious  fields,  and  winding  rivers,  and  purling  brooks,  and 
chanting  birds,  and  shady  groves,  and  pleasant  gardens,  and  lovely 
bowers,  and  noble  seats,  and  stately  palaces,  and  goodly  peoj)le,  and  ex- 
cellent laws,  and  sweet  societies ;  but  this  is  but  to  frame  little  com- 
parisons to  please  our  childish  fancies ;  and  just  such  discourses  as  a 
blind  man  would  make  concerning  colours ;  so  do  we  talk  of  those 
things  we  never  saw,  and  disparage  the  stiite  while  we  would  reconi' 
mend  it.  Indeed  it  requires  some  saint  or  angel  from  heaven  to  dis- 
course  upon  the  subject ;  and  yet  that  would  not  do  neither :  for 
though  they  might  be  able  to  speak  something  of  it,  yet  we  should 
want  ears  to  hear  it.  Neither  can  those  things  be  declared  but  in  I 
the  language  of  heaven,  which  would  be  little  understood  by  us,  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world ;  tliey  are  indeed  things  too  great 
to  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  words.  S.  Paul%  when  he  bad 
been  rapt  up  into  the  third  i^ven,  he  saw  prifiara  apprjTa,  '  things 
unlawful,  or  unpossible,  to  be  uttered;'  and  "eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  concnve 
what  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him \*  and  " It  does  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,"  said  that  beloved  disciple  that  lay  in 
the  bosom  of  our  Saviour. 

You  will  not  now  ex|)ect  that  I  should  give  you  a  relation  of  tliat 
which  'cannot  be  uttered,'  nor  so  much  as  'conceived;'  or  declare 
unto  you  what  our  eagle- sighted  evangelist  tells  us  '  does  not  yet 
appear.'  But  that  you  may  understand  that  that  which  sets  this  stiite 
of  happiness  so  beyond  the  reach  of  all  imagination,  is  only  its  tran- 
scendent excellency,  I  shall  tell  you  something  of  what  does  already 
appear  of  it,  and  may  be  known  concerning  it. 

I.  First  of  all,  we  are  assured  that  we  shall  then  be  freed  from  all. 
the  evils  and  miseries  that  we  now  labour  under.  Vanity  and  misery, 
they  are  two  words  that  speak  the  whole  of  this  present  world  ;  the 
enjoyments  of  it  are  dreams,  and  fancies,  and  shadows,  and  ap|)ear — 
ances;  and,  if  any  thing  be,  it  is  only  evil  and  misery  that  is  real  and 
substantial.  Vanity  and  folly,  labour  and  pains,  cares  and  fears^ 
crosses  and  disappointments,  sickness  and  diseases,  they  make  up  thc^ 
whole  of  our  portion  here.  This  life  it  is  begun  in  a  cry,  and  it  end^ 
in  a  groan ;  and  he  that  lives  most  happily,  his  life  is  chequered  wittfe- 

•  •  [2  Cor.  xii.  4;  1  Cor.  ii.  9] 
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black  and  white,  and  his  days  are  not  all  sunshine,  but  some  are 
cloudy  and  gloomy,  and  there  is  a  worm  at  tlie  root  of  all  his  joy, 
that  soon  eats  out  the  sap  and  heart  of  it ;  and  the  gourd  in  whose 
shade  he  now  so  much  pleases  himself,  by  to-morrow  will  be  withered 
and  gone.  But  heaven  is  not  subject  to  these  mixtures  and  uncer- 
tainties; it  is  a  region  of  calmness  and  serenity,  and  the  soul  is  there 
gotten  above  the  clouds,  and  is  not  annoyed  with  those  storms  and 
tempests  that  are  here  below.  All  tears  shall  then  be  wiped  from 
our  eyes ;  and  though  sorrow  may  endure  for  the  night  of  this  world, 
yet  joy  will  spring  up  in  the  morning  of  eternity. 

2.  We  are  sure  we  shall  be  freed  from  this  earthly,  and  clothed 
with  an  heavenly  and  glorified  body.  These  bodies  of  ours,  they  are  the 
graves  and  sepulchres,  the  prisons  and  dungeons  of  our  heaven-bom 
souls ;  and  though  we  deck  and  adorn  them,  and  pride  ourselves  in 
their  beauty  and  comeliness;  yet  when  all  is  done,  they  are  but  sinks 
of  corruption  and  defilement,  they  expose  us  to  many  pnins  and 
diseases,  and  incline  us  to  many  lusts  and  passions,  and  the  more  we 
pamper  them,  the  greater  burden  they  are  unto  our  minds;  they  im- 
pose upon  our  reasons,  and  by  their  steams  and  vapours  cast  a  mist 
oefore  our  understandings ;  they  clog  our  affections,  and  like  a  heavy 
weight  depress  us  unto  this  earth,  and  keep  us  from  soaring  aloft 
among  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  upper  regions.  But  those 
robes  of  light  and  glory  which  we  shall  be  clothed  withal  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,  and  those  heavenly  bodies  which  the  gospel 
hath  then  assured  unto  us,  tliey  are  not  subject  unto  any  of  these 
mischiefs  and  inconveniences,  but  are  fit  and  accommodate  instru- 
ments for  the  soul  in  its  highest  exaltations.  And  this  is  an  argu- 
ment that  the  gospel^  does  dwell  much  upon,  viz.  the  redemption  of 
our  bodies,  that  "  He  shall  change  our  vile  bodies,  that  they  may  be 
like  unto  His  glorious  body ;''  and  we  are  taught  to  look  upon  it  as 
one  great  piece  of  our  reward,  that  we  shall  be  "clot lied  upon  with 
our  house  which  is  from  heaven ;"  that  "  this  corruptible  shall  put  on 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality :"  that  "  as  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthly,  so  we  must  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly'* 
Adam  :  who  was  cf  ovpavov  i-novpdvios,  '  of  heaven  heavenly ;'  as  the 
first  man  was  iK  yijs  xot'^o?,  '  of  the  earth  earthly.'  And  therefore  I 
think  the  schools  put  too  mean  a  rate  upon  this  great  promise  of  the 
gosj)el,  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies ;  and  I  believe  it  might  be 
demonstrated  from  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  that  this  article 
of  our  christian  faith  which  the  atheist  makes  so  much  sport  withal, 
is  so  far  from  being  chargeable  with  any  absurdity,  that  it  is  founded 
iiix)n  the  highest  reason :  for  seeing  we  find  by  too  great  an  experi- 
ence that  the  soul  has  so  close  and  necessary  a  dependence  upon  this 
gross  and  earthy  mass  that  we  now  carry  about  with  us;  it  may  be 
disputed  with  some  probability  whether  it  be  ever  able  to  act  inde- 

k  [PhU.  iii  21 ;  2  Cor.  v.  2 ;   1  Cor.  xv.  47  sqq.] 
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pendently  of  all  matter  whatsoever :  at  least  we  are  assured  that  Uie 
state  of  conjunction  is  most  connatural  to  her ;  and  that  intellectual 
pleasure  itself  is  not  only  multiplied^  but  the  better  Mi,  by  its  redun- 
dancy upon  the  body  and  spirits :  and  if  it  be  so,  then  the  purer  and 
more  defecate  the  body  is,  the  better  will  the  soul  be  appointed  for 
the  exercise  of  its  noblest  operations ;  and  it  will  be  no  mean  peoe 
of  our  reward  hereafter,  that  that  which  is  sown  a-miAa  yffvxiKw,  an 
'  animal/  shall  be  raised  a  '  heavenly  body/ 

8.  We  are  sure  that  we  shall  then  be  free  from  sin,  and  all  those 
foolish  lusts  and  passions  that  we  are  now  enslaved  unto.  The  life 
of  a  Christian,  it  is  a  continual  warfare ;  and  he  endures  many  sore 
conflicts,  and  makes  many  sad  oomplaints,  and  often  bemoans  himself 
after  such  a  manner  as  this,  "  Wo  is  me,  that  I  am  forced  to  dwdl 
in  Meshech,  and  to  have  my  habitation  in  the  tents  of  Kedar/  that 
there  sliould  be  so  many  Goliahs  within  me,  that  def^  the  host  of 
Israel ;  so  many  sons  of  Anak  that  hinder  my  entrance  mto  the  'land 
of  promise,'  and  the  rest  of  God ;  that  I  should  toil  and  labour  among 
the  bricks,  and  live  in  bondage  unto  these  worse  than  Egyptian  task- 
masters/ Thus  does  he  sit  down  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  weep 
over  those  ruins  and  desolations  that  these  worse  than  Assyrian 
armies  have  made  in  the  city  and  house  of  his  God.  And  many  a 
time  does  he  cry  out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  "  Wretched  crea- 
ture that  I  am  1  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death?' 
And  though  through  his  faith  and  courage  and  constancy,  he  be 
daily  getting  grouna  of  his  spiritual  enemies ;  yet  it  is  but  by  inches, 
and  every  step  he  takes  he  must  fight  for  it ;  and  living  as  he  does 
in  an  enemy's  country,  he  is  forced  always  to  be  upon  his  guard; 
and  if  he  slumber  never  so  little,  presently  he  is  surprised  by  a  watch- 
ful  adversary.  This  is  our  portion  here,  and  our  lot  is  this;  but 
\i  hen  we  arrive  unto  those  regions  of  bliss  and  glory  that  are  above, 
we  shall  then  stand  safely  upon  the  shore,  and  see  all  our  enemies, 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  host,  drowned  and  destroyed  in  the  Eed  sea, 
and  being  delivered  from  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, — 
death,  and  sin,  and  hell, — we  shall  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  of 
the  Lamb,  an  epifiicion  and  song  of  eternal  triumph  unto  the  God 
of  our  salvation. 

4.  We  shall  be  sure  to  meet  with  the  best  company  that  earth  or 
heaven  afl'ords.  Good  company  it  is  the  great  pleasure  of  the  life  of 
man ;  and  we  shall  then  come  "to  the  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
and  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  the  firstborn,  and  to  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the 
new  covenant  ^"  The  oracle  tells  Amelius**,  enquiring  what  was 
become  of  Plotinus's  soul,  that  'he  was  gone  to  Pythagoras,  and 
Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  as  many  as  had  borne  a  part  in  the  quire  of 
heavenly  love.'     And  I  may  say  to  every  good  man,  that  he  shall  go 

«  [Heb.  xii.  22.]  *  [Porphyr.  in  vit  Plotin.  cap.  xxii.] 
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to  the  company  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  Moses,  David,  and 
Samuel ;  all  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  all  the  holy  men  of  God 
that  have  been  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world.  All  those  brave  and 
excellent  persons  that  have  been  scattered  at  the  greatest  distance  of 
time  and  place,  and  in  their  several  generations  have  been  the  salt  of 
the  earth  to  preserve  mankind  from  utter  degeneracy  and  corruption ; 
these  shall  be  all  gathered  together,  and  meet  in  one  constellation  in 
that  firmament  of  glory.  0  praclarum  diem,  cum  ad  illud  divinum 
animomm  concilium  ca^umque  profidscar,  atque  ex  hoc  turba  et  col^ 
hivione  discedam^/  'O  that  blessed  day,  wnen  we  shall  make  our 
escape  from  this  medley  and  confused  riot,  and  shall  arrive  to  that 
peat  council  and  general  rendezvous  of  divine  and  god-like  spirits  I' 
But,  which  is  more  than  all,  we  shall  then  meet  our  Lord  Jesus 
Chnst,  the  head  of  our  recovery,  whose  story  is  now  so  delightful 
unto  us,  as  reporting  nothing  of  Him  but  the  greatest  sweetness  and 
innocence,  and  meekness  and  patience,  and  mercy  and  tenderness, 
and  benignity  and  goodness,  and  whatever  can  render  any  person 
lovely  or  amiable ;  and  who  out  of  His  dear  love  and  deep  compassion 
unto  mankind,  gave  up  Himself  unto  the  death  for  us  men  and  for 
our  salvation.  And  if  Saint  Augustine'  made  it  one  of  his  wishes 
to  have  seen  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh ;  how  much  more  desirable  is  it 
to  see  Him  out  of  His  terrestrial  weeds,  in  His  robes  of  glory,  with  all 
His  redeemed  ones  about  Him  I  And  this  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as 
a  great  advantage  and  privilege  of  that  future  state ;  for  I  am  not  apt 
to  swallow  down  that  conceit  of  the  schools,  that  we  shall  spend  eter- 
nity in  gazing  upon  the  naked  Deity ;  for  certainly  the  happiness  of 
man  consists  in  having  all  his  faculties,  in  their  due  subordinations, 
gratified  with  their  proper  objects ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  a  great 
part  of  heaven  to  be  the  blest  society  that  is  there ;  their  enravishing 
beauty,  that  is  to  say,  their  inward  life  and  perfection,  flowering  forth 
and  raying  itself  through  their  glorified  bodies ;  the  rare  discourses 
wherewith  they  entertain  one  another ;  the  pure  and  chaste  and  spot- 
less, and  yet  most  ardent  love,  wherewith  they  embrace  each  other ; 
the  ecstatic  devotions  wherein  they  join  together :  and  certainly  every 
pious  and  devout  soul  will  readily  acknowledge  with  me,  that  it  must 
needs  be  matter  of  unspeakable  pleasure,  to  be  taken  into  the  quire 
of  angels  and  seraphims,  and  the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  goodly  feUowship  of  the  prophets,  and  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs ;  and  to  join  with  them  in  singing  praises,  and  hallelujahs, 
and  songs  of  joy,  and  triumph  unto  our  great  Creator  and  Eedeemer, 
the  Father  of  spirits,  and  the  Lover  of  souls,  unto  Him  that  sits  upon 
the  throne,  ana  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 

5.  We  are  sure  we  shall  then  have  our  capacities  filled,  and  all  our 
desires  answered ;  *  They  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ; 

•  [Cic,  de  senect  ad  fin.]  thedra,   Romam   in   triumpho. —  Citesii 

'  [Optavit  beatu8  Augustinus  . .  .  vi-      opusc.  med.  p.  121.  4to.  Par.  1639.] 
dere  Chzistum  in  came,  Paulum  in  ca- 
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for  the  Lamb  which  i8  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them, 
and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters'.  What  vast 
degrees  of  perfection  and  happiness  the  nature  of  man  is  capable  of, 
ve  may  best  understand  bv  viewing  it  in  the  person  of  Christ,  taken 
into  the  nearest  union  with  divinity,  and  made  God's  vicegerent  in 
the  world,  and  the  head  and  governor  of  the  whole  creation.  In  this 
our  narrow  and  contracted  state  we  are  apt  to  think  too  meanly  of 
ourselves,  and  do  not  understand  the  dignity  of  our  own  natures, 
what  we  were  made  for,  and  what  we  are  capable  of:  but,  as  Plotinus 
somewhere  observes,  we  are  like  children,  from  cur  birth  brought  up 
in  ignorance  of,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  our  parents  and  rela- 
tions ;  and  have  forgot  the  nobleness  of  our  extraction,  and  rank  our- 
selves and  our  fortunes  among  the  lot  of  beggars,  and  mean  and 
ordinary  persons ;  though  we  are  the  offspring  of  a  great  prince,  and 
were  born  to  a  kingdom.  It  does  indeed  become  creatures  to  think 
modestly  of  themselves ;  yet  if  we  consider  it  aright,  it  will  be  found 
very  hard  to  set  any  bounds  or  limits  to  our  own  happiness,  and  sav, 
hitherto  it  shall  arise  and  no  further.  For  that  wherein  the  hap- 
piness of  man  consists,  viz.  truth  and  goodness,  the  communication 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  illapses  of  divine  love,  it  does  not  cloy, 
or  glut,  or  satiate;  but  every  participation  of  them  does  widen  and 
enlarge  our  souls,  and  fits  us  for  further  and  further  receptions :  the 
more  we  have,  the  more  we  are  capable  of;  the  more  we  are  filled,  the 
more  room  is  made  in  our  spirits ;  and  thus  it  is  still  and  still,  even 
till  we  arrive  unto  such  degrees  as  we  can  assign  no  measures  unto. 

6.  We  shall  then  be  made  like  unto  God.  *H  aoiTTjpCa  ov\  Ir^poi^ 
ylv€Tai  c2  /at)  Oeovfxivcav  Tii^v  (ra)fofx^i;a>i;,  said  the  Areopagite  **,  *  Sal- 
vation can  no  other  ways  be  accomplished,  but  by  becoming  god- 
like;' "It  does  not  yet  a])pear  what  we  shall  be,  but  when  He  shall 
a])pear  we  shall  be  like  Him,"  says  our  evangelist,  "  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  lie  is."  There  is  no  'seeing  God  as  He  is,'  but  by  becoming 
Mike  unto  Him;'  nor  is  there  any  enjoying  of  Him,  but  by  being 
transformed  into  His  image  and  similitude.  Men  usually  have  very 
strange  notions  concerning  God,  and  the  enjoyment  of  Him;  or 
rather,  these  are  words  to  which  there  is  no  correspondent  conception 
in  their  minds  :  but  if  we  would  understand  God  aright,  we  must  look 
ui)on  Him  as  infinite  wisdom,  righteousness,  love,  goodness,  and  what- 
ever speaks  any  thing  of  beauty  and  perfection ;  and  if  we  pretend  to 
worship  Him,  it  must  be  by  loving  and  adoring  His  transcendent  ex- 
cellencies; and  if  we  hope  to  enjoy  Him,  it  must  be  by  conformity 
unto  Him,  and  participation  of  His  nature.  The  frame  and  consti- 
tution of  things  is  such,  that  it  is  impossible  that  man  should  arrive 
to  happiness  any  other  way.  And  if  the  sovereignty  of  God  should 
dispense  with  our  obedience  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  not  permit 

»  [Apoc  vii.  16,]  iiivwv.     Dionys.  Areop.  eccL  hier.  cap.  i. 

•»  ['H  84  (sc.  (Toarnpia)  ohx  ^^p»s  7«-       p.  71  B.] 
ytaSai  d^yarai  fiij  0foufi4yo»y  rwv  ccv^o- 
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US  to  be  happy  without  it.  If  we  live  only  the  animal  life,  we  may 
indeed  be  h»ppy,  as  beasts  are  happy ;  but  the  happiness  tliat  belongs 
to  a  rational  and  intellectual  being  can  never  be  attained  but  in  a 
way  of  holiness  and  conformity  unto  tlie  divine  will:  for  such  a 
temper  and  disposition  of  mind  is  necessary  unto  happiness  not  by 
virtue  of  any  arbitrarious  constitution  of  heaven,  but  tlie  eternal  laws 
of  righteousness,  and  immutable  respects  of  things,  do  require  and  ex- 
act it.  Yea,  I  may  truly  say,  that  God  and  Christ,  without  U5,  can- 
not make  us  happy:  for  we  are  not  conscious  to  ourselves  of  any 
thing,  but  only  the  operations  of  our  own  minds ;  and  it  is  not  the 
person  of  God  and  Christ,  but  their  hfe  and  nature,  wherein  consists 
our  formal  happiness :  for  what  is  the  happiness  of  God  himself,  but 
only  that  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  results  from  a  sense  of  His 
infinite  perfections  ?  And  how  is  it  possible  for  a  creature  to  be  more 
happy  than  by  partaking  of  that,  in  its  measure  and  proportion,  which 
is  the  happiness  of  God  himself  7 

?•  The  soul  being  thus  prepared  shall  live  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  lie  under  the  influences  and  illapses  of  divine  love  and  goodness; 
"Father,  I  will  that  they  whom  Tliou  hast  given  Me  be  with  Me 
where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  My  glory*."  They  that  fight  man- 
fully under  the  banners  of  heaven,  and  overcome  their  spiritual  ene- 
mies, "They  shall  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  become  pillars  in  the 
temple  of  God,  and  shall  go  no  more  out :"  **  they  shall  stand  before 
the  throne  of  God  continually,  and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His 
temple,  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  amongst  them**." 
God  shall  put  under  them  His  everlasting  arms,  and  carry  them  in  His 
bosom,  and  they  shall  suck  the  full  breasts  of  eternal  goodness.  For 
now  there  is  nothing  can  hinder  the  most  near  and  intimate  conjunc- 
tion of  the  soul  with  God ;  for  things  that  are  alike  do  easily  mingle 
with  one  another;  but  the  mixture  that  is  betwixt  bodies,  be  they 
never  so  homogeneal,  comes  but  to  an  external  touch ;  for  their  parts 
can  never  run  up  into  one  another.  But  there  is  no  such  ^imrvifCa, 
or  '  resistance,'  amongst  spiritual  beings ;  and  we  are  estranged  from 
God  ov  TSirtf  dAA'  kT€p6Tr]Ti  kcu  bi,a<t>opa,  '  not  by  distance  of  place, 
but  by  difference  and  diversity  of  nature,*  and  when  that  is  removed. 
He  becomes  present  to  us,  and  we  to  Him  :  (Sore  ec^apfioVat'  koI  olov 
i<l>iylfaa'Oai  koX  OCyfiv  avrbv  SfioidrrjTL  k,t.\,,  like  the  magnitudinea 
eongrua  in  the  mathematics,  quando  prima  primU,  media  mediis,  ex- 
irema  extremis y  paries  deniqne  partibus  usquequaque  respondent,  *  each 
of  whose  parts  do  exactly  answer  one  to  the  other.'  This  therefore 
is  the  soul's  progress  from  that  state  of  *  purgation'  to  'illumination,' 
and  so  to  '  union".'  There  are  several  faculties  in  the  soul  of  man, 
that  are  conformed  to  several  kinds  of  objects;  and  according  to  that 
life  a  man  is  awaked  into,  so  these  faculties  do  exert  themselves :  and 

*  [John  xril  24.]  ■  [See  p.  125  above;  vol.  iL  p.  137  { 

*  FApoc.  iii.  12;  vii.  15.]  ix.  275.] 
^  [Read  ipapfUffou    Plotin.  yi.  9.  7.] 
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though  whilst  we  live  barely  an  animal  life^  we  converse  with  Uttk 
more  than  this  outward  world,  and  the  objects  of  our  senses ;  yet  there 
are  faculties  within  us  that  are  receptive  of  God,  and  when  we  arrive 
once  unto  a  due  measure  of  purity  of  spirit,  the  rays  of  heavenly  light 
will  as  certainly  shine  into  our  minds,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun,  when 
it  arises  above  the  horizon,  do  illuminate  the  clear  and  pellucid  air : 
and  from  this  sight  and  illumination  the  soul  proceeds  to  an  intimate 
union  with  God,  and  to  a  *  taste'  and  '  touch'  of  Him.  This  is  tliat 
ijauxos  TTpbs  iKflvov  ^ira<^^",  that  'silent  touch'  with  God,  that  fills 
the  soul  \^ith  unexpressible  joy  and  triumph.  For  if  the  objects  of 
this  outward  world  that  strike  upon  our  senses  do  so  hugely  please 
and  delight  us ;  what  infinite  pleasure  then  must  there  needs  oe  in 
those  touches  and  impresses  that  the  divine  love  and  goodness  shall 
make  upon  our  souls  P  But  these  are  things  that  we  may  talk  of,  as 
we  would  do  of  a  sixth  sense,  or  something  we  have  no  distinct  notion 
or  idea  of;  but  the  perfect  understanding  of  them  belongs  only  to  the 
future  state  of  '  comprehension.' 

8.  Lastly,  we  shall  have  our  knowledge,  and  our  love,  which  are  the 
most  perfect  and  beatifying  acts  of  our  minds,  employed  about  their 
noblest  objects  in  their  most  exalted  measures.  *  For  a  man  to  re- 
solve himself  in  some  knotty  question,  or  answer  some  stubborn  arga* 
ment,  or  find  out  some  noble  conclusion,  or  solve  some  hard  problem, 
what  ineffable  pleasure  does  it  create  many  times  to  a  contemplative 
mind?  We  know  who  sacrificed  a  hecatomb®  for  one  mathematical 
demonstration ;  and  another p  that  upon  the  like  occasion  cried  out, 
€vpr]Ka,  evprjKa,  in  a  kind  of  rapture.  To  have  the  secrets  of  nature 
disclosed,  and  the  mysteries  of  art  revealed,  but  above  all,  the  riddles 
of  providence  unfolded,  are  such  jewels  as  I  know  many  searching  and 
inquisitive  spirits  would  be  willing  to  purchase  at  any  rate.  When  we 
come  to  heaven, — I  will  not  say  we  shall  see  all  things  in  the  mirror 
of  divinity,  for  that  it  may  be  is  an  extravagancy  of  the  schools ;  nor 
that  any  one  true  proposition  through  the  concatenation  of  truth,  will 
then  multiply  itself  into  the  explicit  knowledge  of  all  conclusions  what- 
soever, for  I  believe  that  a  fancy  too ; — but  our  knowledge  shall  be 
strangely  enlarged,  and,  for  aught  I  can  determine,  be  for  ever  re- 
ceiving new  additions,  and  fresh  accruments.  The  clue  of  divine 
providence  will  then  be  unravelled,  and  all  those  difiBculties  which 
now  perplex  us  will  be  easily  assoiled,  and  we  shall  then  perceive 
that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  is  a  vast  and  comprehensive 
thing,  and  moves  in  a  far  larger  sphere  than  we  are  aware  of  in  this 
state  of  narrowness  and  imperfection.  But  there  is  something  greater 
and  beyond  all  this ;  and  S.  John^  has  a  strange  expression,  that  *  we 

°  [John  Smith,  Disc.  ix.  *The  Excel-  Diog.  Laert  viii.  11.] 

lency'   &c.  ch.  5-,   probably  from  Plo-  '  [Archimedes,  teste  Vitruvio,  ix.  3.] 

tinus.]  q  [1  John  iii  2.] 

•  [Pythagoras,   teste   Apollodoro   ap. 
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shall  then  see  God  even  as  He  is/  and  God,  we  know,  is  the  well- 
spring  ofperfection  and  happiness,  the  fountain  and  original  of  all 
beauty;  He  is  infinitely  glorious,  and  lovely,  and  excellent;  and  if 
we  see  Him  as  He  is,  aU  His  glory  must  descend  into  us  and  become 
onrs :  for  we  can  no  otherways  see  God  (as  I  said  before)  but  by  be- 
coming deiforro,  by  being  changed  into  the  same  glory.  But  love, 
that  is  it  which  makes  us  most  happy,  and  by  that  we  are  most  inti- 
mately conjoined  unto  God,  "  For  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  in  him' :''  and  how  pleasant  beyond  all  imagination 
must  it  needs  be,  to  have  the  soul  melted  into  a  flame  of  love,  and 
that  fire  fed  and  nourished  by  the  enjoyment  of  its  beloved ;  to  be 
transported  into  ecstasies  and  raptures  of  love ;  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  embraces  of  eternal  sweetness ;  to  be  lost  in  the  source  and  foun- 
tain of  happiness  and  bliss,  like  a  spark  in  the  fire,  or  a  beam  in  the 
sun,  or  drop  in  the  ocean. 

It  may  be  you  will  tell  me  I  have  been  all  this  while  confuting  my 
text,  and  giving  you  a  relation  of  that  which  S.  John  tells  us  *  does  not 
yet  appear  what  it  is :'  but  my  design  has  been  the  same  with  the  holy 
evangelist's;  and  that  is,  to  represent  unto  you  how  transcendently 
great  that  state  of  happiness  must  needs  be ;  when  as,  by  what  way 
we  are  able  to  apprehend  of  it,  it  is  infinitely  the  object  of  our  desires ; 
and  yet  we  are  assured  by  those  that  are  best  able  to  tell,  that  the  best 
and  greatest  part  of  the  country  is  yet  undiscovered,  and  that  we 
cannot  so  much  as  guess  at  the  pleasure  of  it,  till  we  come  to  enjoy 
it  And  indeed  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise ;  for  happiness 
being  a  matter  of  sense,  all  the  words  in  the  world  cannot  convey  the 
notion  of  it  into  our  minds,  and  it  is  only  to  be  understood  by  them 
that  feel  it ;  fx^  Karh  ^TrtcmJfiTyi;  ff  avvco'i.s  iKfCvov,  firjb^  Kara  vorjcrLv, 
&ait€pjrh,  &Kka  vo7}Th,  iiWa  Kara  irapovcrCav  iiTLarripLrjs  KpdrTova. 

But  though  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  yet  so  much 
already  ^pears  of  it,  that  it  cannot  but  seem  the  most  worthy  object 
of  our  endeavours  and  desires ;  and  by  some  few  clusters  that  have 
been  shewn  us  of  this  good  land,  we  may  guess  what  pleasant  and  de- 
lightful fruit  it  bears.  And  if  we  have  but  any  reverence  of  ourselves, 
and  will  but  consider  the  dignity  of  our  natures,  and  the  vastness  of 
that  happiness  we  are  capable  of;  methinks  we  should  be  always 
travelling  towards  that  heavenly  country,  though  our  way  lies  through 
a  wilderness :  and  be  striving  for  this  great  prize  and  immortal  crown ; 
and  be  clearing  our  eyes,  and  purging  our  sight,  that  we  may  come  to 
this  vision  of  God ;  shaking  off  all  fond  passions,  and  dirty  desires, 
and  breathing  forth  our  souls  in  such  aspirations  as  these ; — 

"My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee,  O  Lord,  in  a  dry  and  barren  land, 
where  no  water  is ;  oh  that  Thou  wouldst  distill,  and  drop  down  the 
dew  of  Thy  heavenly  grace  into  all  its  secret  chinks  and  pores  I 

'  [1  Johniv.  16.] 
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One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  aftCT,  thit 
I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  be- 
hold* His  glory:  for  a  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand, 
and  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  Uie  Lord,  than 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness. 

All  the  kings  of  the  earth,  they  are  Thy  tributaries ;  the  kings  of 
Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  bring  presents  unto  Thee,  the  kings  of 
Slieba  and  Seba  offer  gifts.  Oh  that  we  could  but  pay  Thee  that 
which  is  so  due  unto  Thee,  the  tribute  of  our  hearts  I 

The  heathen  are  come  into  Thine  inheritance;  Thy  holy  temple 
have  they  detiled :  help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  deliver  us, 
and  purge  away  our  sins  from  us,  for  Thy  name's  sake !  Oh  that  llie 
Lord  whom  we  seek  would  come  to  His  own  house,  and  give  peace 
there,  and  fill  it  with  His  glory !  Come  and  cleanse  Tliine  own  temple^ 
for  wc  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves,  which  should  have  been  a  house 
of  prayer !  Oh  that  we  might  never  give  sleep  to  our  eyes,  nor  slum- 
ber to  our  eye-hds,  till  we  have  prepared  a  house  for  the  Lord,  and  a 
tabernacle  for  the  God  of  Jacob  I 

The  curse  of  Cain  it  is  fallen  upon  us,  and  we  are  as  vagabonds  in 
the  earth,  and  wander  from  one  creature  to  another.  Oh  that  our 
souls  might  come  at  last  to  dwell  in  God,  our  fixed  and  eternal  habi- 
tation 1  We,  like  silly  doves,  fly  up  and  down  the  earth,  but  can  find 
no  rest  for  the  sole  of  our  feet;  oh  that,  after  all  our  weariness  and 
our  wanderings,  we  might  return  into  the  ark ;  and  that  God  would 
put  forth  His  hand  and  take  us,  and  pull  us  in  unto  Himself  I 

We  have  too  long  lived  upon  vanity  and  emptiness,  the  wind  and 
the  whirlwind ;  oh  that  we  may  now  begin  to  feed  upon  substance, 
and  delight  ourselves  in  marrow  and  fatness!  Oh  that  God  would 
strike  our  rocky  hearts,  that  there  might  spring  up  a  fcTuntain  in  the 
wilderness,  and  pools  in  the  desert;  that  we  might  drink  of  that  water, 
whereof  whosoever  drinks  shall  never  thirst  more  I  that  God  would 
give  us  that  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  us,  not  to  waste  it  with 
riotous  living,  but  therewith  to  feed  our  languishing  souls,  lest  they 
be  weary  and  faint  by  the  way  I  We  ask  not  the  children's  bread,  but 
the  crumbs  that  fail  from  Thy  table;  tiiat  our  basketa  may  be  filled 
witii  Thy  fragments :  for  they  will  be  better  than  wine,  and  sweeter 
than  the  honey  and  the  honeycomb,  and  more  pleasant  to  us  than 
a  feast  of  fat  things. 

We  have  wandered  too  long  in  a  barren  and  howling  desert,  where 
wild  beasts  and  doleful  creatures,  owls  and  bats,  satyrs  and  dragons, 
keep  their  haunts ;  oh  that  we  might  be  fed  in  green  pastures,  and 
led  by  the  still  waters;  that  the  winter  might  be  past,  and  the  ruin 
over  and  gone;  that  the  flowers  may  appear  on  the  earth,  and  the 
time  of  the  singing  oT  birds  may  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
may  be  Iieard  in  our  land ! 
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We  have  lived  too  long  in  Sodom^  which  is  the  place  that  God  at 
last  will  destroy :  oh  that  we  might  arise  and  be  gone ;  and  while  we 
aie  lingering,  that  the  angels  of  God  would  lay  hold  upon  our  hands, 
tnd  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bring  us  forth,  and  set  us  without  the 
city;  and  that  we  may  never  look  back  any  more,  but  mayescape 
unto  the  mountain,  and  dwell  safe  in  the  fiock  of  ages  I — ^Wisdom 
hath  killed  her  beasts,  she  hath  mingled  her  wine,  and  furnished  her 
table ;  oh  that  we  might  eat  of  her  meat,  and  drink  of  her  wine  which 
she  hath  minded  I  Uod  knocks  at  the  doors  of  our  hearts ;  oh  let 
US  open  unto  Him  those  everlasting  gates,  that  He  may  sup  with  us, 
and  we  with  Him;  for  He  will  bring  His  cheer  along  with  Him, 
and  will  feast  us  with  manna  and  angeV  food.  Oh  that  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  might  arise  and  melt  the  iciness  of  our  hearts ;  that 
God  would  send  forth  His  spirit,  and  with  His  warmth  and  heat  dis- 
scdve  oar  frozen  souls ;  that  God  would  breathe  into  our  minds  those 
stiU  and  gentle  gales  of  divine  inspirations,  that  may  blow  up  and  in- 
erease  in  us  the  flames  of  heavenly  love ;  that  we  may  be  a  whole 
burnt-offering,  and  all  the  substance  of  our  souls  be  consumed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  ascend  up  in  clouds  of  incense ;  that,  as  so  many 
sparks,  we  might  be  always  mounting  upward,  till  we  return  again 
into  our  proper  elements ;  that,  like  so  many  particular  rivulets,  we 
may  be  continually  making  toward  the  sea,  and  never  rest  till  we  lose 
oundves  in  that  ocean  of  goodness,  from  whence  we  first  came ;  that 
we  may  open  our  mouths  wide,  that  God  may  satisfy  them;  that  we 
may  so  perfectly  discharge  ourselves  of  all  strange  desires  and  passions, 
that  our  souls  may  be  nothing  else  but  a  deep  emptiness  and  vast 
capacity  to  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God  1^' 

Let  but  these  be  the  breathings  of  our  spirits,  and  this  divine  mag- 
netism will  most  certainly  draw  down  God  into  our  souls,  and  we  shall 
have  some  prelibations  of  that  happiness ;  some  small  glimpses  and 
little  discoveries  whereof,  is  all  that  oelongs  to  this  state  of  mortality. 


I  have  as  yet  done  but  the  half  of  my  text :  and  I  have  another 
text  yet  to  preach  upon,  and  a  very  large  and  copious  one ;  the  great 
person  whose  obsequies  we  here  come  to  celebrate.  His  fame  is  so 
great  throughout  the  world,  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  an  enco- 
mium ;  and  yet  his  worth  is  much  greater  than  his  fame.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  speak  great  thidgs  of  him,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
npeak  what  he  deserves ;  and  the  meanness  of  an  oration  will  but  sully 
tne  brightness  of  his  excellencies :  but  custom  requires  that  something 
lliould  be  said,  and  it  is  a  duty  and  a  debt  that  we  owe  only  unto  his 
memory ;  and  I  hope  his  great  soul,  if  it  hath  any  knowledge  of 
what  is  done  here  below,  will  not  be  offended  at  the  smallness  of  our 
offering. 

He  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  and  brought  up  in  the  free-school  there^ 
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and  was  ripe  for  the  university  before  custom  would  alloir  of  his  td- 
mittance ;  but  bv  that  time  he  was  thirteen  years  old*  he  wu  c&tenl 
into  Gains  college ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gradnate  he  was  dima 
fellow^  Had  be  lived  amongst  the  ancient  pagans  he  had  been 
ushered  into  the  world  with  a  miracle,  and  swans  most  have  danoel 
and  sung  at  his  birth ;  and  he  must  have  been  a  mat  hero,  and  no 
less  than  the  son  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  wisdom  and  doqaence. 

He  was  a  man  long  before  he  was  of  age :  and  knew  little  more  of 
the  state  of  childhood  than  its  innocency  and  pleasantness.    Ftqb 
the  university,  by  that  time  he  was  master  of  arts,  he  removed  to 
London,  and  became  public  lectnrer  in  the  church  of  8.  PanPs;  where 
he  preached  to  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  his  anditoi^;  and 
by  his  florid  and  youthful  beauty,  and  sweet  and  pleasant  air,  md 
sublime  and  raised  discourses,  he  made  his  hearers  take  him  for  some 
young  angel,  newly  descended  from  the  visions  of  glory.   The  &me  of 
this  new  star,  that  out-shone  all  the  rest  of  the  firmament,  qmcUj 
came  to  the  notice  of  the  great  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  wodd 
needs  have  him  preach  before  him ;  which  he  performed  not  less  to 
his  wonder  than  satisfaction ;  his  discourse  was  beyond  ezceptioUy  and 
beyond  imitation :  yet  the  wise  prelate  thought  mm  too  yonnff ;  but 
the  great  youth  humbly  begged  his  grace  '  to  pardon  that  iknU,'  and 
promised  '  if  he  lived  he  wouJd  mend  it.'  However,  the  grand  patron 
of  learning  and  ingenuity  thought  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  woild, 
that  such  mighty  parts  should  be  aiSbrded  better  oppoi^^ities  of  stn^ 
and  improvement  than  a  course  of  constant  preaching  would  allow  of; 
and  to  that  purpose  he  placed  him  in  his  own  coll^  of  All  Soub 
in  Oxford ^  wliere  love  and  admiration  still  waited  upon  him:  which 
so  loii^  as  there  is  any  spark  of  ingenuity  in  the  breasts  of  men,  mns^ 
needs  be  the  inseparable  attendants  of  so  extraontinary  a  wortii  and 
sweetness.      He  had  not  been  long  here,  afore  my  lord  of  Canter* 
bury  bestowed  upon  him  the  rectorv  of  Uphin^ham  in  Rutlandshire^ 
and  soon  after  preferred  him  to  be  chaplain  to  king  Charles  the  martyr 
of  blessed  and  immortal  memory.   Thus  were  preferments  heaped  upon 
him,  but  still  less  than  his  deserts;  and  that  not  through  the  fault 
of  his  great  masters,  but  because  the  amplest  honours  and  rewards 
were  poor  and  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  greatness  of  his 
worth  and  merit. 

This  great  man  had  no  sooner  launched  into  the  world,  but  a  fearfiil 
tempest  arose,  and  a  barbarous  and  unnatural  war  disturbed  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  brought  all  things  into  dis- 
order and  confusion ;  but  his  religion  taught  him  to  be  loyal,  and  en- 
gaged him  on  his  prince's  side,  whose  cause  and  quarrel  he  always 
owned  and  maintained  with  a  great  courage  and  constancy,  till  at  last 
he  and  liis  httle  fortune  were  shipwrecked^  in  that  great  hurricane  that 
overturned  butli  church  and  state :  this  fatal  storm  cast  him  ashore  in 

•  [But  see  note  to  p.  xiiu  above.]  ■  [But  see  p.  xyil  aboTe.] 
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a  private  comer  of  the  worlds  and  a  tender  providence  shrouded  him 
under  her  wings,  and  the  prophet  was  fed  in  the  wilderness;  and  his 
great  worthiness  procured  nim  friends,  that  supplied  him  with  bread 
and  necessaries.  In  this  solitude  he  began  to  write  those  excellent 
diaooursesy  which  are  enough  of  themselves  to  furnish  a  library,  and 
will  be  fainous  to  all  succeeding  generations,  for  their  greatness  of 
wit,  and  profoundness  of  judgmen{,  and  richness  of  fancy,  and  clear- 
ness of  expression,  and  copiousness  of  invention,  and  general  useful. 
mm  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  Christian :  and  by  these  he  soon  got  a 
great  reputation  among  all  persons  of  judgment  and  indifferency,  and 
flis  name  will  grow  greater  still  as  the  world  grows  better  and  wiser. 

When  he  had  spent  some  years  in  this  retirement,  it  pleased  God 
to  visit  his  fjAmily  with  sickness,  and  to  take  to  Himself  the  dear 
pled^  of  His  favour,  three  sons  of  great  hopes  and  expectations, 
within  the  space  of  two  or  three  months :  and  tnough  he  had  learned 
a  quiet  submission  unto  the  divine  will,  yet  the  affliction  touched  him 
•0  sensibly  that  it  made  him  desirous  to  leave  the  country ;  and  going 
to  London,  he  there  met  my  lord  Conway,  a  person  of  great  honour 
and  generositv ;  who  makine  him  a  kind  proffer,  the  good  man  em- 
braced it,  and  that  brought  him  over  into  Ireland,  and  settled  him  at 
Portmore,  a  place  made  for  study  and  contemplation,  which  he  there- 
lore  dearly  loved;  and  here  he  wrote  his  'Cases  of  Conscience:'  a 
book  that  is  able  alone  to  give  its  author  immortality. 

By  this  time  the  wheel  of  providence  brought  about  the  king's 
bqppy  restoration,  and  there  b^an  a  new  world,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  wat^,  and  out  of  a  confused  chaos  brought 
forth  beauty  and  order,  and  all  the  three  nations  were  inspired  with  a 
new  life,  and  became  drunk  with  an  excess  of  joy :  among  the  rest, 
this  loyal  subject  went  over  to  congratulate  the  prince  and  people's 
happiness,  and  bear  a  part  in  the  universal  triumph. 

It  was  not  long  ere  nis  sacred  majesty  began  the  settlement  of  the 
chorch,  and  the  great  doctor  Jeremy  Taylor  was  resolved  upon  for 
the  bidiopric  of  Down  and  Connor ;  and  not  long  after,  Dromore  was 
added  to  it :  and  it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  king  and  church  should 
consider  their  champion,  and  reward  the  pains  and  sufferings  he  under- 
went in  the  defence  of  their  cause  and  honour.  With  what  care  and 
fidthfulness  he  discharged  his  office,  we  are  all  his  witnesses ;  what 
good  rules  and  directions  he  gave  his  clergy,  and  how  he  taught  us 
flie  practice  of  them  by  his  own  example.  Upon  his  coming  over 
bishop,  he  was  made  a  privy-councillor ;  and  the  university  of  Dublin' 
gave  mm  their  testimonv,  by  recommending  him  for  their  vice-chan- 
cellor :  which  honourable  office  he  kept  to  his  dying  day. 

During  his  being  in  this  see  he  wrote  several  excellent  discourses, 
particularly  his  'Dissuasive  from  Popery,'  which  was  received  by  a 
general  approbation;  and  a  vindication  of  it  (now  in  the  press)  from 
aome  impertinent  cavillers,  that  pretend  to  answer  books,  when  there 

*  [But  see  p.  zciiL  abore.] 
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is  nothing  towards  it  more  thin  the  Toy  title-page.  Tfan  great  fm- 
late  improved  his  talent  with  a  mi^ty  indnrtrr,  and  managed  his 
stewardship  rarelj  well;  and  his  Mi^ter«  when  He  caDed  for  his  ae- 
coants,  found  him  busy  and  at  his  work^  and  employed  upon  an  ex- 
cellent  sabject,  a  'Disconrae  npon  the  Bestitades/  which  if  fimdied 
would  have  been  of  great  use  to  t}ie  world,  and  acdved  most  of  tbe 
cases  of  conscience  that  occur  to  a  Christian  in  all  the  varieties  of 
states  and  conditions.  Bat  the  all-wise  God  hath  ordained  it  other- 
wise, and  hath  called  home  His  good  servant,  to  give  him  a  poition 
in  that  blessedness  that  Jesos  Chnst  hath  promised  to  all  His  fiuthfid 
disciples  and  followers. 

Thus  having  given  yon  a  brief  aooonnt  of  his  life,  I  know  voa  will 
now  expect  a  character  of  his  person;  but  I  foresee  it  will  benll  him, 
as  it  does  all  glorious  subjects  that  are  but  disparaged  by  a  commen- 
dation. One  thing  I  am  secure  of,  that  I  dudl  not  be  thoughtto 
speak  hyperboles ;  for  the  subject  can  hardly  be  reached  hj  any  ex- 
pressions :  for  he  was  none  of  God's  ordinary  works;,  but  his  eiMOV- 
ments  were  so  many,  and  so  great,  as  reaUy  inade  him  a  mirade. 

Nature  had  befriended  him  much  in  his  oonstitation ;  for  be  was  a 
person  of  a  most  sweet  and  obliging  humour,  of  great  candour  and 
ingenuity;  and  there  was  so  much  of  salt  and  fineness  of  wit,  and 
prettbess  of  address,  in  his  fiamiliar  discourses,  as  made  his  conversa- 
tion have  all  the  pleasantness  of  a  comedy,  and  all  the  usefulness  of 
a  sermon.  His  soul  was  made  up  of  humony,  and  he  never  spake 
bat  lie  charmed  his  hearer,  not  only  with  the  clearness  of  his  reason, 
but  all  his  words,  and  his  very  tone  and  cadencies,  were  strangely 
musical. 

But  that  which  did  most  of  all  captivate  and  enravish  was  the 
gaiety  and  richness  of  fancy ;  for  he  haa  much  in  him  of  that  natural 
enthusiasm  that  inspires  all  great  poets  and  orators;  and  there  was  a 
generous  ferment  in  his  blood  and  spirits  that  set  his  fancy  bravdy  a 
work,  and  made  it  swell,  and  teem,  and  become  premant  to  such  de- 
grees of  luxuriancy^  as  nothing  but  the  greatness  of  his  wit  and  judg- 
ment could  haye  kept  it  within  due  bounds  and  measures. 

And  indeed  it  was  a  rare  mixture,  and  a  single  instance,  hardly  to  be 
found  in  an  age :  for  the  great  trier  of  wits  has  told  us,  that  there  is 
a  peculiar  and  several  complexion  required  for  wit,  and  judgment,  and 
fancy ;  and  yet  you  might  have  found  all  these  in  this  great  person- 
age, in  their  eminency  and  perfection.  But  that  which  made  his  wit 
and  judgment  so  considerable,  was  the  larseness  and  freedom  of  his 
spirit,  for  truth  is  plain  and  easy  to  a  mind  disintangled  from  super- 
stition and  prejudice ;  he  was  one  of  the  licXcicriicol,  a  sort  of  brave 
philosophers  that  Laertiusi  speaks  of,  that  did  not  addict  themselves 
to  any  particular  sect,  but  ingeniously  sought  for  truth  among  all  the 
wrangling  schools;  and  they  found  her  miserably  torn  and  rent  tc 
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pieces,  and  parcelled  into  rags,  by  the  several  contending  parties, 
and  so  disfigored  and  misshapen  that  it  was  hard  to  know  her;  but 
tbej  made  a  shift  to  gather  up  her  scattered  limbs,  which,  as  soon  as 
fhey  came  together,  by  a  strange  sympathy  and  connaturalness  pre- 
sently united  into  a  lovely  and  beautiful  body.  This  was  the  spirit 
of  this  great  man ;  he  weighed  men's  reasons,  and  not  their  names, 
and  was  not  scared  with  the  ugly  visors  men  usually  put  upon  per- 
sons thqr  hate,  and  opinions  they  dislike;  not  affrighted  with  the 
anathemas  and  execrations  of  an  infallible  chair,  which  he  looked 
npon  only  as  bug-bears  to  terrify  weak  and  childish  minds.  He  con- 
sidered, that  it  is  not  likely  any  one  party  should  wholly  engross  truth 
to  themselves;  that  obedience  is  the  only  way  to  true  knowledge; 
(which  is  an  argument  that  he  has  managed  rarely  well  in  that  excel- 
lent sermon  of  his  which  he  calls  Fia  intelligenUa  ;)  that  God  always, 
and  only,  teaches  docible  and  ingenuous  minds,  that  are  willing  to 
hear,  and  ready  to  obey  according  to  their  light ;  that  it  is  impossible 
a  pore,  humble,  resigned,  godlike  soul,  should  be  kept  out  of  heaven, 
whatever  mistakes  it  might  be  subject  to  in  this  state  of  mortality ; 
that  the  design  of  heaven  is  not  to  fill  men's  heads,  and  feed  their 
curiosities,  but  to  better  their  hearts,  and  mend  their  lives.  Such  con- 
siderations as  these  made  him  impartial  in  his  disquisitions,  and  give 
a  due  allowance  to  the  reasons  of  his  adversary*,  and  contend  for  truth 
and  not  for  victory. 

And  now  you  will  easily  believe  that  an  ordinary  diligence  would 
be  able  to  make  great  improvements  upon  such  a  stock  of  parts  and 
endowments;  but  to  these  advantages  of  nature,  and  excellency  of 
liis  spirit^  he  added  an  indefatigable  industry,  and  God  gave  a  plentiful 
bencwiiction :  for  there  were  very  few  kinds  of  learning  but  he  was  a 
n^Mte*  and  a  great  master  in  them.  He  was  a  rare  humanist,  and 
hugely  versed  in  all  the  polite  parts  of  learning ;  and  had  throughly 
concocted  all  the  ancient  moralists,  Greek  and  Roman,  poets  and 
orators ;  and  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  refined  wits  of  the  later 
ages,  whether  Trench  or  Itidian. 

But  he  had  not  only  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman,  but  so 
universal  were  his  parts  that  they  were  proportioned  to  every  thing ; 
and  though  his  spirit  and  humour  were  made  up  of  smoothness  and 
gentleness,  yet  he  could  bear  with  the  harshness  and  roughness  of  the 
schools;  and  was  not  unseen  in  their  subtilties  and  spinosities,  and 
upon  occasion  could  make  them  serve  his  purpose ;  and  yet  I  believe 
he  thought  many  of  them  very  near  a-kin  to  the  famous  knight  of  the 
Mancha,  and  would  make  sport  sometimes  with  the  romantic  sophistry 
and  £uitastic  adventures  of  school-errantry.  His  skill  was  great, 
both  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  casuistical  divinity ;  and  he  was 
a  rare  conductor  of  souls,  and  knew  how  to  counsel  and  to  advise ; 
to  solve  difficulties,  and  determine  cases,  and  quiet  consciences.   And 

■  [Contrast  tbe  ehancter  given  of  Taylor  in  his  early  life,  by  Chillingwortht 
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lie  was  no  novice  in  lir.  L  8.*  new  adenoe  of  oontrofCBf;  bat  oqqII 
manage  an  argument  and  repartees  with  a  atrai^  dextmtj;  be  un- 
derstood what  the  several  puties  in  christendcmi  have  to  aay  f<«  them- 
sdves,  and  ooold  pkad  their  canae  to  better  adTintage  than  any  ad- 
vocate of  their  tribe :  and  when  he  had  don^  he  could  confute  them 
too;  and  shew  that  better  arguments  than  ever  thej  could  prodooe 
for  themsdyes^  would  afford  no  sufficient  ground  for  theur  ibiul 
opinions. 

It  would  be  too  great  a  task  to  pursue  his  aceompiKshmftnts  timmg^ 
the  various  kinds  of  literature :  I  ahall  content  myself  to  add  ooItUb 
great  acquaintance  with  the  &ther8  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the 
doctors  of  the  first  and  purest  ages  both  of  the  Gre^  and  Latin 
church ;  which  he  has  made  use  of  i^ainst  the  "R/wn^nkA^  to  vindi- 
cate the  church  of  England  from  the  challenge  of  innovation,  and 
prove  her  to  be  truly  ancient,  cathoUc,  and  apostolicaL 

But  religion  and  virtue  is  the  crown  of  all  other  accomplishments; 
and  it  was  the  glory  of  this  great  man  to  be  thought  a  Christian,  and 
whatever  you  added  to  it,  he  looked  upon  as  a  term  of  diminution: 
and  yet  he  was  a  zealous  son  of  the  church  of  England,  but  that  was 
because  he  judged  her  (and  with  great  reason)  a  church  the  most 
purely  christian  of  any  in  the  wc^d.  In  his  younger  years  he  met 
with  some  assaults  from  popery,  and  the  high  pretoisions  of  their  re- 
ligious oiders  were  very  accommodate  to  h£  devotional  temper:  but 
he  was  always  so  much  master  of  himself  that  he  would  never  be 
governed  by  any  thing  but  reason,  and  the  evidence  of  truth,  which 
engaged  him  in  the  study  of  those  controversies;  and  to  how  good 
purpose,  the  world  is  by  this  time  a  sufficient  witness :  but  the  longer 
and  the  more  he  considered,  the  worse  he  liked  the  Boman  cause,  and 
became  at  last  to  censure  them  with  some  severity;  but  I  confess  I 
have  so  great  an  opinion  of  his  judgment,  and  the  charitableness  of 
his  spirit,  that  I  am  afraid  he  did  not  think  worse  of  them  than  ttiey 
deserve. 

But  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  and  orthodox  notions ;  and 
it  is  not  enough  to  believe  aright,  but  we  must  practise  accordingly; 
and  to  master  our  passions,  and  to  make  a  right  use  of  that  abrf^oitnow 
and  power  that  God  has  given  us  over  our  own  actions,  is  a  greater 
glory  than  all  other  accomplishments  that  can  adorn  the  mind  of  man ; 
and  therefore  I  shaU  close  my  character  of  this  great  personage  with 
a  touch  upon  some  of  those  virtues  for  which  his  memoiy  will  be  pre- 
cious to  all  posterity.  He  was  a  person  of  great  humility ;  and  not- 
withstanding his  stupendous  parts,  and  learning,  and  eminency  of  place, 
he  had  nothing  in  him  of  pride  and  humour,  but  was  courteous  and 
affable,  and  of  easy  access,  and  would  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints, yea  to  the  impertinencies,  of  the  meanest  persons.  His  hu- 
mility was  coupled  with  an  extraordinary  piety,  and  I  believe  he  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  heaven ;  his  solemn  hours  of  prayer 

•  [See  Tol.  Ti.  pp.  285,  9;  and  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  Izxii] 
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x)ok  up  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life ;  and  we  are  not  to  doubt 
rat  he  nad  learned  of  S.  rani  to  pray  continually,  and  that  occasional 
nacolations,  and  frequent  aspirations  and  emigrations  of  his  soul  after 
Bod,  made  up  the  best  part  of  his  devotions.  But  he  was  not  only  a 
good  man  Grod-ward,  but  he  was  come  to  the  top  of  8.  Peter's  grada- 
aon,  and  to  all  his  other  virtues  added  a  large  and  diffusive  charity : 
and  whoever  compares  his  plentiful  incomes  with  the  inconsiderable 
estate  he  left  at  nis  death,  will  be  easily  convinced  that  charity  was 
steward  for  a  great  proportion  of  his  revenue.  But  the  hungry  that 
ha  fed,  and  the  naked  that  he  clothed,  and  the  distressed  that  he  sup- 
plied, and  the  fatherless  that  he  provided  for ;  the  poor  children  that 
DC  put  to  apprentice,  and  brought  up  at  school,  and  maintained  at  the 
university ;  will  now  sound  a  trumpet  to  that  charity  which  he  dis- 
persed with  his  right  hand,  but  would  not  suffer  his  left  hand  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  it. 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words ; — ^This  great  prelate  he  had  the  good 
hnmonr  of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a 
poet,  the  acuteness  of  a  school-man,  the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher, 
the  wisdom  of  a  counsellor^  the  sagacity  of  a  prophet,  the  reason  of 
an  angd,  and  the  piety  of  a  saint.  He  had  devotion  enough  for  a 
doister,  learning  enough  for  an  university,  and  wit  enough  for  a  college 
of  virtuosi;  and  had  his  parts  and  endowments  been  parcelled  out 
among  lus  poor  clergy  that  he  left  behind  him,  it  would  perhaps  have 
made  one  of  the  best  dioceses  in  the  world.  But  alas,  '  Our  father, 
our  father,  the  horses  of  our  Israel,  and  the  chariot  thereof  I'  he  is 
gone,  and  has  carried  his  mantle  and  his  spirit  along  with  him  up  to 
Eeaven;  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets  have  lost  all  their  beauty  and 
lustre  which  thev  enjoved  only  from  the  reflexion  of  his  exceUencies, 
which  were  bright  and  radiant  enough  to  cast  a  glory  upon  a  whole 
order  of  men.  But  the  sun  of  this  our  world,  sSter  many  attempts 
to  break  through  the  crust  of  an  earthly  body,  is  at  last  swallowed  up 
in  the  great  vortex  of  eternity,  and  there  all  his  macula  are  scattered 
and  di^lved,  and  he  is  fixed  in  an  orb  of  glory,  and  shines  among 
his  brethren-stars,  that  in  their  several  ages  gave  hght  to  the  world, 
and  turned  many  souls  unto  righteousness ;  and  we  that  are  left  be- 
hind, though  we  can  never  reach  his  perfections,  must  study  to  imitate 
his  virtues,  that  we  may  at  last  come  to  sit  at  his  feet  in  the  mansions 
of  gibry ;  which  God  grant  for  His  infinite  mercies  in  Jesus  Christ : 
to  whom,  with  the  Father,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  be  ascribed  all 
honour  and  glory,  worship  and  thanksgiving,  love  and  obedience,  now 
and  for  evermore.    Amen. 

^  [sic  ed.] 


[APPENDIX. 

P.  zxzi... — ^'^  Milton,  who  is  said  to  have  always  admired  Taylor,  and 
whose  zeal  for  toleration  was  as  unlimited  and  as  consistent  as  Taylor's  was*'... 

Compare  Coleridge's  parallel  between  Milton  and  Taylor,  in  his  '  Apologetic 
pre£EUM'  to  '  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter ;' — 

'*  If  CTer  two  gremt  men  might  seem,  during  thieir  whole  lire^  to  haTe  moved  in 
direct  opposition,  though  neither  of  them  has  at  any  time  introduced  the  name  of  the 
other,  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were  they.  The  former  commenced  his  career  by 
attacking  the  Church-liturgy  and  all  set  forms  of  prayer.  The  latter,  but  fiur  more 
iuccessfully,  by  defending  both.  Milton's  next  work  was  then  against  the  prelacy 
and  the  then  existing  Church-goremment — Taylor's  in  Tindication  and  support  of 
them.  Milton  became  more  and  more  a  stem  republican,  or  rather  an  adTooate  for 
that  religious  and  moral  aristocracy  which,  in  his  day,  was  called  republicanism,  and 
which,  cTen  more  than  royalism  itself,  is  the  direct  antipode  of  modem  jacobinism. 
Taylor,  as  more  and  more  sceptical  concerning  the  fitness  of  men  in  general  for 
power,  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the  prerogatires  of  monarchy.  From  Cal- 
Tinism,  with  a  still  decreasing  respect  for  fathers,  councils,  and  for  church-antiquity 
in  genera],  Milton  seems  to  hare  ended  in  an  indifference,  if  not  a  dislike,  to  all  forms 
of  ecclesiastic  gOTemment,  and  to  hare  retreated  wholly  into  the  inward  and  spiritual 
church-communion  of  his  own  spirit  with  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world.  Taylor,  with  a  growing  reverence  for  authority,  an  increasing 
sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  scriptures  without  the  aids  of  tradition  and  the  con- 
sent of  authorised  interpreters,  advanced  as  far  in  his  approaches  (not  indeed  to 
popery,  but)  to  Roman-catholicism,  as  a  conscientious  minister  of  the  English  church 
could  well  venture.  Milton  would  be,  and  would  utter  the  same,  to  all,  on  all  occa- 
sions :  he  would  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Taylor 
would  become  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  he  might  benefit  any ;  hence  he 
availed  himself,  in  his  popular  writings,  of  opinions  and  representations  which  stand 
often  in  striking  contrast  with  the  doubts  and  convictions  expressed  in  his  more  phi- 
losophical works.  He  appears,  indeed,  not  too  severely  to  have  blamed  that  manage- 
ment of  truth  (utam  falntatem  dispensativam)  authorised  and  exemplified  by  almost 
all  the  fathers :  Integrum  ornnino  doetoribus  et  ccetut  christiani  antUtUihtu  tsse,  ut  doloi 
ff€rsent,/aUa  verU  imtermitceant  et  imprimtM  religionit  hastes  fallant,  dummodo  veritatit 
eommodis  et  utUitati  inserviant. 

The  same  antithesis  might  be  carried  on  with  the  elements  of  their  several  inteUec- 
tual  powers.  Milton,  austere,  condensed,  imaginative,  supporting  his  truth  by  direct 
enunciation  of  lofty  moral  sentiment  and  by  distinct  visual  representations,  and  in 
the  same  spirit  overwhelming  what  he  deemed  falsehood  by  moral  denunciation  and 
a  succession  of  pictures  appalling  or  repulsive.  In  his  prose,  so  many  metaphors,  so 
many  allegorical  miniatures.  Taylor,  eminently  discursive,  accumulative,  and  (to 
use  one  of  his  own  words)  agglomcrative ;  still  more  rich  in  images  than  Milton  him- 
self, but  images  of  fancy,  and  presented  to  the  common  and  passive  eye,  rather  than 
to  the  eye  of  the  imagination.  Whether  supporting  or  assailing,  he  makes  his  way 
cither  1^  argument  or  by  appeals  to  the  affections,  unsurpassed  even  by  the  school- 
men in  subtlety,  agility,  and  logic  wit,  and  unrivalled  by  the  most  rhetorical  of  the 
fisthers  in  the  copiousness  and  vividness  of  his  expressions  and  illustrations.    Here 
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Sinaiia,  ii.  236  ;  iiL  306,  6 ;  vi.  25 ; 

X.  628. 
Ancharano  (Petnu  de)  vi.  184. 
Ancima{Augustinut  Trittmpkus  de)  vi  184, 

242,61,455;  ix.  654. 
AndradiuSf  vi.  461. 
Amirewes  {f>p.)  iv.  487 ;  t.  236  ;  vi  165; 

ix.  697 ;  x.  259,  463. 
Andronicus  Rhor,iu$,  x.  107,  496. 
AngtUu  Politiamu,  ix.  231. 
Anicetus,  v.  51.102. 
ArtMtantu,  ix.  323. 
Antelm,  ii.  363 ;  iii  57. 
Anierus,  v.  207. 

Ahthologia,  ii.  508;  iv.  130,  495. 
Anticoton,  viii  461-7,  78. 
Antipaler  Thessalonicevgis,  iv.  244. 
An/iphanes,  ii.  182,  393;  ix.  82. 
Antiphilus,  iv.  257. 

Aniuthenes,  ii.  421  ;  iii.  374  ;  vi.  641. 
Anlouinus,  ahp.  of  Florence,  vi.  188,  250, 

5,  83,  461,  565;  ix.  268,  619;  x.  428. 
(Marc.)  ii.  29,  427  ;  iv.  257  ;  viii 

382  ;  ix.  3}»4. 
Antoniut  {alba*)  ii  400 ;  iii.  81 ;  iv.  259 ; 

vii.  183;  ix.  21. 

Atigustinus,  see  Augustinut, 

Ant/tus,  X.  96. 

jlpollinaris  Sidonius,  see  Sidoniut. 
Apollodorus,  i.  cccxiiiL  ;  iv.  6U. 
Apollonit/tXt  iii.  129. 

Smymavs,  iv,  213, 

ApoUonius,  iv.  529. 

Ai.s/ortfii5,  X.  347. 

Tyaneus,  x.  175. 

Apostolical  catiOTiSf  see  Can&its. 

constilutiotis^  nee  CU'wens  Fowianus, 

Aposfolius  {Michael)  iii  266;  iv.  250,  98, 

527 ;  viii.  265. 
Apfiian, 

De  bell.  civ.  iii.  347;  vii  171 ;  x.  117, 
52,  514,  74. 

hisp.  x.  116. 
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—  ifT.  IX.  53,  290,  880.  98. 
jlpvleittt,  ii.  6 1 6 ;  iii.  (J9 ;  iv.  193 ;  ▼.  337 ; 

ix.  19;  X.  479.609. 
Jquarins  (Matth.)  vi    2*50. 
jtqHiUwt,  iv.  61(> ;  vii.  127. 
jtqmina*  {S,  Thomat) 
Cont.  gent  r.  393. 
Be  rrge  &c.  vL  283. 
De  regiin.  princ.  vL  o39 ;  viii.  480, 1, 3. 
In  Kent.  ir.  Id3;  r.  Ill,  9;  vi.  246; 

TuL  483  ;  X.  130. 
Off*,  de  Corp.  Christ!,  iii.  421 ;  ▼!.  162 ; 

TiiL  209. 
Sunim.  i.  c  Lrxxr,  ccevH. ;  ii.  649  ;  iv. 

40;  Y.    128,  51,  410,  58,  654,  62; 

Ti.  92,  104,  10,  2<i0.  328:  vii.  lOf. 

89.  90.  5«;9,  629 ;  viiL  89 ;  ix.  283, 

435,71,5*2,6. 

2.2«i«,  V.  407,  64;  vl  275;   ix. 

654;  x.  25,  128,  51,  411,  74. 

Opusc.  vi.  516. 

Quodlibet  x.  439. 

In  Joan,  il  656;  vi  209. 

—  1  Cor.  vi.  211,  602. 

—  Hebr.  v.  456. 
Hymn,  ercles.  ix.  540. 
Tab.  awrta  ii»,  vii.  544. 

life  of,  \v.  13. 

Jrntor,  iL  236  ;  viiL  56. 
Jratus,  iL  466  ;  ix.  420. 
Archiffiaamus  (Cuido  de  Saiiso)  vi.  249, 

355 ;  X.  57. 
jfreudiua,  i.  60 ;  v.  295,  547. 
ylrelat.  e/iscc.  epist,  v.  97. 
AreUtuM,  iv.  283. 
Arethtte  CasariensU,  iv.  53  ;  v.  37,  8,  67, 

484;  vii.  62. 
Aretinue  a  GambellUmihus,  ix.  11. 
ArioM  Mimtanus,  iL  505;  ?L  621. 
Aristras,  x.  455. 
ArUtenuM,  v.  552. 
Ari*iidee,  iiL  136;    iv.  296;    viiL   143, 

413. 
Aruto  ChiuSt  iv.  337. 
An»to/.hanes, 

Acharii.  x.  612. 

Av.  iii.  286;  viiL  413. 

Equit.  iL  77. 

Lysistr.  viL  125 

Nub.  iv.  125,  09,  70;  vii.  162,  3. 

Plut  iv.  120,  92,  2i8,  49.  ?«,  83:  v. 
319,  62;  vL  310;  viL  127,  337, 
683;  ix.  331. 

Ran.  iv.  426  ;  x.  594. 

Item  ap.  Athen.  iv.  194. 

Clem.  Alex.  vii.  382. 

Hesych.  iv.  195. 

tchoL  in,  iL  393 ;  iiL  51 ;  viiL  363. 

Aristotle, 

Analyt.  post  vL  106. 

Categ.  vi.  81. 

Top.  iL  103,302;  viL  291;  viiL  531. 

Po«L  ii.  43bs  viL  150. 


Rhet  ii.  377,  89,  437;  iv.  53,  299, 
300,  422,  76,  ()09:  v.  99,  175;  viL 
26,  267;  viiL  348;  ix.  280,  8, 
512;  x.  631. 

De  anim.  vL  77,  91,  2,  129;  viiL  381; 
ix.  185  ;  X.  88. 

—  coelo,  iL  7. 

—  gener.  animal.  viL  259 ;  viiL  545. 

—  hist.  animaL  iv.  192,  365,  88;  vi. 
29;  viiL  18;  ix.  373. 

—  mem  or.  ix.  433. 
Met.^phy8.  iii.  298;  vL  106,  28. 
Mirab.  ausc.  iv.  226,  83. 

Piiys.  ausc.  ii.  7;  vi.  85,  119,  21,  2. 
£th.  Nicom.  iL  26,  30,  5,  7,  325 ;  iiL 
18.  46.  58,  117,  24,  9,  36:  iv.  90, 
202,  379,  80,  629;  viL   160,  2,  6, 
364 :  viiL  368,  80,  6,  435 ;  ix.  xiv. 
51.  80.  121,  51,  203,  19,  38,  80,  1, 
592;  X.  9,  40,  1,  90,1,  233,  321, 
496,  523,  84.  98,  6*22,  31,9,  44,  6. 
Eudem.  iv.  202 ;  ix.  286. 
Magn.  mor.  viii.  264,  537  ;  ix.  121,631. 
Polit.L16;  V.  175;  viiL  415;  ix.287, 
90,  403;  X.  57,  249,  306,  411,  57, 
631. 
See  also  iL  388,  97,  727 ;  iii.  200 ;  iv. 
203  ;  ix.  547  ;  x.  396,  490. 
ArmofhanuSt  vi.  24. 
Armenian  liturgy^  see  Litu'gy, 
Arm  ilia  aurea  \auct.  Earth,  Fumo*)  vL 

236. 
Arnaldut  Ferroniue,  x.  208. 
Arnauld,  vii.  14. 
Amobius,  iv.  52,  90 ;  vL  474 ;  viL  288, 

307.25;  ix.  448.62. 
Arnoldus  Camotensis,  abbas  Bona-vattie, 
ii.  485,  643,  702;   iiL  218;  vL  194, 
379.  518;  viL  198. 

de  villa  nova,  x-  399. 

Arrian,  see  Epictetu*. 

Arriut  Menander,  see  Menander, 

Arsenitte,  ii.  610. 

Artemidorut,  ii.  8;  iv.  113. 

Asconitu  Pedianus,  viii.  412;  x.  57,  589. 

Asterius,  vii.  203 ;  ix.  4o7. 

Athanasius,  S. 

ApoL  ad  Const.  iL  428:  v.  488;  x. 
191,  224. 

—  de  fuga  sua,  x.  422. 

—  cnntr.  Arian.  L  34;  v.  113,  206 ;  x. 
254,  433. 

gent  V.  41;  vL  217,  395,  405, 

638,  9  ;  ix.  428, 600. 
.— -  oinn.  haer.  i.  cxliii,  rrciiL 
De  incarn.  iL  148;  vL  395,  414,  86. 

—  pass,  et  cruce  Dom.  ii.  614,  703. 

—  sent  Dionys.  viii.  628. 

—  virginitate,  vi.  671. 
Disp.  contr.  Arium,  vL  115. 
Epist  ad  Dracont  ix.  89 ;  x.  432. 
Epict  iii.  366;    v.  404;    vL 

395,  414,  645 ;  ix.  603. 
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EpUt  ad  Serap.  il  666 ;  tL  S4,  414, 
16,112;  X.  442. 

de  conciL  Nicjm.  ix.  596,  618. 

nynod.  v.  459;  x.  224,  444. 

— —  Liberii  ad  Athan.  t.  466. 

Exliort.  ad  mon.  tL  393;  ix.  608. 

Hiau  Arian.  v.  169,  75,  221;  x.  215, 
422. 

In  •  Omnia  mihi*  &c.  ix.  5%. 

Quxsu  ad  Antioch.  iil  262;  it  71; 
y.  327;  vii.  317,412;  x.  191. 

^  in  p«s.  X.  371. 

Quod  dus  &c  V.  3^ 

KeliiL  hypocr  Melet  ri.  155. 

Serm.  de  ti.  Virg.  x.  213. 

Synopft.  S.  Script.  ▼.  64;  ix.  412. 

Vit.  S.  Anion,  ii.  219,  632;  iil  28; 
vil  431  ;  ix.  274,365. 
Jthen^uM,  i.  85.  95;  ii.  485.  511,  33.  5, 

6U;  iii.  123;  iv.  90.  137,88.93—7, 

2(  2.  3,  32,  4,  46,  55,  613,  48 ;   ix. 

200;  X.  402. 
jltkenagi^at,   ii.  47,  131.  55.  226,  393, 

455;  vi.    138;   viiL  265;  ix.  4i8;  X. 

14  5.41*. 
Jttallotei  {Mirhael)  x.  627. 
j§mguitana  exm/euio^  \L  343;  vii.  327. 
Jiug.  conjes^umis  apologia,  xi,  196. 
Augustine t  S. 

Ad  Boiiit.  cent  2  epp.  Pelag.  iL  261 ; 
vu.  311,  506;  viii.  37,  90. 

Coitr.  Adiin.  vi.  152,215,611;  Tiii. 
110.251;  ix.461. 

—  advers.  leg.  &c\  ix.  358. 

—  Crescon.  ii.  245 ;  r.  53,  222,  528  ; 
vi.  313:  X.  217. 

—  epp.  Parnien,  i.  26 ;  ii.  585 ;  iii. 
3.J1;  iv.  670;  via.  158;  ix.  36;  x. 
223.  70,311. 

—  Faust.  Man.  v.  502  ;  vi.  16,  63. 137, 
52, 205.  588,  611.  20 ;  viii.  23,  188 ; 
ix.  215.  359,  62,  453;  x.  154,  333, 
6.  5K  412,613,  35. 

—  Kundam.  v.  510,  7,  9;  vl  380;  ix. 
652. 

—  (iaudcnt.  x.  97. 

—  Juliwn.  ii.  261.  2;  vi.  403;  TiL 
252,  78.  89,  31 1,  32,  90  ;  viii.  90. 

op.  iinperf.  vii.  523 ;  viii.  90. 

—  litt.  Petil.  v.  31,  53,  528,  9,  646, 
69;  n.  343,  99;  ix.  606. 

—  Maviinin.  vi.  61,  115,  359;  ix.  602. 
De  actis  cum  Felice  Man.  v.  105. 

—  apon.  clirist.  v.  17,  466  ;  x.  422. 

—  bnpt.  c.  Don.  i.  4}),  50  ;  v.  17,  32,  40, 
173,  396,  7,  42.0,  -U,  5f,  00,636,  51, 
6.  66;  vi.  219,  22,  342,  3,  93,  44>0, 
IS,  9,  27;  vii.  453;  viii.  514;  x. 
12. 

—  bono  conj.  ii.  357 ;  iv.  208 ;  Tii. 
176;  X.  36,437. 

—  viduit.  v.  441  ;  vi.  398,  401 ;  ix. 
609;  X.  114,438. 


De  catecli.  md.  ii.  234;  x.  223. 

—  ciT.  Dei,  L  35;  IL  326,  674;  in. 
23.  149;  IT.  42,  59,  274;  t.  203, 
363,  414,  8,  54,  9,  84,  552;  vi  53, 
71,  197,  462,  556,  7,  8;  tiL  243, 
312,566;  Tiii  3«*,42,  186:  ix.  293, 
381,  95.  400.  1,  3,  48.  52,  89;  x. 
90,  1.4,  7,  181.91,  3,299. 

—  conflict.  Tilt,  et  Tit.  x.  1 24. 

—  conj.  adttlt.  L  53 ;  iiL  59 ;  ix. 
213.8. 

—  consent  mug.  it  605 ;  ti,  400, 
10,612;  ix.579. 

—  continent  Tit  365.  70.  1. 

—  corrept.  et  jpuL  t.  142;  Tii.  162. 

—  cur.  pro  mort.  iL  482 ;  iT.  303 ;  tI 
552. 

—  decern  chordis,  ix.  4^6. 

—  doctr.  CLriaU  t.  17.  414,  23.  7; 
Ti.  62.  153.  211,  2,  341,  5,  4410.  5, 
31.  589,  603;  tuL  26;  ix.  <».  609, 
81. 

—  duab.  anim.  x.  518. 

—  es^ent  divin.  Ti.  109. 

—  fide  ad  Petnim,  x.  438. 
contc  Maiiich.  x.  549. 

—  fid.  et  opp.  T.  6 1 7. 
-  Hymb.  TiL  610:  ix.  428. 


tL  215,  7.  610.34,  41. 


—  Gen.  ad  lit  t.  425 ;  tL  121 ;  ix. 
454 ;  X.  627. 

—  gest.  Pelajf.  viL  523. 

—  grat  Christ,  et  pecc  orig.  t.  431 ; 
vii   175,  523;  viii  398. 

—  lijpres.  iL  233;  iiL  262;  t.  196, 
393;  vi.  213.  4,  899,  624,  5;  viL 
317;  ix.  354. 

—  lib.  arbitr.  viL  817. 

• etgr-it.  iL  211. 

—  mendac.  iv.  6i7  ;  x.  87,  108, 
,—  niirab.  8.  script,  viii.  403. 

—  raorr.  eccL  ii.  218;  vL  215,  609; 
vii.  303. 

—  nat  et  grat  vii.  523. 

—  niipt  et  concup.  iL  238  ;  Tii.  289, 
339,  523. 

—  8  Dulc.  qq.  tL  197,  556. 

—  op.  nionach.  v.  2()P,  15. 

—  pecc.  merit,  et  remiss,  ii.  210,  66; 
T.  576;  viL  31,  559,  66;  viiL  90; 
X.  553,  9. 

—  poBiiit.  ii.  112. 

vt  r.  et  fa  Is.  viL  62,  3,  429. 

—  priedesl.  vii.  558. 

—  pudicil.  X.  108. 

—  .sancta  virginit.  iL  481  ;  iii.  56;  x. 
42  K 

—  serm.  Dom.  iv.  71;  TiL  93,  394; 
ix  593;  x.  126. 

—  sobrieiate,  x.  632. 

—  Rpir.  et  lit  iL  299:  vii.  31,  53:  X. 
643. 

—  symbcio,  ?iL  119;  ix.  651. 
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DeTrinitate,  L  47;  il  195,  65S;  r, 
SI  ;  vi.  44.  482,  592;  viii.  31;  iz. 
4;S6,  635,  42 ;  x.  836. 

—  Tera  religione,  vi.  91,  462;  ix. 
579. 

—  Tisit  infirm,  vi.  260. 

—  unico  bapt.  c.  Petil.  vi.  369. 

—  unitate  eccl.  v.  415,  93 ;  yL  180, 
373,  9,  405.  6. 

—  mil.  cred.  v.  410. 

Confess,  ii.  476,  691;    iiu   157,  297; 

iv.  72,  186,  254,  414;  t.  214,  414. 

546;  vii.  167,  9;  viil  63,  216;  ix. 

XV  675,  6;  X.  195,  515. 
Encbirid.  Ii.  210;  iiL  150,  7;  ▼.  484; 

Ti.  197,  555;    vii   101,  10,  2,  70, 

402,  48,  558. 
Hjrpognost  vii.  313,  9 ;  x.  560. 
Lib.  83  qusstt.  vi.  55;  vii.  117. 
MediL  vii.  429. 
Pftalm  c.  p.  Don.  t.  294,  463 ;  viL  95, 

6.  8;   viii.  31,  2;-  ix.  366,  79,  413, 
687;  X.  106,18. 

Qq.  in.  Hept.  iv.  626 ;  vi.  63. 
Qusstt  in  Matth.  v.  519. 

—  vet.  et  nov.  T.  v.  48,  98,  126,  644, 
6:  vi.  458;  viiL  315;  ix.  413;  x. 
376.  427. 

Retract,  ii.  718;  t.  484,  529;  vii.  23; 

X.  7,  99. 
Scala  paradisi,  vi.  518. 
Soliloq.  vii.  63,  162. 
Enarr.  in  p5s.  ii.  220,  432,  80 ;  iii.  60, 

425;  iv.25;  v.  41,  338,  410,45,  84, 

66  >;  vi.  60,  152,  66,  205,  11.  40;j, 

549,  57,  92,  602;  vii.  155,  94,  392; 

viih    15,    110,   225,  314;    ix.   445, 

687:  X.  176,309,41,3. 
In  S.Joan,  evang.  ii.  185,  286,  432, 

611.  77,  702;  v.  17,  21,  265,463. 

621,2,  6;  vi.  31,5,  8,9,66.  72,3. 

82.  3,   116,  314,  77,  408,   10,  62. 

6(3;  vii.  523,  62;  viii.  16,  7,  23, 

80,  44,  111,  4,  239;  ix.  611,  5,8; 

X.  90,  316. 
epp.  V.  29,  467,  636;  vii.  114; 

ix.  604. 

—  ep.  ad  Rom.  vii.  408. 
Gal.  V.  51. 

Epistt.  i.  46 ;  ii.  1 12,  430,  41,  84, 545. 
616,  39,  53;  iii.  134,  45;  iv.  284; 
V.  37,  66,  8,  89,  151,  66,  206,  14, 
22.  41,  3,  92,  3,  4,  863.  429,  50,  84, 
517,  28,  9,  30,  1,  624.  64;  vi.  17, 
26,  82,  98,  134,  51,  326,  31,  543, 
89.611,  32;  vii.  30,  5,  114,31.0,97. 
400,  85,  558;  viiL  90,  110,  47,  9, 
6.1.  84.  5,  9.  92,  221,  518,57;  ix, 
208,  430,  62,  6,  77,  552,  603.  18, 
93;  X.  7.  8.  97,  103,  16,  53.  206,  17, 
21,  53,  62,  302,  41.  4,  5,  53,  8,  60, 

7,  408,  88,  46,  9,  50,  76,  7,  95,  9, 
628. 


Homil.  L.  ii.  112,  384,649;  iii.  372; 

vi.  517;  vii.  101,  14,  5,  9,  202,  83, 

472;  viii.  200,  1,  2,  15. 
Sermones,  iii.  65,  168,  89,366;  iv.  15, 

115,   418;  V.  37,  98;  vi.  192,  429, 

49,  539,  58;  vii.  85,  101,  <i9,  487; 

viii.  205  ;  ix.  650 ;  x.  328,  36. 

—  ad  fr.  in  erem.  ii.  226,  466 ;  vL 
401;  viii.  35,  274,376. 

De  divers,  iv.  149;  vi.  58;  viii.  195. 

—  poenit.  i.  14:  ii.  355  ;  vii.  115,  206; 
23,  9,  31. 

—  tempore,  ii.  614,  90,  709;  iii.  872 ; 
V.  371,  2,  449;  vii.  31,  197,  221,  5, 
345,  50,  436;  viii.  181 ;  ix.  650. 

—  verb.  Dom.  iU.  25 ;  vi.  108,  219 ; 
vii.  199;  viii.  136,  70,  89,  239. 

apo5tt  ii.  424:  v.  541,  3;  vi. 

72,  86,  552:  vii.  -253,  317,  9,  558; 
viii.  90,  185;  X.  114. 
Item  ap.  Bedam,  viii.  22,  9. 

Gratian.  in  deer.  vii.  455;  vfiL 

15.40,  149;  ix.  693;  x.  108,  371. 
See  also  vii.  132;  x   34,71. 

life  of,  ii.  695. 

{Antonius)  x.  179. 

TriuwphuSt  see  Anrmieu 

Aulas  Gellius,  i.  4,  16;  ii.  11.  7,  75,  6, 
119,  22,  51,  224,  317,  22,  81,  93, 
427,  46,  51,  61,  519,  24,  48,  64,  683, 
721 ;  iv.  29,  89,  116,  39,  225,  65,  78, 
96,  300,  7,  15.  607;  v.  351 ;  vii.  6V, 
92,  5,  283.  383;  viii.  336.  553;  ix. 
23.  4,  9,  289,  313,  5;  x.  63,  84,  94.  9, 
134,  43,  7,  213,  470,  1,  98,  9,  575, 
627. 

Aurelius  Victor,  see  Vtrtor. 

Atuonius,  iii.  71  ;  iv.  556  ;  vii.  61 ;  viiL 
391,  408;  ix.  674;  x.  172,  204,  494. 

Arentinug,  vi.  464,  73,  615,  42;  x.  201, 
8,  374. 

Aver  roes,  iv.  444;  vi.  166;  x.  631. 

Avianui,  viii.  503;  x.  575,  658. 

Atficenna,  ix.  373. 

Avienus,  or  Avianus,  q.  v. 

Avitits,  abp.  of  Vienna,  vii.  12,  9. 

Ayala,  X.  141. 

Azorius,  vi.  211,  69,  81,  2,  458;  viii. 
479 ;  ix.  432. 


Backai  (rabbi)  x.  53. 
Bacon  (lord)  i.  Lrxvi. 

(Roger)  ix.  298. 

Bagot,  vii.  14. 
Baillei,  v.  353. 
Balduinus,  v.  445;  \i.  459;  yii.  343;  ix. 

vi. 
Baldus,  i.  16;    ix.   11;    X.  140,  50,  69, 

3(>2.  3,  453,  6  k 
Baleui,  vi.  9 ;  x.  430. 
BaUamon,  i.  18  ;  v.  113,  42,  60,  298,  552. 

83,  664;  vi.  445;  viii.  179;  ix.  358, 


eedxsw 


»l.  ^ 
#rfTw>  z.  97.  479.  »1,  €S$. 

Mmtertft  f^p  i  X.  2tl. 
jWe>  ( timmimm-mt}  v.  47t. 

MmrrUf]  x.  If9. 

^•r^«.  ir.  139.  ftIC  193^,  232,  M. 

Kms.)  Arw^.  vi  S7S.  «9. 
iL  412,  dte,  91.  «5I.  U;  it. 
♦^4.  ▼.  179,  %i,  90.  2S*,  4M.  7,  7*-7. 
U,9.  i^\  C:  ri.  141.  91,  442.  a,  57* 
CI.  7i.  ^as.  €U.  42;  TiL  2S0:  Tiii. 
4«4,  C  82.  ^46;  is.  64,  C96:  x 
]!  I.  200,  20,  as,  ^  302,  1^  i^  76, 
429. 
J9^i  arfiai,  tL  49. 

V,  iL  M:  IT.  411:  rin.  199. 
I  (JL  JuMva).  viL  274. 
BmrtJUims.  i  16;  z.  461,  64^  616. 
Mmrtiett,  iv.  17X 

^dimmit.  ad  fiL  fpir.  ir.  289. 

Adr.  KiiMND.  ▼.  271,  418;  %l  402, 6; 

U.611,  4,5. 
Can.  poenit.  U.  862. 
Cofi*L  oMHuut.  ii  122,  861 ;  X.  228. 
I>ehapl.i84;  a  648;  viL  866;  viS. 

167.  80. 
^  fide,  Ti  174,  893.  486;  ix.  606. 
-~  horn,  struct.  Hi.  128. 

—  Spir.  t.  i-  4^;  ii.  2416.  42-5;  ▼. 
240.  482.  6.S3 ;  vi  42.  1 15,  427,  SO, 
62*2;  ix.  6U2i  x   336 

—  vrra  virgin,  i.  17 ;  x  422- 
EpigTam.  iL  26. 

Epp.  canoo.   vi.   189;    riii.   179,  80, 

'^O;.  4M2:  ix.  2.3:  x   481. 
HomiL  in  Hrzam.  iv.  223;    v.  417; 

viii.  373. 
PM.  ii.  242, 396 ;  vi.86;  viiL  16; 

ix.  9:  X.  412.  3. 
de  diver*,  ii.  146.  884.  42k  87; 

iil    170.  305;  iv.  ]2i.  436,  62.  81  ; 

V.  4M),  658.  67;  vL  399;  viL  183, 

94;  viii.  215,  81;  ix.  633;  x.  412, 

632. 
Comment,  in  Ksal  it  614. 
In  aliquot  script  loc  vi.  211.  600. 
Moral.  vL  43.  52,  174,  8s^3,  5.  666; 

vil  855 ;  ix.  599. 
Reg.  brev.  iii.  209  ;  iv.  279,  »05;  vi 

21 1.  3r.4.  603  ;  vii.  88.  95,  355.  416. 

8;    viii.   138,  257;   ix.  606,  7;    z. 

282.562.131. 
—  fu«.  ii.  172;  viL  34,  183,448;  ix. 

312;  X.  477. 
Epimt  i.  28;  vi.  85.  893.  457,  497; 

viii.  184;  ix.  184,  633,  6;  x  302. 
See  aUo  x.  16. 
—  lUurgtf  iff,  see  LUurgy. 


416l 


(7;  tL  129;  TO. 
§7.486,91,5,1, 


6l2.6Zi,  7,8L 
iemcx26a. 
ix.  146L 

r  d^)  vi  21,  201. 

BmU.  it.  6i  Jl 


aad  fletthrr^M    697. 
r,  vl  276;  Tin-  479. 

l>r  f«o  MMC  5.  C5,  818,  661,  611, 8 ; 

liL  263. 
Bx>s.  reek*.  5. 481, 692, 684;  iiL263: 

T.  8r!.8aL 
la  Gca.  X  668w 

—  Exod.  Ti  71 ;  iz.  418L 
~  Sam  X  19L 

—  Cant.  T.  4ft9.' 

—  S.  Mmk.  a  I96L 

—  S.  hmc  ii  662,  4:  T.  42,  60L 

—  SLJoaa.iL  286;  It.  71. 

—  Act.  T.  486. 

—  1  Cor.  T.  676;  Ti  27. 

—  S.  Jac  vii  147. 
HomiL  ri  116.609. 

Belgiem  rmmftum,  vn.  8C9L 
BeUmrmim. 
I      Ap.>log.  Ti  279,  601 ;    Tiii  466,  79, 
I  80,1.3.7. 

Contr.  Pan-l.  vi.  281.  368 ;  TiiL  476,  7. 
Resp.  ad  apol.  vi  284. 
De  airisa.  graL  vi  244;  Tii  84,  9,  92, 
6.  101.6,  312,29. 

—  bip:.  vl  669. 

—  b«iu  opp.  X  383,  4. 

—  cler.   VI.  278,  332 ;    viii  474 ;    x 
3V2. 

—  concill.  et  eccles.  t.  453,  5,  8,  81 ; 
vi  3*»8,  60 — 4,  426. 

—  concill.  auct.  v.  452 ;  vi  187,  866* 
460.5. 

—  confirm.  tL  563. 

—  culto  sanctL  vi.  267,  434,  6b,  5G8 ; 
ix  619. 

—  eccL  mil  vi.  343,  51,  73. 

—  effect.  Mcr.  Ti  466. 
»  imag.  vi  216.  609,  14,  6,  21,  6,  9, 

32.6;  ix  4*29.  30. 

—  indulg.  vi  189,  91.  234,  40,  535. 

—  ju»tif.  V.  407;  vi  271. 

—  laic.  V.  376.419. 
^  matrim.  t.  250. 

—  mi8«a.  vi  128,  212. 

—  monachis,  x  475. 

—  noit.  eccL  t.  492,  8 ;  vi  6,  375,  7 ; 
viii.  388. 

—  off*  chr.  princ  ti.  278. 

—  poenit.  vi.  4  9,  504.  30. 

—  pontit  nun.  y.  420,  64«  73, 8, 9, 81 ; 
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Ti  221,  80,  1,  869,  457,  65;   tiU. 
4759,  85 ;  x.  200. 

—  purgat  vi.  244,  6,  546,  63;  Til 
544:  ix.  180,696. 

—  rrliq.  »anitL  v.  502,  637. 

—  »mcrain.  vi.  132,  244. 

—  tacr.  euch.  vi.  6.  15,  6,  21,  3,  4,  9, 
83,  4,  7,  40,  2,  5,  7,  50-7,  fcJJ,  9, 
72-7,  81,  «.  9,  90,  J05,  12-7,  20, 
5  9,  39,  40,  5,  50,  5,  63,  201,  464, 
81,56H,  73.  9,  80,  91. 

—  sciipt.  eccl.  V.  419,  91 ;  U.  601. 

—  verb.  Dei,  v.  486;  tL  329,  90-411, 
61.7. 

Btmbus,  vi.  258. 

Benedirto  {Betudirhis  de)  vL  461. 

BenedirtMS  (f/ut/.)  x.  3o7. 

Btt.no  {card.)  vi  4(>4. 

BeMtirak,  iii.  269. 

B*t*tUy,  iL  534 :  V.  23  ;  vii.  288. 

Btrrttgnmdt  ▼.  37. 

Beremgaritu,  vi.  93 

BtrevgostMs,  x.  263. 

Bernard,  S. 

Uomil. 

de  advent  ii.  629 ;  vi.  192,  538. 

—  Salve  Reg.  ix.  413. 

—  hiide  Viri?.  matr.  ii.  54. 

—  vigil,  nativ.  Dom.  vii.  23. 

—  nativ.  Dom.  viii.  137. 

—  epiph.  Dom.  iL  86. 

—  doniin.  i  port  8vam  epiph.  viL  312. 

—  convera.  S.  Pauli,  vii.  105. 

—  ccen.  Dum.  ii.  *234,  48 ;  v.  61,  379 ; 
viL  105;  viii.  30,  225. 

'—  renurr.  Dom.  v.  5U8;  vii.  316;  ix. 

516;  X.554. 
m^  ahcenR.  Dom.  iv.  \S%. 

—  ff»l.  Kf.  Paul,  et  Petr.  vii.  392. 

—  domin.  vi.  post  pavcba,  viiL  133. 

—  onm.  sanctt.  v.  484. 

—  vigil.  S.  Andr.  ii.  487. 

De  divera.  i.  cjUU.  eeciv.;  ii.  108;  iii. 

11,60;  iv.  281;  v.  529;  viii  103, 

274;  X.  691. 
Panr.  aerm.  iL  384. 
In  pa.  xc.  vi.  36;  viii.  168. 
In  cant  canticc.  ii.  121,  475,  633;  vi. 

71;  vii.  5.>;  viii.  114,  50,  3l8;  ix. 

31;  X.  438,573. 
Epistt  ii.  168;  iv.  157,  8;  T.485;  Ti. 

12:  vii.  319;   viii.  108,  327,  8;  x. 

191. 
De  anima,  viL  264. 

—  conaid.  iv.  2K9,  90  •"  v.  203. 

—  conven.  x.  416,  22. 

—  grat  X-  5.i3. 

—  iiiiA.  dom.  ix.  3,  8,  12,  6,  8,  32. 

—  ord.  vit.  iL  122. 

—  paaa.  dom.  ii.  629:  x.  192. 

—  pnecept.  &c.  iiL  22;  vii.  101  ;  viiL 
J27.  453;  ix.  64,  130,  43;  x.  17, 
81»  281,  532. 


Vit  S.  Malacb.  ii.  47 ;  ▼.  124,  617, 55 ; 

viii.  194,  6ii9, 
See  also  viii.  186. 
Bemardine^  vi  255. 
Be. tra»,  si  19,  112. 
Besiarion  {card.)  vi.  481. 
let. e  {M  Pierre  de)  vL  5  ;  ix.  vUL 
Beuther,  x.  141. 
Beret  idgCt   v.  90;    ix.  358. — See  Sjfno* 

dicuH. 
Bexa,  iL  114;  vL  18,52;  x.  201. 
Bidemhai  hius,  ix.  vu 

biel  {Oabnel)  ii.  189;   iiL  414;  v.  376; 
vL  5,  21,  4,  58,  201,  31,  4b3,  5;i5,  73; 
viL  ;}18;  ix.  bl9. 
Billitts,  viiL  121,8;  ix.  677. 
BiUon  {bp)jL  199. 
hiuet,  viii.  487. 

Bingham,  i.  ccjliii,  iiL  389  ;  iv.  546 ;  v. 
241,  432,  545;  vi.  426  ;  vii  159;  ix. 
675. 
Biniui,  V.  456. 

Biugraf.h.  hritann.  i.  eclxxxviii, 
Biott,i.  77  ;  viL  i:iO. 
BUutares  (Matth.)  x.  627. 
bUtensii  {Petrut)  v.  216, 7;  viii.  62, 112, 

228;   X.  142. 
Biotidel,  vL  131 ;  viiL  305,  IS. 
BloudiUt  vi.  015;  ix.  096. 
Blo.iust  viii.  239. 
BoceiuM,  X.  141. 
BicheU,  V.  6'i8.  53,  8. 
Bodinus,  iL    17;    v.  261;   viiL  491;  x. 

140,  1,  $19,  588. 
Boeder,  viii  42. 

ho,thiiu,  iL  222;   iiL  26,  49;  iv.  203, 
24;  vL  126  i  viL  914,  522;  viii  119, 
3;3;  ix.  311;  x.  617. 
liohem.  ChroH.  iiL  70. 
Boiieaut  i.  cLii. 

iiolland,  Actai  *>%.  u,  318,  515,  90,  606, 
10,  22,  77,  89;  iiL  66.  409;  iv.  209, 
82,  303,  4*.:0;  ViiL  63,  226;  ix.274; 
X.  190. 
Bologneti  (Albertut)  x.  529. 
Boiton,  {sir  B.)  x.  576. 
LoHOcina,  v.  618. 
bunar$ciue,  viii.  462,  4,  76. 
Bonaventure. 

De  pruf.  rel.  viii.  188. 

In  sent  v.   662;  vL   165,  231,  497  | 

viL  5.:9,  62;  ix.  546;  X.  427,  i99. 
Medit  viL  Cbr.  iii.  295. 
Psalt.  b.  virg.  vL  259. 
Spec,  anini.  x.  599. 
See  aUo  ii.  177. 
Bonjinitu,  iv.  6.c7. 
Uonifare  {pope)  li.— ▼.  475,  85. 

VIII.— viiL  527. 

Bvnney,  i.  (life)  pabaim. 
Boquinus,  vi.  :  7. 
kotco  {Joannes  a)  v.  611. 
Bosquierus,  ii  6u8. 
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Souehrr,  x.  200. 

Bocimx,  ir.  81  :   v.  21. 

Bractom,  x.  57>5. 

Bra  f  war  din,  vii.  328. 

Bramkall  vtii    A0\  18. 

Brand,  iv.  72;  x.  231. 

Brassa  ol,  iiL  1 3.1,  (>i8. 

Brerel'it  vi.  6t,  5. 

Breviarium  romanuw^  X.  240. 

Brian\ony  vi.  4a. 

Biid^euxUer,  vi.  280. 

Brckeiby.  L  cxriii. 

Bromi,atd^  \.  96. 

BroMgktom.  iv.  479. 

ifrM/<t«  (W/a,  X-  201. 

BrnyeriNus^  X.  402. 

BMthanoHf  iiL  4-'>2. 

Bm.iata,  r.  54;  riL  213;  viiu  537;  x. 

57. 
BuUtus,  vl  8?. 

/^ii//  (6;?  )  i.  cxrii. ;  ii.  520,  31  ;  v.  399. 
BuUarium,  vL  5  lO.  2 ;  viii.  465,  636. 
BuUihger,  viiL  203. 
But, hard,   V.    197,    211;    vi.  234,  498, 

523;  viii.  493;  x.  414,82,93. 
Burgos  de  Paz,  x.  i38. 
Burleigh  {lord)  viii   469. 
Burnet,  i.  crcHL;  iv.  285;  viL  310. 
Burttm  (Robert)  ix.  254. 
J^M/^r   (6;;)  i.  rxriii. ;  iv.  373;    V.  260; 

vi.  61,302.7.  18;  x.  135. 
BujTtorf,  i.  ccxtp. ;  iv.  336,  623;  vl  652; 

viii.  313.  421;  X.  162. 
Bzoiius,  V.  500,  8. 

Cahasilas,  L  45 ;   v.  616 ;    vi.  43,  549; 

viii.  ^8. 
Cteiar{Jul)\.  10.95. 
CiTsarius  Arclat.  vii.  101,  9,  12—8,  35. 
CWiius,  ill.  266. 
La  elan  {card.)  iii.  262  ;  v.  336;  vi.  24, 

31.  70,  201,  54,  331,  66,  52.{,  6,  7,  7*, 

603,  ,i5.  7;  viii.  312,  8;  ix.  619;  x. 

31,431,  6,  46. 
Caiux,  vii.  16  I. 
Caltjctus  (Georg.)  x.  419. 
tallitiiachut,  iii.  343. 
Caln.et.  vii.  23. 
Calri/i,  i.  rj  j-j-mi.,  rrcrii.  ;  v.  544,  632,  64 ; 

vi.   U,  50  i;    vii.  5t3,  4,  65;   ix.  183; 

X.  21,4. 
Calvorius,  ix.  463. 

Cambray  {card  </)  see  Cameracentis, 
Can„ien,  iii.  431;   v.  237  ;  X.  l40. 
Cameraven  is,  see  Aliaco. 
Ca>i,e>arius,  iii.   271,  6,  92;    viiL    143, 

4  02. 
Cottiers,  sec  P/ta'ortnus, 
Catii/  anus,  vi.  !i7. 
Caiti/nan,  v.  486. 
Caninius,  ii.  6()1. 

Ca/-o/M  «;>o«/.  ii.  357,  62,  431.  87;  v.  89, 
134,  44,  8,  53—9,  64,  70,  80—5,  209, 


89,  97,  438;  TiiL  4R0;  ix.  89.  85«. 
95.  457 ;  x.  326,  84,  47,  71,  405, 92. 
Caiutns  sf  eh.  ef  Emgiamd,  vi.  182,  33^; 
Viii.  469 ;  x.  446. 

eastern  chmrch,  ▼.  49l 

Cantipraianiu,  \l  388,  5o6 ;  iiL  881 ;  ir. 

282. 
Cauti/jrafewsis  (  Martbuu)  viii.  520l 
Canms  {MeUhior)  v.  456,  5C7  ;  vi.  6,  22, 
201,  23.  75.  329,  35,  463,  531,  61,  74» 
614;  ix.  446,560;  x.  44a. 
CanuU^  ii  321. 
Capurare,  vi.  160. 
Capixtiano,  vi.  461. 
Ca/4tolihHS,  il  590;    iv.  7\  616;  viiL 

335.  40:>:  ix.  393;  x.  152. 
Carrinus,  it  167. 
(ardan,  ix.  273.  659;  x.  196. 
Ctueiius,  X.  2«>0. 
Cation,  x.  251. 
Cantinus,  x.  31. 

Carolus  Magnus,  see  Ckarlemagm, 
Carphyliies,\\\\.  181. 
Carratiza,  v.  454;  vL  188,  5?X, 
Carretus  {Luduv.)  vi.  627  ;  ix.  447. 
('arte,  x.  xrio.  ci.  r.  jcviu 
Carihusianus,  v.  336. 
Cartwriuht,  x.  201. 
Casaubon,  iv.   159;  v.  298;  vL  501,  2; 

viii.  487. 
Ca^atider,  i.  47,  8;  iv.  201  ;  v.  662,  4; 
vi.  28,  209,   U,  2,  528,  95,  7,  9.  620, 
31  ;  ix.  435,  49,  539,  40—8;  x.  383, 
415. 
Cassen4tnt,  vi.  207,  82. 
Capstan,  ii.  121,  2,  40.  442,  75,82.  585, 
633;  iii.   14,  70,  331;  iv.  83,  156.7, 
69.  518,  670;    v.   245;    vi.  82,  512; 
vii.  440,  651 ;  X.  106,  344-6,  52,  3. 
Cassiodore. 

liist.  trip.  iii.  137;  v.  59.  94,  6.   100, 
13,  3(».  9,  40,  4,  6,  7,  63,  6.  9.  21  f, 
5,  329,  50  ;  vL  603  ;    viii.  348,  492  ; 
X.  418.  32. 
In  |)&».  ii.  275  ;  iv.  395. 
Var.  viii.  5o5 ;  ix.  898 ;  X.  178,  9,  82, 
211,  2,516,656. 
Castro  {Alph.  a)  i.  rltii.  ;  v.  479,  FO  ;  vu 
139,  5\i,  203,  328,  9,  535.  44,  6,59, 
65,  81;  ix.  299,445;  x.  12,85. 

{Paul.de)  X.  173. 

Castro- f^alao  (  Ferd.  de)  ix.  137. 
Catei  hLittfus  liacov.  vii.  71. 

Trident,  vi.  256. 

Catena  {GiruL)  viii.  465. 

Cathaiiiius  {Ambrosiui)  vL  44;  vii.  258, 

6-2,  3;J0  ;  ix.  430. 
Cato,  ii.  224.  381,  451,  524  ;^x.  801  ; 

X.  521. 
Catullus,  iii.  91  ;  iv.  213.  21  ;  vl  128; 
viii.  121,402,49;  ix.  289, 374;   x.494. 
Canssiti,  i.  Ixfxtn. ;  iii.  12,  60  ;  iv.  254,  9; 
vi  643;  viii.  99,209,419. 
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r«,  11.525;  V.  547;  vi.  276. 
Cedremtts,  n.  146,  593,  611 ;  t.  352,  506 ; 

ix.  Irt2.  694. 
Celestimu,  see  Coflestinut, 
OllensU  (PrtruM)  vii».  351. 
Cnwrnan^nis,  See  Hildehertui. 
Censorinutf  \.  5. 
Cervanteg,  X.  6P0. 
Chtrremcn^  ii.  445. 
Ckalriditu,  ii.  6,  85  ;  ix.  158. 
CkalroronttyUn,  iii.  317;  vi.  565;  X.  491. 
Ckoldee  Partiphrattt  viii.  508;    ix.  jrtit., 

413;  X   71. 
Ckarlemaf[ne,  ii.  336:  vi.  154;  viil  90; 

ix.  4.-S9;  X  97,261,478,591. 

life  of,  vi.  614. 

Charl^M  r.  viii.  469. 

(hnrl,ton,  vii   132. 

Chartarius,  x  3H4. 

CAnircrr,  vii.  383.  421. 

ChemHitius,  vi.  198,  259,  379,  504. 

Chilliitgworth,  iv.  395,  673 ;  vi  446. 

Chokier,  x.  126. 

Cknutoviut,  V.  491. 

Ckrysippiu,  ii.  8  ;  x.  322. 

Chrysofogus.  viii.  129,  30,  357 ;  ix.  651. 

Chry»Mtom  {S.) 

Adv.  gent  x.  302. 

Catech.  ad  ill  am.  viii.  44. 

De  providentia,  x.  477. 

—  retip.  Sever,  viii.  323. 

—  aacerd.  i.  3t,  41  ;  ii.  298,  321  ;  iv. 
82,  626:  v.  18.  166,  331;  x.  116, 
80,  1,496. 

—  conipuuci.  ad  Stelech.  iii.  320 :  viii. 
378. 

—  virjrin.  ix.  485. 

Liber,  Quod  Chri»tiia  est  Dens,  ▼.  18. 
ad  Deineir.  ii.  281,  302 ;  viii.  378. 

TheoUor.   lups.   vii.  199,  200, 

398. 

Ora  ions,  &c.  ii.  166,  438, 658 ;  x.  418. 
Kpistt.  ii.  639:  vi.  205;  vii.  163. 
Uoinil.  ii.  163;   v.  41,  531:   vi.  266, 

40^,   532;   vii.  d4.   194,  612;    viii. 

18,  182,  91.  2S1,  509;  x.  89,  302, 

36,45,71,632. 
ad  pop.  AiiL  i.  34 ;  v.  831 ;  vi. 

134^  532;    viii.  204;    ix.   248;    x. 

191,  353,  84. 
de  poBnit.  iii.  803 ;   ▼.  321 ;    vi. 

532  ;  vii.  61,  440 ;  viii.  215 ;  x.  105. 
fttatuis,  ix.  501. 

—  in  Gen.  vii.  271 ;  viii.  5  ;  x.  283, 
346,  425,  635. 

pss.  i.  37;    ii.  438,  520;    iv. 

198,  279 ;  v.  206 ;  vi.  95,  396,  532 ; 
vii.  225,  80,  440  ;  ix.  601  ;  x.  411. 

Esai.  vi.  624 ;  x.  264,  427. 

S.  Maiih.  i.  34;    ii.  63,  146, 

648,  716,9;  iii.  306;  iv.  290,  372; 

v.   150,  519,   29,  621,  35;    vi.  96. 

134,  5,  403,  532;  vii.  54,  125;  viii. 


31,  110,  2,  31,  204,  97;  ix.  609 1  x. 
267,76,313.562,  87. 

opus  imperfect,  ii.  639 ;  iv.  8 1 ; 

v.  622  ;  vi.  150,  396,  463;  ix.  210, 
6()4. 

-Joan.  i.   14;    ii.  611,  46.  60; 


iv.  191,8;  V.  62J;  vi.  35, 21 1,  395, 

602;    vii.  128,  264;    viii.   16,   110, 

529;  ix   603.  9;   x.  370. 
.\cl.  i.  61  ;  V.  26,  53,  123.  65, 

472.  642,  4,  57;  vi.  223;  vii.  182; 

X.  268. 
^Rom.   iv.   276;   vi.   279;    vii. 

259,  85.  306,  25.  6.  55,  565  ;  ix.  1  i:2, 

470.585;  x.  8,221. 
1   Cor.  ii.  321,  658,  718;    iv. 

223;  V.  53.  331,  2,  7,484;  vi   211, 

462.  532.  601:    vii.    120.  413.  43; 

viii.  63,  112,  63.  81,  8,  2(3,  25,  7 ; 

ix.  21.  444,  5.J9,  687;  x.  270,  1. 
2  Cor.  V.  330-5;  ix.  539,  47; 

X.  271. 

Gal.  X.  92.  6,  104. 

Kph-  "•  639:  iv.  297;  v.  59; 


vii.  128,  288;  viii.  181,  9. 

Phil.  V.  57.  85,  8,  9,  184;  vi. 


4<i2,  618;  vii.  49;  ix.  440,  «ll. 

Coloss.  vi.  3Ii5 ;  ix.  609. 

1   Iheas.  iv.  .'V39. 

2  Thcss.  V.  410;   vi.  396,  404. 

1  Tim.  V.  49,  56,  6.J,  81.  92, 


104,  15.  54.  226,  4U;    ix.  608;    x. 
191,  271.  2.427,38. 

2  Tim.  vi.  3y6;  viii.  1C9;  x. 


336. 


-Tit.  V.  57;  X.  268. 

riiilem.  vi.  1&2.  538. 

Heb.  ii.  321,  63:  iii.  446;  iv. 

470  ;v.  632;  vi.  .39c),  532 ;  vii.  410; 
viii.  39.  Ih4.  5,  273. 

See  al.>o  ii.  206.  487,  508  ;  iv.  171  ;  v. 
383;  viii.  390,  468;  ix.  642;  x. 
64,91. 

I\fe  rft  sf  e  GeorgiuM, 

tituigy  off  see  Liturgy, 

Chytraus,  ix.  b9. 

Ciaronius,  ii.  683 ;    v.  1 1 ;   vi.  650 ;   ix. 

542. 
Cicerot 
Dc  invent  iii.  97;  ix.  178,  301,  7;  x. 
502.  11. 

—  oratore,  vi.  52;  x.47,  131,  629. 

—  partit  ii.  299. 
Hortens  vii.  286. 
Orator,  ii.  682;  iv.  519. 
Khet.  ad  Herenn.  x.  167,  631. 
Acad.-  qq.  iv.  545. 

De  amic.  i.  72,  6,  8. 81,  5,  97  ;  iL  401 ; 
ix.  32.  309  ;  x.  329. 

—  divii.at  ii.  82;  iv.  113,  422;  vii. 
92 ;  viii.  356 :  x.  85,  204,  99. 

—  finn.  iii.  828,  34;  vi.  618  ;  vii.  177  ; 
ix.308,  12,81,440;  x.  209. 


cedxna 


—  -ac.  4  •r  i:-  «2 ;  Hll«2:  XT.  IC, 
^^».  :»:  Ti  101.  i»:  ▼i-574;  »iL 
♦i:  it  ISC:   x-r^  It  j 

—  «C  i.  si;  i-  2^*.  4«r. «,  4»,  ««:  I 
Li   54>.  512:  i».  4»1.  «T.  <U.5,  «, 
2!-*,  J#.  2;  TiLfl.I25.7,4<^:  «-  ; 
1 12,  ♦!,  221.  51.  ^C:   X  J2.  »,  Si.  J 
Juu,2,  17.  4-30.  61.  514.21.4^7.       | 

—  t€XJf.X.  i  errz9,;  n.  1«4;  xn.  SIS;  * 
ir    70;  T.  591  ;  rLi  554;  X-  *X 

Sorsa.  Selpw  iL   22,  169;    tuL  £55;  | 

TB»r.  9«L  n.  175.  5:9.  45,  CU;  m.  ! 
lot.  511.  5.  «.  8,  9,  21,  57-41,  5,  5,  ; 
5y.  71.  444,  50:  W.  2*4,  41,  5.  f. 

Mt;    vi.  37;    rii.    126,  444;    ¥dL 
2ft7,  4M,  M4;  ix.  1&  ;  z.  M. 
Ontiones, 

de  hamspt  rtsp.  z.  20C 

—  prwioc  c<m«al.  x.  95w 
ia  Vrrr.  yiiL  5<i9 ;  x.  266. 
pki.tppui:Ll<^;  is.  295;  X.70,  1S5, 

511.98.601. 
pro  Arek  x.  6C1. 

—  C«do.x.  505,  11. 

—  OL  W.  104. 

-.  C.oent.  ix.  18,  290, 19S :  x.  152» 
175,  505.  62y. 

—  FUcc.  X.  155- 

—  Fout.  ix.  151. 

—  lrf(.  Manil.  x.  154. 

—  Li/ar.  X.  516.  69. 

—  MiL  ir.  491 ;  ix.  54.  482  ;  x.  52. 

—  Mur.  iiL  Z\l\  r.  262,  551. 

—  Plane,  ii.  334. 

—  Quinct.  iv.  91.  302 ;  x.  147. 

—  Rabir.  x.  173. 

—  Rf»»c.  (Sexu)  Amer.  iL  617 ;  ix- 
263 ;  X.  46(). 

coniced.  iL  427. 

—  RulL  X.  1 18. 

—  Sext.  X.  I  *7. 

—  Tull.  X.  51. 

£pp.  ad  Attic,  ii.  4S0;   riiL  224;  ix. 

113;  X.  85,  215.  001. 
-  fain.  ii.  334 ;  iii.  98 ;  iv.  607 ; 

ix.  14.32,8;  X.  57,  197. 
-  fratr.  ii.  33(;  x.  156. 


Gmmtmm  ''^f-  dr)  see  Smmmm  mmgrSet. 
Ckwaii^^  -i.444w6C^ 
OearehmM  %\i  ■■■.  Txa.  401 ;  ix.  2rOL 
Oemtrngm  k X<€l  dr',  X.  157,  74,  417. 
Cqw^lr   ■■/■!■ 

Cmmt.  ad  g€M^  vi.  21^  7,  €19;  a. 


See  aUo  vii.  95 ;  x.  134. 
Cirhufiut  (Sic.)  vL  416. 
Cirxus  {Petrttt)  vi.  184. 
CitrMtUM,  i.  cccjrv, 
Clarrndon,  \.  xxv.  zcviL  ecxc.  /  !▼.  205 ;  V. 

4'»4:  vl  297;  ix.  114. 
Claritt  iJidiuM)  ix.  1D9. 
Claudian,  ii.  9.  15;  iii.  205.  836;  iv.  211, 

41  :  viL  468;  viiL  78,  88.  132,  7,  67; 

ix.  25;  X.  40,  168,  73,  99,  306,  511, 

83,4. 


r,  5.  275 ;  ix.  V^ 
Fs^af.  &  Ul,  a,  247:  SL  129;  ir. 
137.  9S.  231 :  ▼.  651 :  ▼!  16,  9.  U, 
145;  VB.  S7:   Tin.    16,  41,  3;  ix. 
156;    X.  1^  129.  42,  211,  360,  4, 
59a 
Qk«  am  nlr.  t.  36.  70.  12X 
StnNB.  L  i:  iL  17.  67,  246,  SO.  324, 
74,  40ac  13,  21,  31,  4X  534, 674: 
ir.  39,  95,  152,  214.  25,  9.  31,  65, 
71,  337,  476.  8,  613;    ▼.  357,  90, 
434,  7,  66,  369:    H.  131,  215,  7, 
342,  66.  405,  25,  6.  616,  9.  41 ;  to. 
33,  70, 114,  265,  322,  3.  41.  62,  97, 
9,  414:  vm.  7,  235,  386.  357,  627, 
ix.  11,35.56.300,  13,  413,23,40, 
4,  34w  599.  621 ;  x.  101.  6.  10,  31, 
355.  424,  6,  506. 
ffwmmmu 


Epiatt.  T.  31,  42.  123.  49,  71,  64,  99, 

200,21,490,624:  ri.  219. 
All  Cor.  iT. 342:  ▼.21.63,6.96,325; 

▼iL  66,  119  :  riiL  317. 
—  Jacok.  ▼.  61,  134^  327;    ix.  204^ 

619;  X.278L 
Comdn.  ftpoat.  L  17.  34;  iL  190.  272, 
431.649,53;  iiL303;  ▼.24,52.95, 
210.  324.  7.  624;  r\.  26;  viiL  116, 
9;  ix.  379,  458,  595;  x.  190,  349, 
54.  9.  431.  8L 
Recogn.  TiiL  550 ;  ix.  444,  9. 
Apad  Euseb.iv.  210;  ▼.51,2;  x.442. 
See  also  riiL  47. 

(pope)  iiu— X.  483. 

▼!.— tL  189. 

▼111.— tL  470;  ix.  435L 

CUmtmtimet,  tL  6;   ix.   112;   x.   17,  38, 

50.43a 
Ckmewtimi   (ilaroa.)  X.  484. 
CUncktrms,  v.  407. 
Clicktoreus,  ix.  593. 
CiimacMs  {S.  Joam,)  iL  109 ;  iiL  209 ;  TiL 

428,48. 
Codex  JustimUtni,  tee  Jtutiwiatmt. 

ThtodMOMu*^  wet  TktodBsitis, 

CatUttinuM  (  pope)  iii.  381 ;  iv.  395 :  ▼.  42, 
241 ;  viL  200.  25.  315 ;  ix.  649. 

{Claud.)  viiL  375. 

Cctliui  Atinliauus^  rili.  414. 

BModighuu,UL  12,  133;  ix.  72;  x. 

586. 
Cognatus  (Gilb.)  ▼.  507  ;  X.  899. 
Coignel,  viiL  461. 
Cointui  Smynt^uM^  ▼iiL  407. 
Colre(/iro5erO  V.  491. 
Coleridge,  L  cecxxvHL  ;  ▼L497;  ▼iiL  543. 
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ccclxix 


CaOier,  viii  587. 

Cdmmella,  fiL  164. 

i^mmbtr,  L  xvL  eehiL;  t.  371 ;  riii.  160. 

Camestar,  ir,  16;  Tiii.  150;  ix.  183;  x. 

387. 
C^mimes  (PA.  de)  Y.  359. 
CawutolmM,  TUL  490 ;  ix.  149. 

Afr.iL  154;  v.  456. 

Agath.  T.  141,  61,  250,  328;  yii.  224, 

439 ;  viii.  S3,  127,  93 ;  x.  98,  310. 
Ancyr.  ii.  699;   iii.  421;   ▼.  7l,  99, 

106,  10,  34;  tL  189;  riL  454;  x. 

428,  32. 
Antiocb.  t.  90,  111-6,  30,  5,  6, 43, 53, 

5,  60,  80,  2,  4,  95,  293;  Tiii.  189, 

318,23;  X.326. 
Aodtiodor.  t.  172 ;  ix.  698 ;  x.  309, 26. 
AqulL  T.  140. 
Aquisgr.  v.  49 ;  x.  482L 
Arausic  I.— T.  115,  27,  8,  648;   Tii. 

457. 

—  IL — yiu  44, 54 ;  yiii.  282. 
AreUt  L — ^iii.  372,  419;  ▼.  103,  33, 

211,643,67;  vii.  396,  7. 

—  II.— ii  699;  t.  103,  210,  643,  67; 
x.3i0. 

Arimio.  X.  213. 

Aurelian.  I.— iii  59;  iv.  76 ;  v.  124 (?) 

—  III.— iii  421 ;  Y.  161 ;  ix.  465 :  X. 
96. 

Bani  Ti  365. 

Bitoric  t.  653,  66. 

Bracmr.  i^— viii  189 ;  x.  326. 

—  III. — ix.  541 ;  X.  407. 
Bysae.  t.  193. 

CabiloD.  Ti.  529 ;  vii  440 ;  ix.  396. 
Ccs.  Aug.  ix.  540. 
Cariaiac.  vi  80. 
Carthag. 

—  sub  Cypr.  A.D.  254  ;  v.  49. 

—  (Graeks')  v.  130,  60,  91. 

—  II.— V.  101, 41,  54,  6,  7  ;  vii  454  ; 
x.326. 

^  III.— iii.  262  ;  v.  116,  75,  89,  205, 
454;  viiL221. 

—  IV.— i  26 ;  iii  372  ;  v.  103.  17, 
Z6,  42,  92,  212,  50;  vii.  453,  6; 
viii  127  ;  X.  324,  6.  ^ 

—  v.— X.  310. 

—  VI.— V.  456. 
CbaloedoD.  ii  429 ;  v.  7,  57,  62,  100, 

14,  7,  37,41,3,  53,4,60.3,6,71, 
2,  9,  80,  1,  5,  95,  8,  209,  10,  2, 
20,  451;  vi  222,  441;  viii.  315, 
638;  X.  255,  6,  94,  316. 

ConsUnt  V.  446:  vi  208,  59,  365, 
593;  ix.  542,  619;  x.  374. 

ConstantinopoL 

—  i^v.  90,  6,  114,  70,  97,  205;  vi. 
222,457;  x.  294,  435. 

— •  tub  Menna,  v.  326,  31,  3. 
^  IL— X.  237,  54,  61,  94. 
I.  A  a 


ConstantinopoL  iii. — ^v.  476 ;  vi  333, 
419,  640. 

—  in  Trullo,  iii.  209 ;  v.  26,  53,  90, 
115,  80,  60,  79,  328,  431,  50—8, 
90 ;  vi.  55,  249,  333 ;  ix.  356,  425, 
57;  X.  435. 

—  A.D.  754.— vi  153,  68,  217,  359; 
ix446. 

—  IV.— V.  174,  451,  79  ;  ix.  446. 
Dalmat  vi.  4,  277. 

Eliber.  ii  358,  421,  647,  99;  v.  122, 

612,  42,  3  ;  vi  215;  vii  397,  454; 

viii  147,  8,  556;  ix.  245,  446,  699; 

X.  414,  591. 
Epaun.  V.  103,60,  1,  206. 
Ephes.  V.  90,  142,  71;  vi  187,444; 

ix.  641,9;  x.  225,61,443. 
Florcnt   v.   484;    vi  444,  81,  564; 

viii  560;  ix.  651. 
Forojui  ix.  462. 

Francot  v.  62  ;  vi  216  ;  ix.  446. 
Oangr.  ii  322;  v.  90,  154,  9,  95 ;  ix. 

356  ;  X.  349,  435,  76. 
Gentilly,  v.  405;  vi.  420;  ix.  654. 
Hispal.  V.  113,  4,  7,  24,  91,  8,  220,  1. 
Illyr.  V.  206. 
Laod.  i  18;  ii  431;  iii  209;  v.  62, 

103,  33,  60—4,  81,  2,  219,  94,  325, 

8,  454,  643,  7,  64;   vi   189;    vii 

454;  viii  480;  ix.  457,  60,  3;  x. 

352,  405. 
Later,  i.— x.  238,  53. 

—  III. — viii.  48. 

—  IV.— ii.  655 ;  V.  480 ;  vi.  212,  503  ,• 
viii  471 ;  x.  52. 

—  v.— V.  507;  vi  283,  539;  ix.  651, 
4;  X.  263. 

Lugd.  vi.  238. 

Matiscon.  viii  221;  ix.  462,  3;  x. 
226,  39. 

Meld.v.  124;  x.  482. 

Milevit  ii  276 ;  v.  297,  552. 

Mogunt  vi  632  ;  ix.  446. 

Neo.Casar.  iv.  82,  111 ;  v.  454,  552, 
83;  ix.245. 

Nicsn.  I.— i  28 ;  ii  469,  698,  9  ;  iii 
421 ;  V.  89,  100,  2,  16,  35,  42,  62, 
6,  70,  80,  5,  303  ;  vi.  189.  222 ;  vii 
224;  viii  41 ;  ix.  88,  197,  608,  18  ; 
X.  351,  2,  418. 

—  II.— ii  121;  V.  454;  vi.  153,  68, 
217,  609,  26,  35,  9,  42 ;  ix.  428,  47. 

Oxon.  ix.  466. 
Paris.  I.— X.  482. 

—  III. — ix.  395. 

.  VI vi  221 ;  vii  439 ;  ix.  462. 

—  A.D.  1170.— V.  480. 
See  also  v.  628. 

Ratispon.  vii  310. 

Ravenn.  x.  238. 

Regeuse,  v.  103. 

Remense  ii. — viii  493. 

Rom.  sub  Sylv.  v.  41, 210 ;  tL  219. 


ceclxx 
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Rom.  sab  S  jmmacho,  x.  809. 

—  A.D.  179;  T.  480. 

Sardic.  ▼.  62,  94,  101,  5,  13,  30,  7,  SI, 

200,445. 
SenoQ.  ▼.  628 ;  ti.  632 ;  ix.  446. 
Sinuess.  v.  450. 
TamcoD.  t.  667  ;  z.  3ia 
Taurin.  ▼.  141. 
ToleUnam. 

L— T.  127,   8*,  457;    «.  540;    x. 

826. 
II.— ix.  896. 
III.— T.  159,  206  ;  TiL  897,  489,  54, 

7  ;  Tiii.  33  ;  ix.  466. 
IV.— ▼.  159,  288 ;  x.  872,  418. 
▼.—X.  191. 

VI.— X.  191,8,222.94. 
viii.— ▼.  49, 667  i  ix.  237 ;  X.  40. 
li— X.  226,  38. 
X.— X-  74. 
XI.— ii.  658  ;  vi.  26. 
XIL— V.  331  ;  X.  314. 
Tribur.  iil  59 ;  vL  234 ;  x.  476. 
Trident  v.  454;  vi.  15,  6,  20,  162,  4, 
88,  228,  31,  66,  7,  75,  317,  82,  70, 
471,  9.  92,  503,  10,  88,  613,  58; 
viL  445,  61 ;  viii.  90 ;  ix.  tfU.  45, 
306,20,542;  x.  55,  873,  488. 
TuroD.  I.— V.  161. 

—  II.— ix.  698 ;  x.  309,  26. 

—  III.— viii.  225:  ix.  465. 
See  also  ix.  545. 
Valentin,  i. — vii.  400. 
Vase,  II.— V.  159. 
Venet.  V.  160,  1,222. 
Vern.  x.  326. 

Vienn.  vi.  283. 

Worms,  V.  458. 
Coninck,  viii  488. 
Comtantinet  v.  441.  5 ;  viiL  325;  ix.460, 

4,  5  ;  x.  350. 
Conxtit.  apostoL  see  Clemen*  Romanus* 
Contzen,  x.  119. 

Conway  (lord),  i.  edrxxvL  viL  xevU. 
Copus  (Alanus),  v.  475  ;  vl  608,  13. 
CorduhemU  {AnUmius)  vi.  240. 
Cornelius  {pope)  v.  31,  110,  83;  x.  369. 
— ~  Oalluit  see  Maximianme, 
•^—  Nepotf  see  Nepot. 
Cosin,  v.  296. 
Coster,  vi.  343,  461. 
Coton  (pere),  vi.  145. 
Councils,  see  Conrilia, 
Covarrumas,  vi.  250  ;  viii.  490. 
Cranmer,  v.  238,  48. 
Cranmer*s  Bible,  v.  201,  8. 
Crantzius,  see  Kranizius. 
Cresswell,  vl  280,  3,  368 ;  viii.  467,  76, 

8,  85. 
Cromervs,  ii.  682 ;  x.  242. 
Crutiui  {Mart.)  vi.  562. 
Cttpert,  vi.  461. 
CuropakUeSf  i\L  12. 


Cbrfwt,  ii  427;  tiL  271 ;  z.  94,512. 
Cmoa  {card,  rf)  t.  445-8 ;  vL  24,  5,  223, 

76,458,9»M2;  ▼iu.531;  x.  222,56, 

878. 
Cmspi^dem,  iL  688;  ix.  881 ;  x.  126, 25L 
CffprioM  (8.) 

Ad  Demetr.  ii.  855;  tL  199,  561; 
viL  198,228;  viii  486;  x.  190. 

Concil.  Garth,  v.  49;  vL  222;  x.  376. 

De  ablnt  ped.  vi.  879 ;  rii.  562. 

—  aleaL  x.  587, 90. 

—  bapt.  Cbriati,  vi  518. 

—  bono  patient,  iv.  688. 
pudicit.  iiL  59. 

—  ccen.  Dom.  ii.  548;  tL  71,  135, 
94;  viL  198;  viiL  17,  41,  110-4, 
209,28. 

—  dupL  martyr.  viiL  199,  201. 

—  exhort,  martyr.  tL  620 ;  ix.  453. 

—  hab.  virg.  x.  128. 

—  lapsis,  iv.  582;  vL  566;  viL  116, 
41,  2,  419,  68,  9,  88;  vuL  55,  89, 
180,208;  ix.451;  x.  409. 

—  mortaL  iv.  80 ;  vii.  27. 

—  op.  et  deem.  vL  597  ;  vii.  226. 

—  orat.  Dom.  iL  470 ;  viiL  85. 

—  singnL  cler.  viiL  165;  z.  416. 

—  spir.  I.  viiL  107. 

—  nnct  vL  184,  46. 

—  onit  eecL  iL  196;  v. 82,  184^  204; 
vL  219,  21 ;  viiL  127,  474;  x.  875. 

—  selo  et  liv.  ii.  205. 
Sodoma,  iv.  589. 
Test  adv.  Jod.  (ad  Qmria.)  v.  825 ; 

vL  620 ;  viii.  90 ;  ix.  458. 
Epist  L  34;  iL  155,  839,  407;  iiL 
262,  419;  v.  15,  49,  94-8,  117,  38, 
63-7,  73,  84-8,  206,  10,  9,  20,  99, 
376,  85,  465,  519,  29,  97,  639;  vL 
57,  189,  219,  345,  54,  509,  47,  98; 
viL  131,  250,  396-9,  400.  19,  65, 
64,  5,  71 ;  ViiL  55,  156,  61,  9,  80, 
9,  203,  306,  14-8,  21 ;  ix,  547 ;  x. 
270,  322,  5,  75,  409,  18,  37. 

—  ad  Antonian.  iv.  81,  288 ;  viL  397. 
Cscil.  L  32;  vL  43;  viiL  228; 

ix.  535,  40. 

ComeL  L  42;  v.  40,  101,  2,  5, 

,  39,  463,  654;  vL  822  ;  x.  279. 

Donat.  ii.  41 ;  vL  525  ;  ix.  488. 

Fclic.  iv.  80. 

Fid.  ii.  266,  72,  8;  v.  545;  vL 

26;  vii.  324;  ix.  462. 
FL  Pupian.  v.  40,   193,  5 ;    x. 

276. 
Jubaian.  v.  28,  31,  629,  89;  viiL 

811;  ix.693. 

lapsos,  V.  42,  7 ;  viL  54. 

Magn.  iv.  258 ;  v.  47 ;  x.  369. 

PompeL  V.  474,  86 ;  vi.  370,  92, 

412.8;  ix.  614,43,  95;  x.  442. 
-^—  Pompon,  iv.  45. 
Quint  liatr.  v.  474. 
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Epitt  ad  Hogatian.  t.  47, 180, 9 ;  TiiL 
315. 

Stqphan.  v.  252,  624^  62. 

See  also  i.  47  ;  TiiL  141. 
CffiU  {S.)  rfAUxandritu 
Ad  Euopt.  TiiL  17 ;  iz.  601. 
ApoL  pro  ziL  capitt  TiiL  109. 
.  Contr.  anthiopomorph.  iL   146 ;    TiL 
250;  TiiL  40. 

Jal.  aposUt  iL  47, 495  ;  tL  401- 

4 ;  TiL  355  ;  iz.  418,  610 ;  z.  168. 
De  ador.  in  ip.  et  Ter.  TtiL  119. 

—  incarn.  unig.  tL  18. 

—  rect.  fid.  ad  regin.  TiL  355. 

—  Trinitate,  t.  467  ;  ti.  1 15. 
— -  et  pen.  Christi,  iz.  606. 
Thesaur.  t.  43 ;  tL  215,  607. 
In  Gen.  z.  494. 

—  LeTit.  z.  422. 
»  EsaL  tL  468. 

—  S.  Joan.  L  14,  53;  iL  611,  45,  67, 
720;  T.  32;  Ti.  12,  47,  82,  108,  25, 
36;  TiL  313;  TiiL  41,  88, 109;  iz. 
434;  z.  191,  336. 

Epistt  T.  490 ;  z.  252,  4. 

—  ad  CoBlest  z.  312. 

— —  Joan.  Antioeh.  epitc  tL  445. 

—  Succent.  Tii.  355. 
Fragm.  iL  666. 

Item  ap.  Gratian.  in  dtcr.  z.  535. 
See  alao  TiiL  317 ;  iz.  650. 

tfJeruiokm,  i.  4;  iL  199, 234, 

7,  41,  245, 6,  355,  66, 686,  716,  9 ;  iiL 
262,  374;  T.  31,  52,  3,  240,  324,  619, 
20, 41,  52, 3, 64-7  ;  tL  18, 57,  94, 154, 
95,  267,  393,  549,  6QQ  ;  TiL  67,  281  ; 
TiiL  22,  9,  90,  125;  iz.  601,  34,  50; 
z.  336,  69,  446. 

—  wumaekut,  iy,  282. 

lWltf,T.488$  TL532. 
Dmmmicttnu  (S.  Joan.) 
De  duabu  Tolunt  z.  644. 

—  hsrei.  T.  333  ;  iz.  354. 

— -imagin.  iL  335;  t.  42,  831,  3,  4, 
489 ;  tL  219,  622,  34;  ix.  447. 

—  oithod.  fid.  L  47  ;  iL  285,  464;  t. 
90,  327,  35,  409,  38,  86,  661 ;  Ti. 
44,  153,  217,  399,  413,  27 ;  Tii.  94 ; 
TiiL  15;  iz.  9,  428,  593,  609  ;  z. 
836. 

ParalL  z.  191. 

See  alao  t.  529. 

{Nieolams)  z.  132,  544. 

Dmmmcnm,  TiiL  108. 

Iktmmtut^  T.  104,  10,  22,  3,  33,  466  ;  z. 

375. 
Damkoudtritu  (Jodoetu)  il  590. 
Damiaimt  {Petnu)  ii.  684;  iT.  81,  426  ; 

Ti.5. 
Dtaums(LaMheriui)  t.  119;  z.  201,  590. 
Dante,  iL  493. 
DtKita,  iT.  293. 

A 


DavisoHf  IT.  566, 

De  capite  fontium  (archiep,  Ctesar,)  tL  45. 

DeciuM,  ix.  «. ;  x.  484. 

Dfcrfto^jiL  112;  iii.  190;  t.  9;  tL  248, 
50,  75,  7,  481,  97,  500,  77 ;  viL  500, 
82  ;  viiL  467,  77,  86,  90  ;  ix.  104,  12, 

3,  824,  6,  76,  97,  560;  x.  12,  33,  8,  9, 
45,  6,  52,  60,  83,  6,  139,  57,  84,  219, 
24,  87,  307,  42,  96,  430,  6,  87,  509, 
14,  27,  38,  9,  78,  91. 

Deereium,  L  26;  iL  113,  459,696;  iiL 
420.  1,  4;  iv.  82;  t.  90,  124-8,  51,  5, 

8,  60,  9,  438,  4'*.  52-9,  64,  8,  77,  9, 
85,  90,  642,  6.  57,  63,  7 ;  vL  28,  89, 
40,  8,  64,  78,  }  10,  49,  52,  5,  6,  61,  75, 
203, 10, 9,  24,  31.  48.  327,  57, 71, 427, 
60,  505,  6,  30,  -1'.  94 ;  TiL  96,  202,  364, 
440, 65  ;  vuL  16,  f>,  33,  8,  9,  40,  3,  127, 
49,  58,  79,  m,  'J!i!J.  330,  477 ;  ix.  44, 
88,  127,  97,  215,  31,  40,  3,  99,  376,96, 
466, 541,  693,  7 ;  x.  8,  14, 8, 57,  9,  7 1, 
108,  39,  46,  55,  76,  91, 218,  26,  38,  53, 
7,  819,  68,  71,  96,  400,  14,  8,  28,  30, 
5,  8,  46,  81,  2,  503,  35,  8,  48,  83,  91. 

Dedekennus,  ix.  vL 

Dffoe,  L  ccxcvi. 

Delrio  {Martinut)  iiL  341 ;  tL  623  ;  TiiL 
479. 

Demetrius  Chomatemu,  x.  215,  58. 

Democritus,  x.  133,  577. 

Demosthenes,  iv.  298;  viL  24,  94,  213; 
Tiii.  57 ;  iz.  284,  300 ;  z.  136,  490. 

Des  MaiseatUf  L  ecliiu 

De  Foisin,  ix.  496. 

Diaeonus  {Joannes)  tL  5. 

Diana,  vL  274;  ix.  vu  vii,;  z.  113. 

Dic^archus,  ii.  334. 

Dieaogenes,  z.  452. 

Didoclavius,  t.  257,  99. 

Didymus,  viiL  516. 

of  Alexandria,  Ti.  115. 

Digest,  ii.  381, 422,  30,  45,  613,  707  ;  iii. 
59,  127,  34,  90;  iv.  226,  7  ;  vi.  62 ; 
viL  127,  379,  93;  viiL  256,  S48,  415, 
87,  91 ;  ix.  lOG,  234,  81 ,  3,  5,  95,  808, 
82,41,60,76,  67,91,4,547;  x.  8,  28, 

9,  39,  +0,  1,  52, 1,  60,  2,  6,  89,  111, 
7-9,  U,  35,  44,  5,  8,  50-6,  66,  71,  2, 
7,  &,  SO,  266,  34,  6,  368,  94.  459,  61, 

4,  71,  2,  6,  9,  82,4,  9,  92,  3,  8,  9, 
501-17,  20,  1,  8.  30,   1,  8,  40,  70,  3, 

5,  8,  80,  0,  025,  8,  9,  37,8,58. 

Dio  Cauius  (or  n^-^-eln^)  i.  4 ;  iL  64,  509, 
613;  iv.  60, 372,  480;  v.536;  vi.  631 ; 
viL  127:  viiL  70,  98 ;  ix.  377,  81,  93, 
401,  505;  z.  88,  130,  52,  63,  95,  210, 
641. 

—  {Prus.)  Chrysostomus,  iv.  200,  45, 57, 
611 ;  viL  270,  419;  iz.  295,  300,  77; 
x.  129. 

—  Syraeusanus,  z.  141. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  ii.  370,  419,  708;  iii. 
59,  137,  452;   iv.  112,  403,  78;   vi. 
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631:  Til.  34;  nij.  147.  554;  ix.  377, 

428;  z.  119.20,6,209.  12. 
Diogenes  Bahylonitu,  viL  166. 
——  Laertius. 

PnKsm.  T.  357. 

Anachan.  iv.  620 ;  x.  39. 

Anaxag.  x.  88. 

Antisth.  iii.  374;  It.  159. 

Aristip.  It.  529 ;  Tiii.  168. 

Bias.  viii.  511;  ix.  178. 

Bion.  iv.  159.  485. 

Chilo.  it  683 :  ix.  20. 

Chrynip.  ix.  373. 

Cleanth.  iii.  343 ;  x.  88. 

CraL  ii.  394. 

Diog.  ix.  63.  160 ;  ix.  373. 

Emped.  x.  88. 

Epicur.  IT.  197;  ix.  300. 

Periand.  x.  52. 

Plat.  X.  594. 

Pythag.  i.  cccxviii.;  iL  424,  7,  574; 
ix.  293. 

Socr.  iv.  190.  231. 

Speusipp.  iii.  352. 

Thai.  iL  682. 

Theophr.  vii.  418. 

Xenocr.  ix.  314. 

Zeno,  iv.  53 ;  x.  88,  620. 
Dionysiui  {pope)  v.  178. 
■  bishop  (jf  Corinth,  X.  419. 

— ' the  poet,  ii.  697 ;  iii.  397. 

of  Alexandria,  ii.  664;    v.  130; 

viii.  528;  x.  351. 
— the  Areopagite, 

De  ccelest  hierarch.  iv.  10,  40;  viiu 
119. 

—  eccles.  hierarch.  i.  41,  5,  cccxvi,; 
ii.  245,  65,  70;  v.  25,  87,  96.  110. 
23.  219,  93.  331,  2,  616.  40-7,  61  ; 
vi.  26,  159,  99,  221,  551,67;  vii. 
286,320;  viii.  88,  179;  x.  369,  71. 

—  div.  nom.  ii.  140;  iv.  514;  vL  102, 
837;  vii.435;  ix.  182,504. 

Epistt  ii.  39. 

• ad  Demoph.  iii.  161 ;  iv.  81. 

Myst  theol.  ii.  300. 
• Cato,  viii.  508 ;  ix.  128,  452 ;  x. 

Ill,  72. 

Exigutu,  V.  295. 

-  Halicamassensist  ii.  564;  iv.  218, 


DoaihemM^  nr.  587. 

D'Ouai  (emrd.)  vi  262. 

DraeomtimSf  viiL  400,  2. 

Driedo,  vi.  223,  457. 

Drusims,  iL  601 ;  viiL  SSS. 

Duarenms  {Franeueus)  x.  374l 

Dmhramus,  iL  43. 

Z>if  Caii^e,vL232,67;  viLlSd;  viiL507. 

Dh  Choml,  ix.  696. 

Dmdiihius,  vL  258. 

DugdaUt  L  cehfL  UxxiL  ;  v.  611. 

Dukes,  ViiL  258,  509,  10. 

Dmpin,  v.  463 ;  vL  80. 

Du  Plessis,  iv.  444  ;  v.  119. 

Duppa^  L  xliL 

Durandus  {GuL)  iv.  76  ;  v.  500;  vi.599; 

ViiL  89;  ix.  539, 687  ;  x.  352,  417. 

{Jo.  SUpk.)  vi.  195. 

a  S,  Porciamo,  v.  476 ;  vL  12,  58, 

104.  27,  90,  202,  46,  634;    ix.  135, 

427 ;  X.  439. 
Dure  us,  vL  25. 
Dyer's  Reports,  ix.  101. 

E,  W,  referred  to,  vL  390,  7, 414,  22, 66, 
9,  70,  2.  535,  6,45.  55,  6,  9.  66-77, 
90,  1,  9,  600,  8.  12,  8,  9,  20-4^  34,  5. 

Eadgar,  v.  10,  199. 

Ebionit.  Evangelium,  iL  191. 

Eccies,  Biography  {fVordswortk)  I  xxOL 
xxxi,  iv,  x/ce.  ecxxvL  IsL 

Eckius,  V.  363,  416,  60. 

Edinburgh  Review,  L  clxxxm 

Edwards,  i.  eclxxxvu, 

Eginardus,  vi.  615. 

Egyptian  anaehorets,  vii.  380. 
liturgy,  see  Liturgy, 


80;  ix.  893;  x.  145,  212,  3,  457. 
Dioscorides,  iii.  396. 
Diphllus,  iv.  476. 
Directory,  v.  252,  67. 
Dod,  Church  history,  i.  xxl;  vL  311,  7, 

570. 
Doleman,  x.  200. 

Donntus  (on  Terence)  x.  496,  609. 
Dorotheas,  archimandrite  of  Palestine,  x. 

114,841. 
• bp,  of  Tyre,  iL  148 ;  v.  23-5, 

34,  64,  76. 
Dorscheus,  viii.  265. 


Eleutherius,  vi.  220. 
Elias  Cretensis,  x.  369. 

Levita,  ii.  605 ;  viiL  510.  24. 

Eliezer  (R,)  iv.  207;  viiL  515;  ix.  350. 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  Injunctions,  vi.  182; 

ix.  466. 
Elysius  Neapolitanus,  vi.  459. 
Emonerius,  vi.  273. 
Empedocles,  iv  39;  viii.  381. 
Ennius,  iiL  416;   iv.  195;   v.  351;  viL 

92 ;  X.  499. 
Ennodius,  ii.  491 ;  x.  497. 
Ephrem  Syrus,  iiu306;  v.  43;  vi.   148, 

204;  ViL  399;  viiL  390;  ix.  274. 
Epicharmus,  iiL  338. 
Epictetus  (una  cum  Arriani  comment) 

iL  8,  225,  31.  317,  79,  417,  61.  522; 

iiL  8,  44,  5,  71.  4,  9.  86.  7.  102,  10,  1, 

37,  80,  21 1  ;  iv.  206,  25,  807,  26,  407, 

12,  5.  6,  9.  26.  7,  556,  611 ;  viL  386; 

ix.  44  ;  x.  365. 
Epicurus,  iiL  288;  ix.  20,  300,  11. 
Epiphanius, 

Adv.  haer.  i.  18,  24,  7,  30,  4,  7,  clxiuf 
iL  6,  191.  245,  59,  333,  7,  508,  36, 
58,  67,  86,  601,  716;  iu.  262,  83, 
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387 ;  ly.  42 ;  t.  26, 34,  54-6,  62,  95, 
109,  15,6,62,  7.  80.  183,  96,  211, 

20,  318,  25-9.  82,  92,  406,  41 ;  vi. 
137,  94,  5,  213,  399,  442.  69,  89, 
648,  649;  tH.  27,  254,  323,  50; 
▼iii.  296,  313,  9,70;  ix.  354,  425, 
44,64,  506,  618,35;  x.  351,  418, 

21,  37. 

Ancoratus,  ii.  664 ;  ▼!.  148,  441 ;  yiii. 

27,111. 
De  yitt.  prophett.  ii.  566. 
Epist  ad  Joan.  Hierosol.  vi  215 :  ix. 

445. 
Expos,  fid.  cathol.  iL  84:  x.  351. 
Srtumtts, 

Adag.  ir.  290,  422;  y'u  20;  viii.  162, 

511,65;  X.  126. 
Annott.  in  S.  Basil,  t.  488.  9. 

S.  llieroD.  v.  485 ;  vi.  533. 

Apol.  adv.  men.  Hisp.  v.  434. 

Catech.  vi.  631. 

Colloq.  i.  ecliii. 

Declar.  ad  censur.  vL   331,  559;    x. 

433. 
Epistt.  V.  270 ;  tL  391 ;  viiL  225 ;  x. 

883. 
Exoroolog.  vi.  524. 
In  S,  Matt  ii.  6 ;  v.  558  ;  vii.  64. 

—  S.  Marc.  ii.  601. 

—  S.  Joan.  vi.  38. 

—  Rom.  vii.  330. 

—  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  582;  ix.  438. 

—  1  Tim.  V.  103. 
.      —  Tit  V.  383. 

Erigena,  t.  159. 

Escobar  {Ant.  de)  vi.  246,  8,  502. 

■  {Joannes)  a  Corro^  vi.  524. 

Espencaus,  vi.   166,  241,  430;  x.  224, 

417. 
Estius,  1.  cUii,  ii.  588;  vL  603. 
Etherius,  vi.  442. 
Eubulus,  ii.  535. 
Eucherius  (or  Eusebius)  Lugdunensis,  v. 

630;  ix.  651. 
Euchologion,  i.  7,  40,  51-3;  v.  611,  43; 

vi  616. 
Eud^mon  Joannes,  vi.  279,  83,  501 ;  viii. 

465,76,80,90;   x.  200. 
Eugraphius  (on  Terence)  x.  496. 
Eugubinus,  vi.  635. 
£ii/a/i«/,  V.  485 ;  x.  221. 
Eumenius,  ii  542. 
EunafJus,  ii  42,  475;    v.  256,  62;   x. 

365. 
Euodius,  ii.  328. 
EupolU,  ii  479. 
Euripides, 

Alcestis,  ix.  673 ;  x.  135. 

Androm.  ii  9;  iii  127;  ix.  374;  x. 
480. 

Archel.  x.  499. 

Bacchs,  ii.  113 :  x.  205. 

Chrysipp.  vii  151,  68,  341. 


Cresph.  ii  452. 

Cret.  i  11. 

Danaid.  iv.  131. 

Diet.  ix.  289. 

Hecuba,  iv.  240,  8,  51-8,  60,  3,  6-9; 

vi2,  325;  ix.  13;  x.  327. 
Helena,  ii  150. 
Heraclidae,  ix.  469. 
Here.  fur.  iii.  62. 
Hippolytus,  ix.  31,  203 ;  x.  588. 
I  no,  ii  688. 
Ion,  ii40;  iv.  309. 
Iph.  Aui  iv.  625 ;  v.  55 ;  viii  538. 
Iph.  Taur.  ii  236. 
Licymn.  i  27. 
Med.  i  ccxxx.  iii  199;  iv.  189,  220; 

vii.  342;  viii.  131,537. 
—  (altera)  iv.  607. 
Melanippe,  ii  429. 
Oresu  ii  32;    v.  283;  yii  293;  ix. 

21. 
Phcen.  ii  36 ;  iv.  93 ;  x.  103,  99. 
Rhesus,  iv.  114. 
Suppl.  V.  18  ;  X.  205. 
Ineert.  ii  393;  iii  111;  iv.  214,  25, 

281    bis;    V.   363;    vi  523;    viii 

348 ;  ix.  675. 
Eusebius  {pope)  v.  31,  123. 

Emissenus,  i  47;  ii  1^5,  719; 


V.  29,  331,  624,  57 ;  vii  463 ;  yiii.  33, 

8,43;  ix.  651,76;  X.  336. 
Pamphili* 

Chron.  ii  616,  82;  v.  456;  x.  88, 
346. 

Demonstr.  evang.  ii  148 ;  iv.  352;  vi 
204,  586 :  viii  189. 

Hist.  £ecL  i  37;  ii  63,  169,  81,  319, 
424,  567.  88,  90;  iii  110,  82,  347  ; 
iv.  70,  210,  303.  436.  43,  54.  518, 
81 ;  V.  13,  25,  8,  33,  1,  4,  7,  8,  48, 
51-8,  63,  4,  7,  70,  82,  91-7,  6,  9, 
100,  10,  6,  7,  23,  30,  13.  50.  68,  70, 

7,  8,  81,  3,  215,  39,  93,  390,  413, 
29,  30,  3,  5,  74,  90,  510,  602,  39, 
40,  59 ;  vi.  138,  48,  348,  69,  407, 
13,  5,  25,  8,  587,  659;  vii  343, 
487  :  ix.  354,  6,  641,  615,  6  ;  x.  45, 
96,  127,  302,  5,  35,  45,  7,  50,  69, 
419,  42,  62. 

Praep.  evang.  i  5 ;   ii.  98,  676 ;   iv. 

252;  vi  107.  217;  ix.  162,  76,428, 

54 ;  X.  88,  508. 
Theolog.  eecles,  vi.  35,  7;  viii  18. 
Vit.  Const  M.  V.  90,  173,  324,  51,  80, 

8.  530 ;  viii  325,  460 ;  x.  252,  4, 
405. 

Philadelphus,  x.  201. 

see  Eutherius, 


Eustathius  {in  Horn,)  i.  9,  10,  6,  22;  ii 

115,  377  ;  X.  126,  494,  7,  631,  59. 
— —  abp.  of  AfiHoch,  vi  426. 

(or  Eumathius)  macrembolite^ 


X.494. 


<5CC1XX1T 


AUTHORS  OnOTKD  OE  BXIBISD  TO. 


Euthymlut,  ii.  328,  611,  72;  t.  41,  893, 

484,623;  vi.  219. 
Eutropiust  X.  204. 
Evagrius,  it  121  ;    t.  404,  49,  602 ;  x. 

116,258. 
Evaristui,  x.  481. 
Evelyn  memoirs  and  papers,  i  xUx,  sqq. 

pasRtm;  ix.  357. 
Extravagants,  vi.  220,  42,  76,  283,  370, 

453,  5,  70,  653,  75,  7;  Tiii  325,  627 ; 

X.  14,  263,485,7,  93. 


Faher  {Jacobus)  vii.  262. 
Fabianus,  vii.  448  ;  viii.  127,  93. 

Fioghus,  vi.  627  ;  ix.  447. 

Fabius  IncamatuSy  vi.  227-9,  40,  2,  60. 
Fabricius,  L  60;  iv.  73,  397;  ▼.  437; 

ix.583;  x.  633. 

(Guido),  ii.  605. 

Fabrot,  x.  97. 

Farundus,  ii.  639 ;  vi.  158. 

Fagius  (Paultts)  i.  ecxxiiL  ii.  468 ;    iv. 

245,  493  ;  viii.  251,  516  ;  ix.  398. 
Fauehet,  ix.  696. 
Fauchenr  {Mich.  It)  vL  168. 
Faustinus,  vL  128. 
Faustus,  iii.  372  ;  vii.  12. 
Felihien,  x.  458. 
Felinns,  vi.  283. 
Felix  the  Manichee,  v.  105. 
Ferdinandus  ab  IncisOt  see  JneUo, 

Qttir,  de  Salazar,  see  Salazar, 

Ferrandus  {Fulgentius)  x.  418. 

Ferus,  vi.  12,  520  ;  vii.  55  ;  ix.  429. 

/>*/««,  iv.  208  ;  X.  141,213. 

Feuardentius,  v.  373  ;  vi.  345  ;  x.  200. 

Feud,  constat,  x.  297. 

Ficklerus,  x.  200. 

Filliucius,  viii.  480. 

Fioghus  {Fabianm)t  see  Fabianus, 

Firmicus  {Julius)  ii.  40 ;    TU   635  ;    vii. 

314. 
Firmiliany  v.  474. 
Fisher,  bp.  of  Rochester,  v.  406  ;  vi.  21, 

49,  142,  88,  U,  201,  535,  43,  65,  74; 

ix.  618. 
Flaviaeensis  {Radnlphus)  ix.  635. 
Fhrus,  iv.  10  ;  viii.  412  ;  x.  204,  9. 
Follerius  {Petrus)  x.  594. 
Fonte  Nayo  {O.  de)  ii.  731. 
Fontech  {Alph.  a)  x.  398. 
Fortunatianus,  vii.  24. 
Fortunatus,  iii.  340. 
Fore,  i.  ccliut  v.  248  ;  vi.  19,  129;  ix. 

488. 
Francs,  annals  of  the,  vi.  615. 
Fregosa,  or  Fulgosus,  q.  v. 
Fr/rii/*,  V.  401  ;  x.  141,416. 
Frisitigensis  {Otho)  vi.   197,  559;    viiL 

533;  X.  515. 
Frontinus,  iv.  626  ;  x.  119,  26. 
Fulbertus  Camotensis,  viii.  197.  | 


Fulgenthu,  efite.  J2«yi. 

Ad  Thnstm.  ri.  82,  116;  x.  191. 

De  incarn.  n.  262 ;  z.  663. 

—  verit  pnedeat.  tI.  221. 

Senn.  de  oonfien  (al.  de  disp.)  v.  410. 

Ferrandtu,  see  Perrmmius. 

PlamHadtM,  It.  198. 


Fulgonu,  iL  689;  ilL  362;  It.  225;  ix. 

367;  x.96. 
Fuller,  vii.  536. 
Fumut  (BarOM,)  aee  ArmMk  mnm. 

Gabriel  Biel,  see  BieL 

Pkiladelpkiemrie,  L  31,  40. 

Simeon,  iii.  276. 


GaMtku,  viii  466,  6. 

Gaimt,  viL  393. 

Galatinma  {Petnu)  i  116;  ii  104. 

GaUm,  IT.  60,  402;  Tii  266  ;  Tiii.  37S ; 

X.  88,  396,  626. 
Galilee,  Itfe  of,  yiii  6S6L 
Gallarsius,  vi  18. 
Garetius,  vL  146. 
Garinut,  viii  226. 
Garnet,  vi  368. 

GaudenHut,  ii  286;  t.  43, 629;  niS14. 
Gaule,  i  Uxi. 
Gaulmyn,  iv.  67  L 
Gavantus,  vi.  261. 
Geier,  iii  262 ;  x.  162. 
Gelatius,l24,6;  ii639;  iT.81;  t.66, 

449 ;  vi  116, 41, 68, 94,  209,  21,  238 ; 

viii.  41;  ix.641:  x.  221,  38. 
Cyticemu,  vi.  414;  ix.  608;  x. 

418. 
GeUiut  (J,)  see  Juhu. 
Genebrard,  v.  332,  71,  407. 
Geneva  Bible,  v.  201. 
Gennadius,  ii.  653,  6  ;  iv.  282 ;  t.  241 ; 

vi  26,  200,  829,  658 ;  yii.  201,  464, 

559;  viii  182. 
Gentius,  i.  cccv. 

Gentleman's  Magaxine,  i.  xviU. 
Genzius,  iii.  81. 

Georgius,  abp,  t^  Alexandria^  vi  131. 
Gerhard,  vii.  262,  88. 
Germanms  {S,)  pair,  rf  C,P,  ii.  467,  70, 

674;  V.  327,  82  ;  vi  636 ;  viii  89. 
Gerson,  ii.  659 ;  v.  354, 654.  66 ;  vi  187, 

234,  362,  3,  642,  71,  654;  vu.  318; 

viii  188,  216;  ix.  260,  467;  x.  319, 

22-4,  416,  9. 
Gibbon,  V.  314 ;  vi.  446 ;  ix.  lOL 
G\fanius,  x.  623. 
Gifford,  i.  xx. — See  RaynoUs. 
Gilbert,  ii  475. 
Gildas,  V.  43. 

Giraldus  {Lilius)  i.  92  ;  vi.  631 ;  x.  364. 
Girardus  {Joannes)  x.  149. 
Glanville,  i.  cxxv,  ccxei,  vii. 
Glossa  ordinaria,  ii  146,  805 ;   v.  151  ; 

vi.  211,  602;  vii  312;  viii  164,  627  ; 

ix.  298,  467,  696,  634. 


▲UTHOBS  QUOTED  OB  REFERRED  TO. 


ccdxxv 


Goar,  see  EuehologioH, 
GocleniuM,  vi.  52. 
God/ridui  monaehus,  yi.  578. 
Gqffridus  VmdocwemU,  vi.  509. 
.  Goldast,  V.  476,  84,  507  ;  vi.  288,  77; 
riii.  469;  iz.  563. 
Goodman,  x.  201. 
Gotht/reduSf  iii.  127  ;  t.  413. 
Gower,  iii.  804;  Tii.  421. 
Graffiis  {Jac,  de)  rl  251,  562. 
Gramond,  Y.  461. 

Granatensu,  vi  243,  594 ;  vii.  153. 
Granger,  L  IxxU. 
Graiian,  see  Decretum, 

— l{fe  of,  iv.  386  ;  ix.  218. 

the  emperor,  v.  520. 

Gregoras,  see  Nicephorus, 
Gregory  {pope) 

—  I.  (A  Greg,  magnJ) 
Concord,  vii.  42. 

Dialog.  iL  339,  464 ;  iii.  66 ;  iv.  670, 

vi.  562 ;  viii.  40 ;  x.  336. 
Expos,  in  1   Reg. — vii.  42,   184;   x. 

122. 
Job.  (mor.)  ii.  122,  325, 438, 

634 ;  iii.  20,  58 ;  iv.  279,  84 ;  v.  421 ; 

vi.  343, 561 ;  vii.  105  ;  viii.  274,  509; 

ix.  248 ;  x.  103,  24,  553. 
pas.  pcenit  iv.  67 ;  vii.  118 ; 

X.  316,  21. 
vet  et  nov.  test  (per  Pater.) 

ii.  52. 
Horn,  in  Erech.  ix.  1 13,  609. 
Evang.  i.  14,  exliii, ;  ii.  325, 

684;  iv.  517,  638;  v.  42;  vi.  219, 

462;  vii.  558;  viii.  112,  417,  527; 

X.  320,  53,  560,  9. 
Past  cnr.  iL  473,  5 ;  v.  5^,  64 ;  viiL 

330,  512. 
Registr.  ii.  154,  236;  iii.  189;  iv.  82; 

V.  65,  123-8,  222,  92,  4H,  9,  52,  6, 

67,  529;  vi.  42,  215,  22;  ix.  401, 

65-7;  X.  191,221,48.  302,3. 
— ^—  liife  of,  by  Joan.  Diac.  viii.  194. 

See  also  ir.  25,  136  ;  viii  140. 

—  II.— V.  667  ;  vi.  642. 

—  III. — V.  477. 

—  VII.— ir.  82  ;  v.  477  ;  vi.  605  ;  x. 
202,  360. 

—  IX. — See  DecretaU. 

Ariminensis,  v.  489. 

of  Heimhourg,  x.  374. 

of  Nazianzum,  see  Nazianzen, 

— '• of  Syssa,  see  Nyssen, 

</  Tours,  see  Turonensis. 

(Jo.)iv.  73,  632. 

(Petrus)  X.  199. 

Grelxer,  r.  406  ;  viii.  462,  5,  79. 
Grienhach,  v.  413. 
Grimeeton,  i.  85. 
*  Grose,  iv.  72. 
Grotius, 

Apologet  V.  852. 


De  jure  belli,  &c.  vii.  271-4;  x.  96, 

101,  42,  70.  6,  99,  5U6. 
ExcerpU,  i.  79,  93  ;  iv.  214,  31,  337. 
In  EsaL  viii.  19. 

—  S.  Matt  ii.  169,  397,  423,  39,  48; 
iii.  60,  200 ;  viii.  18,  21,  47. 

—  S.  Luc.  iv.  483. 

—  Act  apostt  V.  645. 

—  Rom.  i.  88. 

—  2  Cor.  viii.  553. 

—  PhiL  vii.  869. 
Gruter, 

Floril.  eth.  pol.  iii.  53,  ^5,  70,  3,  8,  9, 
87,  90,  8,  101,  24,  82,  3,  52,  ^Z,  9, 
91,3,  211,377;  iv.  553;  x.  421. 
Inscript  iiL  275,  858;    iv.  682;    x. 
179. 

Guerrieus,  ii.  629. 

Guevara  {Ant.)x.  600. 

{Petr,)x.  118. 

Guicciardini,  x.  140,  251,  511. 

Guichenon,  v.  352. 

Guignard,  viii.  464. 

Guitlermus,  x.  106. 

Guilmond,  vi.  5. 

Gunning,  yi.  428. 

Guntherus,  x.  71,  180,  516. 

Gwyllim,  i.  ccU, 

Racket,  ii.  731. 
Hadarsan  (A.  Simeon)  ix.  188. 
HakewiU,  iiu  281. 
Hates,  viii.  863. 

Hall  (bp.)  i.  xxxiv. ;  iv.  673  ;  v.  60. 
Hairs  {S.  C.)  Ireland,  vL  319. 
Halli4:r,y.6l7,  8,29,  57. 
Hahander,  v.  90. 

Hammond,  i.  xxxt.  clxL  ;  iv.  477  ;  vL  811* 
Hamper,  i.  xxxv. 
Hardiman,  vi.  319. 
Harding,  vi.  145  ;  X.  200. 
Harmenopulus,  ix.  292,  396  ;  x.  495,  8. 
schol.  on,  V.  664. 


Harpocration,  iv.  650  ;  viii.  253 ;  z.  39. 

Harpsfeld'mt,  V.  475  ;  vi.  608. 

HasenmuUerus,  v.  491. 

Haymo,  i.  53  ;  ii.  664. 

Heber,  i.  xU)ii. 

Hecataus,  x.  176. 

Hegesinpus,  i.  cclxxxv, ;  iii.  110;  V.  21| 

54,  388;  vi.407;  x.  97. 
Heissius,  v.  480. 
Heliodorus,  x.  97,  107. 

Prusaus,  x.  496,  500,  644. 


Hemmingius,  ix.  385. 

Henriquez,  v.  618  ;  vi.  140,  202,  79,  80. 

Heraclides,  iv.  640. 

Heraclion,  ii.  275. 

Heracl'Uus,  ii.  103 ;  vii  281  ;  ix.  288. 

Herbert  (G.)  iii.  188  ;  iv.  150;  viii.  566 

Hermanntu  Contractus,  vi.  615  ;  x.  237. 

Hermas,  iv.  95,  103  ;  vl  429 ;  vii  52. 

Hermolaut,  ill  423. 
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AJSTEORS  QUOnO  QE  EXFESBXD  TO* 


I 


BtndUm,  n.  590. 
Hendoims, 

Clio,  in.  S40,  5,  451 ;  tu.  332 ;  TiiL 
417;  ix.2S3. 

Eaterp.  L  94;  iii.  292,  395,  451 ;  It. 
232,570;  ix.  235,  506. 

ThAL  iL  511;  iii  301,  451;  It.  189; 
ix.288;  X.  107,574. 

Help.  iiL  345,  96,  451 ;  TiiL  544;  z. 
127,  210,  468. 

Terps.  iii  60,  219;  riu.  131. 

Erato,  il  488 ;  \r.  197 ;  rii  271 ;  x. 
483. 

Poljh.  iii  282,  90,  345  ;  y.  319 ;  riii 
100;  X.  127. 

Uran.  i  9 ;  it.  407. 

Calliope  Tii  2X3. 
Ifmv/  {OeuL)  y.  295,  431 ;  x.  493. 
Htrpey,  Ti  458. 
Besiod,  ii  222,  319,  439,  44,  5,  57,  538 ; 

iii  189;  iv.  447,  56,  65-8,502;  Tiii 

140 ;  ix.  200,  84,  6,  95 ;  x.  134. 
Hessetims,  Ti  24 ;  ix.  449. 
Bttfckuu  (grammat.)  ir.  87,  106,  7,  95, 

277;  V.  294;  rii  124-7. 
presh.  Hiens9L  yt  29, 129,  59 ; 

ix.  413. 
Bejfiin,  i.  xxUi, ;  riii  469. 
BieremUu,  pair.  C.  P.  riii  90 ;  ix.  629 ; 

X.  368. 
BterocUi,  ii  40,  53,  94, 102, 38,  53, 177, 

323,  6,  7,  50.  76,  7,  434,  518,9,  40; 

iiL  297;  ir.  52,  397,  564,  5;  t.  259; 

▼iL  63,  275,  80;  ix.  4,  18,  293,  406, 

89:  X.  93,  461. 
Biermywrns  (£) 

S.  Script  versio,  ix.  263. 

In  £xod.  ix.  413. 

—  psalm.  V.  41  ;  ri  35, 666  ;  ix.  601. 

—  prov.  riii.  22S. 

—  Eccles.  iii  407. 

—  Esau  iv.  43,  435  ;  v.  21,  190.  410, 
8;  Ti  217,  519,  640;  viii  183,  263, 
4,  817;  ix.  428;  x.  341. 

—  Jerem.  vi  221 ;  x,  319. 

—  Ezech.  V.  418;  riii  171,  264;  ix. 
14,  368. 

—  Dan.  ii  552  ;  vii  355,  403  ;  x.  191. 

—  Hos,  V.  29  ;  vii.  558. 

—  AbcL  V.  417. 

—  Jon.  X.  89,  342. 

—  Mic.  ix.  610. 

—  Abac  iv.  847. 

—  Sophon.  iv.  81 ;  x.  336. 

—  Agg.  V.  441 ;  vi.  898 ;  ix.  606. 

—  MaL  vi.  14. 

—  S.  Matth.  iL  58,  107,  201,  437,  68, 
609,  14;  iv.  279;  v.  18,  65,  416, 
41,519.24;  vi.  398,  515,  666;  viL 
458 ;  viii.  136 ;  ix.  240,  633  ;  x. 
562. 

Marc.  iL  671,  4. 


—  Rom.  tL  469;  Tii  245. 

—  1  Cor.  Ti  76 ;  ix.  538;  x.  270. 
•— GaLT.23;  ix.460, 1;  x.  104,M5. 
--  Eph.  ii  614 ;  ir.  229,  89.  90;  vL 

19,  346,  85 ;  rii  94,  5,  267;  viii 
111;  ix.  285,  637;  x.  175. 

—  Phil.  ▼.  22,  184. 

—  1  Tim.  i  37. 

—  Tit.  V.  15,  70,  1,  4,  81, 131,  S5, 7, 
201,  525 ;  Ti  398 ;  Tiii  306 ;  x.  8. 

De  err.  orig.  ii  586. 

—  tradd.  Hebr.  ii.  664. 

—  Heb.  nom.  vi  327. 

—  ■q>t.  ord.  cedes,  t.  72,  125,  221. 
ViL  S.  Anton.  It.  291. 

Hilarion.  ii  466,  691 ;  iv.  291 ; 

ix.273. 

Pauli,  iv.  121,  558. 

Ecclea.  script  catai  ii  714;  t.  34, 53, 
7,  64,  5,  6,  7,  106,  83,  474;  ix. 
615,  39. 

Apoi  adv.  RnC  ii  357 ;  vi  327 ;  x. 
256. 

Reg.  monacb.  ii  459 ;  x.  279. 

EpiUph.  Panic,  ii  318,515;  iiL  263. 

Adv.  Joviaian.  iii  63 ;  iv.  438 ;  v.  60, 
92;  vi  58;  vii  84;  viii  184;  ix. 
285,638;  x.  96,  422,  9. 

Lncifcr.  i.  24-7. 35 ;  ii  232, 508 1 

iii  147;  v.  31,  124,  31,  54,  9,  94, 
436,  610,  42,  7,  55 ;  Ti  429;  viii 
322;  ix.640;  x.  371,  407,  42. 

Pelag.  u.  190,  263 ;  t.  292, 412 ; 

vii  25, 6,  31, 2, 101, 15,  20  ;  viiilSa 

Epistolae,  i  35,  47,  cx/w. ;  ii  65,  107, 
68,  204,  357, 434, 80,  532,  617,  55 ; 
iii.  29, 66,  88, 195,  304, 447  ;  iv.  33, 
65,  224,  378 ;  v.  43, 6, 64,  5, 71,  97, 
107,  15,  7,  25,  34, 40, 58,  63,  7,  75, 
81,  203,  6,  333,  90,  401,  12,  7,  63, 
74,  83,  9, 548, 626 ;  vi  44,  75,  116, 
211,  9,  22,  327,  428,  48,  82,  609; 
vii  199,  270,  313,39,90,  428,  562; 
viii  126.  84, 91,  3,  321, 6,  459,  507. 
56 ;  ix.  88,  183.  90,  7,  274,  97. 354, 
593,  650 ;  x.  220, 68,  81,  322,  36, 7, 
41,  51,  4,  60,  75,  84,  420,  1,  37,  8, 
46,  560,  96. 

See  also  ii.  631  ;  iii  57,  78. 
Btlary{S.) 

Ad  Constant  v.  175,445;  vi  443;  x. 
191. 

Contr.  Anxent  v.  529. 

De  synod,  vi  155,  440,  4.  591. 

—  Trin.  iii  366;  iv.  436;  v.  18,  9, 
372,  88,  408,  67;  vL  71,  116,  440; 
Tiii  41,  3,  114,  523;  ix.  653;  x. 
503. 

Hymn.  v.  294. 

In  ps$.  iv.  25  ;  v.  441,  84,  6 ;  ti.  200, 
571;  vii  442:  ix.  657. 

—  S.  Matt  ii  649;  v.  19,  621. 


jlvtrobb  quoted  oe  referred  to. 
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HUdeberims  Cemmmensi$,  u.  649;   yiiL 

38 ;  X.  301. 
HUlel  (11 )  il  463  :  vui.  251. 
Binewuw,  ri.  615  ;  ix.  543. 
HippoeraUM,  ii.  77  ;  iT.  284, 476  {  z.  398, 

626. 
Hippodawnu,  tu.  166. 
J^/tM,z.ll7,212. 
JTuioirg  d€  iapaix,  viii.  491,  2. 
Jlobbes,  TiiL  418. 
Hrfmuuttr^  tL  559. 
jRoleol,  ▼!.  65 ;  x.  417. 
HMhigworth,  i.  xxttt. 
JVMirr, 
Uiad, 

A.  i.  16 ;  T.  18 ;  Tiii.  494. 

&  Hi  121,  96 ;  ir.  536 ;  ▼.  65, 

r.  iv.  570;  Yi.  63;  viii.  437. 

A.  ii.  428,  45;  iv.  265;  t.  55;  x. 
463. 

E.  ix.  381. 

Z.  iiL  266;  iv.  220. 

H.  X.  116. 

L  iii.  127,8;  x.  143. 

K.  iv.  213,  394;  x.  584. 

A.  ix.  381. 
M.  19. 
N.  iL  393. 

B.  iv.  224,  6. 

O.  iii345,451;  iv.  223. 

P.  X.  468. 

T.  iv.  418;  vil  508. 

X.  iii.  270:  iv.  125 ;  ix.  16,  284. 
T.  iii  198,  445.54. 

XI.  iv.  184. 
Odjisey, 

(^.  ix.  468. 

y.  iii  318;  iT.  894;  ix.  289. 

d'.  viii  259. 

if,  ix.  381. 

I*,  iv.  264;  viii  368. 

K'.  ii  646  ;  iv.  232. 

X'.  ii  124. 

f.  iv.  620;  X.  115. 

ff.  ii222;  iv.  327. 

<K.  iv.  119;  viii  326. 

1'.  iv.  283,620;  vii  151,428;  viii 
254;  ix.668;  x.  205. 

i/.  iii  315. 

^'.  iii  52. 

X'.  iv.  387. 
Item  apud  Stob. — ^iv.  197. 
—  tchoL  on,  ii  17,  877. 
Honoriu*  {pretb,  Augmtod,)  v.  240,  662. 
Hooker,  i  chc.;  iii  167 ;  iv.  546 ;  v.  238, 
651 ;  vii  435,  504  ;  viii  362,  521 ;  ix. 
U.  697. 
Hooker* i  Weekly  Miscellany,  ix.  156. 
Horace, 
Od.  u.  47,  114,  5,  80,  207,  25,  7,  315, 

24,  53,  66,  76,  9,  86,  93-9.  406,  33, 

6,  44,  65,  8,  9,  74,  80,  1,  515,  20, 


4.6,  34,  86,  93,  5,  7, 681,  2 ;  iii.  90, 
2,  4.  273.  4.  315,  20.  9,  40,  447  ;  iv. 
190.  3.  224,  38,  307, 42,  63,  92,  6.8, 
463 ;  vii  40.  216.  20,  305 ;  viii.  422, 
31,  569  ;  X.  175.  205.  502. 
Epod.  ii  72 ;  iv.  587. 
Sat  ii.  25,  90.  103,  271,  394,  440, 
2,  60,  3,  525,  700 ;  iii.  52,  67.  326, 
408 ;  iv.  196.  203,  15,  99,  307,  41, 
467,  540,  53,  4,  606 ;  vii.  49,  85, 
128,  263;  viii.  130,  545;  ix.  280, 
319,  449,  573 ;  x.  396,  9,  400,  2,  3, 
21,  591. 
Epistt  ii  187.  395,  413,  65,  8;  iii 
259,  314,  32.  46;  iv.  59,  129,  36, 
83.  5,  206. 37,  92, 538,  613 ;  v.  274 } 
vii  124.  60,  87,  8,  215,  311,  536; 
viii  251,  2;  ix.  207,  8.  311,  497, 
516;  x.  141,566,76.89,645. 
Art  poet  iv.  280;  vii  91  ;  ix.  16, 
113;  X.  107. 

Hormisdas  {pope)  v.  331;  viii.  508;  x. 
225,  375. 

HoHus,  V.  406;  vi  248,  458;  ix.  618; 
X.  190.  215. 

Hotpinian,  ix.  436. 

Hottiennt,  vi  184,  461,  501,  35. 

Hettinger,  ix.  183. 

Hottoman,  ix.  xv. ;  x.  170,  201. 

Houdemiui,  ii  663,  5. 

Hovedon  {Roger  de)  iv.  588;    vi  616, 
33. 

Hudelricu9,T,^n. 

Huetius,  iv.  42,  567. 

Hugo  {card.)  ix.  635. 

de  S.  Ficiore,  ii  470 ;  iii  208 ;  v. 

336,  410,  655;  vii  63(?),  365,  488; 
ix.  13.596;  x.  451. 

Humbert  {card,)  vi  7,  59. 

Hume,  i  xxxiv.  ccljcxxix. 

Huntingdon  {Henry  of)  iv.  588 ;  x.  429. 

HuntUeut  {Oord,)  v.  406 ;  ix.  618. 

Hub  {John)  vi.  4. 

Hyde  {Dr,  Edward)  i.  ccMu 

Hyginus,  viii.  121 ;  x.  79. 

Hyperides,  iv.  620  ;  x.  39. 

Jgnatiut  (5.)  Epist  ad 

Antioch.  v.  67,  80,  162,  86,  219,  97. 
Ephes.  ii  645.  55 ;  v.  48,  67,  133,  55, 

95,  213 ;  vi  438  ;  viii  41,  151,  86 ; 

X.  280. 
Heron,  diac.  i.  24,  7 ;  v.  85,  91,  207. 
Magnes.  ii.  319.  431.  2 ;  v.  46.  7,  132, 

43,  86.  94.  207.  300 ;  vi.  438 ;  vii 

73.  262.  320  ;   viii.  571 ;   ix.  457, 

64-6.  648  ;  X.  278,  80. 
Philad.  iv.  208,  10,  6 ;  v.  39,  132,  49, 

83,  92,  467;  vi  221;   ix.  539;  x. 

424. 
Philipp.  vi.  438 ;  ix.  648 ;  x.  347. 
Polycarp.  v.  37,  132.  3,  94. 
Rom.  ii  634;  v.  180. 
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Smym.  t.  46, 182, 48,  6%  99 ;  ti.  141, 

221,  438  J  viii.  47  ;  x.  280. 
TnUL  L  84,  6  ;  ii.  855 1  v.  20,  46,  61, 
W),  129,  82,  48,  86,  92;  viL  243, 
820;  X.  278,  80. 
Jgnatii    (S.)  martjfrium,    iii.   452;    iv. 
486. 

. vita.  It.  817. 

Jldrfontui,  U.  188. 

iUyr.  efAsc.  eput.  v.  100. 

lUyrieu*  {Flaeius)  vi.  655  ;  tiL  829. 

IneUo  {FertL  ah)  vi.  184. 

indiett  expurgatoriif  t.  491 ;  tL  160,  85, 

468,78. 
Jw^tlHy  tmmatked,  tee  Knot. 
Jmnoeeuiiut  {pope) 

—  I.— iv.  82;  ▼.  123,  8,  630.  44,  7 ; 
vi  26,  141  {  viL  898 ;  viiL  90. 

—  II. — X.  484. 

^  III.— ii.  649  i  V.  240,  451,  77,  9, 
648;  vi.  25,  129,  95,  481,  553,  75; 
vii.  258,  817  s  ix.  x.  104,  560;  x. 
157,  84,  430. 

—  iv.r-vl  468,  501 ;  ix.  542. 
Interim,  viL  810. 

IretuBut,  ii.  265,  6,  72,  888,  507, 645, 64, 
716,  8 ;  iv.  43,  849.  443.  570,  627  ; 
V.  34,  40,  6,  8,  50,  66-8.  76,  ISO, 
820,  4,  5.  30, 71, 413, 8, 33-5, 9,  63, 
74,  84,  502,  25,  620 ;  vi  40,  56,  93, 
5,  120.  214,  9,  352,  88,  406-13,  26, 
8,  38,  9,  63,  586,  620,  5 ;  vii  351, 
96,9;  viii41, 111,25,56,314,  75; 
ii.  354,  409,  44,  50, 3,  611, 4-6,  21, 
41,  5-8,  b%\  X.  190,  223,  386,45, 
442. 
Jfoac,  Lingon,  episc.  vii.  453-6. 
— —  medicust  x.  399. 
Isidore  Clanus,  v.  427,  645. 
— ^— —  HispaUtisiSf 

De  ort.  et  ob.  pp.  v.  57,  64. 

Ecci  off.  i  26 ;  v.  31,  166,  373  ;  vi 

159;  X.  346. 
Etymoi  (sive  Orig.)  iv.  198  ;  v.  92, 6, 
7,  101,  97,  8;  vi.  448;   viii  263, 
527;  ix.  299,  651  ;  x.  40,  71,  341, 
588. 
Sentent  vii.  201,  398;    viii.  36;    x. 

216,  384. 
Synonym,  ix.  693. 
Apud  Gratian.  in  decreto,  v.  438,  55  ; 

vi.  427  ;  x.  257. 
See  also  x.  342. 
i-  Mercator,  v.  90,  295. 

■  Pelusiota,  ii,  238,  602;  v.  467, 


Plataic  iii  458. 
Item  mpnd  Stob.  z.  449. 
Ivo,  ix.  545 ;  x.  301,  4,  14,  484. 

/.  SL  (i.  e.  Jokm  Serfeami)  vi  289-338 

pastim,  382,  S. 
Jackson,  iv.  395  ;  vii  663. 
Jacobatiust  vi  862. 
Jaligny  {G,  de)  ii  683. 
Jambliehus,  ii  822,  424 ;  T.  887 ;  x.  88, 

136,  625. 
James  (S,)  liturgy  of,  see  LUmrgy, 
James  {king)  i.— v.  852 ;  viii  469. 
Jansenius,  vi  24,  65. 
Jarchi  {R.  Solomon)   iv.  572;    ix.  873; 

87. 
Jerome,  see  Hieronywuu* 
Jewel  (bp.)  V.  838 ;  ri  185. 
Joannes  {pope)  III. — ^v.  128. 

diaeomts,  viii  194. 

magnus,  x.  433. 

Sarisburieneis,  see  Sariihuriensit, 
Venetus,  ix.  372. 


507;  vii.  23,  35;  viii  157,  317,  73, 
411  ;  X.632. 
Isocrates, 

Ad  Demon,  ii  178  ;  iii  255 ;  iv.  264, 
81  ;  V.  244;  vii.  56;  ix.  13,  9. 

—  Nicocl.  viii  67. 

—  Timoth.  ii.  103  ;  vii.  292. 
Panathen.  v.  261;  viii.  65',  x.  132. 


Job  the  monk,  i.  60. 

John,  see  Joannes, 

Joinville,  ii.  545  ;  iv.  452,  77. 

Jonah  (A.)  GerundenHs,  x.  561. 

Jonas,  bp,  of  Orleans,  vi.  216. 

Jones  {W.  r.)  i  life,  passim. 

Josephus, 

Antiq.  i.  10;  ii  78,  310,  29.  412,  36, 
96,  616,  604,  11 ;  iii  97,  352,  460; 
iv.  137,  44,  372,  626;  r.  318,  29, 
Z5 ;  vii  274 ;  viii  468 ;    is.  381, 2, 
413,696;  x.  168,211,69. 
BelK  Jud.  ii  147,  310,  21,  S3.  427, 
569,  602;    v.  331;  vii.  377;   viiL 
654,  7 ;  X.  90,  3,  209. 
Cont  Apion,  x.  176,  209,  69. 
De  Maccab.  iv.  635  ;  vii.  120. 
Vita  sua,  ii.  486,  612  ;  iii  167. 
Jovianus  Pontanus,  iv.  428. 
Jovius,  ii.  682;    iii  292;    iv.  619;  vi 

167,  660. 
Julian,  iiL  66;    iv.    194;    v.   837;    vii 

623  ;  X.  168,  494,  692. 
Julius  (pope)  I. — ix.  641. 
II. — vi.  574. 


■  Clarus,  see  Clarus. 

■  Firmicus,  see  Firmicus. 

■  Pomerius,  see  Pomerius, 


Junius  (Franciscus)  v.  491. 

Jus  graco-rom,  v.  182,  7,  298,  334,  664; 

x.  258,  481,  95,  8. 
Justin,  iii  167 ;  viii.  142 ;   ix.  377  ;  x. 

197. 

martyr, 


Ad  Zen.  &c.  ix.  409, 

Apoi  I.— i  34,  46  ;  ii.  195,  234,  45, 
322,  648;  v.  97,  160.  211,  337;  vi 
43,  4,  56,  76,  95,  4S2.  584 ;  vii  313, 
22;  viii  47,  87,  223  ;  ix.  172^456, 
66,536;  x.  31, 143,  90^224. 
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TuL 


ApoL  It. — fi,  I88, 
Cohort,  ad  Onecoa,  it.  252. 
De  monarch.  iL  67;    It.  476; 
8& 

Dial,  com  Tryph.  iL  17,  87, 190,  246, 
355,664,716;  iT.  45,443;  y.411, 
50 ;  Ti.  46,  145,  2D4,  329,  415,  29, 
582,5;  ¥11.40,288,  321,407;  yiii. 
249,  560;  ix.  500,  424,  5,  648;  x. 
145. 
Epu  ad  Diogn.  iL  410 ;  yiL  16, 40 ;  Ix. 

300,  515. 
Expos,  rect.  eon£  ti.   13;   riL  250; 

riiL  109. 
Q<^  aA  chriitianoft,  t.  484. 

orthod  iL  24,  298 :  liL  23 ;  t. 
30,  327,  541  i  tL  199,  568 ;  TiL  92, 
266,  321,  2    vjiL  ^o8,  60;  ix.  285, 
591;  X.  411,  2,  617. 
See  ^40  viiL  103. 
jMMtinian   (iiap^)   ilL    127;     ▼.117,  43, 
222.  371,  9|  82,  650    ri  212,  22  ;  viL 
269,  379  ;  yiiL  200,  350,  487;  ix.4rrti. 
234,  81,  308,  24,  m,  9<^,   h  464,  5, 
655 ;  X.  51,  2,  135  7,  48,  51,  6,  8,  72, 
7,  80,  1,  205,  11,  20,  5,  56-8,  62,  94, 
300,  14,  6,  33,  74.  43a,  53,  61,  81,  8, 
93,  503,  14,  6,  34,  S,  9,  89,  98,  637, 
8,58. 
Justmimmu  (BenetL)  tL  145. 
Jtnemait 

Vm.   74. 


Sati 


—  90. 

—  96. 

—  113. 

—  141. 

—  142, 

—  144. 

—  151. 

—  168. 

—  23. 

—  .46. 

—  46. 

—  78. 

—  83. 

--  113. 


—  III.     — 


137. 
14. 

—  18. 

—  25. 

—  35. 

—  116. 

—  171. 

—  226. 

—  278. 

—  5. 

—  55. 

—  96. 

—  97. 


voL  ii. 

—  yiL 

—  X. 

—  iL 

—  iiL 

—  viiL 

—  ii. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 

—  iL 

—  iv, 

—  X. 

—  ix, 

—  ix. 

—  iv. 

—  vii, 

—  iv. 

—  viL 

—  iv. 

—  viiL 

—  ill. 

—  vii. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 


—  vii. 

—  iiL 

—  iv. 

—  iiL 

—  ix.  —  iu  XV. 

—  iiL     —2*35. 

—  iiL    —  318. 


p.  526. 

—  358. 

—  595. 

—  462. 

—  102. 

—  372. 

—  590. 

—  187. 

—  188. 

—  817. 

—  685. 

—  588. 

—  53. 

—  371. 

—  695. 

—  542. 

—  183. 

—  190. 

—  130. 

—  217. 

—  211. 

—  94. 

—  477. 

—  187. 

—  802. 

—  154. 

—  205. 

—  190. 

—  201. 


lin.  130. 

—  63. 

—  123. 

—  133. 

—  134. 

—  142, 3. 

—  167. 

—  178. 

—  181. 

—  183. 

—  221. 

—  230. 

—  239. 

—  284. 

—  285. 

—  364. 

—  443. 

—  525. 

—  535. 

—  541, 

—  622. 

—  50. 


—  VIII.    — 


IX. 
-  X. 


•  XII, 

•  XIII. 


63. 
207. 

15. 

97. 
121. 
140. 
165. 


—  183. 

—  117. 

—  126, 

—  6. 

—  115. 

—  141. 

—  176. 

—  311, 

—  314. 

—  317. 

—  346. 

—  349, 

—  352. 

—  357. 

—  1. 

—  11. 

—  165. 

—  83. 

—  1. 

—  11. 

—  54. 

—  60. 

—  75. 

—  103. 

—  105. 

—  105. 

—  122. 


vol.  iv. 

—  vii. 

—  viii. 

—  viL 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 

—  iv, 

—  viiL 

—  viiL 

—  viii. 

—  iL 

—  iv. 

—  ix. 

—  viL 

—  iv. 

—  ix. 

—  X. 

—  viiL 

—  iiL 

—  iv. 

—  vii. 

—  ii, 

—  iii. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 

—  X. 

—  vii. 

—  iv. 

—  vii. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 
. —  ii. 

—  vii. 

—  iv. 

—  iL 

—  vL 
.i—  ix. 

—  ViL 

—  ix. 

—  iL 

—  ii. 

—  iv. 

—  iL 

—  iii, 

—  iii. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 

—  viL 

—  iiL 

—  iiL 

—  iii. 

—  iv. 

—  iii. 

—  vii. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 

—  X. 

—  iv. 


p.  316. 

—  127. 

—  68. 

—  382. 

—  228. 

—  214. 

—  231. 

—  218. 

—  230. 

—  217. 
-559. 

—  594. 

—  461. 

—  510. 

—  60. 

—  241. 

—  24. 

—  486. 

—  278. 

—  263. 

—  414. 

—  211. 

—  447. 

—  255. 

—  167. 

—  475. 

—  262. 

—  244. 

—  253. 

—  60. 

—  85. 

—  245. 

—  217. 

—  545. 

—  190. 

—  681. 

—  30. 

—  177. 

—  545. . 

—  123. 

—  20. 

—  475. 

—  80. 

—  465. 

—  471. 

—  215. 

—  695. 

—  341. 

—  17. 

—  194. 

—  276. 

—  284. 

—  538. 

—  811. 

—  390. 

—  414. 

—  497. 

—  407. 

—  477. 

—  175. 

—  447. 

—  549. 

—  185. 
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Sat  XIII. 

lin.126. 

rol.  vii. 

p.  476. 

—  130. 

—  X. 

—  599. 

—  131. 

—vii. 

—      4. 

—  150. 

—  Til. 

—  170. 

—  151. 

—  vii. 

—      3. 

—  1848qq 

—  viii. 

—  130. 

-  189. 

X. 

—  141. 

—  195. 

—  ix. 

—    24. 

—  196. 

—  ix. 

—    27. 

—  208. 

—  ii. 

—  446. 

—  209. 

—  ix. 

—  527. 

—  238. 

—  ix. 

—    24. 

—  XIV. 

—  102. 

—  viu. 

—  380. 

—  103. 

X. 

—  329. 

—  108. 

—  ii. 

—  328. 

—  319. 

—  iv. 

—  197. 

—  321. 

—  vi. 

—    96. 

—  XV. 

—       8. 

—  viiL 

—  514. 

—  131. 

—  ii. 

—    30. 

—  138. 

—  viii. 

—  357. 

—  142. 

—  ix. 

—  293. 

—  151. 

—  ix. 

—  577. 

ichol  on,  ii.  281 

;  iv.  136 

. 

Juvencug,  ii.  611,  74;  vi.  51. 


KempU  (  Th.  a)  ii.  633 ;  iii.  70,  272  ;  iv. 

485(?);  vi.  191;   vii.  420,  617,  20; 

viii.  24,  61.  407. 
Ken  (bp.)  vii.  517. 
Kennet,  i.  xUv.  Ux, 
Kimchh  iv.  149;  vii.  532;  x.  624; 
King,  i.  cjtciu 

Knot,  vi.  243 ;  vii.  153 ;  viii.  484. 
Knox  (Alexander)  vii.  663. 

(John)  V.  151. 

Konig,  ix.  vi, 

Krantzius,  ii.  683  ;  vi.  188. 

Kyspenning,  vii.  12. 


Laetantius,  ii.  10,  47,  8,  491,  501,  38,  9, 
45,  617,  70,  717  ;  iii.  79,  303 ;  iv.  25, 
42,  52,  ISO,  272  ;  v.  50,  318,  410,  84, 
529;  vi.  125,  74,  375  ;  vii.  62,  3,  163, 
806,  41,  3,  75,  463,  4,  70,  98;  viii. 
268,  98 ;  ix.  xx.,  4,  280,  93,  445,  8,  9, 
89;  X.  92,  103,34,42. 

Lavinu*  Torrcntius,  vii.  464. 

Lambiftus,  vii.  464. 

Lampridius,  ii.  25  ;  iv.  234 ;  vi.  626. 

Langius  (J.)  x.  454. 

(Paulus)  vi.  225,  357. 

Langus  {Joannes)  vi.  97. 

Lapide  {Corn,  a)  iv.  269,  430,  514,  72, 
638;  viii.  265;  ix.  100,  84. 

Latinius,  vi.  531. 

Latomus,  x.  31. 

Land  {abp,)  i.  cxxxviL  ccliii. — «. ;  viii. 
469. 

Launoi,  vi.  423. 

Lauren tius,  x.  57. 

"*'  '  NovariensiSf  see  Novariensis. 


Lentrentiut  Vatta,  see  VaOtu 
Le  Brun,  vi.  547. 
Legenda  aurea,  see  Vora^ine, 
Leighton  (abp,)  iL  867,^8;  viL  488. 
Leo  (pope)  i. 
Epistola  ad 

—  AnasUs.  v.  105,  96. 

—  AnatoL  v.  449. 

—  cler.  C.  P.  vi.  135. 

—  epp.  Afr.  V.  62. 

Camp.  vi.  498 ;  viii  493. 

Germ.  &c  v.  128,  55,  6w 

Vienu.  x.  819,  26. 

—  Leon.  imp.  x.  191. 

—  Martian,  v.  449. 

—  Nicet.  V.  657. 

—  Pulch.  V.  449;  vi.  449;  vii  610; 
ix.  651 ;  X.  191,  216. 

—  Theodor.  i.  49 ;  vi.  200,  57  L 

—  Turb.v.  529;  x.  549. 
Sermo  de 

—  nativ.  iL  466. 

—  epiph.  ii.  85,  6,  92, 

—  pass.  ii.  672 ;  vi.  185. 

—  resurr.  Dom.  viii.  849. 

—  ascent,  ii.  466 ;  viii.  898. 

—  quadrag.  iL  666 ;  iz.  640 ;  x.  841, 
54. 

—  jejun.  mens.  vii. — ii.  160. 

X. — ^ii.  889,  486. 

Item  citat  e  Gratian.  decret  z.  482. 
X.— vL  184,  258;  ix.  654; 

X.  268. 

—  {imp.)  III. — ^x.  252. 
IV.— X.  627. 

—  VI.— iv.  302  ;  x.  302, 431,  3. 

Leonidas  AlerandrinuSfiy.  216,  7. 
Leontius,  x.  422. 

Cypri  episcopus,  ii.  435  ;  ix.  447. 

NeapoUtanus,  vi.  627. 

Lesiie  {bp.  Henry)  v.  255. 

Lessius,  viii.  479. 

Leunclavius,  v.  664. 

Libanius,  ii.  220;  iii.  66;  vii.  157;  viii. 

128;  X.  628,  34,45. 
Liberatui,  v.  476  ;  viii.  483 ;  x.  225. 
Lioerius,  v.  466 ;  x.  190,  254,  414. 
Licetus,  iv.  481. 

Liege,  epistle  of  clergy  of,  x.  192,  804. 
Lilius  Giraldus,  see  GiraUus. 
Lindanus,  v.  457,  75 ;  vi.  24. 
Lingonensis,  see  Isaac. 
Linwood,  viii.  200,  471. 
Lipomanus,  ix.  184. 
Lipsius,  i.  83;  ii.  614;  viii.  42;  x.  34, 

119,44,298,427. 
Liturgy  of 

—  Armenia,  vi.  547. 

—  Egypt,  vi.  551. 

—  S.  Basil,  V.  241,  334;  vi.  551,  623; 
viii.  39. 

C/irymfom,  v.  241, 334  ;  vi.  551, 623. 

James,  i.  46  ;  v.  239,  40. 


AUTH0B8  QUOTED  OR  BEFEBBED  T0» 


ccclxxxi 


Lhy,  i  5 :  u.  480,  564, 98, 609, 83,  707 ; 
Hi.  Ill;  iY.  220,  99,  577,  626;  v.  4, 
13,  262;  TiL  161;  Tiii.  81,  119.  22, 
273,  361  ;  ix.  176,  89,  449;  x.  63,  4, 
116,  7,  26,  39,  40,  7,  51—3,  64,  89, 
97,  205.  7,  10,  8,  473.  92,  5,  515,  6, 
21,  75,  7,  65b. 

Llojfd,  L  XV.  sq.  xU. 

Lombard  {Peter)  i.  26 ;  It.  82,  247 ;  vi. 
140,  256. 481,  512, 5,  75.  92 ;  viL  453, 
559 ;  TiiL  623. 


Phanalim,  iL  5,  85,  140,  79,  393,  5, 
465,  554;  iU.  11,  292,  5,  318,  24, 
30,  7,  44,  66  ;  iv.  8,  18,  316,  50,  3, 
431,  43,  51,  79,  528,  37,  9,  44,  89, 
642;  ▼L359;  vii.  49,  365,  6,  509; 
YiiL  276,  96,  438  ;  ix.  3,  374,  5 ;  x. 
57,  89,  153,  64.  590. 

Ad  Pison.  x.  590. 
LmeoM  Tudenns,  iL  704 ;  ti.  635. 

CaUpl.  Bad.  ii.  15 ;  it.  569. 

Charid.  X.  498. 

Charon,  iii.  265. 

Conviv.  i.  85. 

Be  Incta,  m.  396. 

De  sacrifl  ix.  377. 

Demonax,  L  ecL 

Demotth.  encom.  viL  265 ;  x.  490. 

DiaL  meretr.  x.  642. 

Fngit  IT.  614. 

Ic.  Men.  iL  465. 

Macrob.  x.  88. 

Neryom.  iT.  185 ;  ix.  27. 

Ner.  iii.  96. 

Nigrin.  ik  183,  5,  382. 

Peregr.  ix.  356. 

Philopatr.  iL  320;  ix.  168. 

Philopaend.  t.  507 ;  viiL  366  ;  x.  106. 

Pro  imagin.  ix.  448. 

Qoom.  hist  &c.  iY.  303. 

Rhrt.  pnec  t.  313. 

TjTannic.  ii.  145. 

Vitt  aoct  i.  85  ;  ix.  293. 
Lucifer  Caiaritanus,  ti.  443  ;  ix.  651. 
Lmeilius,  iL  10  ;  iT.  207,  13,  32  ;  ix.  449. 
Luerethu,  ii.  343;  iii.  270,  6,  305,  26, 

95;  iT.  233,  64;  Ti.  85,  119,  23,  30; 

TiL  72,  493,  537 ;  TiiL  433,  8 ;  ix.  19, 

25,  6,  8,  281 ;  X.  104,  396,  626. 
Lmdolphtu  de  Saxoniat  L  cxxxii. 
Lugo  {Jok.  df^  TiL  153. 
Lmitprmmdus,  x.  251. 
Lulliue  (Raimundus),  Ti.  263. 
Luther,  L  28,  cjrxxviL 
Luxurhu,  X.  600. 
LuffM  de  Urreta,  Tii.  533. 
Lyeophren,  x.  128. 
Lyra,  see  Glosea  ordinaria. 
rysiof.  It.  604;  x.  143. 


Jf.  S.  and  M.  W.  referred  to,  tL  380. 
Macariut,  iT.  218  ;  tL  58,  149,  200,  4, 

571,  87;  TiL  287,  311,  4,65. 
Macaulay,  i.  ceivii.;  x.  126. 
Maccovius,  Tii.  604. 
Macedonius,  Tii.  397. 
Macrobius,   ii.  145,    432,   88 ;    iii.    320. 

38  ;  iT.  60,  215  ;  t.  342  ;  Ti.  218  ;  TiL 

130  ;  TiiL  44 ;  ix.  429,  63  ;  x.  402. 
Maffeujf  Tiii.  225. 
MagistTU  {Mart,  de)  Ti.  248. 
Magna  Charia,  TiL  139. 
Maimonittest 

Can.  eth.  iL  383  ;  iii.  137;  iT.  611. 

De  poenit  iT.  149,  513;  TiL  214,  80. 

Jad  Hazakah,  iY.  208  ;  YiL  406 ;   ix. 
381;  X.439. 

Moreh  NeTochim,  iL  24 ;  it.  479  ;  TiL 
213;  Tiii.  19;  ix.  284,464. 

See  also  ii.  322  ;  TiiL  251 ;  ix.  298  ;  x. 
169,  84,  561. 
Major,  Ti.  504. 
Maldonatus,  t.  502  ;  ti.  49,  66)  199,  229, 

31,  332,  430,  606  ;  TiiL  90  ;  ix.  629. 
Mahnesbury  { WiUiam  rf)  iii.  320  ;  tL  5, 

93,  169. 
Malvendus,  ir.  560. 
Matnertus,  iii.  269. 
Manardinus  {Marsilius)  t.  468. 
Manasseh  ben  Israel,  ix.  419. 
Manages  {R.)  ii.  615. 
Manilius,  iii.  309  ;  iT.  142,  446. 
Mant  {bp,)'i.  cxx, 
Mantua  {M.)  x.  688,  9. 
Mantuan,  x.  397,  401,  23,  30,  9. 
Manulius,  vi.  472. 
MarcelluM  {pope)  Y.  437;    yL  426;    ix. 

620. 
Mareian  {imp.)  x.  294. 
Marcus  Antoninus,  see  Antoninus. 
Eremita,  yL  623;    YiL  314,  94, 

416. 

J.  C.  vii.  525,  6. 

MaHana,  viii.  461,  2,  78 ;  x.  177,  200, 

660. 
Marianus  Scotus,  X.  191,  615. 
Mart  SCO  {Adam  de)  ix.  298. 
Mark,  bp,  of  Ephesus,  iv.  587. 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  x.  212,  623. 

Inguen,  v.  484. 

— — —  Manardinus,  see  Manardinus. 

—  Pataoinus,  vi.  362  ;  x.  374. 

Marta,  v.  485  ;  viiL  482,  3  ;  x.  200. 

Martene,  iL  194. 

Martial,  I.  84.  9,  98;  iL  337,  84,  7,  423, 

30.  60,  4,  622,  614,  33,  83;  iiL  81,  3. 

111,29,88,  215,  70,  1,5,9,92,318. 

32,  6,  40,  2,  8,  73,  4,  451 ;  iv.  57,  136, 
48,  99,  202,  5,  21,  8,  32,67,61,3,  70, 
6,  7,  86.  99,  302.  28.  402,  6,  7,  28,  48, 
63,  8,  627,  47,  609.  16;  v.  274,  391, 
616;  vL  280;  viL  86.  168,  63,  212, 
384,  406,  28,  66,  602,  86;   TiiL  68, 


^cdxxzn 


▲LTHUtS  QUORDOE 


TOL 


124^  J02.  41S.  <.  SO,  44.  SO:  iz- tT, 

32,  »,  208,  SZ,  441.  516,  7,  41,  672: 

X.  Id.  39,  90,  129,  61,  287, 164,  lOS, 

62,  70,  7.  90,  ^  604, 14^  41»  ^  8. 
Martimms,  ix.  150,  404. 
—  Braeomuu,  MC  Gsmm  ^  emai- 

erm  ekmrekm 
MartfroUgimm  jfiw,  T.  67. 
JiarmlMM,  Til.  411. 
Hasc^dms  ( JMcpfau)  x.  189. 
ITc^ms,  tL  611 ;  X.  105. 
MauomuM  {Papiruu)  iv.  497;    tL  283, 

611. 
MasgmrmM  Sahimmt^  n.  117  ;  in.  120. 
Mmiker,  L  ccmvL 
Mattk^ma  wummtluu,  x.  498. 
Maithew  Paris,  ice  Paris, 

^  ffesiwrimtier,  aee  Wtitwdmttm, 

Mattkiolma,  u.  681. 

irwxra/au  (/Jka)  ri.  57. 

Maxiwdamma,  iii.  274, 174 1  tf,  197 ;  TiL 

218 ;  TiiL  416. 
Marimm  {mmu  cf  turf.)  ¥i   159  s    is. 

591. 

Midaar.  TiiL  224l 

Tamriu.  U.  695 ;   tL  57, 148, 

512,  96;  TiL  4i0,  65,  610;  ix.  642, 

50. 
Tyrfat,  S.  21,  11:  W.  107,  9, 

83;   TuL  118,42;   ix.  291 ;    x.  141, 

577. 
MaynmU  (Fr.  de)  tL  190. 
Media-viUa  {Richard  de)  rl  601 ;     iz. 

542. 
Medina,  T.  437 ;  Ti.  227,  112,  424^  546 ; 

X.419. 
Mela,  iii  451 ;  ix.  289. 
Melanchthon,  Ti.  17  ;  x.  102,  448. 
Melchiades,  t.  123,  641,  5,  57,  61,  3. 
Melchior  Camu,  see  Camu, 
MeUtitts,  T.  407. 

Meltiades,  or  MiUiades,  see  Melchiadu. 
Menagiut,  vr.  159  ;  Tiii.  391. 
Menahem  (A.)  BacanatetuU,  iz.  899. 
Menandtr, 

Georg.  iL  453. 

PiscaUiT.  188,  93. 

Thais,  Ti.  523;  TiL  125. 

Tilth,  ii.  462. 

See  also  L  79 ;  u.  31,  224, 483,  45,  66, 
74,  91,  676,  88}  iiL  99,  109,  28, 
266,  73  ;  iT.  76,  228,  31,  96,  8,  301 ; 
TiL  188 ;  ix.  8,  25 ;  x.  451,  2, 501, 8. 

{Arrius)  X.  683,  45. 

Menardus  (Hugo)  x.  353. 
Menedemus,  tIL  148. 
Mengus  (Hierome)  tI.  262,  3. 
Mtnohgium  Gracum,  ii.  590. 
Mercerui,  TiiL  258  ;  ix.  292. 
Mercuriui  AuHcut,  i.  *xiv, 

Britannicus,  ibid. 

MeroUa,'ix.  146. 
Merula,  x,  141. 


Ir.  27iL 
Meiapkntiu  {Smam)  u.  606, 17, 8,  77; 

iii  66,  U,  107  s  rr.  101,  17,4S6;  x. 

495. 
MeieUmt  NmrniHrmt^  z.  14JL 
MHkUmM,  iL  716. 
Jfefrerfnc,  iL  224. 
Memnms,  u.  482  :  z.  174l 
ITrxm^,  iL  682,  94 ;  nL158;  tuL  495. 
Miekmei  AprntaMrngf  wet  dfrtttJnr 
Epkenat,  iiL  117 ;  iz.  174,  7 ;  x. 

114. 
MiekmeHa^  I  exMtiL,  eamiL,  uL,  tL 
Mickmrim  {MmUk.  de)  ir.  Ml. 
Miertlegna,  TiiL  88. 
Middlettm,  wtt  Medim-tUlm. 
MiOetiere,  wm,  416^ 
MTtitimdee,  ttt  Mettimde*. 
Milttm,  L  erxjexw.,  lui./  ii  87, 418 ;  iiL 

57;  IT.  90, 185, 470, 91,  519 {  tL423; 

TiL  305  ;  TiiL  281,  568. 
Jllm<*ev,iT.  306:  t.  126. 
MimmtimM  FeUx,  ir.  441;  t.  504;  29;  n. 

118,607;  ix.116. 
MiratdtUm  {Pieue  de)  t.  478;  tL  59,  82, 

97. 
Miickma,  iiL  162 ;    It.  146  ;    iz.  15a— 

See  Talmud. 
Miua  Moxarabiem,  t.  114. 
Mis$akMamamm,'iY,t2;  T.IM;  tL  32, 

73,  8,  161,  546,  52, 1;  iz.  45a 
Modest  Discmarte,  tL  140,  202,  582. 
Modestimu,  iz.  391 ;  z.  IM. 
MoUma,  TiiL  479. 
Molimeus  (CanOms)  t.  461. 
Mondolpkus,  tL  596. 
Montaigne,  iT.  271,  527,  80,  617, 11 ;  ix. 

141. 
Monte  {Petrus  de)  tL  281. 
Meni'Georgima  {Hieolams)  ix.  697. 
Monticulus  {Sebast,)  x.  461. 
More  (H.)  L  eexetU, 

{sir  T.)  ii.  125  ;  iT.  292 ;  T.  507, 71. 

Moreri,  Ti.  421. 

Morinus,  t.  547. 

Morton  {bp.)  tL  655 ;  z.  446L 

Moseomms,  TiiL  483. 

Moses  Barcepkas,  iL  716. 

MUUer  {Lamrentius)  x.  90. 

Munster,  ix.  455. 

Musitus,  X.  479. 

Museornus  {Hieron.)  Cypr,  z.  173. 

Muscula  {CL  a)  t.  32  ;  tL  219. 

Musonius,  iL  519,  40,  721 1  iT.   29;   x. 

143. 
Mussus  (Com.)  hp,  rf  BiteeOt,  tL  332;  x. 

446. 
Mutius  Pansm,  ix.  697. 
Mynsinger,  ix.  299. 

Navius,  iL  322;  TiiL  412. 
NangU  {GuilL  de)  iT.  452. 
Nannius,  tL  623. 


▲UTH0B8  QUOTED  OB  REFERRED  TO. 
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Hartgf  i.  eelxxxL;  !▼.  112;  t«  511;  ri. 

191 ;  ix.  463. 
Natalibut  (Petrus  de)  iv.  209,  833;   v. 

156. 
Nataiis  Comes,  yiii.  401. 
Nanclerus,  vi.  248,  365,  578. 
Navarre,  yi.  226,  40,  52,  73 ;  vii.  152 ; 
yiii.  487,  8,  90;  ix.321,  619,  71;  x. 
18,  31. 
Naxarenes  (Gatpel  of  the)  ii.  508 ;    iv. 

289. 
Naziamen  (Gregory) 

EpistL  iii.  398 ;  iv.  282 ;  v.  205,  459 ; 

ri.  100,  457 ;  vui.  373. 
Monod.  de  BaiiL  z.  424. 
Orat. 

II.  apolog^ef.  i  82,  8,  51 ;  Tiii.  108 ; 

X.  185,  268,  477. 
IV.  coDtr.  JuL  iiL  454 ;  viiL  469 ;  x. 

190,  1. 
y.  contr.  JuL  iz.  22. 
yi.  de  pace,  y.  862. 
yii.  in  laud.  Cssar.  yi.  551 ;    viii. 

558;  Z.426. 
yiii.  in  land.  Gorgon,  iii.  454;  v. 

829;  yL  154;  yiii.  42;  x.  426. 
X.  ad  patr.  &c.  ii  716. 
xyi.  in  plag.  grand,  vi.  200,  570. 
xyii.  ad  subd.  &c.  x.  31,  229. 
xyiii.  funebr.iu  patr.  i.  42;  iv.  610. 

XXI.  in  laud.  S.  Athan.  iy.  610 ;  v. 
101,  510. 

XXII.  de  pace,  viii.  249,  468. 

XX  ly.  in  laud.   Cjrpr.  iii.  295;    v. 

181. 
xxyi.  post  redit  z.  237. 
zxvii.  ady.  Eunoni.  y.  558. 
XXXII.  de  moderat.  ix.  656. 
xxxyL  de  teipso,  ix.  34. 
xxxyii.  in  '  Cum  consum.'  8cc.  yiii. 

252. 
xxxyiii.  in  Theophan.  ii.  695 ;  iii. 

838;  v.  819. 
zxxix.  in  8.  lum.  vi.  571. 
XL.  in  a.  bapt  ii.  199,  245,  63,  74; 
y.  554,  82,  641,  58,  65,  9;   viL 
253,  317,  644. 
ZLi.  in  pentecost.  v.  626. 
XLlil.  in  laud.   BosiL  v.  329 ;    vi. 

219;  vui.  273. 
XLV.  in  paach.  vi.  143,  9,  200,  5, 

585,  90;  viiu  110. 
inconcil  C.  P.  v.  170. 
Poem.  i.  37;    it  488,  677;    iv.  195, 
282,577;  vu.160;  ix.413;  x.419, 
35. 
Neander  (J.  A.  W,)  x.  312. 

(Michael)  vL  12. 

Nemethu^  vii.  314 ;  x.  618,  26. 

Nepot  (Com.)  ii.  445  ;  iii.  343  ;  iv.  631  ; 

ix.  377  ;  x.  109. 
Neratius,  J,C.,x.  531. 
Ainfosaw,  i.  jcc 


Nicephorut  Blemmida,  x.  97. 

Callislui,  I  /«.;  ii.  146,63,244, 

310,  28,  618;  iii.  66,  367;  iv.  121, 
558 ;  V.  57,  64,  5,  82.  197,  8,  9.  329, 
53,  90,  4,  464,  9,  510,  640;  vi.  218, 
410  :  viii.  194,492;  ix.  162,356,612$ 
X.  104,  15,  302,  48,  52,  3,  86,  418,  32. 

— —  OregoraSf  vii.  293. 

Nicetas  Choniates,  iii.  134 ;  iv.  800 ;  vii. 
344 ;  X.  257.  See  also  ii.  320. 

HeracL  vii.  253,  317,  544;    x. 

365. 

Nichols,  Illustrations  of  literary  history^ 
i.  xxxii.  celii.f  vL  319. 

Literary  anecdotes,  ix.  157. 

Nicodemus  {Gospel  of)  v.  437  ;  vi.  429. 

Nicolaus  I.  (pope)  iv.  82;  v.  451,  85,  91 ; 
ix.  694. 

(Joannes)  iii  262. 

Damascenus,  see  Damaseenms. 


Nicolas   (5.)  vita,  per  S,  Justinian*  viii. 

325 
Nider(John)  ix.  38. 
Nieremherg,  ii.  731. 
Nigidius  Figulus,  iv.  116. 
Nilus,  iii.  305,  6  ;  vl  563. 
Nissim  (R.)  vL  496. 
Nonius  Marcellus,  \l  613;    iv.  211,  20, 

78, 305,  632 ;  vii.  568 ;  viii  252. 
Nonnus,  ii.  609,  14,  28,  65,  704;  iv.  296. 
North  (Roger)  i.  cclvii, 
Noue  (M.  de  la)  x.  199. 
Novariensis  (Laurentius)  postea  archiep, 

Medici.  viL  441 ;  X.  160. 
Novella  constHutiones,  see  Justinian, 
Nyssen  (Gregory) 

In  Eccles.  iv.  279. 

De  anim.  x.  625. 

—  castig.  ix.  457. 

—  orat.  domin.  v.  327. 

—  Trin.  V.  467. 

—  vit.  Moys.  X.  836. 
Ep.  canon.  vL  530. 
Jamb.  X.  94. 

In  Christi  bapt.  i.  60 ;  y.  332. 

nativ.  ii.  146. 

Orat.  catech.  vi.  135 ;  ix.  651. 

contr.  Eunom.  ix.  635,  6. 

de  adeunt.  Hier.  &c.  vi.  192,  537. 

vit.  S.  Greg  Thaum.  ix.  696. 

See  also  iv.  259. 


Occham,  v.  477,  84;  vL  21,  9,  51,  8,  201 ; 

ix.  306. 
Ochagavius,  vi.  210. 
Odito  (abbat)  ix.  609. 
aScumenius,  ii.  611,  718  ;  iv.  119 ;  v.  49, 

56,  64,  74,  103,  84,  642;  vii.  480. 
Oleastro  (Hieronymus  ab)  vi.  635. 
Olympiodorus,  vL  200 ;  x.  83. 
Onkelos,  vii.  280. 
Gnuphrius,  iL  145. 


CCCIUUUT 


AUTHOEB  QUOTED  OB  RSFIBBSD  TO. 


OptatuM,  i.  47;  iL  247,  645;  t.  18,  66, 
99,  124,  30,  78,  368,  445,  63,  97,  619, 
45;  vi.  412;  vi..  808;  riiL  538;  ix. 
444,  603,  11 ;  z.  191,  253,  67,  836. 
Ordo  Romanus,  ▼.  334,  628,  61  ;  Tiii.  90. 
OrgilUanut  (Justus)  ix.  605. 
Origen, 

Cout.  Cels.  i.  46;    ii.  443,  616;    it. 
131 ;  vi.  44,  57,  174,  210,  5,  7,  482, 
90,  620,  31 ;  y'lu  121,  249.  82 ;  viii. 
41,  6,  161,  389 ;  ix.  285,  351,  425, 
8,31,40,4,8;  z.  336,92. 
De  princip.  x.  442. 
Dial,  de  rect  fid.  yi.  57,  204. 
In  Gen.  ix.  285  ;  x.  635. 

—  Exod.  vL  620,  8  ;  ix.  453. 

—  LeTit  ii.  272,  718  ;  v.  484;  vi.  84; 
viL397;  viiL  16,  27,  514;  x.  847, 
491,  6. 

-—  Num.  V.  271,  327 ;  viL  447  s  viiL 
326. 

—  Josh.  11236;  z.  318,  21. 

—  Pml  if.  435,  98 ;  viL  485 ;  viiL  27, 
492. 

—  Cant,  vl  848. 

—  EsaL  a  614;  v.  203 :  viiL  525. 

—  Jerem.  iv.  25 ;  v.  130. 

—  Esech.  V.  640. 

—  S.  Matt  iL  146,  6»5,  614,  89,  71, 
701;  iiL  331;  iv.  15,  71,  670;  v. 
467  ;  vL  48,  71,  8,  116,  204,  66, 
391,  427,  9;  viL  40;  viiL  411 ;  ix. 
600,  3,  24 ;  X.  320,  423. 

—  S.Luc.  iL  53,  167,  272;  iiL  407 ; 
iv.  25  ;  V.  294  ;  viL  94. 

—  S.Joan,  ir.  71;  v.  49. 

—  Rom.  iL  272,  3  ;  v.  67,  487,  543 ; 
vii.  355  ;  ix.  7, 9,  20. 

Hom.  in  divers.  viL  319;  viiL  191. 
See  also  viL  182  ;  viiL  519. 
Orlandinui,  vi.  524. 
Orme,  L  xxxii. 
Orasius  (Paulus)  ii.  82,  8;    vii.  95;   x. 

151. 
Orpheus,  iv.  271 ;  ix.  176  ;  x.  458. 
Osbernt  vi.  160. 

OUto  Frisingensis,  see  Frisingensis. 
Ovid, 
Amor. — ii.  430,  43. 
ix.  312. 
X.  107.  584. 
Art.  amat. — ii.  433. 
iii.  83. 
iv.  611. 
V.  535. 
ix.  482. 
X.596. 
ConsoL  ad  Liv. — ii.  386. 
£pp.  ex  Pont — iiL  371. 

vii.  415,  37. 
ix.317. 
Fast— iL  231. 
iv.  544. 


VL884. 
viL  484. 
viiL  225. 
ix.  464,  518. 
X.  165,  212,  97. 
Heroid. — i.  62. 

iiL  127,  889. 
VL242. 
viiL  156. 
ix.  261,  879.  404. 
Ibia. — ^iii.  848. 

iv.44. 
Metam. — lib.  i.  iiL  49. 

iv.  58,  585. 
V.887. 
viiL  418. 
z.  198. 
II.  viiL  99. 
uu  ii.  85. 

viiL  878. 
IT.  iv.  162. 
ViL  274. 
X.478. 
V.  ix.  881. 

X.640,  1. 
VI.  iiL  266. 
iv.  258. 
Tii.  iv.  298. 

ix.  816,  681. 
X.90. 
VIII.  X.  462. 
IX.  iv.  266. 
ix.  22,  378. 

X.  ix.  874,  408. 

XI.  viiL  414. 
ziv.  viiL  168. 

■    XV.  viL  210. 
ix.  861. 
x.400,2. 
Remed.  amor. — ^iL  188. 
iv.  320. 
vii.  426. 
viiL  78. 
ix.  670. 
X.590. 
Trist-^ii.  375. 

iv.  90,  118. 
V.  665. 
ViL  447. 
ViiL  167. 
ix.  312,  404. 
X.551. 
OvUdo  (GoHxah  de)  ix.  451. 


Paeeus,  vL  641. 
Pachomius,  viiL  339. 
Pachymeres,  v.  123,  644,  7. 
Paeianus,  v.  42,  601,  42;  vL  846; 

108,  46,  396,  465. 
Pacius,  viL  291. 
Pacuvius,  ir.  607 ;  viL  92. 
Pagnine  (Sanctes)  viiL  521. 


AUTHOBS  QXTOTED  OB  BEFEBKED  TO* 


ccdxxxv 


P^UnUgui  (Man.)  tu.  805;    x.   497, 

632. 
PmignimSf  ▼.  508. 
Pakff,  i  eexrxi ;  t.  879. 
PaHMgtnhUf  tu.  519. 
PaiUuL  AUx, ipoeta)  iii.  152 ;  it.  139, 80 ; 

TiiL  143. 
PmOa^tu,  ejnte,  Jtpon.  ii.  148,  80,  416 ; 

iii  193;  iv.  282,  640;  viii.  189,  93; 

X.648. 
Pattameimo,  iii.  423. 
Palmer,  ▼.  239,  40,  94 ;  ▼!.  360. 
Paimde  {Petnu  tU)  ix.  546. 
Pamelim$,  It.  41 ;  y.  490;  tI.  471. 
PamdeeiM,  or  IHgeii,  q.  v. 
Pamdmifknt  CoUmuHui,  iii.  352. 
Pamormitam,  T.  459;    tI   184,  231,  76, 

363,  501,  6;  ix.  ix.,  560 ;  x.  59,  83, 

337,  57,  415,  28, 64. 
Paolo  (padre)  l\fe  of,  v.  525. 
PafkmmtiuM,  x.  417,  31. 
Papiat,  iL  567 ;  v.  418. 
Paphwm,  ix.  390. 
Papiriut  Matmmus,  see  Mattomu. 
Paraditnu,  iii.  292. 
Paramtf  rii.  312. 
Paris  (Matth.)  yi.  878,  578 ;  viii.  473 ; 

X.  374,  429. 
ParitUntit  (GulUlm.)  T.  666 ;  ix.  129, 

298. 
Parcemiographi  Grstei,  T.  296;  Yii.  126; 

X.499. 
Parr  {Biehard)  Itfe  rf  Uuher,  i,  ccUxviii. ; 

iY.  678. 
— ^  (Dr.  Samuel)  l  ccL 
Parwoas,  x.  200. 
Pascal,  L  eevii. 
Paeekashu  diacomu,  yi.  121 ;  ix.  636. 

Justus,  X.  598. 

Ratbertus,  v.   209,  597 ;    ix. 

547;  X.336. 
PaUnsom,  Yiii.  479. 
PauUmu,  episc.  Nola,  ii.  96,  163,  240, 

407 ;  iv.  435 ;  yL  26, 9,  635  ;  vii.  203, 

319;  Yiii.  90;  ix.  651;  x.  105,  426. 
•  —  S.  Amhrosii  votarius,  iL   648; 

viii.  193  ;  x.  302. 
Paulus  Mmylius,  see  JEmyUusr 

i2la(r(mM,ii.682;  y.  501,30;  x.312. 

—  Pagius,  see  Fagius, 

J,  a  ii.  445 ;  ix.  366,  94 ;  x.  150, 

479,  87,  609. 
■    ■       Jovius,  see  Jovius, 
•^ —  Langius,  see  Langiits. 

■       Silentiarius,  see  Silentiarius, 
Pamsanias,  ix.  176,  284,  377 ;    x.  469, 

83. 
Pearson,  i.  51 ;  y.  356 ;  YiL  71. 
Peekius  (Peirus)  x.  573. 
Pelagius  {pope)  I.— ii.  441 ;   iy.  14,  46, 

179,  408;  vii  364;  ix.  243;  x.  258. 

II.— V.  475. 

Pelargus  (Ambroshu)  vi.  520. 

I.  B 


Pepin,  X.  260. 
Pepys,  ix.  357. 
PereHus,  ix.  183. 

Peresius,  v. 

437 

;  Yi424;  x.  417. 

Perex  (Sebastian)  viii  521. 
Periander,  x.  52. 

Perizonius, 

iii  451. 

Perkins,  ix. 

m. 

Perron  (cardinal) 

Contre  1e  roi  Jacques,  y.  406 ; 

Yi410, 

20,34, 

65; 

ix.  618,  9,  96. 

De  reucharistie,  y.  406 ;  vi 

33,  138, 

585;  ix.  618. 

Lettre  au 

S'  Casaubon,  v.  43S 

.' 

Replique 

au 

roi,  v.  406.  41 ; 

Yi417; 

ix.618 

. 

•  aui 

ministres.  v.  1 1  ^ 

Persius, 
Sat  I. 

lin. 

3.       vol.  ix. 

p.  371. 

_ 

114.        —  iv. 

[418. 
—  316. 

—  II. 



4.        —  iv. 

—  536. 



41,4.     —  iv.. 

-188.9. 

— 

61,3.    —  iv. 

—  198. 

— 

62.        —  viii. 

—  157. 



71.        —  ii 

—  236. 

—  III. 



38.        —  iii 

—  305. 



89.        — ix. 

—    20. 



61.        —  viii 

—  252. 



67.        —  ix. 

—  x£*. 



81.        —  iv. 

—  283. 



98.        —  ii 

—  630. 

IY. 



7.        —V. 

—  650. 

—  v. 



45.        —  iv. 

—  222. 



66.        —  ii. 

—  681. 



70.        —  viii 

—  282. 

—  129. 57.  —  iv.  —  256,7. 

—  138.        —  iv.     —  195. 

Petttvius,  v.  430 ;   vi.  332 ;    vii  14 ;  x. 

346. 
P«/rorc*,  ix.  251;  x.  593. 
Petronitts,  iii.  267-9,  86,  7,  92,  318,  27, 

44.  72,  3,  421. 5.47 ;  iv.  53,  150,  271, 

467,  604,  32 ;  vii.  130;  ix.  214,  81. 
Petrus  Blesentis,  see  Biesensis, 

Cellensit,  see  CeUensiM, 

Chrysologus,  see  Chrysologus, 

FoUerius,  see  Folleriu. 

Oregorius,  see  Gregoriuu 

Hispanus,  x.  399. 

Martyr,  ii.  146 ;  x.  94. 

Phadrus,  ii.  648,  53 ;  iv.  258,  69 ;  viii 

155.  69,  516;  ix.  xviii,  xx.;  x.  563, 

73   93 
Phatansiir,  124,  5,  491 ;  x.  484. 
Phaoonnus  (phiL)  ii.  75,  6,  548. 
Corners,  ii  192,  3  ;  iii.  47 ;  y. 

468;  vi  18,  402 ;  vii  60,  1,  94,  213, 

45;  ix.  611. 
Philastrius,  Y.   196,  390,    4;    vi   141, 

330,  1. 
Philemon,  ii.  67.  479;  iii  52,  266;  iv. 

35,231,476;  vil09;  vu.214;  x.455. 

b 


oodxxxvi 


ATJTH0B8  aUOIXD  OR  BXFIBBXD  TO. 


PhiUppidet,  X.  688. 

Philipp*  {Mrs,  Caiherint)  L  eelxxxUL 

Philo  Judaus, 

Adv.  Flacc.  yil  882 ;  z.  142. 

De  agricult  Tii.  875. 

—  decern  orac  iL  10,  428, 7,  liS,  444 ; 
Tiii.  124,  54. 

—  gigant.  iL  419. 

—  Joseph,  iv.  254. 

—  justiria,  X.  269. 

—  leg.  ad  Caium,  iL  826 ;  vL  641. 

—  leg.  allegor.  ir.  28,  220,  480 ;  vL 
87  i  Til.  418 ;  viii.  21. 

—  legg.  special.  iL  298,  421,  7,  617  ; 
iiL54;  ix.  885,  401,  597. 

—  monarch,  viii.  66. 

—  mund.  opif.  iiL  808. 

—  nobiL  viL  274. 

—  plant  Noe,  iL  654 ;  iv.  208  i  TiiL 
549,58,4;  ix.  547;  x.  865. 

—  proem,  sacerd.  viii.  411. 

—  profugis,  ix.  27. 

—  victim,  iv.  62 ;  viiL  65,  157 ;  ix. 
426. 

—  virtutt  L  8,  83 ;  iiL  878. 

—  vit  contempl.  iv.  120. 
Moi.  i.  9 ;  ii.  488. 

Quis  rer.  div.  hsr.  ii.  169,804;  viL 

87 ;  ix.  412. 
Quisquis  virtuti  &c.  ix.  298,  463. 
Quod  deterior  &a  v.  18 ;  vL  87. 
Item  ii.  824. 
Philostratus, 

De  imagin.  i.  5  ;  x.  659. 

Vit  Apollon.  i.  4;  ii.  61  ;  v.  506;  vL 

171,  263;    viii.   122;    ix.  297;  x. 

175. 

—  Herod.  Att  iiL  151,312  ;  ix.  356 ; 
X.  232. 

Philoxenui,  ii.  278. 

PhocylideSf  iiL  204 ;  viL  162 ;  viii.  405 ; 

ix.  359. 
Photiust 

Biblioth.  V.  42,  57,  611 ;  vL  148  ;  viL 
397. 

Nomocan.  v.  489;  vL  189. 
PicarduM,  vL  261. 
Pickerel,  vL  51,  582. 
Picus  Mirandttla,  see  MiranduUu 
Pterins  {Joannes)  FaUrianus,  iiL  265 ;  v. 

477  ;  Vui.  131 ;  x.  896. 
Pighius,  V.  478  ;  vL  459,  61 ;  viL  253, 62, 

380;  x.  416. 
Pindar, 

Olymp.  iL  601;    v.  520;    viii.   118, 
416. 

Pyth.  iiL  94,  266;  iv.  title-page;  x. 
591. 

Nem.  iiL  341. 

Isthm.  X.  115. 

Item  ap.  Platon.  x.  175. 

■ Plut  iU.  94;  X.  827. 

• .  Stob.  floiU.  iL  445, 


Pisander,  x.  105. 
Piseator,  iL  688. 
Pittactu,  viiL  851 ;  x.  172. 
Pius  {pope)  IV.— V.  407  ;  vL  185. 
T — viiL465 


Placcuu,  z.  200, 1. 
Plaiima,  in  vita  papse 

Alex.  V. — vL  365. 

Clem.  vi.  129. 

Innoc  III.— vL  201,  577,  8. 

Joan.  III. — ^viiL  482. 

VIII. — vL  875. 

xvi.—x.  427. 

Marcellin.  x.  417. 
Meltiad.  x.  18. 
Pun.— X.  415. 
SimpHc.  iL  328. 
Zephyr.  vL  529. 

Plato  philosopkus, 
Alcib.  II. — ^viiL  156. 
ApoL  Socr.  iii.  95 ;  iv.  271 ;  ▼.55 
Cratyl  iv.  430 ;  vL  101. 
Crito,  viiL  144. 
Definn.  ii.  404 ;  vii.  129. 
Legg.  iL  412,  44;  iv.  197,  211; 

24,  292,  598;  ix.  598;  x.  52, 

451.8. 
Epistt.  V.  55 ;  viiL  545. 
Gorg.  iL  14. 
Hipp.  maj.  x.  40. 

min.  X.  622, 

Menon.  vii.  251. 

Phaed.  iL  224,  687 ;  iiL  68,  U6 

iv.  484,  606,  8;  viiL  544;  ix 

X.  88,  93. 
Phsdr.  iL  140  ;  iiL  355 ;  ix.  29d 

587. 
Pro  tag.  i.  cxcv, ;  ix.  197. 
Rep.  ii.  383 ;  iv.  247,  58,  628,  9  ; 

20,278;  viiL  401;  ix.310;  x. 

20. 
Sophist  vii.  278. 
Symp.  vL  33. 
Theaet  iv.  426  ;  viL  38. 
Ap.  Arrian.  iv.  611. 

—  Clem.  Alex.  ii.  443. 
— -  Diog.  Laert  x.  594. 

—  Stob.  iv.  197. 
See  also  x.  144. 

poeta  comieus,  vii.  127. 

PlautuSf 

Amphitr.  iv.  214;  vi.  107;  vii. 
viiL  133;  x.  141. 

Asin.  vi.  86. 

Aul.  iii.  408  ;  iv.  265 ;  x.  632,  4. 

Capt  iii.  215  ;  viiL  293;  ix.  87,  i 

Carbon.  iL  613. 

Cas.  X.  401. 

Cist  X.  131. 

Cure.  ix.  667. 

£pid.  ix.  19. 

Merc.  ix.  365. 

Most  ii.  614,  702  i  ix.  21 ;  X.  401 


AUTHORS  QX70TID  OB  SXFESEED  Ta 


€colxxxvii 


Pen.  X.  696. 
Pcen.  hr.  278. 

Pseud,  iu.  274 ;  iv.  S9;  z.  401,  56. 
Rad.  L  9 ;  iiL  339  ;  Tiii.  157. 
Stich.  ir.  227 ;  vu.  53 ;  x.  480,  528. 
Trin.  iii.  44,  117,  91,  209,  79.  407 ; 
W.  64.  74,  8,  141, 256;  yii.  56,  168; 
TiiL  253  J  z.  121,  862,  454-6,  598, 
656. 
True.  iy.  667  ;  z.  632. 
Fktsit  (Du)t  see  Du  Plestis. 
Pfi»y, 
Nat.  liist.  il  SO,  127,  403,  511,  614, 
7,  46,  82,  683;  iii.  128,  267,  9,  70, 
318,  9,  52,  71,  396 ;  iv.  34,  190,  2, 
203,  32,  42,  71, 4, 303,  408,  562  ;  v. 
178;  TiL  285;  viii.  108,  391,  401, 
4  ;  iz.  215,  373,  7 ;  z.  79,  396,  625, 
7. 
-^  CaeiL  Secumdus. 

Epist.  ii  400,  25 ;  iii  450,  3 ;  iv.  415, 
582,  630;  y.  614;  yi.  165 ;  vtf.  166, 
508  ;  yiii  78,  109,  423, 565  ;  iz.81, 
90,  2,  221,  323;  z.  88,  106,  218, 
577,  649, 55, 
Pmnegyr.  Tiaj.  il  327 ;  y.  309 ;  z.  177, 
8. 
PhUmu,  L  eeexoU. ;  yl  107 ;  yiil  371,  3, 

5,81. 
PftMe,il417. 
PfolorcA, 
Ad  princip.  inerad.  ii.  21;    z.  175, 

327. 
Ady.  Colot  z.  205,  7. 
Amat  iii  316. 
Apophthegm,  iy.  90,  452,  629;    yl 
53;  yia  127,  33,  66,  471;  z.  37, 
599. 

—  lacon.  yiii.  99,  132,  364;  z.  126, 
471. 

Co^jixg.  pnecept  iii  59,  63,  4,  129; 

iy.216,  7,  24,  9,  30-2,  581,8. 
De  adul.  &c  discr.  iy.  306-9,  16-8, 

534. 
-^audiend.  poet  iy.   159;  yil  168, 

341 ;  z.  64 
i—  aadit  iy.  311,  25-8;    yil   162; 

yiil  162. 

—  cap.  ez  host.  util.  il  448  ;  iii.  61, 
88. 

—  coniol.  ad  Apollon.  iii  95,  6, 9, 100, 
9,  266,  82, 337,  8,  40 ;  ix.  673. 

•^— uxor.  iii.  95. 

—  cupid.  diyit  iii.  50,  201, 2 ;  iy.  181  ; 
yil  214. 

— curioa.  il  446;  iii  14, 80, 4;  iy.  53, 
293,  614. 

—  ezil.  iii  85,  94,  7,  9,  102,  58,  300. 

—  fluy.  iy.  240. 

—  frat  amor.  i.  79,  80,  2,  5, 92 ;  il 
436 ;  yiil  141. 

—  gamiL  ill  51  ;  iy.  121,  277,  81,4, 
5,  98,  310,  24.  I 
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—  gen.  Socr.  iy.  599. 

—  his  qui  sero  &c.  iv.  193,  265,  361- 
9,  74,  453-69,  526 ;  yii.  254,  71, 
569  ;  yiil  132,  401 ;  ix.  28,  516. 

—  iiist  lacon.  il  173. 

—  invid.  et  od.  iii.  201. 

—  ira  cohib.  iii  197,  8,  200  ;  x.  306. 

—  Isid.  et  Osir.  iy.  137,  97,  274 ;  yl 
633;  yiil  103;  x.  365. 

-—  lib.  educ.  iii  62,  8,  78,  5,  10,  126, 
82 ;  iy.  127 ;  yiii.  250 ;  ix.  377. 

—  malign.  Herod,  vil  270. 

—  occult,  viv.  ix.  19. 

—  orac.  defect  iy.  137  ;  yiii.  848. 

—  placit  pbilos.  ill  298 ;  x.  626. 

—  profect  virt  sent  iy.  136,  85,  333, 
501-12,  9,  36. 

—  sanit  tuend.  il  443;  iii.  46;  iy. 
189,  93. 

—  stoic  repugn,  il  8 ;  x.  322. 

—  superstit  iy.  Ill,  367,  528;  z. 
78. 

—  tranquilL  an.  iii  90-9,  200,  398; 
X.  110. 

—  yirtmor.yil  148,51,2,66,8,  341; 
ix.  311. 

muliebr.  ii.  683;  x.  94,  145. 

—  yitios.  pudor.  iv.  68 ;  x.  71. 
Non  posse  juc.  viv.  &c  ix.  20,  310. 
Quaest  Gr«c.  iii.  59. 

Rom.  il  243,  888,  424 ;  iy.  221, 

H  311 ;  ix.  392  ;  x.  365. 
Sept  sap.  cony i v.  il  469,  646 ;  iii.  64^ 

88,  292. 
Symposiac  iv.  93,  193,  481,  92 ;  vii. 

150 ;  X.  634. 

Vit  ^m.  Paul  iii  838. 

—  Agesil  iv.  627. 

—  Alcib.  il  479  ;  iv.  92. 

—  Alex.  iii.  60 ;  iv.  60,  607  ;  x.  126. 

—  A  rat  ix.  254. 

—  Aristid.  il  445;  iv.  631 ;  x.  109. 

—  Artax.  iii.  17  ;  ix.  121 ;  x.  597. 

—  Brut  I  94;  iii  111 ;  yiil  131;  z. 
93. 

—  C.  Gracch.  iv.  225. 

—  Cat  maj.  viii.  124. 
min.  I  85 ;  z.  88. 

—  Cleom.  iii  302 ;  iv.  480 ;  x.  94. 

—  Crass,  iv.  644;  viii  140 ;  x.  152. 

—  Demetr.  x.  176. 

—  Demosth.  x.  88. 

—  Dion.  ix.  377  ;  x.  141. 

—  Jul.  Caes.  ill  371 ;  x.  133. 
•—  Lucull  X.  581. 

—  Lycurg.  iv.  614.* 

—  Lysand.  il  422;  iv.  625. 

—  Marcell  ix.  176. 

—  M.  Ant  iii  440. 

—  Mar.  ii.  147  ;  iii  319  ;  iv.  423. 

—  Num.il  421,  82;  vl  626. 

—  Pelop.  iv.  91. 
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—  Perid.  iy.  617 ;  tI  7 ;  ▼iii.  209 ;  x. 
88,  182. 

—  Philopcem.  iv.  625. 

—  Phoc  ii.  43  ;  iv.  462 ;  x.  81. 

—  Pomp.  iii.  819. 

—  Sertor.  ii.  286  ^  x.  208. 

—  Solon,  vii.  24 ;  ix.  xvii, ;  x.  462. 

—  Themist  ii.  124 ;  ix.  176,  877. 

—  The8.iv.  518;  x.  40. 

—  Tiber,  iv.  225. 

Compar.  Solon,  cum  Poplic.  iiL  446. 
Poet.  incerL 

Gr,  i.  79,  93 ;  iv.  495  ;  vii.  130. 

Lat,  iii.  60;  vii.  ISO;  x.  420,  596,  8. 
Poggius,  ix.  695. 
Polanut,  vL  459. 
Poiemo,  iii.  276 ;  viii.  413. 
Pollux  {JuUm)  iv.  137,  208 ;  v.  92  ;  viii. 

553. 
Polyamu,  yil  183;  x.  119,  26. 
Polyhiui,  ii.  374,  495,   524;    iv.  299, 

401;  vii.   128,  245;   ix.  18;  x.  151, 

2,  450. 
Polycarp  {S,)  viii.  556  ;  ix.  647  ;  x.  45. 
■  martyrdom  of,  iiL  452. 

Poiycrates,  x.  835. 
Polydore  Vergilf  see  Vergil, 
Pontanus,  x.  92. 
Pontianus,  iv.  194. 
Pontificate  Romanum,  ii.  194  ;  vi  250,70, 

604 ;  viL  455 ;  ix.  450. 
Popet  i.  eel 
Porphyry t  i.  11.  eccxiv.;  ii.  17,  101,  327; 

iv.  194,  5;   vi.  80;    vii.  267,  573;   ix. 

176,  287,  351  ;  X.  88. 
Porta  {Conradus)  ix.  89. 
Posa  (or  Poza)  v.  486,  505  ;  viii.  356. 
Posidippuit  iv.  38. 

Possevinus,  iii.  352;  vi.  160,  537,  8,  61. 
Postidiut  (or  Posidonius)  iv.  452,  542  ;  v. 

100,  57,  9,83,  353;  x.  581. 
Possidonitu,  x.  626. 
Pogtellut,  viii.  468. 
Potter,  vi.  502. 
Propositus  (Joannes)  vi.  249. 
Prateotus,  v.  393  ;  vi.  261. 
PrirHas  (Sylv.)  vi.  188,  459,  61,  501. 
Primasius  {S.)  iL  62  ;   v.  18,  22,  56,  64, 

226. 
Prisons,  x.  497. 
Praeresitts,  v.  256,  88. 
Probus  {jEmilitts)  or  Com,  Nepot,  q.  v. 
Proceedings  against    traitors,  viii.    466, 

88. 
Proclus,  in  Platon,  ii.  478 ;    iv.  67 ;   ix. 

300 ;  x.  106. 

patr,  C.P,  I.  46. 

Procopius,  iL  518 ;  iiL  14, 134;  viL  182  ; 

X.  96. 

■ of  Gaza,  vL  1 59. 

Propertius,  iii.  202,  74 ;  iv.  226,  31 ;  vii. 

86,520;  ix.  238,312;  x.  594. 
Prosper  u.  48,  62 ;   iv,  240 ;  v.  241 ;  vL 


39, 402 ;    tiL  30.  259,  810,  559;  vTd. 

69, 108;   ix.  36.  63.  541,  606, 71, 6; 

X.  7,  343,  84,  6,  553. 
Proverb.  veL  iv.  315. 
Prudentiutf 

Apoth.  iL  719 ;  tiL  806,  7 

— . pr«f.  ▼.  358. 

Cathem.  L  cceiv,  ;  iL  86 ;  iv.  42, 196 ; 
V.  668 ;  viiL  87,  103,  253, 406 ;  x. 
344. 

Contr.  Symm.  t.  333 ;  vL  225 ;  viiL 
107. 

Dittoch.  ii.  677. 

Exeq.  defunct  iiL  269,  328,  450, 1 ; 
V.  484. 

Hamartig.  ii.  219. 

Peristeph.  iv.  333  ;  ▼.  380 ;  vL  85 ; 
viL  366,  611;  viiL  239,  51. 

PsychoHL  V.  652. 
Psellus  {Michael)  ix.  287. 
Ptolemy,  ii.  538. 
Publius  Syrus,  ii.  25.  403  ;   iiL  22,  371; 

iv.  272,  96,  604;    viL  433 ;   viiL  134; 

ix.  21 ;  X.  653. 
Pujoltts,  vi.  637. 
Pythagoras,  I  76;    iL  322,  97  ;  iiL  15, 

297,  300 ;  x.  100,  36. 


Quarterly  Review,  L  xxsd. ;  iL  83. 
Quintilian, 
Declam.  iv.  215  ;   x.  297,  483,  9,  502, 

29,  609. 
DiaL  de  oratt  ii.  455,  519  ;  r.  279. 
Inst  or.  L  91 :  iL  36,  77,  103,  68,  221, 
452,  75,  518,  27;    iiL  126  ;    iv.  34, 
296  ;  V.  275,  8.  80.  1,  305.  10,  2,  3 ; 
vi.  213  ;  viL  166, 291,  525  ;  viiL  99, 
147,  269;  ix.  393,  534,  5;  x.  51, 
103,  460,  507.  69,  609. 
Quirinus,  see  Salazar. 


Rabanus  Maurus,  v.  239,  43,  5,  649 ;  vi. 

77,  135,  449;    ix.  399,  402,  651 ;    x. 

346,  52. 
Rabba,  x.  631. 
Radevicus,  x.  220. 
Ravardtts,  x.  147. 
Ragusio  (Joannes  de)  vi.  24, 
Ranchin,  vL  276,  356,  7,  76,  540,  1. 
Ranke,  vi.  238 ;  viii.  464. 
Ratbertus,  see  Paschasius, 
Raynaldus,  ii.  588. 
Raynolds  and  Gifford,  vi.  605. 
Reeves  (Dr.)  vL  176. 
Reginaldtis,  vi.  226,  7,  52,  423 ;    ix.  662, 

3,  5,  8,71  ;  X.  334,  652. 
Remigius,  x.  336. 

life  qf,  ix.  543. 


Renaudot,  v.  407  ;  vL  15,  550,  1. 
Respons.  apolog-  viii.  462. 
Reynolds  (John)  v.  491. 
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BhtmUk  Tuiameni,  tL  83. 

MkenamuM  {Bedtut)  tI.  26,  145,  528,  88. 

JUbtra,  iv.  178 ;  tI  6S, 

Xiek,  L  Ixxiii, 

Richard,  see  Media-viUa, 

Rieheome,  Tiii  464,  8a 

Rigalthut  z.  S52. 

Muei,  viL  548 ;  viii.  805  ;  z.  446. 

RodriqmeXi  ii  125. 

Reffennst  see  Fisher, 

Rogers  (Thomas)  vi.  536. 

Rosaie  {Mhericus  de)  ▼!.  370 ;  z.  874. 

Rosweyd,  ii  166,  435,  41 ;  W.  S3,  282, 

640 :  ▼.  124 ;  Ti.  283  ;  ix.  147,  274. 
Roswita  (S.)  ii.  482. 
Rtmthf  i  eclxxxv, 
Ruard  Tapper,  see  TVipprr. 
Rmhione  {Guluhnu  de)  vl  229. 
JRiu/iii^,  ix.  117. 
Rt^gitms, 

De  fide,  iz.  688. 

—  vitt  patr.  il  227 ;  iv.  179, 282  ;  ix. 
274. 

Expos.  symboL  y.  371 ;  yi.  441,  8  ;  ix. 
650,  1. 

Hist  eccles.  (post  Enseb.)  passim. 
Itattnorf ,  ii  694. 
Ruiz,  TiiL  521. 
Rmperius,  abbas  Tuitensis,  \l  628,  49 ;  v. 

336,  616,  28  ;  vi.  402 ;  viil  265  ;  ix. 

610;  x.  346,  416. 
UMpe-seissa  (Jo,  de)  vl  263. 
RMriehu,  ii  181. 
RuAworth,  i  xxxti, 
RmeseWs '  Modem  Europe,'  viii  495. 
RiUhefford,  i  cclxi. 
RmHUtu,  ix.  466. 


Sh  (Emamul)  vi  232,  42,  6-9,  78,  501 ; 

viii  461,  74,  9 ;  ix.  ri  ix. 
SabelUeus,  iv.  250;  vi.  375,  578  ;  x.  78, 

415. 
Sagerua,  see  Sasgerus, 
Saidus  Batricides,  in.  374,  87,  597. 
Salazar  {Ferd.  Qutrtn.  de)  vi  256. 
Sales  {Fr.  de)  iii  220. 
Salimus,  viii  480. 
SaUeeto  (Nic,  de)  iz.  436. 
Sallust,  ii  9  ;  iv.  163 ;  viii  269 ;  x.  117, 

48.  97,  577. 
Salntashu,  vi.  496. 
Salmeron,  ii.  238 ;  v.  434,  75,  86,  505 ; 

vi  22,  5,  65,  209,  333.  77,  401,  9,  29, 

32,  55,  574,  6, 9, 82,  99 ;  viii  479, 85 ; 

ix.  618,54;  x.  360. 
Salvian, 

Adv.  avarit  iii.  303,  97 ;  vii  398  ; 
viii  268. 

De  ^bern.  ii.  520,  85;  iv.  44;  v. 
333,  81,  2,  96 ;  viii  298,  300 ;  x. 
427. 


Salsedo  (Ign.  Lopez  d^}TL  500;  viii  490. 
Sammarthanus,  il  76. 
Sanchez,  vi.  523 ;  ix.  146,  98. 
Sanctius  (Rod.)  i  94 ;  iv.  268. 
Sanctorius,  ii  610 ;  iv.  463. 
Sanctorum  acta,  see  BoUand. 
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De  clave  David,  viii  460, 4, 

—  imagin.  v.  502. 

—  schism.  Angi  v.  617. 

—  visib.  monarch,  v.  475. 
Sandoval,  vl  468,  74. 
Stmnazarius,  x.  119. 
Santarel,  vl  282. 

Sappho,  iii  197;  iv.  232. 

Saravia,  x.  463. 

Sarbievius  (CasmJ)  iii  272,  80,  819,  45. 

Sarisburiensis  (Joannes)  x.  492. 

Sarpi,  iii.  261,  428  ;  vl  237,  332,  74,  7, 

80,  492,  511,  20,  83,  93,6;  iz.537; 

X.  415. 
Sarug  (James,  bp.  rf)  iv.  632. 
Sasgerus,  vi.  24, 
Saurius  (Ludovicus)  vi  470. 
Sayr  (Gregory)  ix.  viiL 
Scaliger  (Joseph) 

De  emend,  temp,  ii  428 :  v.  291 ;  vi 
46 ;  ix  101. 
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—  Fest  iv.  208. 

—  Sen.  trag.  iii  857. 
(Julius)  X.  102. 


Scorga  (Peter)  iv.  444. 

Scheibler,  vl  584. 

Schickard,  z.  162. 

Schleusner,  I  ccxiv.  xix, 

Schonaus,  x.  591. 

Schotlus  (Jesuita)  vi  148. 

Scipio  Gentilis,  x.  199. 
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23,  8,  80;  tL  211,  862,  8.  531 ;  tiL 

874,  400;  vuL  221,  77,  587;  iz.nri. 

52,  197, 462, 585. 7 ;  x.  217. 24.  5. 91, 

812,  35,  43,  8,  50-8,  61.  87,  417,57. 

phihtof^us,  ix.  579. 

Solinus,  iT.  294 ;  TiiL  1 18 ;  iz.  289. 
Solomon  ben  Virga  (A.)  i.  oeev. 
St^on,  iL  529,  84 ;  iz.  xfriL 
Sopater,  iL  370. 
Svphoclet, 

Aj.  iL  223,  417;  iiL  26;  tiL  129. 

Antig.  iL  542 ;  iz.  297 :  z.  827. 

Crens.  ii.  524 ;  z.  108. 

ELiL525;  iiL  836,  9,  49;  It.  456, 8, 
572,  5,  81,  8. 

Hippon.  iv.  265  ;  iz.  813. 

CEd.  CoL  iL  479 ;  TiL  170. 

tyr.  L  ecxxx, ;  iL  80,  870,  477 ; 

vii.  166 ;  x.  327. 

Phedr.  ii.  694. 

PhiIoctiL580;  It.  226. 

Tec  iL  867. 
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Tjio,iL524. 

Incert.  iii.  200 ;  iy.  159, 231, 482,  574 ; 
Yiii.  139. 
Seier  {S.)  vtii  179. 
Soio  {Domin,  a)  or  Sotus,  ii.  189  ;  iv.  572 ; 

vL  102,  223,  7i  8,  34;  viU.  487,  92; 

X.  416,  34. 

{Petr.  de)  vl  240. 

Somter,  x.  598. 

Stmikey,  x.  660. 

Sotomun,  L  12, 7, 58  ;  ii.  325,  35 ;  !▼.  616 ; 

▼.  95,  100,  17,  47,  69,  81,  4,  95,  205, 

14,  50,  401,  27,  52,  69,  528,  609;  vi. 

211,363,426,97,9,531. 
Spalatensu,  y.  484,  529 ;  iz.  tt.;  x.  323, 

77,  438, 46. 
Spartianut,  iu  496 ;  iy.  221,  38 ;  yiL  399 ; 

ix.  291,  379. 
Speculum  exemphntm,  yi.  198. 
Speed,  y.  12. 

Spehnofh  vt-  454  ;  y.  10,  1 ;  ix.  399. 
SpeueeVf  i.  cxxJcwu 
SpieHegium  patrunh  i.  ecxxxiv, 
Spondamu,  yiiL  495. 
Stapletan,  y.  445,  506;  yi.  40, 9,98. 
SiapulensU,  yii.  330. 
Stantuu,  ix.  25. 
SiatiuM,  ii.  548 ;  iii  358,  450 ;  iy.  123 ; 

yii.  874;  yiiL  157;    ix.  23,  33,  371, 

429;  X.  184,641. 
Sieele,  x.  126. 
Stepkamu  (Henr,)  iy.  672;  y.  101,  455, 

91 ;  yiL  40 ;  X.  415. 
Stephen  (pope)  i.— y.  90. 

191,  428. 


•ahp,  yiii.  471. 

-  bp.  of  Augustodunum,  yi.  161. 


Stobaus, 

Edog.  phys.  L  27 ;   ii.  466  ;    iy.  265, 

482;  yL109;  ix.  313  ;  x.  625. 
Ploril.  L  77 ;  iL  31,  103,  67,  73,  224, 
810,  67,  93,  423,  34,  43,  5,  53,  62, 
79,  91,  524,  9, 682,  8,  94,  7  ;  iii.  52, 
128,  9,  266,  73,  339,  43,  97,  449 ; 
jy.  35,  8,  55,  91,  131,  7,  83,  4,  91, 
2,  7,  228,  31,  2,  5,  75,  8,  80,  1,  96, 
8,  801,  3,  7,  629,  74;    viL  130,  66- 
8,  83,  214,  81 ;   yuL  139 ;    ix.  32, 
288,  9.  311,  469,  675;   x.  105,  8, 
29.  33,  449,  52,  3,  5,  7,  99,  501,  44. 
Stobai  i[c,  vide  etiam,  iv.  259  ;  x.  577,  660. 
^tow,iiL452;  x.  139. 
Sirabo,  L  10 ;  iL  394,  421,  694;  iiL  135, 
451;    iy.  238,  63,  93;    yu.  165  ;    yiiL 
147,  495  ;  ix.  377 ;  x.  88,  94,  212. 
■  or  Strabu*  ( Walrfr.)  FuldensU,  y. 

240,  328,  553,  664;  vUi.  227  ;  x.  370. 
Strada  (Famianus)  iy.  389 ;  yiii  567. 

{Octaoiu*  de)  vL  643. 

Strickland  {Mist)  L  ccl 
Slrype,  y.  236. 

Suarez,  iiL  261  ;  yL  20,  34,  65,  94,  110, 
25,  31,  63,  242,  51,  78,  9,  80,  1,  458, 


94, 501 ;  yiL  153 ;  yii.  479, 87, 9.  90 ; 

ix.  ix.  ;  X.  18,  28,  33,  45,  53,  82,  538. 
Suetonius,  in  yit 

Aug.  iiL  167 ;  iy.  632  ;  yiiL  77,  421 ; 
X.  57,  8 ;  X.  151,  65,  210,  66,  597, 
601. 

Calig.  iv.  234 ;  yiii.  494  ;  x.  163. 

Claiid.il  682;  ix.  372,  81. 

Domit  iii.  12;  ix.  381. 

Oalb.  L  5  ;  ix.  55. 

Jul.  Cobs.  iL  317 ;  yii  127 ;  x.  151. 

Neron.  il  590 ;  iii.  427  ;  iy.  189,  514; 
yi.  307  ;  ix.  505 ;  X.  574. 

Tib.  il  613 ;  iy.  540 ;  yii  501 ;  viii. 
460;  X.  41,  207. 

Vesp.  ii.  82. 

Vitell.  iv.  191. 

See  also  x.  155. 
Suicer,  iv.  15 ;  v.  116  ;  vL  153 ;  viil  119. 
Suidas,  15;  il  64,  82,  334,  508, 24, 616, 

83  ;  iii  341 ;  iv.  250, 76,  305,  50, 620; 

V.  54,  146,  221,  373;  vL  131,  59,340, 

623 ;  vil  38,  60,  98,  124-7,  213,  45, 

66,  8,  416 ;  viii.  56-8,  253,  65,  422, 

512 ;  ix.  80,  162,  284,  91  ;  x.  39,  88, 

155,  64.  418. 
Sulpitius  Severus,  iii  193 ;  iy.  443 ;  y.  519, 

28,  9  ;  ix.  413. 
Sumrna  angelica,  vL  78, 189,  91,  501. 
Suriue,  il  419,  617,  8,  77;  iii  66,  84, 

193, 307,  47, 409,  23, 38  ;  iy.  115, 209, 

317  ;  V.  124,  93  ;  vL  141 ;  yiiL  187  ; 

ix.  274 ;  X.  261,  356,  70,  495. 
Sutor  (Petrus)  ix.  191. 
Sylva  (Joan,  de)  vL  528. 
Sylvanut,  x.  176. 
Sylvius  (^neas) 

Comment  x.  181. 

De  Europ.  iii.  423  ;  x.  126. 

—  gest.  cone.  Basil  yiiL  486. 

Dial,  contr.  Tabor,  vi.  24. 

EpistLy.  472;  x.  377,  422,  34. 

ad  Norimb.  v.  462. 

Hist  Bohem.  yi.  211. 

In  Panorm.  iv.  531. 
Symmachus,  ii.  64. 
(pope)  yl  221 ;  x.  191,  207, 

20,  375. 
Syncellus  (Mich.)  il  616. 
Synesius,  il  651 ;  iv.  204 ;   y.  54,  204, 

332  :  vil  112 ;  vui.  398,  422 ;  x.  205, 

13,  302,  65. 
Synodicon  (Bevereg.)  L  18;  y.  90,  113, 

37,  42,  60,  552,  643,  64,  8  ;  vi.  445  ; 

viil  179,  221  ;   ix.  358,  62,  457 ;  x. 

296,  305,  49,  51,  71,  405,  7,  81,  2,  5. 
Syriaca  Catena,  ii.  278. 

Tacitus, 

Ann.  L  10,  6 ;  il  14,  6,  108,  223,  422, 

32,  50,  80,  524,  45,  711 ;  il  110,  23, 

80,  287  ;  iv.  30, 156, 230,  300, 425  ; 

yii  212, 501 ;  yiiL  472 ;  ix.  24,  291, 
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811,  80, 1,  tt,  505 ;  X.  88, 124,  52, 
68,  74^  5,  218, 97,  868,  447,  78,  07, 
511,  2,  5. 
Hut  L  8  i  ii.  285,  887, 406,  95,548  ; 
m.  210, 852;  Iy.  58,  477,  589 1  y^ 
226;  ix.  428;  z.  154,  6,  99,  269, 
800,68. 
Agrie.  iL  458,  568;  y.  858,  68;  rl 

468,  78  ;  z.  165. 
Germ.  iL  526;  iL  59,  866,  621;  vii. 

181;  iz.  811, 429;  z.  266. 
DiaL  de  oratonr.,  loe  Qndmiiliam. 
t«faiiui,iy.  149;  ▼L496;  TiL892;  TiiL 
158,  874,  97,  410,  518;  iz.  850;  z. 
485, 681.-^ee  iOtckna. 
nmmr,r.  406;  yL  416;  rilL  480;  iz. 

618. 
Tapper  {Smard)  Lovmtietuitf  v.  664 ;  yL 

24. 
Tkrmtoiia  (P§tr.  di)  iz.  542. 
Taratiut,if,  82. 
JkHamu,  L  5  ;  a  265;  iz.  8. 
IVylor  (Dr,  Romkmd)  y.  248. 
2Vm,  yuL  520. 
Tmmo,  or  Tktramo,  q.  y. 

Addph.  iL400;  Iy.  182;  YiL468;  iz. 

805,  90 ;  z.  888,  456,  9,  84,  595. 
Andr.  iL  858,  448;  iiL  127;  Iy.  90; 

YiL  4i  72,  106,  217,  488 ;  YiiL  506, 

9;  z.  67,  478,  80, 96,  606. 
EuiL  iY.  199;  yiL  4;  iz.  27. 
Heant  ii.  479 ;  yL  254 ;  YiiL  510. 
Phorm.  iY.  259;  YiiL  182;  iz.  889, 

528;  z.  145. 
Teresa  (S.)  YiiL  849. 
TertuUioH, 
Ad  martyras,  y.  98 ;  yL  189. 

—  Scapulam,  ii.  430 ;  iiL  867  ;  y.  850, 
529,84;  z.  190,204. 

—  uxorem,  iiL  64 ;  x.  479. 
Adv.  Hennog.iY.  77;  yL  118,78,390, 

486;  ix.605,  7. 

—  Judsos,  iL  456;  yL  47;  YiiL  28; 
ix.  297  406  8. 

—  Marcion.  iL  24,  87,  236,  309,  614, 
39 ;  Y.  56,  413,  33,  84,  657 :  yL  57, 
142,  4,  204,  17.  617,  8 ;  viL  61,  9. 
272;  YiiL  26, 110,  558;  ix.  300, 410, 
40,  640 ;  z.  9,  407,  42,  76,  99. 

—  Prax.  Y.  90, 176, 476  ;  yL  100, 430 ; 
YiiL  356,  538 ;  ix.  300,  618 ;  x.  370. 

Apolog.  iL  47,  166,  425,  9,  616;  iii. 
125,  872,  418;  iy.  42,  145,  446,  62, 
539 ;  Y.  178,  222, 41, 81,  94, 7.  327, 
71;  yL  138,  517,  607;  YiiL  34,  65, 
485,  554 ;  ix.  300. 9,  56,  466 ;  x.  58, 
133,  5,  65,  90,  279,  610. 

De  anima,  iL  28,  273,  687,  716 ;  Iy. 
350;  Y.  548,  87;  vi.  85,  91;  YiL 
324;  YiiL  105,  558;  ix.  5,  294. 

—  bapt.  L  24, 5, 7,  30 ;  iL  285, 49. 63, 
845, 58  2  T.  81,  97,  158, 541,  6,  53, 


4,  619,  88  i  Yi.  186, 417 ;  YiiL  21, 2, 
844u 

—  came  Chritti,  iz.  42J». 

—  cor.  miL  L  84;  Y.  154^  437,  597 ; 
yL  217,  424,8, 9,  687,  8  ;  yoL  188; 
iz.  428,  44 ;  z.  870,  407,  537. 

—  cult  foBm.  u.  256;  iy.  689;  YiL 
824;  z.  128.  81. 

—  ezhort  caat  L  17,  24,  61 ;  iL  407; 
Z.610. 

—  idoloL  iL  822;  iv.  229;  yL  217, 
617, 20 ;  YiL  109 ;  YiiL  277 ;  iz.  439, 
40-4,58;  z.  176,  277,  587. 

—  jejttn.  L  10;  ii.  486 ;  y.  892;  ix. 
269,  861;  z.  288,  888,  44,6,  51,  2, 
5,79. 

—  monogam.iL  481;  m.262;  y.597s 
YiL  272 ;  z.  487, 8. 

—  oratione,  iL  466 ;  Iy.  52 ;  y.  824 ; 
yL  58 ;  YiiL  85  ;  iz.  605, 98 ;  z.  349. 

—  padentia,  Iy.  241 ;  yiL  288. 

—  poenit  ii.  275,  363,  487,  8  s  iy.  95 ; 
Y.  832 ;  YiL  60,  2,  881,  90,  7, 489, 
64,  5,  8 ;  viiL  503 ;  z.  50,  869. 

—  prKBcr.  lisr.  L  4,  80,  4 ;  iL  231, 
826,  508,  81, 716 ;  iiL  866 ;  Iy.  488, 
565 :  Y.  84.  7, 40, 66, 7, 90. 106, 76, 
871,  515,  25,  689 ;  yL  891,  480, 9, 
40;  YiiL  814,  56,  519,  29,  88;  iz. 
286,  655 ;  z.  44Z 

—  podicit  iL  421;  y.  18;  yL  509; 
YiL  140, 854,  96,  400 ;  z.  108. 

—  xeturr.  camis,  iL  246, 872 ;  y.  688, 
51 ;  yL  81,  4, 127,  891 ;  viiL  17, 8; 
ix.  603. 

—  spcctaculis,  iL  617 ;  Iy.  108 ;  x.  587. 

—  testim.  anims,  YiL  324  ;  ix.  4, 115. 

—  yirgin.  ycI.  v.  371,  8 ;  vi.  440;  YiL 
610;  ix.  649,  92;  z.  359,  61a 

Scorpiace,  ii.  146. 
See  also  z.  488. 
Tkemistws,  z.  296,  864. 
Tkeoerittts,  i.  76 ;  iL  78,  688 ;  iY.  278, 

424;  viiL  310. 
Theoetistut,  viL  167. 
Tkeodectet,  iL  310. 
Tkeodaret, 
De  providentia,  z.  865. 
Dial.  I.— iL  639 ;  vL  47,  58,  65,  100, 
56,  206,  402,  666 ;  viii.  32, 1 12 ;  ix. 
602 ;  X.  836. 

II. — iL  639;  yL  108,  66,  206; 

ix.  618. 

III. — ^yL  142. 

Epistt  iL  245  ;  v.  180. 

Gr.  a£  cur.  iL  454 ;  iv.  89,  96,  211, 

603. 
Hsret  fab.  iL  237 ;  Y.  667 ;  yL  214, 

623;  X.  850,  71. 
Hist  eccl.  iL  169,  216,  651 ;  iv.  464, 
582, 616 ;  v.  42,  90,  4, 6,  8,  101,  6, 
20,  85,  48,  50,  67,  70,  5.  80,  1,  4. 
95,  205,  6,  828,  480,  41,  5,  56,492; 
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▼i.  414,  5,  26 ;  viii.  870,  474 ;  x. 

223, 4,  o4,  312.— -Item  apud  Cauiod 

V.  103.  13,30,40,63. 

relig.  X.  386. 

Philoth.  ii  121,  216. 

In  Gen.  ▼.  410;  iz.  184;  x.  633. 

—  Exod.  iv.  477. 

—  Lcvit  ix.  609. 

—  Deut  vi.  217,  463 ;  ix.  428. 

—  1  Reg.  iv.  670. 

—  Pulm.  vii  327. 

—  Ronu  ii.  244 ;  vil  326,  55  ;  x.  8. 

—  1  Cor.  vi.  563. 

—  Eph.  V.  641,  58. 

—  PhiL  ▼.  22,  67,  184. 

—  1  Tim.  T.  22,  49,  57,  64,  116;  vi. 
402;  viil314;  x.  438. 

—  2  Tim.  ix.  603. 

—  riL  ▼.  64. 

—  Heb.  iL  716,  8  ;  v.  484. 
Theodwric  a  Niem,  x.  251. 
Theodonu  {pope)  ix.  643.         ' 
•^^— ^  hp.  ofHeraclea,  vL  35. 

■  SileniianuSf  see  SUentiarius. 

Studites,  iv.  436. 

Tkeodosius  (et    Codex    Theodosianus)   iL 

333,  448,  527,  64;  iiu  127;  vi.  183, 

441;  vii.  414;  viii  325;  x.  132,  47, 

8,219,20,5,56,62,302,8. 

Junior,  v.  171. 

Theodotion,  viii  171. 

Theoduffiu,  vi  529. 

Theognit,  i  75,  7, 92,  6 ;  ii  47,  226,  400 ; 

ix.281. 
Theopkanet,  x.  302,  12,  628. 
Theof^iUu    Alexandrinut,    vi.    174;    ix. 

606. 
ahp.  of  Jntioch,  iv.  272,  482 ; 

T.  410,  638,  47;   vii  322;    viii  20; 

X.455. 
'  poeta  comicus,  iv.  202. 


J.  C.(?)x.497. 
Theophrastus,  ii  488;    iv.  197,  254,  5; 

vii  129;  viii.  259;  x.  521. 
Tkeophylact,  in 

Matt.  iv.  174;    y.  529;    vii  93;    x. 
123. 

Marc,  ii  508 ;  v.  622. 

Luc.  ii.  716,  8 ;  v.  39  ;  vi  132. 

Joan,  i  59;  ii  660;  v.  623;  vi  35, 
132;  viii  47,  110. 

Act  V.  26;  vii  480. 

Rom.  vii  355  ;  ix.  122. 

Eph.iv.  119;  V.  59,641. 

Phii  vi  402. 

1  Tim.  V.  49,  57,  104,  241 ;  vi  402  ; 
ix.  604. 

Tit  V.  64. 

Heb.  ii  363 ;  iv.  85. 
Tkeramo  (Joe,  de)  vi  276. 
Thuanus,  ii.  683 ;  iii  269,  355 ;  v.  352, 

536;  vi  18,  262,  84,  357,  465,  525; 

▼iii  492;  x.  427. 


Thucydidett  ii  320,  432,  533,  643;  iii. 

239  ;  X.  65,  506. 

schol.  in,  vii.  127. 

Tibullue,  iii.  218  ;  iv.  223,  38,  40 ;  vii 

126,  232. 
Tilenus,  vi.  248 ;  vii  304. 
Timaui  (Taurom.)  iv.  196. 
Timocles,  x.  457. 
Timocreon,  ii.  393. 
Timon,  ii.  4'54. 

TimotJieus  Alexandrinui,  x.  349. 
TiraqueUus,  ix.  375  ;  x.  84. 
Titut  Bottrentis,  viii.  459. 
ToUi,  vi  229,  33,  49,  51-3.  73, 4,  9, 523, 

84 ;  vii.  500  ;  viii  479  ;  ix.  253  ;  x.  31. 
TomUne,  i.  cxciii, 
Tongrensis  (Radulphue)  v.  240. 
Tomtal,  vi  12. 
Tossanus,  x.  446. 
Tottatus,  see  Abulentis. 
Trajan,  x.  41,  178. 
Trebellitu  PolUo,  ii  590 ;  iii.  89 ;  iv.  268 ; 

viii  302. 
Trent  {Caiech.  qf  C,  qf)  see  Catechismus. 
Triihemiu*  (or  Trittenheim)  iv.  640;   v. 

182;  vi262;  viii.  166,420. 
Triumphus  {Aug.)  see  Ancana. 
Tryphonius,  vii.  379. 
Turcelin,  vi  258. 
Turnebus,  v.  273. 

Turonensis  {Gregoriue)  x.  191,  301. 
Turrecremata  {Joh.  de)  vi  109,  84,  236, 

343,  454,  8. 
Turrian,  vi  160;  x.  418. 
Twell,  i.  cii. 
Twisse,  vii  503. 
Tyndale*t  Bible,  v.  201,  8. 
Tyrtaus,  iv.  91. 

Ugolino,  vi  496;  viii  553;  ix.  350;  x. 

73,  162,  382,  511. 
UUnberg,  v.  426. 
Ulpian,  ii  120,  429,  45;   iii  134;   vii 

127,393;  vm.348;  ix.  jrrt'i.  106,  283; 

X.52,  119,  35,  44,  284,  394,  471,2, 

85,  570,  5. 
Uirichus  Vtlenus,  ix.  5C3. 
Ungarellus,  ix.  11. 
Urban  (5.)  v.  31,  123,  207,  641. 
Ursperg,  ii  682;  vi  615. 
Ussher,  iv.  205,  673 ;  vi.  331.  604,  5 ;  x. 

347. 

Vadianut  {Joach.)  viii  90. 
Falens,  vii.  414. 

Valentia  {Greg.de)  vi  14,  50,  65,115, 
45,  280,  466.  565  ;  viii  479  ;  x.  446. 
{Jac.  Perez  de)  vi  255. 


Valentinian,  vii  414. 

Vakrandus,  ii  587. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  iv.  78,  238 ;  ix.  288. 

Maximus,  i  4 ;    ii  682.  3 ;    iiu 

.  269,  70,  88,  9, 338,  41,  2,  5 ;  iv.  84, 
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67.  254.  61.  40S,  8. 534,  614 ,  tL  W ; 
viiuldtf.  208.  3S8,40l.lO;ix.877i 
X.  79, 116,  26, 206,  491,  592. 

VaUsiui,  V.  147.  ..    __^ 

rZa  daurentiu.)  tL  400,  41 ;  vu.  526 ; 

iz.  280,  8,  534. 
FoZ/ewM,  X.  398. 
Vargat  {Alph,  de)  tiu.  856. 
VanHut  or  Phtworinus,  q.  ▼. 
Forro,  iv.  211,  5,  2?.  W2 ;  v.  368;  li. 
625 ;  Tii.  568 ;  viiL  148, 252 ;  ix.  298, 
873,  452 ;  x.  141,  54. 
_         /Itaeinuit  iii.  451. 
Vasquez,  Ti.  25,  84,  78.  94,  1«.  «,  249, 
73,  507,  10,  SB,  628 ;  IX.  419;  X.  419, 
89. 
yaux(IUmalcutde)U.lS' 
VgdeHui,  ▼.  188. 
Vega  {Andreas)  ^i.  271. 
VeUeiu*  PatereuiM,  it  40 ;  vuL  865  ;  x. 

64,133,297. 
VemMiiiu  Forttmaiut,  ▼.  378;  Tiu.  218; 

ix.  435.  651  ;  X.  190. 
IVif<4  (Polffdore)  ii.  22;  ▼!.  190,  5,  218, 
544.  65,  631 ;  ix.  428,  48,  9,  696;  x. 
♦16,  80,  47. 
Verrahu  (Joa».  Maria)  tL  461. 
Vertramui{M.)x.605. 
Veruna  (QmstoHt)  vilL  464,  79. 
Fice-Comet,  ▼.  500. 
Victor  (pope)  ym.\27.^ 

b/h  qf  Carthage,  ix.  648. 

pretb.  Antiock.  it  670 ;  x.  844. 

{AureliuM)  ii.  590;  ix.  894 ;  x.  41. 

{Claud.  AT.)  viiL  88 ;  x.  465. 

VieiorcllM,  v.  479. 

Vtctoria  {Fr.de)  vl  229.  562;  vm.91, 

4 ;  ix.  368. 
Victorinus  martyr,  ii.  718;  v.  484. 
Firffl,  ii.  670;  x.  587. 
Vigilius  {pope)  v.  476;  viL  454. 
Vtllagagnus,  iv.  452. 
ViUalpandut,  viii.  411. 
Vincentiut  BellovacensU,  ii.  244 ;  v.  64. 
.  —  Ferrcrius,  viii.  228 ;  x.  588. 

Linnentis,  v.  56,  226,  49,  375, 

96,  427.  8,  601 ;  vL  338, 444,  52;  viu. 
315,531;  ix.640;  x.  442. 

'^Ineid.  ii.  72,  8,  407,  30;  iii.  319,  28, 
44,  74.  450,  2.  3 ;  iv.  title-page,  3, 
53.  115.  36,  221.  8,  43,  84,  357, 
572;  vL  23.  4,  474;  viu  5.  140,  61, 
433.  8,  79,  515,  7 ;  viii  21. 65,  129, 
94.  314,  418.  57,  60 ;  ix.  21,  2,  7-9, 
207.  311.75,  700;  x.  85,  97,  119, 
212,452,576.  .  .. 

BucoLLfxxi;.;  iiL  293;  iv.  299;  vii. 
174;  viii  248,  418.  59. 

Georg.  ii.  432,  72;  iii.  266,  329;  vu. 
26.  183,  285.  538;  viii  161;  ix. 
283,463;  x.  85,  452. 

See  aliio  ii  26. 


FlfMfJM,  X.  420. 
VitruviuMt  i.  eecxpOL 
>T«,«w.vL282.  . 

Vives  {Ludovieiu)r.  459,  552;  vl  41/, 

631. 
VolaterroH,  it  682;  tL  276  ;  ix.  5lo. 
Volkelius,  i.  57. 
VoragUte  {Jae.  de)  Legeuda  amrea,  vi  198, 

£60.  I;  X.660.  _ 

Votsitu  {IMonytius)  ii.  615  ;  vm.  15^ 

{Ger.  /oon.)  iv.  647  ;  vu  597 ; 


vu.  328. 
VvJeatius  GaUieaiuu,  viL  278. 

Wadding,  il  64 ;  iiL  281 ;  v.  486,  505; 

vi.  872. 
Walrfridus  {abbat)  lee  Sirabme. 
WiMensie,  v.  648 ;  vu  24,  110,  531, 609. 
Walo  Meualimu,  viii  805. 
Walnngham  {TktmM)  vL  276. 
WaUon  {Itaae)  I  ecjunn. 
Ward  {Dr.  Samnel)  vii  452. 
Ware,  i  zeix.  eelxxU. 
WarmngUm,rm.^l.  .      ,    .. 

Warwiek  {sir  PhiUp)  Memoirt,  u  cclxxu. 
WaterUmd,  v.  405  ;  vi  141. 
WaUon,\x.n7. 
Webster  {Dr.  William)  uu  157. 
Weever,  iii.  302,  52,  96. 
Weieelius,  x.  416. 
Wesenb€ck,'uL299,  , 

Westminster  {Matthew  «/)  vu  616;  x. 

208,  374. 
WesUm,  vi  282. 
Wetstein,  ii  446. 
Whetstone,  i  81. 
Whitaker,  vii  312  ;  x.  446. 
IFhitby,  V.  429. 
irAi7e,vi.  141,311,7,  72,  569. 

JFhitelock,  i  xxvu 

Wilkins,  vi  161. 

WilUt,  iv.  479. 

William  qf  Paris,  see  Paris. 

Willmot,  i.  xvu,  xxv.,  liv. 

Wilson  {bp.  T.)  iv.  626. 

Withrington  (or  Widdrington)  v.  49 

Wood  {Ant,  a)  i  98;    life,  passim;   vl 

185,476,7;  x.  520. 
Wordsworth,  viii  254,  353. 
Worthington,  i.  cix, 

Xanthus,  ii.  17. 
Xeno,  ii  334. 
Xenocrates,  vii.  291. 
Xenf^ihanes,  iv.  478  ;  v.  363. 
Xenophon, 

Anab.  x.  195. 

CvTop.  iii  125,  304,  16,  96,  8, 408, 46, 
9,  51,  3.  4;  iv.  189,  621;  vii  52; 
viii.  406 ;  ix.  402 ;  x.  63,  480. 

De  Lacedera.  rep.  i  9. 

Helleiuiv.  112,  617,26. 
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Memortb.  L  6 ;  u.  817,  20 ;  is.  875 1 
Z.457. 
Xipkilim,  ui  37S,  96 ;  z.  178. 
XjfsimMf  or  5lxAu,  q.  Y. 

Zatareif  Ti.  461. 

ZaeekioM,  z.  401. 

Zamehims,  ▼.  680. 

Zame  (Bernard)  iz.  651. 

ZosiuSf  X.  57. 

Zeckary  {pope)  ¥iii.  536 ;  iz.  857,  62. 

Zno,  IT.  58,  280 ;  vii.  177. 

» ilL  90 ;  iv.  250 ;  tu.  126. 


Zoderieuif  tl  282,  8. 
Zonarat, 

Annal.  iv.  617 ;  iz.  418 ,  z.  96, 302, 8. 
In  cann.  apost  il  431  ;  ▼.  209 ;  viiL 
189;  iz.457i  z.  371,  502,  3. 

concill.  L  18 ;  ▼.  90.  160,  8, 

210, 553,  83, 643, 68 ;  ¥iiL  221 ;  iz. 
858. 
Item  ap.  Steph.  7.  101. 
Zoroaster f  ii.  524. 
Zoiimmt,  z.  78. 
ZiumgUus,  YiL  880 ;  z.  415. 
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A*L.  nn  tnonynous  opponent  of  Taylor, 
yi.  285, 890  &c    See  Index  of  Authors. 

Abelf  whether  his  sacrifice  was  will- wor- 
ship, ix.  591. 

Ahelard,  ridicnlons  account  of  his  con- 
demnation, y.  447. 

AhimeUch,  his  oath  with  Isaac,  yiiL  154. 

Abjection  of  mind,  a  cause  of  error  in  con- 
science, ix.  127. 

Ahraham,  the  great  pattern  of  a  justifying 
faith,  yiii  298 ;  how  related  to  Sarah, 
ix.  S81.  Legends  concerning  him; 
said  to  haye  kept  a  religious  festiyal,  a 
memorial  of  the  creation,  ix.  456  ;  and 
to  have  first  instituted  morning  prayer, 
iy.  73  :  ix.  583 ;  to  haye  offered  his  son 
on  mount  Calvary,  ii.  614;  his  saying 
about  truth  and  custom,  ix.694;  his 
treatment  of  the  idolatrous  trayeller,  y. 
604 :  L  eUxx,  eccv.  Abraham's  bosom, 
yiiL  551. 

AhrogatioH,  one  of  the  ways  of  changing 
laws,  X.  501 ;  cannot  be  by  mere  cus- 
tom, 587 ;  but  may,  when  made  by  a 
competent  power,  be  right  though  the 
law  was  not  wrong,  542. 

Abtalom,  legend  concerning  his  death,  iy. 
572 ;  '  following  Absalom,'  68. 

Ahunee  of  God  from  us,  causes  of,  ii.  162. 

Absolute  power,  true  account  of,  x.  164. 

Absolution,  one  of  the  perpetual  powers  of 
the  christian  ministry,  L  12  sqq.  how 
to  be  practised  towards  the  sick,  iii.  416 
sqq.  import  of  it,  when  declaratory, 
optatiye,  or  judicial,  yi.  515  sqq.  yii. 
451  sqq.  forms  in  the  prayer-book  ex- 
plained, y.  251 ;  judicial  form  not  used 
m  ancient  liturgies,  yii.  453 ;  and  can 
effect  no  material  change  in  the  peni- 
tent as  to  giving  of  pardon,  458 ;  if 
wrongly  given,  does  neither  bind  nor 
loose,  X.  272 ;  requires  repentance  as  a 
condition,  vii.  447. — See  Attrition. 

Ahuso  of  a  thing,  whether  a  reason  for 
taking  it  away,  x.  543. 

Accessory  follows  nature  of  principal ;  ex- 
plained, X.  283. 

Ateidenl  in  logic,  definition  of,  viL  573. 


Accidents,  contentedness  under,  iii.  84. 

Acclamation,  see  Suffrage, 

Acco  and  her  looking-glass,  viii.  162. 

Accusers  in  last  judgment,  iv.  27  sqq. 

Acephali,  their  heresy,  y.  197. 

Acilius,  see  Aviola, 

Action,  causes  of,  efficient,  x.  548  sqq. 
and  final,  646  sqq.  must  be  voluntary 
to  be  good  or  evil,  548;  morality  of 


action,  how  affected  by  ignorance,  616 
sqq.  by  fear  and  violence,  638;  sin 
of  action  whether  distinct  from  sin  of 


affection,  603 ;  whether  it  is  lawful  to 
deceive  by  action,  J  28. 

Accuse  or  excuse,  conscience  does,  ix.  18. 

Ad  hominem,  arguments,  whether  lawful, 
ix.  95. 

Adam,  said  not  to  have  remained  in  para- 
dise one  night,  iv.  479;  to  have 
mourned  on  Indian  mountains  three 
hundred  years,  179,  632  ;  vii.  23  ;   to 

,  have  been  buried  in  mount  Calvary,  ii. 
614;  fanciful  anagram  of  his  nsme, 
viL  518;  covenant  made  with  him, 
559,  68 ;  six  precepts  given  to  him, 
ix.  357. 

—  sin  of,  its  consequences,  iii.  308: 
viL  303  ;  nature  of  the  death  threatened 
to  him,  and  which  passed  upon  his 
posterity,  ibid,  how  sin  came  into  the 
world  by  him,  and  death  by  sin,  244 
sqq.  his  sin  despoiled  us  of  superna- 
tural assistance,  805  sqq.  498;  is  in 
us  no  more  than  an  imputed  sin,  and 
how  it  is  so,  309,  19;  did  not  destroy 
our  free  will,  279,  313  ;  does  not  make 
us  heirs  of  damnation,  252,  316,  or 
naturally  and  necessarily  vicious,  252 ; 
nor  can  cause  infants  to  perish,  ibid. 

'ASticio,  what  It  IS,  vii.  94. 

Admission  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
one  of  the  benefits  conveyed  to  us  in 
baptism,  ii.  233. 

Adoption  into  the  gospel  covenant,  one  of 
the  benefits  conveyed  to  us  in  baptism, 
iL  234;  spirit  of  adoption,  553,  why 
called  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit,  ibid. 
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jtdoraiion  of  Christ  by  the  magi,  ii  86, 
91 ;  of  the  sacrament,  tL  162  tqq. 
271;  of  images,  see  Imaget,  Act  .of 
adoration,  iiL  SO. 

Adrian^  built  a  heathen  temple  on  the 
place  of  Christ's  birth,  ii.  65. 

Adultery^  forbidden  in  seventh  command- 
ment, ii.  442 ;  in  scripture  language 
includes  fornication,  ibid,  disreputable 
among  all  nations,  iiL  59 ;  allowed  by 
Plato,  ix.  294 ;  laws  against  it  in  chris- 
tian times,  iii.  59 ;  punished  with  fifteen 
years'  penance,  viii.  179;  may  not  be 
practised  even  in  thought,  ii.  443; 
whether  it  should  needs  be  forgiven 
b^  the  injured  party  upon  repentance, 
▼lit  148 ;  whether  a  wife  should  con- 
nive at  it,  ix.  240;  whether  an  adul- 
teress is  bound  to  confesa,  in  justice 
to  the  legitimate  children,  z.  118. 

Advtnt,  hymns  for,  vii.  649. 

-  of  Christ  to  judgment,  iv.  7 ;  per- 

sons to  be  judged,  9  ;  place  of  judg- 
ment, 15;  signs  of  its  approach,  17; 
the  judge,  19 ;  the  accusers,  27 ;  the 
sentence,  88 ;  reward  and  punishment 
shall  be  eternal,  42. 

Adversaries,  confession  of,  one  of  Bellir- 
mine's  notes  of  the  chnrch,  vL  878. 

Advocate,  may  not  in  a  good  cause  use 
evil  arts,  x.  111. 

JElfric,  his  testimony  against  transub- 
stantiation,  vi.  160. 

JRmUius  (Paulus)  reproves  the  cowardice 
of  the  king  of  Macedon,  iiL  838. 

Aerxus,  denied  the  divine  institution  of 
episcopacy,  v.  32,  109 ;  therefore  is 
condemned  and  branded  for  heresy  by 
the  catholic  church,  115, 96. 

Aeropus,  amused  himself  with  making 
lanterns,  iiL  12. 

Aeschylus,  his  death,  iiL  269. 

jEsop,  his  picture  sold  for  much,  iv.  426. 

Affected  ignorance,  viL  629. 

Affection,  sin  of,  whether  distinct  from  sin 
of  action,  x.  603  ;  affections  need  to  be 
mortified,  ii.  176  sqq.  should  be  care- 
fully watched  in  meditation,  136 ;  afiec- 
tion  to  sin,  see  Se{f-examination, 

Affirmative  and  negative  precepts,  how  far 
implied  in  one  another,  ix.  496  sqq. 
how  they  differ,  526 ;  when  seemingly 
opposed,  how  to  be  expounded,  503. 

Afflictions,  how  to  be  contented  under,  iiL 
9()  sqq.  prayers  and  forms  of  devotion 
unrler,  222  sqq.  viii.  686. 

Agathocles,  his  humility,  iiL  71. 

ytginda,  or  things  to  be  done  (part  of 
Golden  Grove)  vii.  611. 

Agesilaus,  an  example  of  obedience,  iL  122. 

Agix,  his  domestic  trouble,  iiL  97. 

Aglaus  Sophidius,  an  example  of  happi- 
ness, ilL  288. 


Ag;nt9  (S.)  declined  maniage,  iv.  209; 
miracle  at  her  execution,  ii.  677. 

Agnus  Dei,  one  of  the  aacramentals  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  vL  267 ;  not  of  aposto- 
lical  appointment,  ix.  63L 

Agony  of  Christ,  iL  607  sqq. 

Agrieota,  aee  Caaes  iff  conaehnee* 

Agrig^nHna  navis,  see  NanU. 

Agrippa,  proud  of  his  ancestors  that  were 
kings  and  priests,  L  8. 

Aid  or  counsel  given  to  an  action,  is  coa- 
sent  to  it,  x.  588. 

A^^cis,  one  of  the  dna  severely  threst- 
ened  in  scripture,  though  made  light 
ofby  man,  viL  180. 

Alhiis,  see  WkUe  {Tkomat). 

Akibiades  seduced  the  infe  of  Agis,  in. 
97 ;  his  reply  when  sent  for  to  Athens 
'  to  take  his  trial,  viiL  166. 

Alexander  the  great,  fined  hia  friends  fiv 
being  too  earnest  in  play,  z.  599 ;  how 
he  rewarded  a  vain  akill,  686;  true 
account  of  hia  victory  over  the  Per- 
aiana,  viiL  273 ;  hia  courtien  inutated 
his  wry  neck,  iv.  806. 

Alexandria,  bishop  of,  beeame  proud  and 
ambitious,  x.  238. 

AUenaHen  of  church  landa,  aee  Outrth 
lands  i  of  kingly  rights,  whether  law- 
fill,  X.  170. 

AU'Souls  college,  Taylor's  connectiDn 
with,  L  icviiL  &c  eelHL 

Attegoricalt  one  of  the  myatieal  lor  spiri- 
tual senses  of  scripture,  viiL  525; 
sometimes  unduly  urged  by  the  fa- 
thers, L  cxHii, 

Allelujah,  see  Hallelujah, 

Alms,  giving  of,  part  of  christian  reli- 
gion, iiL  187;  and  of  the  righteous- 
ness evangelical,  viiL  263 ;  one  of  the 
christian  duties  added  to  the  decalogue, 
ii.  459 ;  right  quantity,  ibid.  viiL  263, 
objecU,  ii.  461,  and  manner  of  it,  462 ; 
difierent  kmds  of  alma;  corporal,  iiL 
188;  spiritual,  ibid,  and  mixed,  189; 
rules  for  giving  alms,  ibid.,  motives  to 
it,  194;  a  proper  act  for  time  of  aick- 
uess,  396 ;  one  of  the  acts  of  penance, 
viL  469;  and  suitable  to  the  time  of 
holy  communion,  viiL  226;  givbg 
large  alms,  an  act  of  zeal,  iv.  171 ;  how 
effectual  to  procuring  mercy,  iii.  303. 

Altar,  a  place  of  refuge,  v.  329 ;  alwaya 
approached  with  honour,  337;  altars 
in  Solomon's  temple,  mystical  import 
of,  ii.  173;  christians  have  an  altar, 
V.  324;  reverence  paid  to  Uie  altar  in 
ancient  churches,  and  worship  directed 
towards  it,  why,  327 — 36 ;  souls  under 
the  altar,  viiL  55Q, 

Amability,  two  causes  of,  ix.  316. 

'Afutpria,  meaning  of,  vii.  94. 

Ambition,  a  cause  of  culpable  error,  ▼.  510. 
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Amhrose  (S.)  how  he  divided  his  time, 
iii.  281 ;  his  charge  to  his  dying  bro- 
ther, viii  435';  rejected  Theodosius 
from  commanion,  ii  648;  his  testi- 
mony concerning  confirmation,  v.  642, 
and  against  transubstantiation,  vi  149  ; 
his  sapposed  statements  about  original 
sin.  Til.  Z26,  and  about  presbyters  con- 
firming, y.  126. 

J9ten,  derivation  of,  viii.  293 ;  saying  of 
the  rabbins  concerning,  513. 

Amendment,  resolution  of,  iiL  386. 

Amm$ement9,  roles  for,  viL  614. 

Amabaptuts'  opinions  considered;  against 
1)  infant  baptism,  v.  640—89 ;  and  2) 
magistracy,  589. 

Anagogieal,  one  of  the  mystical  or  spiri- 
tuaX  senses  of  scripture,  v.  414,  viii.  525. 

Analogy  of  Christianity,  what  it  is,  and 
how  violated,  iv.  524. 

■  of  faith,  how  far  a  guide  in  ex- 
pounding scripture,  v.  424 ;  is  our  chief 
guide  in  deductions  from  it,  viii.  528. 

■  of  reason,  see  Scripture, 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  temporal  death  of, 

whether  in  lieu  of  eternal,  iv.  670. 

Anarehjf,  worse  than  tyranny,  x.  368. 

Anathema^  the  greater  excommunication, 
X.  309,  15  sqq. 

Anasimenes,  his  garrulity,  iv.  278. 

Ancient  writers  and  modem,  their  ad- 
vantages respectively,  ix.  205  sqq. 

Andabatanm  conflictus,  vii.  542. 

Andrew  {&)  his  call  to  the  discipleship, 
ii  288  sqq.  347 ;  passion  of,  a  spurious 
document,  vL  141. 

Angaria,  a  sort  of  tribute,  x.  155. 

Angela,  whether  differ  in  species,  i.  Ixxmii. 
ecUutxv.  have  no  genealogy,  cognation, 
or  difference  of  sex,  ii.  604;  good 
angels  never  appeared  in  likeness  of 
women,  viii  166 ;  angels  not  so  high 
as  man  exalted  in  Christ,  iv.  637  sqq. 
not  comprehended  within  a  covenant 
of  repentance,  il  352;  have  their 
dwelling  in  churches,  321;  are  pre- 
sent at  the  christian  mvsteries,  viii. 
228;  called  watchmen,  iv.  271;  an- 
nounced birth  of  Christ,  ii.  83;  pre- 
sidents of  temple,  departed  at  cruci< 
fixion  of  Christ,  617;  worshipped  in 
church  of  Rome,  vi.  489;  sought  as 
mediators  by  Gnostics,  ix.  SSS;  bi- 
shops, v.  35,  and  priests,  x.  64,  called 
angels;  angels' food,  viii.  178. — Angel- 

goardion  of  each  person,  iv.  482; 
lought  to  be  assigned  at  baptism,  ii. 
244,  iv.  271;  or  at  confirmation,  v. 
613;  and  a  second  to  a  bishop  at  his 
consecration,  viii  326;  angel  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  Persia,  ii.  596,  722. 
Anger,  causeless,  forbidden  by  sixth  com- 
mandment, ii.  434;  hinders  effect  of 


prayer,  iv.  61 ;  anger  of  James  and 
John  against  Samaritans,  viii.  459; 
remedies  against  anger,  ii.  440  sqq. 
iii.  196;  prayer  against  inordinate 
anger,  vii.  645  ;  what  anger  allowable, 
il  435  sqq. — See  Clamour. 

Angerona,  iii  320;  vi.  631. 

Anna,  mother  of  the  virgin  Mary,  whe- 
ther married  more  than^nce,  ix.  191. 

Anniversaries  kept  by  genules,  i.  6. 

Annunciation,  see  Jesus  Christ;  hymn 
for,  vii.  659. 

Anthropomorphites,  viii.  523,  37. 

Anthusa,  mother  of  S.  Chrysostom,  x.  496. 

Antigonus,  his  answer  to  the  philosopher 
asking  money,  iv.  68. 

Antipater  of  Tarsus,  gave  thanks  for  a 
prosperous  voyage,  iii  90,  398. 

Antipodes,  heresy  to  assert  existence  of, 
V.  391 ;  viii  536. 

Antiquity,  one  of  Bellarmine's  notes  of  the 
church,  vi.  375 ;  an  argument  for  the 
truth  of  doctrine,  v.  176 ;  viii.  538.— 
See  Ancients. 

Antisthenes  threw  away  his  gold,  ii.  107 ; 
his  question  concerning  the  mysteries 
of  Orpheus,  iv.  159. 

Antoninus  (emp.)  praise  of,  iv.  78. 

Antonio  de  Imola,  see  Cases  of  conscience, 

Antony  (S.)  tempted  to  vanity,  ii.  632; 
vii.  431 ;  his  cheerful  pleasantry,  iv. 
291. 

• the  orator,  his  eloquence,  and 

death,  iv.  423. 

—  of  Padua,  see  Cases  of  conscience. 

Anytus,  his  argument  for  content,  iii.  73. 

Ape,  image  of,  left  standing  after  other 
idols  were  broken,  vii.  374. 

Apices  juris,  &c.  ix.  550. 

Apology,  see  Liturgy, 

yipoitles,  meaning  of  the  word,  v.  22  sq. 
same  with  bishops  in  nsme,  person,  and 
office,  21  sqq.  but  distinct  from  pres- 
byters, 24;  their  offices,  25  sqq.  en- 
trusted with  government  of  church, 
19;  their  canons  (see  Canons  of  the 
apostles)  how  binding  on  the  con- 
science, X.  331 ;  the  rituals  they  taught 
in  divine  ordinances  do  bind  all  Chris- 
tendom, 335 ;  their  rules  in  things  in- 
different, how  far  binding,  339;  what 
the  apostles  promised  in  their  preach- 
ing, iv.  438;  how  they  were  treated, 
ibid. — apostles'  creed,  see  Creed. 

j4postQlical  churches,  their  creed  sufficient 
for  us,  vi.  434. 

Apostolus  cujusque,  &c.,  viii.  343. 

Appetites  of  man,  it  6  sq. 

Apples  of  Sodom,  see  Sermons,  Sodom, 

Aquila  would  have  laid  down  his  neck 

for  S.  Paul,  I  82. 
bible  of,  reckoned  heresy  to  adopt, 

1      V.  393. 
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Jfmmms  (S.  Th.)  becune  a  Imr  vitliovt  ■ 
of   his  jnivatj;,  x.  474 ;    his  | 
M  to  how  a  man  mi^it  best 
beeome  learned,  iL  475. 
jtrwmiu,  soanger  to  the  eorcnant  of  God, 

so  called,  X.  328. 
Ipxk  rhm  Mfu  CT JL,  Tiii.  565. 
jtrehimedts,  his  joj  at   a 
demooMxatioi,  i  cerAtn. 
jtnopmgUes  wSe  priests,  i.  10. 
ArtUmg  minds,  ix.  198. 
jirgmmemt  insufficient,  no  ground  of  sore 
eonicienee,  is.  92;   argnment  ad  km- 
mumem^  whether  lawful,  95;   or  argn- 
ment founded  on  men's  ungrounded 
fears,  99;    probable    srguments,  col- 
kctire  foree  oi^  ld2sqq. 
Arimm  bishops,  their  arti6ee  to  get  their 
doctrine  called  the  creed  of  Nice,  it.  616. 
Arimratke*^  fined  for  harm  done  in  wan- 
tonness, iiL  185. 
Aristides  blames  Philip  for  destroying 

the  Phodans,  iiL  136. 
ArutippuM,  contented  under  the  loss  of  a 
Cum,  iiL  91 ;  threw  his  moneyinto  the 
sea,  viiL  168 ;  his  sajiog  coDceming  an 
insatiable  appetite,  iii.  202 ;  his  practice 
higher  than  his  doctrine,  ir.  529. 
jirittodemut  slew  himself  from  supersti- 
tion, ir.  112. 
AriuSf  history  of  his  falling  into  bekvsy, 
▼.  398;  viii.  370;   true  cause  of  his 
banishment,  r.  528 ;  his  miserable  end, 
iL  538,  does  not  of  itself  proYe  him  a 
heretic,  591. 
Armcrial  bearings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  L 

xii.  xzxv. 
Army  or  navy,  prayer  for  in  time   of 

war,  viii.  660. 
ArnobiuSf  his  doctrine  concerning  original 

sin,  viL  288,  307,  25. 
Amulph,  said  to  have  cured  a  leper  in 

bapiiziug  him,  iL  244. 
ArseniuSf  his  fears   of  failing,  iii.  409; 

especially  at  hit  death,  ii.  689. 
Artaoanus,  hit  child  changed  at  nurse, 

ii.  77. 
JrticUs  of  faith ;  needful  articles  clearly 
set  down  in  scripture,  v.  409 ;  and  com- 
prised in  the  apostles'  creed,  37 1  sqq. 
whether   they   may   be   added   to,  ix. 
643 ;  as  the  church  of  Rome  claims  to 
do,  vi.  184;  no  new  articles  added  to 
tlie  Nicene  or  Athanasian  creed,  t.  407. 
— Subscription  to  articles,  x.  447. 
Artificial  handsomeness,  treatise  on,  not 
by  Taylor,  i.  vii.  /riii.  practices  of  that 
kind,  condemned,  x.  129. 
ipro\drptuti  vL  487. 
Acension  of  Christ,  see  Jestu  Christ. 

day,  devotions  for,  iii  232 ;  viii. 

613;  hymn  for,  viL  660. 
ia4\y€ia,  severely  threatened  in  scripture, 


thoogb  tboni^t  ligbtl  j  of  by  man,  tu. 

127. 
AuemUf  of  dirincs,  pnt  forth  the  Dine* 

Urjft  ^  T. — their  doctrine  eoneeming 

original  sin,  TiL  500— S. 
AstfrimmM,  twcn^-three  tboosand  sud  to 

have  been  slam  for  fornication,  iL  18, 

593;  iv.  486;  L  caxan. 
A$inl»gf,  judicial,  folly  of;  ix.  79 ;  Tsd- 

tns*  judgment  of  astrologers,  x.  368. 
Aiknanmt  (5.)  his  contrirance  to  escape 

from  his  pnrsners,  vr.  582;   his  tesd- 

mony  to  the  sufficiency  of  scripture, 

tL  174, 395,  and  against  making  images 

or  |»ctures  of  God,  217. 

creed  of,  probably  not  made 


by  him,  r.  407;  did  not  add  new 
articles,  but  only  explicate,  ilnd.  itt 
damnatory  clauses  considered,  405. 
Atkeiswi,  folly  and  wretchedness  oC  it. 
249;  how  prodnced,  570;  a  greater 
sin  now  than  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
worid,  545. 
Atkemodonu  dirided  his  estate  with  his 

brother,  L  82. 
Athens,  course  of  study  at,  censured,  iv. 
501 ;  Athenian  law  against  falsehood  in 
dealings,  620. 
.  AtiaiuM  the  martyr  called   a  pillar  and 
;      ground  of  the  churohes,  vi.  348. 
,  Attila,  his  hatred  to  Zercon,  riiL  512; 
:      ix.8a 
Attiliusj  slain  by  the  serrant  of  Gracchus, 

X.574. 
Attrition  not  sufficient  (though  with  ab- 
solution) without  contrition,  viL  435 
sqq.  460;  viiL  175;  though  held  so 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  ▼.  593 ;  ix.  rt. 
Audience  court,  the  bishop's,  v.  137 ;  vilL 

312,  25. 
Audientes  not  admitted  to  the  holy  com- 
munion, L  35. 
AujUiuSf  see  Catet  of  conscience. 
Augurs,  their  power  and  dignity,  L  9. 
Augustine  (S.)  when  young,  prayed,  de- 
siring not  to  be  heard,  iL  476 ;  ir.  414 ; 
led  by  his  mother  to  the  tomb  of  C»5ar, 
ii.  226 ;  his  division  of  his  time,  iii.  281 ; 
his  three  wishes,  L  ccrxv. ;  died  when 
the  Vandals  were  besieging  Hippo,  iL 
695 ;  iv.  4J2 ;  v.  353. — His  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  vii.  243.  52,  82-9,  303, 
11-7,  27,  39,506,42  sqq.  which  was 
first  broached  by  him,  327 ;  his  expo- 
sitions of  Rom.  viL  earlier  and  later, 
350;  bis  doctrine  concerning  infants 
dying  unbaptized,  543;  he  is  against 
a  middle  state  for  infants  and  heathen, 
253 ;  doubted  of  purgatory,  tL  554  sqq. 
asserts  the  sufficiency  of  holy  scripture, 
399  sqq.  gives  no  support  to  transub- 
stantiation,  151  sqq.  588 ;  his  test  of 
tradition  examined,  427 ;   his  Retrac- 
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tationt   a  natter  of  pimiM,  iv.  508; 

Heber*!  censure  of  him,  i.  xtvL  xq. 
Jngmsimst  his  troubled  life,  iii.  287 ;  liis 

sentence  on  a  son  that  would  have  killed 

Us  lather,  tuL  149;   his  liberality  in 

pby,  X.  597. 
Janiuu  yielded  to  his  friends'  wishes, 

▼iii.  339. 
Jbaicular  confession,  see  C<m/e$notu 
dv  bibitur  Yenenum,  iv.  455. 
JutterUies,  corporal ;  see  Mortification. 
iMdS^t,  minister  should  not  be,  viii.  537. 
dmikmiiif  of  men,  rules  for  being  guided 

by,  in  matters  of  opinion    and  con- 

acienc«,  ix.  202 — 16. 
Amtolf/cuM,  see  Caui  of  conaeienet. 
Am  transposed  is  Eva,  vii.  518. 
ilstfiTors,  his  saying,  SU  anima  &&,  iv. 

44t;  ix.  177. 
Amoia  (Adlius)  revived  on  the  funeral 

pile,  viiL  404. 


Bob^iom^  type  of  a  sinner,  iv.  241,  72 ; 
etinrch  ol  Rome  compared  to,  vi.  287. 

BacckuMt  see  Liber, 

Backcroft^  Taylor's  tutor,  I  xti. 

BacksiUimg,  dangers  of,  iv.  102. 

Baiaam,  his  prophecy  of  Christ,  ii.  84 ;  his 
vision  not  an  excess  of  religion,  110. 

Bc^t^t  priests  of  Cotytto  why  so  called, 
ii.  281. 

Bapiumt  one  of  the  offices  of  the  chris- 
tian ministry,  i.  24 ;  of  the  bishop  pro- 
perly, and  of  others  by  delegation  from 
him,  V.  158 ;  is  of  perpetual  obligation, 
u.  238 :  viii  530 :  types,  ii.  229,  his- 
tory, 230  sq.  and  benefiU  of  baptism, 
ibitl.  »qq.  original  sin  remitted  in  it, 
▼iL  284 ;  e&cU  of  it  upon  the  soul,  ii. 
241 ;  angel -guardian  thought  to  be  as- 
signed at  b.  244;  conditions  required 
in  the  recipient,  245 ;  whether  after  b. 
there  can  be  only  one  repentance,  iv. 
95 ;  h.  pnt  off  by  some  in  ancient  time 
to  the  hour  of  death,  ix.  659 ;  how  re- 
lated to  confirmation,  v.  616;  form  of 
administration  of  it,  viiu  631 ;  form  in 
greek  and  latin  churches,  x  338 ;  should 
be  by  immersion,  362, 8 ;  and  that  trine, 
9  870  i  whether  may  be  by  laics,  i.  25. 
eexUU*  or  by  women,  x.  359;  b.  by 
heretics  not  valid,  though  held  so  by 
church  of  Rome,  vi.  418 ;  use  of  cross 
in  h.  in  English  church,  x.  409 ;  obla- 
tions made  at  b.  in  Ireland,  366  ;  fan- 
ciful derivation  of  the  word,  ii.  236. — 
Baptism  for  the  dead,  v.  309 ;  ix.  98. 
of  infants,  arguments  for;  nega- 
tive, that  there  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
hb  any  thing  to  hinder  it,  ii.  247 — 56 ; 
and  positive,  from  the  benefits  which 
inlanu  receive  therein,  256 — 70 ;  prac- 
1.  0 


tice  of  the  church  in  this  matter,  270 ; 
which  hath  power  and  authority  in 
sacraments,  274;  argument  with  the 
anabaptists,  v.  540  sqq.  the  srgument 
founded  on  circumcision,  540,  4,  61 ; 
on  Christ  blessing  the  infants,  541,  5, 
61 — 7  ;  on  original  sin,  541,  6,  68  sqq. 
on  Christ's  words,  'unless  a  man  be 
bom'  &c.,  542,  72 ;  on  the  promise  'to 
you  and  to  your  children,'  542,  8, 
77  sqq.  on  *  Be  baptized  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Gho^t,*  543, 
9,  80 ;  the  argument  a  majori  from  the 
case  of  Jewish  infants,  543,  50,  81 ; 
Taylor's  statement  of  anabaptists'  argu- 
ment considered  by  Hammond,  i.  xxx. 
infant  baptism  rested  by  church  of 
Rome  on  unsafe  grounds,  vi.  416; 
whether  the  practice  of  it  affects  the 
question  of  original  sin,  vii.  523. 

Baptism  of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ 

Baptista  Colonna^  see  Cases  of  conscience, 

Barbara  (S.)  miracle  wrought  to  save  her 
from  shame  at  her  execution,  ii.  677. 

Bargains t  rules  and  measures  of  justice 
in,  iii  130. 

Barley  cake  in  the  host  of  Midian,  a  type 
of  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  viii.  62. 

Barnabas  {S,)  his  dispute  with  S.  Paul, 
vilL  277. 

Bartholomew  (5.)  a  laying  attributed  to, 
ii.  300. 

massscre  of,  less  savage 


than  the  gunpowder  treason,  viii.  495. 

Basil  (5.)  prayed  to  have  his  headache 
again,  ii.  177;  performed  his  holy 
offices  with  reverence  and  solemnity, 
325;  declares  the  sufficiency  of  holy 
scripture,  vi.  174,  393  ;  speaks  of  con« 
firmation  as  a  signature,  v.  641. 

(emp.)  his  cruelly  to  a  man  who 

saved  his  life,  x.  502. 

Bath-colt  see  Daughter  of  a  voice. 

Baxter^  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  under  the 
commonwealth,  i.  cclxxxiv. 

BeanSf  Pythagoras'  prohibition  of,  ex* 
plained,  viii.  250. 

Beat\fie  vision,  whether  enjoyed  before 
the  resurrection,  viii.  560. 

Beatitudes^  considerations  upon  the  eight, 
ii.  391 ;  five  of  them  refer  to  humilia- 
tion and  temporal  inconvenience,  ir. 
524;  Taylor  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  a  discourse  on  the  beati- 
tudes at  the  time  of  his  death,  i. 
ccexxiv.  * 

Bede,  said  to  have  preached  to  a  rock, 
iv.  333. 

Bedell,  his  labours  in  behalf  of  the  chorch 
in  Ireland,  L  exv.  xviiL 

Beelzebub,  the  god  of  flies,  of  trifles  and 
vain  words,  iv.  277* 
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Begiwmingt  tnd    desim   of  wkkedBCM, 

how  far  guiItT,  x.  <»08. 

B^He/oi  catholic  church,  wb«tb«r  esonirh 
to  pruTe  a  tradition  apostolical,  ix.  6:!7 ; 
^hcthtrr  one  ii:aj  b<riicTC  a  proportion 
which  he  cannot  proTC,S7. — See  C'ttd, 
Faith. 

Beil^  nupentition  respecting,  in  IreUnd, 
tL  17d. 

Beme^ietiom,  forms  of;  in  the  prayer-book, 
T.  2 19. 

Bemtfact&n,  dotj  to,  iii.  139 ;  prajer  for, 
UK 

Beremfmrim*^  his  alleged  error,  t.  458; 
not  pat  to  d.ath  for  it,  S34. 

B*  rtmiet't  hair,  coa»tcHation  why  ao  called, 
Tiii    121. 

BerkrUy  raeets  Tajlor  at  £Teljn*s,  L 
/.  cHrxix. 

Bernard  (5)  resisted  the  temptation  to 
▼ain-glorj,  iii.  19;  vii.  4;S1 ;  being 
sick,  drank  oil  instead  of  wine  when 
his  miniftter  reached  it  to  him,  ii.  694; 
refused  bishoprics,  riii.  327;  states  the 
gre..t  daiigvr  of  those  who  hare  the 
cure  of  souls,  ibid. 

Bexiers,  battle  at,  agiunst  ProCettants, 
Ti.  6. 

Bia$^  his  speech  to  a  ricions  person,  hr. 
4o3;  to  some  wicked  men  in  a  ship- 
wreck, viii.  511. 

BihU,  see  Script mrr, 

BiUias  and  Klandina,  aroided  to  eat 
b.ood.  T.  82 ;  ix.  3.}6. 

Bi't  (or  hoi  )  .V.  'JIS;  viii.  SS6;  ix.  27S. 

Bim'i  ng  and  loosing,  a  reflex  srt  of  con- 
science, ix.  20. — Sec  Ab*oltition, 

BioH,  his  s;>eei-h  on  seein],^  a  prince  tear 
hts  lisir  for  ^rief,  iv.  5 14. 

Biretti,  see  Casrs  of  conscience, 

Birkenhead  (John;  h.s  retort  upon  the 
Jon  its  for  having  had  more  than  one 
pope  St  a  time,  i    xhiii, 

BiroH  (nisrshal)  said  to  hare  fought  with 
his  (xecutioner,  x.  79. 

Birth-d'iy,  prayer  for,  iii.  239. 

Bishopric  often  refused  anciently,  Tiii. 
3^7:  may  be  deiiired,  ii.  19i{  nisy  be 
exi.hanged,  ix.  87. 

Bishops^  the  ordmary  Bixcce«8ors  of  tlie 
aputitles,  V.  VO:  viii.  313  sqq.  and 
particularly  of  S.  Peter,  v.  42 ;  apostle 
and  bishop  all  one  in  name  and  person, 
21,  and  office,  23;  which  is  distinct 
from  the  presbyterate,  24;  viii.  305; 
liar  ng  power  of  ordination,  t.  25,  and 
C'ntirniation,  27,  614;  and  a  higher 
jurisdiction,  32,  110,  28  sqq.  spoken 
of  in  primitive  times  as  a  divine  insti- 
tution, 47  ;  the  apostles  ordained  bi- 
shops in  several  churches,  50;  it  is  at 
lea^t  an  apo>tolical  ordinance,  68;  S. 
Hierome's  language  on  this  point  con- 


tidered,  71 ;  was  tlways  of  power  ssd 
great  authority,  70;  not  lessened  \ij 
assistance  and  ooiinsel  of  presbytsn^ 
70,  185;  this  the  prsetice  of  toe  rt* 
tholic  church,  83 ;  viii.  315;  the  ofits 
evil  spoken  of  by  the  gnostics,  VtnL 
the  word  '  bishop*  appropriated  to  the 
chief  officer,  t.   89;     called  by  biyk 
titles,  i.  38,   pastor,   doctor,  pontifex, 
and  sacerdos  ecclesisp,  t.  93-— 8 ;  pm- 
byterate  an  inferior  degree,  101;  *bi- 
shops  and  deacons*  explained,  84  s^ 
peculiar  ordination  of  a  bishop,  102  fi^ 
a  second  guardian -angel  tbouKht  to  bs 
then  appoiuted  to  him,  Tiii.  326;  vss 
to  be  obeyed   by  cleri»y  and  laity,  r. 
1 31 ;  bishops  were  judges  of  spiniosl 
persons  and  cansea,  135;    but  might 
not  give  sentence  in  a  cause  of  blood, 
ix.  585 ;  had  power  over  presbyters,  t. 
152.    60,    75,   and    tbeir   prefemeiit, 
161,    and    orer    church    goods,    159; 
alone  TOted    in    councils,    lb9;    vers 
over  many  congregations  or  parisbei^ 
176 ;  might  not  be  ordained  to  a  single 
village  or  small  town,  181 ;  not  more 
than  one  in  a  city,  183 ;  might  change 
their  station,  ix.  87;  goremment  id 
the  church  by  bishops  thought  need- 
ful,  ▼.    192,    and    the    band    of  the 
chun-h*s  unity,  195;    separatisU  from 
the  bishop  being  schismatics,  194,  and 
heretics,  196;  no  sacraments  without 
them,  riiL  320 ;  bixhops  always  held  in 
great  honour,  v.  1 99 ;  viii.  325 ;  trusted 
with  secular  interests  t.  207;  there- 
fore had  delegates,  218;  who  were  sl- 
ways  clergymen,  220;    bishops  some- 
times chose  their  own  successois,  167; 
the  office  often  declined,  viii.  327 ;  bi- 
shops called  angels,  r.  35;   compared 
to  the  symbols  in  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  Lord*s  supper,  x.  236 ;  bishop 
i^helhcr  to  be  obeyed  before  the  king, 
239  ;  which  is  to  obey  the  other.  26  i ; 
interest  of  bishop  conjunct  with  that  uf 
the  king,  v.  10  ;  but  their  loyalty  comes 
from  a  hi>rher  source,  ibi<L   what  re- 
turns episcopacy  makes  to  monarchy, 
ibid.    sqq.    bishops   alone    can    make 
e.-clesiastical  laws,  x.  276;  whether  a** 
bishop     can     give    laws    which    bind 
transgressors  under  sin,  2!0;   all   bi- 
shops have  from  Christ  equal  powtr, 
374;    a    secular    spirit   crept    among 
them,  viii.  325 ;  if  an  unfit  bishop  be 
appointetl,  who  is  to  blame,  ix.  690; 
whether  bishops  may  marry,  x.  415; 
they  used  ring,  staff,  and   mitre,  like 
gentile  priests,  L  4 ;  sermon  at  conse- 
cration of  bishops,  viii.  803;   succes- 
sion of,  one  of  Bellannine*8  notes  of 
the  church,  Ti.  376. 
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Bishopphig  children,  i.  e.  confirming,  ▼.  C50. 

BiUMt«,  bp.  ot ;  tee  Ciuts  qf  comcience. 

Black  broth  required  a  Sparua  palate, 
ii.  173. 

Blamdimi^  her  tetlimony  under  torture 
coucemiug  the  holy  communion^  vi. 
L^Ui.— See  BibUat. 

Bttrndmeut  counterfeited,  came  on  really, 
uL  348  i  compensated  by  excellence  iu 
other  faculties,  it.  640;  blindness  of 
man'a  heart,  a  proof  of  its  wickedness, 
42U. 

Blomlt  abstinence  from,  by  christians, 
▼.436:  ix.35ri. 

BUiim  (C.)  fought  with  his  friend  against 
hia  country,  i.  8J. 

B^djf,  miuistriea  of,  in  religion,  ix.  520 ; 
mortification  of,  iL  176  sqq.  body, 
saul,  and  spirit,  distinguished,  iv.  348. 

—  of  tin,  see  CvnquttL 

Bmotiami,  told  by  the  oracle  how  to  be- 
come happy,  iv.  263. 

Boil,  see  Bite. 

BMaess,  opposite  of  modesty,  iiL  81. 

Btmaveuture,  the  saying  that  Adam  sinned 
not  in  him,  vii.  *^1,  d68. 

Bondage  to  sin,  iv.  237 ;  not  an  excusable 
infirmity,  3d2. 

BomtM,  rising,  said  to  be  seen  yearly  in 
K«rpt,  viii.  402. 

Bom^fiiee  the  eighth,  said  to  have  founded 
indulgences,  vi.  188;  his  ambition,  282, 
and  bad  character  generally,  188. 

BoHM^  (archdeacon)  vol.  L  life  of  Taylor, 


Bomum  ex  integra  &c  iv.  614;  vi.  337; 

▼iu  135;  ix.  132,304. 
Booka,  dishonest  dealing  with,  v.  358; 

spiritual  books,  rules  for  the    cho.ce 

and  use  of,  iii.  166. 
Bomrgos,  Wil  ism  abp.  of,  his  reverence 

to  the  holy  eucharibt,  iii.  423. 
Bo^U  {iL)i.  L  ccLcxix. 
BrambU,  white,  of  J  udsa,  passionate  man 

Guropared  to,  ii.  436. 
BramhmU  (abp.)  funeral  sermon  on,  viii. 

395 ;  biographical  notice  of,  408  sqq. 
Brtizom  serpent,  prudently  destroyed  by 

Uesekiah,  x.  543. 
Bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  »npper, 

worshipped  by  church  of  Rome,  vi.  27 1. 
Breeeia,  wonisn  of,  see  Case$  of  corucience. 
^  ,0caruie*,  rules    of   interpreuiiun,   ix. 

Broiliere,  fnendsbip  between,  i.  87 ;  bro- 
thers and  aisters  may  not  intermarry, 
ijL375. 

BnUua,  his  fear  of  death,  iii.  3i4 ;  hononr- 
ably  buried  by  Antony,  450 ;  Brutus 
and  Cassius  thought  themselves  to  be 
the  commonwealth,  viii.  364. 

fintbie,  man  compared  to,  iii.  265. 

Burial  of  the  dead,  prayers  and  devotions 

C 


at,  viii.  682.— See  Dead  body. — Burial 
ot  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

Burning  basins  applied  to  the  eyes,  iiL 
334;  iv.  84,  250;  viju  70. 

Busy  bodies,  severely  threatened  in  Scrip- 
ture, viL  l;5l. 

Buying  and  selling  should  be  with 
justice,  iii.  130  sqq.  and  simplicity, 
iv.  620  sqq. 

Caciiian  (or  Wednesday)  fast,  x.  10. 

CaciliuSt  see  Cases  of  conscience, 

Calius  counterfeited  the  gout  till  it  seised 
him,  iiL  348. 

Cteremoniaf  alleged  derivation  of,  ii.  317. 

Casart  see  Augustus,  and  Julius, 

Cain,  traditions  respecting  his  marriage^ 
ix.  597,  and  his  death,  183. 

Calanus  suffered  himself  to  be  burned 
alive,  iii.  341. 

Calceon  (Pierre)  died  under  the  barber's 
hand,  ii.  587. 

Caligarius,  see  Cases  qf  eonseienee, 

Callicratidas  preferred  to  Lysander,  !▼. 
625. 

Calling  to  the  ministry,  at  first  extra- 
ordinary, now  ordinary,  L  54  sqq. 

Calumny,  see  Slander, 

Calvary,  traditions  respecting,  ii.  614. 

Calvin,  distinguishes  between  the  work  of 
baptism  and  confirmation,  L  ccevii,  his 
followers,  suprslapsarian,  viL  500,  and 
sublapsarian,  501;  Calvinist  and  Lu- 
theran differ  widely,  viL  548 ;  Heber's 
remarks  on  Calvin,  i.  xlvii,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, cxzix. 

Calvisius  Sabinus  bought  learned  ser* 
vauts,  iv.  377. 

Cambyses  killing  Praxaspes,  x.  574. 

Campefiio,  his  strange  doctrine  about  the 
marriage  of  prie&ts,  x.  624. 

Campion  gives  a  false  name,  X.  121. 

Candia,  duke  of,  his  self-knowledge  and 
humility,  iL  632. 

Candidates  of  christian  faith,  children  so 
called  by  S.  Hierome,  iv.  378. 

Candies  burned  in  churches,  to  represent 
the  star  leading  the  wi^e  men,  x.  407 ; 
beside  dead  bouies,  and  hence  in  ceme- 
teries, viii.  556;  ix.  699. 

Ctninibals,  ix.  287. 

Cation  law,  couiruriety  in,  vL  369;  chiefly 
made  hy  the  worbt  popes,  x.  374. 

Cattonization  in  the  church  of  Home,  re- 
marks on,  vi.  261 ;  what  Irish  bishops 
were  canonized,  viii.  420. 

Canons  apostolical,  their  rank,  v.  90 :  how 
many  ot  them  are  received  as  authentic 
89,  437  ;  how,  and  how  far,  binding,  x. 

3;il. 

. ecclesiastical,  power  of  church  in, 

x.  264;  become  law  by  rescript  of  secular 
piiuce,  294;  ancient  canons  then  iawa 
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to  us,  when  bound  on  us  by  rulers  of 
our  own  church,  356. 

Canus  (Julius)  called  from  his  play  to  a 
service  of  mortal  danger,  noticed  that 
he  had  the  best  of  the  game,  x.  600. 

Caracalla  honoured  some  persons  after 
their  death,  iv.  372. 

Carbtry  (Richard,  earl  oQ  notice  of,  i. 
xxxvi, 

—  —  (Frances,  countess  of)  i.  ecUziiu 
funeral  sermon  on,  viii.  4*29;  her  life, 
death,  and  character,  442 :  i.  ssxvH. 

— — — —  (Alice,  countess  of)  i.  cclxxiU. — 
DeHications  to  the  earl  and  countesses 
of  Carbery,  see  Dedication, 

Car  bo  ( Cn. )  see  Cases  of  conseienct. 

Cards  or  dice,  whether  lawful  to  play  at, 
X.  587  sqq. 

Careless  and  stupid  conscience,  how  to  be 
awakened,  iii.  409. 

Cat  erne,  carene,  quarentane,  or  quadra- 
geine,  vi.  232,  6,  540. 

Carisianus,  his  affected  severity  of  habit, 
ii.  633. 

Carmtiite  scapular,  he  who  shall  die  in, 
shall  be  salie  from  perdition,  Ti.  423. 

Carnal  man  under  corruption  of  nature,  the 
character  described  by  S.  Paul  in  the 
seventh  chapter  to  the  Romans,  vii  354. 

Carreras  (Joseph  of)  see  Joseph, 

Cases  of  conscience,  see  Cmiscienee, 

CasleUio  the  leader  of  the  Perfectionists, 
i.  Ixxjnv, 

Catec/iism,  rules  and  advices  concerning, 
i.  HI. 

for  children,  i.  xxxviii.  ix. 

Catechumens^  not  admitted  to  the  holy 
coininunion,  viii.  88. 

CatholiCy  meaning  of,  vi.  318;  one  of  Bel- 
larmine's  notes  of  the  church,  375  ;  ca- 
tholic con^ent  a  measure  of  doctrine, 
viii.  530  ;  catiiolic  doctnne  suppressed 
by  church  of  Rome,  vi.  452;  catholic 
practice  one  of  the  grounds  of  epis- 
copacy, V.  82. — See  Church, 

Cato  major,  his  speech  in  behalf  of  the 
Rhodidiis,  ii.  451 ;  his  reproof  of  Al- 
binus  for  writing  Roman  history  in 
Greek,  iv.  139. 

minor,  lent  his  wife  to  Hortensius, 

i.  85;   ii.  47;  ix.  241,  9*. 

Cause,  four  kinds  of,  x.  547. 

Cautions  to  those  who  shall  use  the  rules  of 
the  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  iii.  3  sqq. 

Caialieis,  see  Royalists. 

Lead  walla  recovered  land  from  infidels 
afier  prayer,  ii.  481. 

Celibacy,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of, 
ii.  110:  iv.  208  sqq.  celibacy  of  bibhops 
and  priests  considered,  x.  415  sqq. 

Censures^  power  ot  the  church  in,  x.  264; 
they  require  the  consent  of  the  civil 
power,  3u8. — See  Excommunication, 


Centuries,  see  Magdeburg, 

CcnturioH  who  ktood  by  the  cross  of 
Christ,  legend  concerning,  iL  617. 

Ceremonial  law  of  Moses  is  void,  ix.  SSi, 

Ceremonies,  ecclesiastical  laws  of,  bind  the 
conscience  how  far,  x.  391 ;  sigm6caat 
ceremonies  should  be  edifying,  406, 
and  not  unduly  multiplied,  408;  chhs* 
tian  and  mosaic,  compared,  ix.  517. 

Cerinthus,  his  death,  iL  338. 

Certainty  of  salvation,  discourse  of,  iL 
546  sqq. 

Ckalcedon  (  Richard  Smith,  bishop  of)  hii 
controversy  with  Bramhall,  viiL  418. 

Change  of  practical  judgment,  when  law- 
ful and  when  not,  ix.  192;  change  of 
bishopric  lawful,  87  ;  Christ  made  no 
needless  change  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, viiL  317. 

Charilaus,  too  mild  a  prince,  in.  20L 

Charity,  law  of,  a  law  of  nature,  ii.  29  sqq. 
high  praise  of  by  heathens,  x.  100 ;  is  a 
great  element  of  happiness,  iv.  6  50  sqq. 
— Charity  1)  as  the  love  of  God:  its 
acts,  measures  and  rules,  helps,  and 
states,  iii.  156  sqq.  2)  in  regard  of 
man :  is  one  of  the  additional  precepts 
of  Christ,  ii.  448;  its  three  parts, 
ibid.  sqq.  how  related  to  friendship^ 
L  72 ;  in  what  sense  makes  amends  for 
sin,  iv.  150;  must  be  fervent,  162; 
must  be  practised  through  our  whole 
life,  iiL  302 ;  and  preserved  in  our  con- 
tention for  the  faith,  v.  344 ;  an  essen- 
tial element  of  right  ecclesiastical  laws, 
X.  394;  does  not  preclude  penal  laws, 
65;  practice  of  in  sickness,  iii.  395; 
prayers  for  the  grace  of,  221 ;  viL 
662;  acts  of,  by  way  of  prater  and 
ejaculation,  iii.  Sif9 ;  needful  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  Lord's  supper,  viiL 
118;  and  increased  therein,  34;  devo- 
tions relative  thereto  in  preparation  for 
the  Lord's  supper,  151. 

Charles  the  first,  is  joined  by  Taylor  at 
Oxford,  i.  xxiiL  admits  him  by  man- 
date to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
xxiv.  a  privilege  which  the  king  used 
too  freely,  ibid.  cclv.  often  hears  him 
preach  as  chaplain,  xxv.  approves  his 
Defence  of  Liturgy,  xxvii.  v.  ccxxix. 
but  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying  (it  is 
said)  not  so  much,  L  cclxiL  gives  him 
his  watch  and  other  relics,  xrviii, 
Taylor's  second  (or  third?)  wife,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  natural  daughter 
of  the  king,  xxxv.  the  king  ill-advi»ed 
by  abp.  Williams,  ix.  114;  his  consent 
to  Strafford's  death  alluded  to,  iv.  268; 
ix.  1 11,  338. — See  Dedtvation, 

the   second;    attempts    made   to 

draw  hiin  from  the  church  of  England, 
viiL  416. — See  Dedication, 
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O^rtes  the  fifth  (emp.)  checks  a  rebellion 
by  hit  presence,  ii.    123;  is  in  great 
danger  at  sea,  iv.  452 ;  wihhed  for  lei- 
sure berore  his  death,  389 ;  viii.  567. 
ChtuUsement,  parental  power  of,  x.  457. 
CkoMtU^,  one  of  the  parts  of  christian 
sobriety,  iii.  55 :  defined,  56 ;  virginal, 
vidual,  and  matrimonial,  61   sqq.  acts 
of,  60;    fidelity  to  marriage  vow,  iv. 
226;    how  chastity  may  be  exercised 
by  the  old,  viL  219;  suicide  to  avoid 
loss  uf  chsstity,  z.  89,  whether  lawful, 
90  .«q.  prayer  for.  iiL  112. 
ytlp  lUrvpot,  v.  62,  105,  13,  526. 
Cherubim  and  seraphim,  ii.  88 ;  iv.  1 0,  40 ; 

Till  233,  623. 
Chief  good,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 

oplni<nis  concerning,  vi.  478,  ix.  293. 
ChUd  ;  office  of  prayer  for  safe  childbirth, 
▼iii.  639 ;  prayer  in  behalf  of  a  new- 
born child,  644 ;  desire  of  children  na- 
tural, ii.  8  ;  iv.  207 ;  they  should  be 
nursed  by  the  mother,  iL  72  sqq.  the 
baring  many,  no  cauxe  for  discontent, 
iii.  105  ;  intercession  in  behalf  of,  33 ; 
baptism  of,  see  Baptism.  Children 
bound  to  obey  parents,  x.  451  sqq.  and 
even  when  in  the  right,  should  yield,  ii. 
121  ;  viiL  351 ;  but  not  against  the 
laws  of  God  or  a  just  superior,  x.  469  ; 
may  not  enter,  against  parents'  will,  on 
a  lasting  course  of  life ;  either  of  reli- 
gion, 474,  or  marriage,  478  ;  limits  of 
this  rule,  483  sqq.  children  when  ex- 
empt from  father's  power,  490  sqq.  a 
Iran's  fortune  seen  in  his  children, 
2t)2 ;  children  often  blessed  for  their 
parents'  sake,  vii.  270 ;  fathers'  sins, 
how  visited  on  children,  ibid.  sf;q.  iv. 
'  S56  sqq.  barbHrous  heathen  customs 
almut  parents  and  children,  ii.  17  ;  ix. 
288,  92.  See  Father,  Mother,  Parent. 
Chillingworth,   his  judgment  of  Jeremy 

Taylor,  L  ccliii. 
Choice,  freedom  of,  see  Will,  liberty  of. 
Chorepiseooi,   history   and    duties   of,   ▼. 

110—3,  82. 
Chriat,  see  Je9u$  Christ. 
Christian,  alleged  origin  of  name,  v.  638 ; 
christian  law  contained  in  holy  scrip- 
ture, ix.  598 ;  chrii»tian  religion,  excel- 
lency &c.  of,  ii.  515  sqq.  is  greatly 
misrepresented,  5 ;  its  actions  and 
psrts,  iiL  141  sqq.  proved  to  be  from 
God,  ix.  156  ;  whether  a  collected  body 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  301  ;  huw 
differs  from  Jewish  in  respect  of  go- 
vernment, X.  269  ;  how  far  authorizes 
friendship,  i.  71  ;  is  favourable  to  mo- 
narchies and  bodies  politic,  v.  10; 
made  no  needless  change  in  things, 
viii.  317.  Marks  of  a  true  christan, 
iiL  2;  his  conquest  over  the  body  of 


sin,  viii.  266  sqq.  christians  of  old  ex- 
emplary in    their  lives,  265,  obedient 
to  laws,  vii.  16,  and  speakers  of  truth, 
X.  110  ;  but  ill-treated,  ix.  172  ;  chris- 
tians  using  heathen   ceremonies^  696. 
See  Liberty,  Pntdence,  Simplicity, 
Christian  consolations,  by  bp.  Hacket,  i.  vii, 
Christmas  day,   hymns   for,  vii.  650   sq. 
prayets  and   devotions   for,   iii.    238: 
viii.' 010. 
Chrysaorius,  his  terrors  on  his  death- bed* 

ii.  684. 
Chrysantas  preferred  by  Cyrus  to  Hys- 

tsspes,  vii.  52  ;  x.  63. 
Chrysippus,   his   table   of  the  oracles  of 

Apollo,  iv.  430. 
Chrysoble,  ii.  634. 

Chrysostom  {S.)  strict  in  his  bishopric, 
V.  139;  his  dispute  with  S.  Epipha- 
nius,  viii.  277  ;  his  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  vii.  325  ;  testimony  to  sufficiency 
of  scripture,  vi.  395,  and  against  tran* 
substantiation,  150. 
Church,  what  it  is,  vi.  339  sqq.  notion  of 
church,  whether  first  thing  to  be  deter- 
mined in  controversy,  303 ;  what  cer- 
tainty of  finding  truth  in  this  church, 
347  sq.  how  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth,  ibid. ;  how  understood  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  352,  5 ;  church  diffu- 
sive, whether  a  competent  judge  of  doc- 
trine, V.  402  sqq.  notes  of  the  church, 
according  to  Bcllarmine,  492  ;  vi.  375  ; 
church  catholic  our  guide  in  necessary 
doctrine, viii.  530 ;  a  witness  and  record, 
not  a  ruler,  of  faith,  x.  440 ;  whether 
was  ever  free  from  error,  441  ;  how 
she  determines  doctrines  for  us,  442; 
should  be  cautious  in  declaring  articles 
of  faith,  V.  376  ;  her  power,  spiritual, 
X.  264;  can  make  laws  binding  the 
conscience,  275;  by  her  bishops,  276; 
in  all  things  of  necessary  duty,  280, 
or  which  are  helps  and  apt  ministries 
thereto,  282 ;  her  laudable  customs 
which  are  in  present  observation  do 
bind  the  conscience,  358 ;  the  primi- 
tive church  used  hymns  in  divine  wor- 
ship, V.  294;  kings  are  bound  to  ktep 
her  laws,  x.  295 ;  are  entrusted  with 
care  of  the  church,  213,  52,  sqq.  her 
power  of  excommunication,  its  force, 
and  its  limits,  299  ;  see  Excommuni- 
cation. Doctrine  of  the  primitive 
church  about  obtaining  pardon,  vii, 
395  sqq.  444 ;  used  no  judicial  abso- 
lution in  her  liturgies,  453  ;  the  church 
lived  in  peril  and  hardship  for  three 
hundred  years,  iv.  440;  had  no  dis- 
tinction of  sects,  viii.  296 ;  was  dis- 
tinguished by  division  of  kingdoms,  v. 
3i)8 ;  duty  of  particular  churches  in 
allowing  communion,  601 ;  church  ia 
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in  commonwealth,  not  commonwealth 
in  church,  x.  253  ;  notion  of  a  church 
rrprtr«f*ntatiTC,  viz.  the  clergy,  vi.  352, 
or  a  council,  3'>5  ;  church  means  iu 
scripture  sometimes  the  laity,  never 
the  clergy  alone,  353;  should  be  con 
tent  with  moderate  revenues,  ii.  154; 
prayer  in  behalf  of  the  church.  iiL  32. 

Church  Umis,  alienation  of,  i.  eclxiii, 

— ~—  laws  of,  see  Ecclesiattical  laws. 

*  of  England,  see  England, 

Churches,  holiness  of,  ii.  314  sqq.  v.  320 
sq.  built  with  great  splendour  anciently, 
ii.  319  sqq.  use  of  music  in,  x.  411. 

Cicero  vindicates  penal  laws,  x.  70. 

Cimbri  and  CeUiberi  had  courage  but  not 
fortitude,  ii.  321. 

Circassian  gentlemen  do  not  enter  the 
church  till  they  are  old,  iv.  570. 

CircumcellioM  eager  to  die  for  their  faith, 
ii.  303. 

Circumcision^  a  Jewish  sacrament,  iL  229  ; 
practised  by  gentiles,  ix.  473  ;  decision 
of  apostles  respecting,  r.  379  ;  argu- 
ment for  infant  baptism,  540,  4,  61  ; 
circumcision  of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

Cirrhaanst  oracle  given  to,  iv.  502. 

Cistercians  unjustly  exempted  from  tithe, 
X.  534. 

Civil  law,  see  Law, 

—  power,  see  Power. 

Clamour f  the  horse  of  anger,  iv.  297,  vii. 
128. 

Clandestine  contracts  of  marriage  forbid- 
den by  christian  laws,  ix.  320,  and  by 
heathen  laws,  i.  5. 

Clasp  on  the  shoulder  of  kings,  see  King. 

Claudius,  son  of,  having  lost  all  his  mo- 
ney at  play,  stole  his  father's  jewel, 
X.  600. 

Ckanthes,  his  voluntary  death,  iii.  343. 

Clement  bishop  ot  Rome,  v.  66. 

— •^—  the  eighth  (pope)  ordered  that 
none  but  a  *  catholic'  prince  f.hould  be 
accepted  in  England,  viii.  466. 

*  of  AiexanHri  I,  his  doctrine  of  ori- 

ginal sin,  vii.  322  ;  his  te.stimony  to 
the  sufficiency  of  scripture,  vi.  388  ; 
to  ccnfinnaticin,  v.  639  ;  and  against 
tran>ubstaniiation,  vi.  145. 

-  (Jarques)  his  assassination  of 
Henry  ihe  third  of  France  approve  I  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  vi.  \h^\  viii.  464, 
7. — See  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Clcombrotus  his  voluntary  death,  iii.  343. 

Cleomenes  why  called  a  god  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, iii.  302. 

Cleopatra,  her  costly  draught,  iv.  562. 

Clergy,  different  orders  of,  v.  24,  105  ; 
their  duty,  in  life,  faith,  and  doctrine, 
▼iii.  497  pqq — See  Minister,  Minis- 
tries and  benefits  we  receive  fn»m 
them,  iii.  402 ;  trusted  anciently  with 


afTairs  of  secular  interest,  ▼.  207; 
clergy  bound  to  obey  their  binhupt, 
13 1  ;  who  were  their  judges,  135,  and 
had  a  property  in  them,  175;  questioii 
ot  their  marriage,  x.  415,  in  particular, 
after  ordination,  430,  and  of  second 
marriages,  437  ;  laitj  against  clergy, 
▼.  9 ;  English  clergy,  how  treated  by 
Cromwell's  government,  i.  Uxm, 
ccLxjcvu. — iz. ;  Rome  exempts  her  clergy 
from  secular  authority,  vi.  277 ;  rules 
and  advices  to,  i  99;  prayer  for,  iii  32. 

Clems  Domini,  i.  title-page. 

Clinias  would  not  swear,  ii  424. 

Clinics,  repentance  of,  considered,  viL  178. 

Codrus,  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Coena  Domini,  bull  of,  ▼.  527;  vi.  282; 
X.  319. 

Coercitive  power  of  parents,  x.  457. 

Coins,  the  Greeks  said  to  use  them  for 
counters,  iv.  136,  333. 

Collyridians  offered  cakes  to  the  virgin 
Mary,  iii.  3»7-;  vi.  649. 

Colosse  swallowed  up,  ix.  101. 

Columba,  (S  )  college  of.  i.  cxvL 

Comfort,  one  of  the  offices  of  the  tongue 
is  to  comfort,  iv.  311,  3. 

Command  to  sin,  or  sin  in  obedience; 
which  hath  the  greater  guilt,  x.  573. 

Commandments,  first  to  tenth,  see  Deca- 
logue, First  commandment,  Second  com- 
mandment, &c. 

Common  prayer,  book  of;  see  Prayer  book. 

Commonwealth,  what  its  best  state,  viii. 
354 ;  must  not  be  excommunirattd, 
V.  151  ;  church  is  in  common vccalth, 
not  commonwealth  in  church,  x.  253. 

Communicant  (worthy),  see  Worthy  com- 
municanL 

Communion  may  not  be  with  the  excom- 
municated, X  3i5  ;  duty  of  particular 
churches  in  allowinjr»  v.  601  sqq.  how 
far  individuals  may  communicate  with 
churches  of  differtnt  persuasions,  602  ; 
communion  with  brethren,  and  with  all 
christians,  distinguished,  x.  309. 

(Holy),  see  L(irJ«  supper. 

Cvmmutiition,  one  of  the  ways  of  chan<nng 
human  laws,  x.  535 ;  iu  what  sense  we 
niay  make  amends  for  sius  by  com- 
mutation, vii.  2(-5. 
Compassion  to  bu  shewn  to  some  sinners, 

iv.  521  8qq. 
Compliance,  part  of  wife's  duty,  iv.  230. 
Conception  of  Jesns,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

immaculate,  see  Immaculate, 


Conclusion,  whether  may  ever  be  chosen 

before  the  pretnisses,  ix.  37. 
C:ncordantia     discordantiarura,     title    of 

Graiian's  Decretum,  vi.  371 ;  ix.  arm./ 

X.  373. 
Concubine,  priest  l>ound  to  have.  x.  415. 
Concupiscence,   what  it  is,   whether  tho 
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tame  with  original  lin,  vii.  6Gi  sqq. 
said  in  our  article  to  hare  the  nature 
of  M'n,  S39  :  called  sin  by  S.  ^aul,  558 ; 
whether  and  how  far  must  be  repented 
of,  24^ — See  Orighiai  nin. 

Ct^/ieremee  of  placea,  one  medium  of  ex> 
poundins  aciipture,  t.  422. 

Coi|/e«Mo«,  needful  to  repeutance,  vii.  438 ; 
but  due  only  to  God,  440;  in  what 
aenae  doe  to  man,  443  ;  viiL  ISO ;  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  it  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  dungerouB,  vL  230  sq.  24 1  ; 
rii.  438 ;  real  of  confession,  vi.  279, 
496  sqq.  considered  in  relation  to  the 
gunpowder  treason,  viii.  487  ;  when  not 
binding,  490  sqq  auricular  confesaion, 
only  a  commandment  of  men,  ri.  503  ; 
not  enjoined  aa  necesaary  in  the  holy 
scripture,  507,  or  in  the  tradition  of  the 
latin  church,  528,  or  the  greek,  530 ; 
right  doctrine  and  practice  of  conffa- 
aiuii,  both  to  God  and  His  minister, 
▼iL  464,  78,  sqq.  form  of  confesKion 
of  sins,  iii.  229 ;  how  to  assist  a  sick 
man'a  coi.fesMon  of  sins,  406  ;  death- 
bed confesatons  unsatisfactory,  iv.  503. 

Confdemct  of  the  church  of  Kome,  no  ar- 
gument of  truth,  Ti.  485. 

Co^/ident  or  erring  conscience,  ix.  47, 
J  26.— See  Omscience, 

Con/irmatiom,  a  divine  institution,  r.  618 ; 
whether  a  sacrament,  ibid. ;  meant  by 
the  doctiine  of  laying  on  of  hands,  6.3 1 ; 
ia  of  perpetual  observation,  27,  633  ; 
practised  in  the  purest  and  following 
agi-a,  638;  viii.  530;  performed  by 
bishops  only,  v.  122,  64 (;  counter- 
atatementa  considered,  124  sqq.  its  ri- 
tnal,  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands, 
650 ;  ita  benefita,  654  ;  preparation  for 
and  circumstances  of  receiving  it,  661 ; 
to  be  baptized  and  receive  the  l^oly 
Gboat,  expounded  of  confirmation,  561 ; 
not  allowed  in  the  Directory,  252 ; 
treatise  on,  when  published,  u  cxh, ; 
reniarka  upon,  ccxv.  sqq. 

CamUvanee  at  a  husbana'a  irregularities, 
whether  lawful,  ix.  24a 

Conopust  see  Cases  (/  Conscience, 

Conquest,  the  chriatiau'a,  over  the  body  of 
aiu,  viii.  266. 

fonseiencct  what  it  U,  ix.  3 ;  names  given 
to  it  in  scripture,  7  ;  best  argument  to 
prove  a  God,  4 ;  its  final  causes,  15 ; 
its  duty  and  offices,  16 ;  whether  it 
may  be  corrupted,  42  ;  danger  of  pre- 
judice, or  the  like,  being  mistaken  for 
It  36  ;  whether  every  action  should  be 
directed  by  consciei.ce,  x.  656 ;  whe- 
ther a  man  can  be  without  conscience, 
ix.  5 ;  bad  man*s  conscience  an  evil 
Jud^e,  41  ;  al  conitciences  are  to  walk 
by    Mme   rule,    43 ;    in   consciencei 


what  is  first  is  best,  45  ;  rompared  to  a 
king,  36 ;  to  a  hou^e  on  seven  pillars, 
8  ;  good  conscience  like  Joseph's  cup, 
viii.  3.51  ;  conscitnce  Khali  accu«e  at 
last  day,  iv.  30 ;  whence  it  has  power 
to  torment,  ix.  28 ;  what  changes  can 
be  made  in  moial  action  by  conscience, 
122  ;  con:cience  relies  not  on  the  will, 
9 ;  its  action  in  state  of  separation,  27 ; 
is  bound  1  y  human  laws,  x.  3 ;  in  se- 
cret as  well  as  in  public,  48 ;  but  not 
in  the  face  of  imminent  danger.  Si  ;  or 
when  the  laws  are  not  just  and  good,  38, 
or  are  founded  on  a  false  presumption, 
45,  or  not  yet  sufficiently  promuljied, 
53,  or  when  in  other  dominions,  60 ; 
conscience  whether  discharged  by  sut- 
ferin)?  punishment,  97  ;  notion  of  two 
consciences,  ix.  114. 
Different  kinds  of  conscience,  46,  9. 
(See  vol  ix.  Table  of  Contents.) 

1)  Right  or  »ure  conscience,  ix.  47,  50  ; 
in  it  the  practical  or  last  judgment 
should  be  sure  and  evident,  ibid. 
Such  judgment  always  agreeable  to 
the  speculative  determination  of  the 
understanding,  52;  judgment  of  na- 
ture or  inclination  not  sufficient  to 
make  a  sure  c■on^cience,  79 ;  is  not 
prejudiced  by  mixture  of  motives, 
82  ;  niu.st  have  sufficient  arguments, 
92  ;  may  go  by  counsel  of  wise  men, 
102;  s.ns  against  such  conscience, 
true  account  of,  ibid.;  conscience  docs 
not  make  thii>gs  good,  but  accepts 
them  as  such,  120. 

2)  Confident  or  erroneous  conscience, 
47,  126 :  how  binds  to  obedience, 
129 ;  conscience  erring  culpably, 
cause  of  sin,  137 ;  good  act  against 
conscience,  worse  than  evil  «ct  in 
oledience  to  it,  139;  not  lawful  to 
delight  in  evil  act  done  formerly  in 
error  of  consc  ence,  141 ;  conscience 
erring  invincibly,  to  be  obeyed  even 
against  command  of  superiors,  143; 
error  of  abused  conscience,  how  to  be 
reformed,  146;  not  always  to  be 
disclosed  to  the  person  erring,  148. 

3)  Probable  or  thinking  conscience,  48, 
150;  may  be  made  certain,  152; 
how  it  is  to  deal  wiih  opinions,  181— 
220. — See  Table  of  Contents. 

4)  Doubtful  conscience,  48,  220,  brings 
no  direct  obligation,  ibid. ;  may  act 
against  a  doubt  merely  speculative, 
232;  every  judgment  of  conscience 
may  be  used  to  depose  a  doubt,  236. 
— See  Doubt. 

5}  Scrupulous  conscience,  49,  262; 
may  act  against  scruples,  266  ; 
should  rely  on  a  prudtnt  guide,  268; 
need  not   reconsider   questious  re- 
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lolred,  269 ;  bow  to  bo  cured,  270 ; 

weak  consciences,  their  claim  of  com- 

pliaucci  T.  536. 
CatUiienctt  Cases  rf; 
Agricola,  sued    for    lecond  payment, 

X.  111. 
Anthony  of  Parma,  bii  marriage,  ix. 

226. 
Antonio  de  Imola  smiting  Guarino  se- 
cretly aAer  promise,  z.  118. 
Aufidus  commanded  to  learn  the  trade 

of  shoemaker,  ix.  228. 
Autolycus  robbing  the  gardens  of  Tre- 

boiiius,  ix.  4K 
Bapttsu  Colunna,  his  artifice  to  elude 

a  fast  ix.  193^ 
Biretti  (Fr.)  whether  truly  married  to 

Julia,  X.  43. 
Bitonto,  bp.  of,  being  irregular,  baptizes 

a  Turk,  x.  679. 
Brescia,   woman   of,  married    to   one 

already  wed,  ix.  195. 
Brethren,    two,     trarelling    together, 

ix.  38. 
Cscilius,  his  ostentatious  gifts,  ix.  91. 
Caiiprius  (M.)  questioned  whether  his 

ftiend  is  in  his  house,  ix.  231. 
Car  bo  (Cn.)   mistakes   Laelia   for  his 

wife,  ix.  142. 
Castilian    gentleman    fearing    he  has 

killed  a  man,  ix.  22.5. 
Ca8ulanD(  Antonio)  whether  to  paylasi 

year's  rent,  x.  606. 
Clement  (Friar)  and    the    demoiselle 

Faucette  compared,  ix.  139. 
Codrus,  holding  a  field  by  a  doubtful 

title,  ix.  217. 
Conopu!<,  a  juHf^e,  knowing  witnesses 

to  be  false,  tx.  103. 
Kfi^inetan  with  three  dauf^hters,  ix.  xviii. 
Eleanor  de  Ferrante  marrying  a  second 

husband,  ix.  124. 
Erasistratus  the  physician  and  Seleu- 

cus,  ix.  53. 
Furius  putting  away  his  wife  Valeria, 

ix.  40. 
Giiolami   converting  his   parishioners 

from  Judaism,  ix.  93. 
Hottensius  defends  a  forced  will,  ix.  141. 
Joseph  of  Carreras,  pre&umed  guilty  ot 

murder,  x.  46. 
Juan  of  Messina,  his  artifice  to  elude  a 

fast,  ix.  192. 
Lerins,   abbot   of.   giving    preferment 

wrongly,  ix.  181. 
Licente  (don  Antonio)  wishing  to  see 

his  wife  painted,  ix.  523. 
Maevius  promising  a  servant  to  Serto- 

rius,  ix.  193. 
Mangone  compelled  to  guide  robbers, 

X.  6.i8. 
Martin,  curate  of  St,  absolving  a  sick 

man,  ix.  212. 


Mary  of  Rheima,  marrying  in  mistsb 

a  second  husband,  ix.  232. 
Merula  intending  to  kill  his  biotber, 

X.610. 
Milvius  (Q.)  advised  to  one  sin  ratbcr 

than  another,  ix.  249. 
Mizaldus  after  a  crime  goes  road,x.6l4. 
Murrana  (Anna)  married  to  her  near 

kinsman  Grille,  ix.  196. 
Orestilla  sought  in  mamage  with  eoa- 

tradictory  pleas,  ix.  194. 
Oseney  (WilJiam  of)  reading  religioits 

books,  ix.  264. 
Panel  rone  and  his  intemperate  guest, 

X.  581. 
Plato,  his  life  ssred  in  Egina,  x.  46. 
Pratinus,  commanded  to  put  to  death 

some  christians,  ix.  267. 
Priest  fearing  to  ask  after  a  man  he  has 

wounded,  ix.  226. 
Publius  Asinius  adrises  one  un  rather 

than  another,  ix.  238. 
Pyrrho,  lame  by  his  own  act,  caunot 

help  his  master,  x.  613. 
Roman  citizen  supposing  his  son  desd, 

X.47. 
Salamis,  christian  at,  faint  before  the 

holy  sacrament,  ix.  269. 
Secundus  the  lawyer  hesitating  between 

two  clients,  ix.  90. 
Timothcus  killing  the  Theban,  x.  61. 
Toniaso,  whether  shoold  help  his  father 

or  son,  x.  462. 
Torquatus  trustee  for  Aruncmnus*  child, 

ix.  312. 
Valerius  of  Hippo  advised  to  break  hu 

morning  fast,  ix.  266. 
Venetian  story  of  a  mother,  son,  and 

granddaughter,  ix.  149. 
Ventidius  rejoicing  in  his  wife's  death, 

X.  572. 
Verinus  tried  by  celibacy,  ix.  230. 
Verta)ius,    entreaties     made    for    and 

against  his  life,  x.  67. 
Viretla  pretending  to  be  wife  to  Coloro, 

ix.  109. 
Vitellescus    commuting    his    fast    for 

alms,  ix.  193. 
Vitrou  (damoiselle)  married  against  her 

parents*  will,  x.  493. 
Virtoria  Colunibina  enquiring  about  a 

sixth  husband,  ix.  230. 


Cases  of  conscience  not  much  attended 
to  in  the  reformed  churches,  ix.  iL 
dis.-tdvantage  of  this,  v.  perplexed  in 
the  church  of  Rome  by  the  distinction 
of  mortal  and  venial  sins,  vi.  245,  and 
other  causes,  ix.  vi.  sqq.  what  has  made 
them  to  be  so  numerous,  srxL  sqq. 
Consecrated  pla-'cs,  why  to  be  honoured, 
and  how,  ii.  314  sqq.  v.  320  sqq.  ac« 
kuowledgcd  in  N.  T.,  iL  318;  v.  323. 
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CamteertUion  sermon,  riii.  803. 

Content  of  all  men  in  a  rite,  what  it 
prores,  L  5 ;  consent  in  doctrine  with 
ancient  church,  one  of  Bellarmine's 
notes  of  the  church,  ri.  376  ;  catholic 
consent,  see  Catholic.  Consent  of  will, 
▼irtual  and  interpretative,  is  imputed 
to  good  or  evil,  z.  670. 

Cansolatumf  see  Om/ort, 

Constance,  council  of,  decrees  for  the  half- 
communion,  T.  446  ;  vl  593. 

Censtantine  »aid  to  have  been  cured  of  a 
leprosy  in  baptism,  ii.  244;  his  law 
concerning  widows  and  orphans,  x. 
178  ;  judged  between  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons, 2'24. 

Constantinople,  taken  upon  Whitsundsy, 
ii.  688;  ix.  101  ;  tombstone  presented 
to  emperor  of,  at  his  coronation,  iiL  292. 

Constantius,  of  too  easy  a  nature,  iv.  610  ; 
perplexed  the  christian  faith  with  need- 
less questions,  V.  405;  vi  446. 

ConsteUalion,  power  of  a,  see  Stars ;  cu- 
mulation of  probable  arguments  com- 
pared to  a  constellation,  ix.  154. 

Consubstantiation  the  Lutheran  doctrine, 
vL  573,  5. 

Consumptive  persons,  the  worse  they  are, 
the  more  ihey  hope,  iv.  402. 

Contemplation,  what  it  is,  iL  139. — Con- 
U'mplations  on  the  state  of  man,  i.  vii. 

Contentedness,  a  part  of  christian  sobriety, 
iii.  84;  how  to  obtain  and  secure  it 
under  various  trials,  87  sqq.  prayer 
for.  114. 

Context,  one  help  to  expounding  scripture, 
V.  421. 

Contracts,  see  Negotiation, 

Contradictories  in  moral  questions,  both 
held  by  different  persons,  ix.  42  ;  whe- 
ther probable  arguments  contradictory 
to  each  other  may  both  be  lawfully 
used,  194. 

Contrary  precepts ;  which  to  be  preferred, 
ix.  237. 

Contrition  or  godly  sorrow ;  its  reason- 
ableness and  causes,  vii.  424:  nature 
and  constitution,  427  ;  is  not  repent- 
ance, 478 ;  how  differs  from  attrition, 
435  sqq.  viiL  175  ;  in  what  sense  par- 
don is  promised  to  it,  vii.  194 ;  its  true 
nature  explained,  ibid.  sqq.  alleged 
counter- statements  of  the  fathers  re- 
specting it,  considered,  197;  ill  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  Rome  concern- 
ing it,  vi.  228,  41 ;  means  of  exciting  it, 
proceeding  from  the  love  of  God,  iiL 
377  ;  acta  of,  31,  382;  viiu  687.— See 
Repentance. 

Controversies,  why  still  unavoidable,  vi. 
171  ;   but  not  fit  matter  for  sermons, 

'  yiii.  53 1 ;  caused  by  evil  life,  374  ;  not 
suAcJcatly  determined  by  tradition,  v. 


428  sqq.  or  councils,  4^2,  or  the  pope, 
462,  or  fathers,  483,  or  the  church  dif- 
fusive, 492,  but  best,  by  reason  pro- 
ceeding on  best  grounds,  494. 

Conversion  or  repentance,  vii.  66 ;  admits 
of  degrees,  68 ;  in  what  sense  repent- 
ance of  christians  may  be  called  con- 
versions, 70  :  conversions  numerouR  in 
the  beginning  of  Christianity,  iv.  496. 

Conway  (  Edward,  earl  of)  his  residence  in 
Ireland,  i.  Ixjrx.  suggests  Taylor's  re- 
moval to  Ireland,  Izxvii.  commends 
him  highly,  cclxxxvL  and  supports  liim 
when  accused,  ibid,  is  a  believer  in  the 
cures  wrought  by  Greatraiks,  cexcvii. 

Cords  which  tie  the  heart  of  man,  iv.  337. 

Cornelius  {L,)  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment, iii  358. 

Corporal  afflictions,  one  of  the  acts  proper 
to  repentance,  vii.  465. 

Corrupt  communication,  what  it  is,  iv.  275. 

Corrupting  men's  morals,  worse  than  plim- 
dering  their  goodit,  ii.  696. 

Cortex  sacranienti,  is  all  that  the  wicked 
receive,  vi.  71. 

Colon  (p&re),  his  presumptuous  speech 
about  the  consecrated  elements,  vi.  4. 

Councils,  different  sorts  of,  vi.  357 ;  their 
authority;  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome  thereupon,  examined,  355 — 71 ; 
peculiar  authority  of  the  first  four  ge- 
neral councils,  V.  142.  70,  97,  408; 
V).  182,  3,  360,646;  viii.  31o;  x.257, 
95,  444 ;  and  next,  of  the  three  foil  w- 
ing,  V.  444 ;  decrees  of  gen.  councils, 
their  proper  use  and  wei>jht,  x.  443  ; 
not  sufficient  to  determine  controver- 
sies, V.  442  ;  not  all  councils  are  of 
weight,  446;  hard  to  tell  which  are 
general  councils,  vi.  358 ;  some  which 
are  reckoned  such,  are  rejected,  ihid. ; 
councils  first  added  to  the  creed,  v.  398 ; 
general  councils  may  err,  447  sqq.  and 
be  corrected  by  later  general  councils, 
45  i  :  canons  of  general  councils,  when 
laws  to  the  conscience,  x.  HSb  ;  whether 
they  require  the  sanction  of  the  pope, 
V.  437—51  ;  vi.  36* ;  ix.  620 ;  whether 
a  council  is  above  the  pope,  vi.  465 ; 
bishops  only  did  sit  and  vote  in  coun- 
cils, v.  169;  the  supreme  civil  power 
hath  authority  to  convene  and  dissolve 
them,  x.  254. 

Counsel,  see  jlid.  Counsels  evangelical 
how  distinguished  from  commands,  ix. 
570  sqq.  a  matter  of  zeal,  iv.  172,  not 
properly  of  laws,  x.  413. 

Counterfeits,  whether  in  any  case  lawful, 
X,  128. 

Court  of  audience,  see  Audience. 

Cousins  german,  marriage  of^  considered  ; 
from  mosaic  law,  ix.  382,  practice  of 
patriarchs,   389,   christian   law,    391, 
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general  law  of  nations,  892,  ciTil  law, 
893,  canon  law,  896,  and  law  of  na- 
ture, 8i^9. 

Cwenant  of  works,  and  of  grace  (or  of 
faith,  or  of  the  Spirit)  conUaated,  iL 
346,  411 J  vii.  21—69. 

Coventry^  Mr.  and  sir  Henry,  i.  ceUiL 

Cavttousnes*  forbidden  in  tenth  com- 
mandment, ii.  446 ;  severely  threatened 
in  scripture,  vii.  12.?  ;  a  criminal  cauae 

^  of  error  in  opinion,  t.  510;  remediex 
against,  iiL  201  ;  prayer  against,  vii. 
6.2. 

Cet^if.  derivation  of,  iv.  806,  vii.  8. 

Cra/tinest,  what  it  is,  vii.  126;  severely 
threatfned  in  scripture,  ibid. 

Crapula,  alleged  derivation  of,  x.  612. 

Crassutf  his  estimate  of  a  rich  man,  ii. 
626  ;  punished  an  engineer  for  sending 
him  timber  different  fiom  his  order, 
X.  63. 

Crates  threw  away  his  gold,  ii.  107. 

Credeiida^  or  things  to  be  believed  (part  of 
the  GoLDKN  Grove),  vii.  698. 

Creeds  a  catholic  tradition,  viiL  680 ; 
statementH  of  the  fathers  respecting, 
V.  371  sq.  vii.  610;  viX  629;  ix.  648 
sqq.  060 ;  original  creed,  short,  vl  486 ; 
witness  those  in  scripture,  ibid.  ix. 
646. — Apostles'  creed,  by  whom  com- 
pohcd,  V.  871  ;  vi.  487:  viL  610;  ix. 
656  ;  expoKition  of  it,  vii.  600 ;  its  esti- 
mation, and  the  u»e  made  of  it,  v.  871 
»q.  vi.  440  sqq.  titles  given  to  it,  ix. 
660  :  contains  all  that  need  be  believed 
for  salvation,  v.  372  t^qq.  vi.  438  sqq. 
ix.  t43  8qq.  church  of  Home  claims 
power  to  add  to  creed,  ix.  66* ;  remaiks 
upon  the  enlargement  or  explication  of 
it  at  Nice,  v.  398;  vi.  444;  and  at 
Constantmople,  v.  406  ;  and  the  ad- 
ditions made  at  Gentilly,  ibid.  vi. 
420  i  ix.  654;  m.^ny  creeds  after  Nice, 
vi.  444 ;  two  now  in  use,  ix.  649 ; 
creed  of  S.  A thanasiust,  strictures  upon, 
V.  405— 9 ;  adversaries  refuted  by  re- 
cital of  creed,  viii.  386  ;  ix.  62 ;  gen- 
tiles' creed,  ix.  616,  x.  616. 

CrtMrt,  cardinal  of,  an  unfit  preacher  of 
celibacy,  iv.  688. 

Cremona^  shepherd  of,  not  guilty  of  decep- 
tion, X.  123. 

Cretans  respected  the  persons  of  their 
priests,  i.  9. 

Criminal,  whether  to  be  rejected  from  holy 
communion,  viii.  198;  when  to  l>e  his 
own  executioner,  x.  76 ;  signs  by  which 
we  may  judge  when  a  criminal  is  con- 
demned •  ipso  facto,'  82. 

Croesus,  son  of,  how  recovered  his  speech, 
vii.  332. 

Cromwell  (Oliver)  did  not  regard  paper 
palleta,  L  xL  tolerant  of  all  but  qua- 


kers  and  eptscopaliana,  Iicmi  severs 
on  the  orthodox  clergy,  ceUxwiH.  gives 
Taylor  a  passport,  Uxijc,  etUxxtiL 

Cross,  uae  of  1 )  in  baptism,  vindicated,  x. 
409  ;  the  only  ritual  in  cbmch  ef  £fl|(- 
land,  not  of  divine  ordinance  or  apo- 
aiolical  practice,  ibid. ;  brought  Tayl<ir 
into  trouble,  L  UxxsL  crLtxxvsL  2)  in 
confinnatiun,  in  Edward  tlte  sixth's 
book,  V.  668 ;  to  make  sign  of  in  tbe 
air,  said  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition, 
V.  487,  vi.  429,  x.  861  ;  worship  of, 
in  church  of  Kome,  vi.  2^),  7u ;  va- 
riety therein,  ix.  199  ;  the  *  ugn  of  the 
Son  of  man/  v.  16  ;  with  condition  of 
the  cross,'  meaning  oC  x.  240,  8. 

Cross  and  pite,  iv.  '^92 ;  vi.  187. 

CrutifU,  device  of  a  painter  to  represent, 
X.  628. 

Cruci/lxi«n  of  Christ,  aee  Jenu  Christ 

Crystal  of  Arabia,  which  hat  dens  by 
warmth,  thankless  men  compared  to, 
iv.  478. 

Cap,  denial  of  to  the  laity,  see  H^lf-com- 
inunion. 

broken,  simile  of,  i.  128  ;  vL  887; 

vii.  186. 

CureSf  rules  for  the  clergy  in,  i.  1 04. 

Cutiosity  to  be  avoided,  iiL  13 ;  opposed 
to  modesty,  79. 

Curse,  entail  of,  see  EntaiL 

Cursed  (or  curst)  and  accnrsed.  in  the 
sense  of  perverse,  iv.  182,  620,  666 
(note);  v.  217;  vii.  69,  180  tfq.  878, 
83  (note);  viii.  124,  277,91. 

Cursing,  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  iv.  804. 

Curst,  see  Cursed, 

Custom,  an  acquired  nature,  vii.  266  ;  ix. 
288  ;  stronger  than  nature,  iv.  264 ; 
often  mistaken  fjr  nature,  it  103 ; 
how  said  by  Abraham  to  differ  from 
truth,  ix.  694  ;  is  what  keepa  us  in 
sin,  vii.  281;  viiL  270;  no  aiifficieut 
interpreter  ot  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ, 
ix.  692  ;  can  in  want  of  other  topics 
declare  meaning  of  law,  698,  x.  862, 
and  interpret,  but  not  abrogate,  687; 
customs  of  nations  how  far  a  vuice  of 
nature,  ix.  696;  heathen  customs  adopt- 
ed into  Christianity,  ibid,  aqq  laudable 
customs  of  church  catholic  which  are 
in  present  observation,  do  bind  ihe  con- 
science of  all  christians,  z  868  ;  cus- 
toms of  different  churches  may  be  com- 
plied with,  360 ;  custom  of  church 
against  law  of  chiu-ch  does  not  bind, 
361  ;  test  of  good  custom,  863;  a  cus- 
tom in  a  sscrament  against  the  signifi- 
cation of  it,  does  not  bind,  868. 

Custi.ms  and  tribute,  when  due,  ahouH  he 
paid  whether  demanded  or  noi,  x.  168. 

Cydon,  always  some  one  ia  hia  houae, 
viik  422. 
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Cjfpnta,  or  cypnu,  ir.  432. 

Cffprum  (5.)  rebaptized  heretics,  but  wts 
tolerant  therein,  v.  395  tq.  whether  he 
lowers  episcopacy,  186  sqq.  hift  doctrine 
concerning  original  sin,  vii.  324,  tran- 
■ubstantiation,  vi.  146,  sufficienry  of 
scripture,  392,  and  conflrmatiun,  v.  639. 

Cjffii  (S.)  of  Jeru^alfrm,  his  testimony 
concerning  confirmation,  t.  6^1. 

(hftuM  would  play  only  with  those  who 
w«re  moie  sklful  than  himself,  iii.  73  ; 
his  judgment  about  the  two  coats,  125 ; 
bis  fboiiiih  revenge  on  a  rirer,  345  ; 
his  thoughts  on  seeing  a  drunken  party, 
iv.  Ih9;  hi«  prayer  at  the  approach  of 
death,  iii.  398  ;  his  sayings  and  doings 
on  his  death-bed,  304,  449,  51,  8. 

Delstmt  (sir  George)  funeral  sermon  on, 
Tiii.  541 ;  his  character,  564. 

Dawmed  souls  strange  fancy  of  some  di- 
vin«-s  in  the  church  of  Rome  respecting, 
is.  100. 

DamoeltSf  his  evil  condition,  iv.  184. 

Dawum  and  Pythias,  their  friendship,  i.  82. 

Lauamst  his  command  to  his  fifty  daugh- 
ters, X.  491. 

^^f'^g^f  ▼ow  to  be  made  in,  iiu  228. 

Daniet,  his  vision  of  the  *  Ancient  of  days,' 
no  warrant  for  making  a  picture  of 
God,  ix.  421. 

Mrot  in  Macedonian  language  means 
death,  x.  64. 

Daphne  and  Apollo,  emblem  of,  ii.  220. 

Dmrius,  bis  desire  of  revenge  against 
Athens,  viiL  131. 

Darkness,  Egyptian  doctrine  respecting, 
viii.  108. 

Daughter,  power  of  parent  over,  iii.  127  ; 
X.  474—98. 

■  of  a  voice,  a  form   of  divine 

communication,  iv.  336 ;  v.  623  ;  viii. 
105. 

DoHhhinS,  thorns  of,  iv.  526. 

Dovemport  ( Christupher)  notice  of,  i.  xx, 
his  acquaintance  with  Taylor,  ibid. 
his  interviews  with  Laud,  xzi,  cefv. 

David,  his  friendship  with  Jorathan,  i.  82; 
heavily  punished  for  his  sin,  iv.  98. 

Drorofi,  part  of  the  office  of  apostle,  v.  44 ; 
whether  popularly  chosen  at  first,  162. 

Deaeeness,  office  of,  i.  17  sq. 

Deod,  aaid  to  have  been  preached  to  and 
raiaed  to  life  by  apostles,  v.  437 ;  we 
read  of  no  bad  man  raised,  viii.  433 ; 
whether  they  ever  appear  again,  vi.  199 ; 
their  present  state  and  employment, 
Tiii  485  ;  treatment  of  in  order  to  bu- 
rial, iiL  445  sq.  why  clothed  in  white, 
X  865  ;  form  for  burial  of,  viii.  682 ; 
baptism  for,  see  Baptism  ;  prayers  for, 
•ee  Prafters. — Gentile  priests  might  not 
touch  dead  body,  i  4  j  Indians  ate 


their  dead  parents  and  friends,  ix  288 ; 
custom  of  Jews  to  tie  up  hitnd  of  dead 
king,  X.  162;  dead  body  said  to  pro- 
duce serpents,  iv.  430. 
Death,  brought  in  by  sin,  ii.  533 ;  three 
general  causes  of,  534  sqq.  suddtn 
death,  whether  the  most  desiiable, 
iii.  371;  instances  of  it,  ii.  682  Kq. 
in  sinful  act,  iii.  352  ;  preparation 
towards  a  holy  and  ble«sed  death  by 
way  of  con^deration,  265  sqq.  and 
by  way  of  exercise,  291  »qq  motives 
to,  and  due  manner  of,  preparation  for 
it,  ii.  680  ;  meditation  of  death,  vii. 
6-54  ;  thought  of  death,  a  great  instrti- 
ment  against  temptation,  ii.  *J24;  prayer 
on  a  sudden  approach  of  death,  iii.  444  ; 
for  a  holy  and  happy  death,  vii.  648 ; 
again&t  fear  of  death,  viii.  67l8,  90. — 
Augustus'  wish  concerning  death,  viii. 
421. — Death  of  holy  inuocents,  see 
Innocents, 

punishment  of,  not  unlawful,  z. 


64  sqq.  but  should  be  inflicted  only  iu 
few  cases,  viii.  147  ;  no  man  may  in 
his  own  case  prosecute  his  enemy  to 
death,  146 ;  may  not  be  inflicted  for 
diKagreement  in  doctrine,  v.  514;  may 
nut  be  eluded  with  a  lie,  x.  100. 

Death-bed  confession,  see  Ccft\feisUm, 

repentance,  dangers  of,  ii   378 

— 88  ;  iii.  260  ;  iv.  381 — 93  ;  shewn, 
from  considering  the  parts  and  ingre- 
dients of  repentance,  394.  the  necessity 
of  holy  living,  400,  and  what  is  the 
latest  time  of  beginning  repentance, 
403 ;  doctrine  of  church  of  Rome  ia 
this  matter,  iii.  260;  proper  usage  of  one 
repenting  on  his  death-bed,  vii.  221  { 
what  hopes  remain  to  such  an  one, 
223  ;  Heber*8  remarks  on  Taylor's  doc« 
trine,  i.  cxxx. 

Debate,  what  S.  Paul  means  by,  vii.  128. 

Debtorst  insolvent,  whether  it  is  lawful  to 
imprison  or  torment,  x.  146;  prayer  to 
be  said  by,  iii.  143. 

Decalogue,  partly  adopted  into  Christian- 
ity, ii.  409  sqq.  first  commandment  to 
tenth,  414 — 47  i  fancifully  compared 
to  the  ten  predicaments,  ix.  tuL  its  pre- 
cepts chiefly  negative,  496 ;  not  a  per- 
fect digest  of  law  of  nature,  404  ;  not 
every  thing  therein  hinds  christians  or 
is  part  of  the  moral  or  natural  law, 
412;  is  to  be  under>tood  according  to 
Christ's  commentary,  408 ;  explica- 
tions thereof  in  the  Old  testament, 
parts  of  moral  law,  410,  but  not  the 
explications  of  all  Jewish  writers,  408. 

Deceitf  a  sin  severely  threatened  in  scrip- 
ture, vii.  127  ;  deceitfulncss  in  doing 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  iv.  143  sqq.— 
of  the  heart,  see  Heart, 
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Decreei  of  councils,  their  weight,  v.  442 
sqq.  see  CounciU. 

Dedicatitffu  to 

Carbery,  Alice,  countess  of,  ii.  »505. 
— — ^—    Frances,  countess  of,  ii.  503. 

Richard,  earl  of,  iii.  1,  257  i 

iv.  3,  323  ;  vii.  3 ;  viii.  427. 
Charles  (king)  the  first,  t.  229. 

■        — i^  second,  ix.  i. 

Hatton,  Cliristopher  lord,  iL  1 ;  T.  1, 9, 

341 ;  to  his  son,  i.  62. 
Irish  parliament,  viii.  335. 
Laud,  archbishop,  viii.  453. 
Mary   princess    dowager    of   Orange, 

viii  3. 
Korthampton,  Mary  countess  dowager 

of,  ii.  383. 
Ormond,  duchess  of,  viii.  245. 

-—  duke  of.  V.  609. 

Warner  bishop  of  Rochester,  vL  3. 

Jkductioru  from  scripture,  how  to  be 
made,  viii.  528. 

Jkiiy  and  humanity  united  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  ii.  67. 

Delay  in  religion  is  to  be  avoided,  iv.  140; 
— of  repentance,  sec  Repentance, 

Delian  altars  might  not  be  defiled  with 
blood  and  death,  viii.  119. 

Demades  condemned  a  man  that  lived  by 
funerals,  iv.  532. 

De  Malthana,  &c.,  viii.  265. 

Demetrius  Afer  desired  manumission  be- 
fore his  death,  iii.  373. 

Demonstration^  moral,  see  Moral, 

Deposing  heretical  princes,  a  power  claim- 
ed by  the  pope,  viii.  475  sqq. 

Descent  into  hell,  expounded,  vii.  604 ; 
not  in  the  most  ancient  creeds,  v.  372. 

Desire,  one  of  the  four  cords  which  tie  the 
heait  of  man,  iv.  337 ;  is  the  life  of 
prayer,  viii.  254 ;  easiness  of,  hinders 
return  of  prayer,  iv.  63  ;  virtue  and  sin 
influence  our  desires,  252 ;  examina- 
tion of  our  desires  before  holy  com- 
munion, viii.  58 ;  carnal  desires  must 
be  mortified,  ii.  173. 

Despair  has  no  place  in  godly  fear,  iv.  90 ; 
how  to  preserve  the  sick  from,  ii.  688 ; 
remedies  against,  iii.  152  ;  exercise 
against,  429. 

Detraction,  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  iv.  299. 

Deus  justificatus,  vii.  493 ;  when  pub- 
lished, i.  IviiL 

Devil  imitates  christian  rites,  i.  4 ;  faith 
of  devils  contrasted  with  that  of  chris- 
tians, ii.  297,  300;  they  shall  accuse 
in  day  of  judgment,  iv.  31  ;  form  of 
casting  out  devils  in  church  of  Rome, 
vi.  262  sqq. 

Devonshire,  countess  of,  see  Letters, 

Devotions,  private  compared  with  public, 
ii.  160;  how  a  measure  of  growth  in 
grace,  iv.  503. 


Devout  mind,  one  of  the  teren  pillan  of 
conscience,  ix.    12. 

Diabolus,  fanciful  derivation  of,  in  S. 
Bernard,  I  cx/iiL 

Diagoras,  his  answer  respecting  the  votive 
garments,  iv.  537. 

Dial,  human  laws  compared  to,  ix.  478. 

Stakoytafiolt  evil,  vii.  124. 

Diary,  or  rule  to  spend  each  day  religi- 
ously, vii.  611. 

Dice,  whether  lawful  to  play  at,  x. 
587  sqq. 

iiXotrraalaif  threatened  in  icripture,  riL 
130. 

Dictate,  one  of  the  ofiBces  of  conscience 
is  to  dictate,  ix.  16. 

Didymus  of  Alexandria,  blind,  but  became 
an  excellent  divine,  iv.  640. 

Difficulty  of  scripture  in  necesaary  points, 
is  from  our  own  fault,  vi.  403;  real 
difficulties  exist  only  in  points  unne- 
cessary ,404  ;  ▼.  409  sq.  and  arise,  from 
number  of  copies,  41 1 ,  variety  of  senses, 
414,  figurative  language,  416,  difien-nt 
senses  that  must  be  given  to  same 
words,  418,  real  mysteriousness  in  the 
thing,  419,  diversiiy  of  readers,  ibid. — 
How  expounded,  by  context,  421,  con- 
ference of  places,  422,  difficult 
with  plain,  vi.  405 ;  analogy  of  reason, 
y.  423,  and  of  faith,  424;  consulting 
originals,  425:  how  far  these  means 
avail,  426 ;  what  we  should  learn  here- 
from, 428. 

Dignity  in  the  person,  an  advantage  for  a 
prevailing  intercession,  iv.  78. 

Dignum  patella  operculum,  y.  463,  vi 
75. 

liKoioitia  ^a<rik4»t,  X.  180. 

Diminution  of  human  laws,  see  Law, 

Diocese  before  parishes,  v.  178  sq.  rules 
concerning,  181  sq. 

Diocletian  burned  twenty  thousand  chris- 
tians on  a  Christmas  day,  iiu  367. 

Diogenes,  his  happy  independence,  iv. 
183  ;  sentiment  about  immortality, 
160 ;  speech  to  a  young  man  coming 
out  of  a  tavern,  508 ;  Plato's  present 
to  him,  63,  and  censure  of  his  va- 
nity, ii.  221. 

Dionysius,  angry  with  those  who  could  do 
anything  better  than  he,  iii.  96 ;  op* 
pressed  his  subjects  till  they  were  des- 
perate, iv.  90 ;  his  vain  promise  to  a 
minstrel,  325 ;  stole  Apollo's  golden 
cloak,  403  ;  viii  410. 

the  Areopagite,  on  original  sin. 


vii.  320  ;  on  confirmation,  v.  (i40. 

9i<petpa,  V.  296. 

Diiectory  for  prayer,  put  forth  by  As- 
sembly of  divines  at  Westminster,  v. 
259  ;  some  account  of  its  contents  and 
iU  deficiencies,  252,  307,  12. 
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Duagreetng  persons,  deportment  to  be 
used  towards,  ii.  339  ;  v.  514  sqq.  the 
church's  practice  towards,  525 ;  how 
far  we  may  communicate  with  dissent- 
ing churches,  602. 

Disagreement  of  teachers,  how  the  igno- 
rant should  behave  under,  ix.  201. 

DisripleSf  the  seventy,  see  Seventy. 

Diteretion,  years  of,  what  age,  iil  278. 

Disobediencey  how  estimate  guilt  of,  x.  11 ; 
on  what  pretences  excused,  viii.  3^6  ; 
danger  of  small  disobediences  to  God, 
iL  111  sqq.  and  to  man,  116;  when  law- 
ful, 120  sqq.  remedies  a^^ainst,  iii.  119  ; 
disobedient  prophet,  his  punishment 
whether  temporal  instead  of  eternal, 
iv.  670. 

DispenMotMnt  how  differs  from  interpreta- 
tion, X.  532  ;  God's  power  can  dispense 
with  nature's  law,  ix.  333 ;  how,  334, 
ftnd  with  which  laws,  338  ;  but  man's 
power  cannot,  341 ;  not  the  pope's, 
844;  nor  with  the  positive  laws  of 
Christ,  558 ;  legislator  may  dispense 
in  his  own  laws,  x.  532. 

Du/mtes,  usual  history  of,  ii.  1 ;  how  they 
may  best  be  settled,  viii.  388. 

IHisentert,  see  Disagreeing. 

Dis*ua»itfe  from  popery,  why  written,  vL 
171;  i*  c^nf.  remarks  upon,  cciv. 

IMoine  attributes  vindicated  in  the  ques- 
tion of  original  sin,  vii.  497. 

•^^—  judgments,  mercy  of,  see  Mercy. 

— laws,  how  differ  from  human  in 

their  obligation,  x.  27. 

Dhinet,  their  authority  when  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  when  that  of  lawyers,  ix.  209. 

Divorce,  law  of  in  Rome,  viii.  415. 

Doctor,  one  of  the  bishop's  titles,  v.  95  ; 
authority  of  one  doctor  sufficient  to 
make  a  probable  opinion  safe  in  prac- 
tice, vi  246. 

Doctrine,  minister's  duty  in,  viii.  519  ;  it 
should  be  scriptural,  ibid,  grave,  531, 
wholesome,  534,  unreprovable,  535 ; 
doctrine  one  of  the  tests  of  true  and 
false  apostles,  iv.  598 ;  how  far  it  may 
be  judged  of  from  their  lives,  605,  and 
from  other  criteria,  ibid,  evil  of  doc- 
trine must  be  distinguished  from  faults 
of  men,  606  ;  doctrines  needful  for  sal- 
vation are  few,  v.  348;  doctrines  of 
church  of  Rome,  see  Rome. 

DodweU  gives  up  his  fellowship,  L  cxtnii. 

Dog  !  a  known  dog  better  company  than 
a  man  whose  speech  is  not  known, 
IT.  274. 

doKifuata  at  Sparta,  viii.  56  sq. 

Dolioium,  difTereut  meanings  of,  x.  124. 

Domestic  laws,  x.  45 1  sqq.  see  Parents. 

Dominic,  the  first  who  preached  that  per- 
sons might  be  put  to  death  for  doctrine, 
Y.  353. 


Dominica,  her  dream  respecting  S.  Basil, 
iv.  114. 

Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  their  dis- 
putes respecting  predetermination  and 
the  immaculate  conception,  v.  504  sq. 

Dominicus  Catalusius  remained  with  his 
ytiU  when  she  was  a  leper,  iv.  225 ; 
ix.  367. 

Sylvius,  his  wife  punished  for 

her  vanity  with  a  loathsome  distemper, 
ii.  589. 

Domitian,  his  foolish  waste  of  time,  iii. 
12;  his  wanton  cruelty  to  the  patri- 
cians, viii.  70. 

Domitius  captain  of  Corfinium,  cruelly 
treated  by  Caisar,  iii.  337. 

father  of  Nero,  commanded  his 

freedman  to  drink  to  excess,  x.  574. 

Donatists  enclosed  the  catholic,  church 
within  their  own  circuit,  vi.  180 ;  turn- 
ed their  sermons  into  invective,  viiL  538. 

Dapping  (bp.)  i.  Ixxxviii.  xc. 

Dorcas,  her  praises,  viii.  407. 

Dort,  synod  of,  its  doctrines  of  original 
sin  and  reprobation,  vii.  502,  retuted, 
503. 

Doubt,  negative  and  positive,  ix.  221  ; 
negative,  what  it  binds  to,  ibid.  sqq. 
privative,  its  force,  22^ ;  doubts  of  right 
and  law,  or  of  fact,  225 ;  in  doubts  the 
safer  part  is  to  he  chosen,  227  ;  we  may 
act  against  a  doubt  speculative,  232 ; 
any  dictate  of  conscience  may  be  used 
to  depose  a  doubt,  236 ;  doubts  con- 
cerning articles  of  faith,  how  to  be  dealt 
with,  ii.  686 ;  a  law  doubtful  in  sense, 
how  to  be  expounded,  ix.  548 ;  doubt- 
ful conscience,  see  Conscience. 

Dove,  emblematical  import  of,  ii.  196; 
holy  Ghost  depicted  as,  ix.  424  ;  prac- 
tice of  letting  fly  a  dove,  to  represent 
the  coming  of  the  holy  Spirit,  x.  407  ; 
varying  colours  of,  compared  to  men's 
various  apprehensions  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  viii.  44. 

Doum  and  Connor,  Taylor  nominated  to 
the  bishopric  of,  i.  xciiu  state  of  the 
diocese,  c.  sqq. 

Dream,  impression  made  by,  iv.  839. 

Dress,  rules  for,  vii.  612. 

Drinking,  temperance  in,  recommended, 
iv.  186  sqq.  measures  of,  197  sqq.  in- 
temperance in,  iii.  50  sqq. 

Dromore,  Taylor  nominated  to  the  bishop- 
ric of,  i.  xcir,  cathedral  of.  in  ruined 
state ;  the  choir  rebuilt  by  Taylor,  cix, 

Diuids  were  judges  in  criminal  and  civil 
matters,  i.  10. 

Drummond  (Dr.  Hay)  his  lines  on  Row- 
land Taylor,  i.  cclii. 

Drunkenness,  its  evil  consequents  and 
signs,  iii.  50  sqq.  is  a  loss  of  pleasure, 
iv.  186 ;  directly  opposed  to  reason  and 
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grace,  iv.  137;  whether  it  excuses  or 
extenuates  faults  then  committed,  x. 
63 1  — <) ;  prayer  against,  viL  643. 

Dry  hearts,  iv.  137. 

Dublin  university,  Taylor  made  vice- 
chancellor  of,  L  xciiL  Slate  of  the  uni- 
versity, ibid.  sqq. 

Ducttrr  dubiuntium,  time  and  paini  be- 
stowed on,  i.  xliv,  sq.  xct.  how  far  it 
has  been  read,  xdL  such  works,  when 
most  wanted,  and  why,  ecxxiU  why  in 
Taylor's  time,  ccxxv,  ix.  it.  v.  sqq.  on 
what  principles  it  is  written,  xvi,  out- 
line of  it,  i.  ccxxvii.  sqq. 

Duel$t  lawfulness  of,  considered!  whe- 
ther judicial,  to  prove  innocence,  x. 
139;  extrajudicial  and  private,  140; 
ii.  450  sqq.  or  to  determine  a  war, 
X.  140. 

DugdiiU,  see  Letters, 

Duiia,  hyperdulia,  and  latria,  ri.  214,  £0, 
69,  sq  629  sq.  ix.  434  sqq.  450. 

Duma,  alleged  formation  of  the  word,  iL 
104. 

Dunstant  titles  of  honour  given  to,  by 
king  Edgar,  v.  199. 

Duppa,  hp.  of  Salisbury,  Taylor  inscribes 
the  preface  of  his  treatise  on  Bepent- 
ance  to,  vii.  7  ;  i.  xlL  who  disapproves 
the  book,  xHL  vii.  298. 

DuratioHf  one  of  Bellarmine'snoteiof  the 
church,  vi.  375. 

Dutif  of  christians  clearly  described,  ii.  2  ; 
whether  that  wiiich  is  our  duty  can  give 
scandal,  572  sqq. 


Eadsine,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  his  long  ill- 
ness, iii.  320. 

Eagle,  wounded  with  a  feathered  arrow, 
viil  3(J3  ;  eagle,  thunderbolt,  and 
olive, — meaning  of  the  device,  x. 
18-2. 

Early  rising,  reasons  for,  vii.  611. 

Earnest  of  the  Spirit,  see  Adoptitm. 

Eats,  the  handles  of  virtues,  iv.  325. 

Ease  and  liberty,  when  the  laws  of  Christ 
are  to  be  expounded  to,  ix.  550. 

Easiness,  see  Desire. 

East,  worshipping  towards,  v.  327,  93; 
ix.  586. 

Easter,  feast  of,  when  instituted,  x.  347 
sqq.  devotions  fur,  viii.  612;  thanks- 
giving fur,  iii.  232 ;  hymn  for,  vii 
6o0  ;  rule  of  not  touching  the  ground 
with  the  bare  foot  within  the  octaves  of 
Easter,  ii.  123  ;  viil  396;  x.  6,  359. 

Eating,  temperance  in,  iii  47  ;  its  mea- 
sures, signs,  and  effect^,  48  sq,  iv.  197 ; 
evils  ofmtemperance  in,  186. — Eating 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  meaning  of,  vl 
23  sqq.  viii.  15  sqq. 

Ecclesia,  vl  339  sq.  353. 


EeclssiatHcal  castom  against  ecdcsiastietl 
law,  does  not  bind  the  conscience,  z. 
361. 

laws,  if  merely  such,  cannot 

be  universal  and  perpetual,  x.  377 ;  ia- 
stanced  in  rules  about  sabbath,  382, 
and  Lent,  383 ;  how  far  they  bind  the 
conscience,  391  sqq.  of  what  character 
they  should  be,  394  aqq.  404  sqq.  who 
may  make  them,  276  ;  kings  bound  ta 
keep  them,  how,  295 ;  may  not  be  im- 
posed by  one  church  upon  another, 
389 ;  may  not  include  counaels  evaa- 
gelical,  413 ;  if  opposed  to  civil,  what 
to  be  done,  244 ;  lawa  of  faith  caoaot 
be  made  by  the  church,  440. — See 
Canons. 

•  persona,  whether  to  be  pre* 


ferred  to  secular,  x.  233 ;  whether  ia 
their  eivil  causes  the  pretumptioa 
should  lie  for  church  or  king,  247; 
what  their  motive  ahould  be  in  taking 
holy  orders,  Ix.  83 ;  whether  they  may 
work  in  any  other  calling,  87,  or 
change  their  place,  ibid. 

power,  haih  made  itaelf  dan« 

gerous  to  civil,  x.  250 ;  gathered  up 
into  the  king's  person,  aa  light  intf 

'  the  sun,  292  ;  how  diflfers  from  civil  in 
regard  of  unjust  sentences,  319. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  crucifixion  of 
Chri»t,  il  616. 

Eden,  use  of  the  word,  viil  552  aqq. 

Edeptum,  its  waters,  when  taxed,  dried  up, 
iii  133. 

Education,  the  proper  measure  for  eccle- 
siastical laws,  X.  404  sqq.  whether  pro- 
moted by  freedom  in  forma  of  prayer, 
V.  279  sqq. 

Edacutiom,  cause  of  inculpable  error, 
V.  50.S. 

Edward  the  first,  cruel  act  alleged  of,  i. 
ccciii. 

the  sixth,  in  first  liturgy  of,  the 


sign  of  the  cross  was  used  in  confirma- 
tion, V.  653,  and  midwives  were  per- 
mitted to  baptize,  but  not  in  the  second, 
i.  30. 

Edwards,  author  of  the  Gangrsna,  speaka 
of  (he  peri'ectists  or  perfectionists,  i. 
fc'xxxwi. 

mgicieat  causes  of  human  action,  x. 
548  sqq. 

Egypt,  ^ee  Bones. 

Egyptian  midwives  commended,  x.  1 05 ; 
monks,  how  Theophilus  escaped  from, 
viil  537;  priests,  were  judges,  I  10; 
princes,  wore  an  ornament,  and  called 
it  truth,  X.  120;  robber,  reserved  from 
one  death,  for  another,  iv.  1 .19 ;  feasts, 
skeleton  served  up  at,  iii.  292 ;  Egyp- 
tians spoiled  of  their  jewels  by  the  Is^ 
raelites,  x.  103 ;  failed  to  poison  their 
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prinre,  610  ;  wonYiipped  the  god  of  ti- 
Urnce,  iv.  274:  hung  upon  their  prince 
the  emblems  of  Apollo,  ;{07. 

Ekadastetf  hut  greediness,  and  death, 
ir.  *i02. 

Bghth  commandment  adopted  into  the 
law  of  Ciirist,  il  444. 

Btdett,  see  Fresbyters.  Lay-elders  un- 
known to  the  ancient  church,  v.  220 — & 

Sltauor  (queen)  said  to  hare  RUcked  the 
poiMon  from  her  husband* s  wound, 
i94. 

Sleaaara  di  Ferrante,  see  Cates  of  Can" 


Ektamr,  Jacques  Clement  compared  to, 
▼ill.  467. 

Eketiom  of  holy  persons,  a  condition  allied 
to  duty,  il  647 ;  cautions  respecting  our 
consideration  of  our  own  election,  ibid. 
iqq. — Election  of  bishops  and  clerks 
by  the  people,  unknown  to  (he  primitive 
enureh,  v.  161 — 9 — Freedom  of  elec- 
tion, nee  Win,  liberty  ofl 

B/ei,  their  persons  safe  from  riolence,  I  9. 

EtewiemU,  the  four,  are  alone  corruptible, 
▼iii.  5iS, 

Eleven  thousand  virgins,  martyrs,  iiL  867. 

Eli,  his  descendants  became  devout,  and 
recovered  the  blessing,  il  639  ;  iv.  S77. 

EUahu  tells  the  words  that  are  spoken  in 
secret,  z.  186. 

EUberist  council  of,  its  canon  about  pic- 
tures in  churches,  tI.  612. 

EHeit  acta  of  virtue,  defined,  ix.  628  ; 
elicit  and  imperate  acts,  620 — 6. 

Elyah,  food  brought  to,  a  type  of  the 
Lord*s  supper,  viii.  63;  a  man  who 
fancied  himself  Ely  ah,  how  cured  of 
his  fancy,  ix.  264. 

Elitka  could  not  pray  till  calmed  by  mu- 
sic, iv.  62. 

FMxabeth,  time  of  her  death,  ii.  163. 

— ^—  (queen)  sentence  of  Pius  the 
fifth  against,  viii.  465. 

Eloquence,  decay  of  it  under  the  Cstsars, 
i  cWltt. 

Eixeanne  (5L)  his  fear  of  failing,  iii.  409. 

Ember  days,  not  of  primitive  institution, 
Z.866. 

EmerotU,  golden,  offered  by  the  Philis- 
tines,  ix.  124. 

Emperor,  a  bond  of  religion,  x.  262  ;  em- 
peror or  his  deputy  sitting  judge  in 
questions  of  faith,  explained,  ▼.  146 ; 
Z.224. 

Empire^  troe  account  of,  viii.  364 ;  x.  262. 

Ew^l>loyment  of  time,  rules  for,  iii.  10  sqq. 

Ew^^u»0,  evil  spirits  that  appeared  at 
noon,  IT.  360. 

E»d  and  means  must  both  be  good, 
x>  646* 

Entmg,  gaining  of,  better  than  pleasing 
the  Canciea  of  a  friend,  ii.  681. 


England,  church  of,  primitive  and  apo- 
stolic in  doctrine  and  liturgy,  vL  lh2, 
646  sq(|.  respects  the  fathers  as  ex- 
poundem  of  si-ripture,  x.  446  ;  her 
ninth  article,  of  original  sin,  explained, 
vii.  331  ;  does  not  expressly  condemn 
prayer  for  the  dead,  vi.  19tj ;  has  not 
determined  whether  lay  baptism  is  va- 
lid, i.  30  ;  gives  leave  in  sunie  cases  to 
reveal  confessions,  viii.  48U ;  has  only 
one  ritual  not  of  divine  or  apostolical 
appointment,  x.  409  ;  is  a  friend  to 
loyalty  and  obedience,  vii.  690 ;  liturgy 
of,  see  Liturgy. 

Enoch  aaid  to  have  kept  a  festival  to  God, 
a  memorial  of  the  creation,  ix.  466. 

Enquiring  of  doctors  till  we  get  an  an- 
swer to  our  mind,  does  not  make  con- 
science safe,  ix.  216. 

Entail  of  curses,  iv.  366  sqq.  how  to  be 
averted,  vii.  292,  as  ioKtanced  in  the 
case  of  lady  Carbery,  viii.  446  ;  how  to 
he  cut  off;  how,  when  the  sons  have 
some  inttrst  in  the  father's  guilt,  iv. 
369,  and  how  when  they  have  none,  376. 

Entire  holiness,  what  is  meant  by,  iv. 
633. 

Envy,  argumenta  against,  iii.  196  ;  se- 
verely threatened  in  scripture,  vii  130; 
prayer  against,  644. 

Epttminondas  would  not  say  who  waa  hap- 
piest, before  death,  iv.  4<32. 

EpaphrodituM  an  apostle  or  bishop,  v.  22« 

Epheiiaca  of  Xenophon,  a  specimen  of 
corrupt  communication,  iv.  276. 

Ephesian  matron,  story  of^  iii.  447 ;  the 
book  so  called,  not  by  Taylor,  ibid,  aud 
i.  hjrn, 

Ephorcitt  or  catechist,  ▼.  664. 

Ephrtm  {S.)  his  tehtimony  against  tran- 
substantiation,  vl  148,  204;  he  and  S. 
Paphnutius  said  to  have  converted  two 
harlots  to  a  holy  life,  ii.  223. 

Epirure**  measures,  iv.  180. 

Epicurean  doctrine  respecting  God,  ir. 
107. 

Epicurus  »aid  justice  waa  the  surest  way 
to  pleasure,  ix.  32. 

Epiphaniut  practised  his  own  doctrine,  il 
491  ;  tore  the  veil  at  AnaUatlia,  ix. 

'  446 ;  his  quarrel  with  S.  Chrysostom, 
viii  277  :  his  corpse  how  rescued  from 
a  rude  curiosity,  iii  84, 449  ;  his  tes« 
timony  against  transubstautiation,  vl 
148. 

Epiphany,  hymn  for,  vii  653. 

Epiaropacy,  aacred  order  and  offices  of,  v. 
7  sqq.  what  grounds  it  rests  on,  4 ;  has 
continued  in  the  church,  viii.  389  ;  haa 
ever  combined  with  monarchy,  ibid. 
T.  9 — 12  ;  has  a  dignity,  and  a  charge, 
riii.  309  ;  peculiar  notion  of  some 
Romiah  writera  coaecrniog  it,  ▼.  106. 
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See  Bishops,  and  voL  y.  Table  of  con- 
tents. 
Episcopacy  asserted,  when   publislied,  L 
xxfii.  remarks  upon,  elviii.   course  of 
argument  in  it,  vindicated  by  Taylor, 
V.  4. 
Episcopus,  use  of  the  word  in  the  primi- 
tive  church,  T.  89 ;    and  preTiously, 
viii,  317. 
Equity^  one  of  the  ways  of  changing  ba- 
man  laws,  x.  501  ;  what  it  is,  and  how 
diflfers  from  dispensation,  532. 
Equivocation  taught  by  church  of  Rome, 
vi.  273  ;  whether  lawful  in  any  case, 
X.  124;  how  differs  from  lying,  127. 
Eradication^  the  ^eater  excommunication 

so  called,  x.  309. 
ErasistratuSf  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 
Erasmus^  his  saying  about  the  Mew  testa- 
ment, viii.  364. 
Eratosthenes    marries    according  to   the 

practice  of  the  magi,  ix.  147. 
Erra  pater,  or  almanac,  iv.  112. 
El  ring,  and  Erroneous,  see  Cot\fident, 
Error  in  conscience,  causes  of,  ix.  127  sq. 
need  of  care,  not  to  mistake  error  for 
conscience,  36 :  error  in  religion,  caused 
by  sin,  viii.  368;  inculpable  causes  of, 
in   exercise   of  reason,  v.  499 — 510; 
huw  to  be  suppressed,  354 ;  error   of 
opinion  innocent  in  pious  persons,  v. 
510. 
Eryngus  or  sea -holly,  practice  of  thegoata 

respecting,  iv.  365. 
Esau,  his  case  a  warning  to  death>bed 

penitents,  ii.  384. 
Esrurial,  cemetery  in,  iiL  272. 
Essenes  held  a  man  put  on  his  oath,  to  be 

infam  JUS,  ii.  427. 
Eternal,  see  Everlasting, 
Eternity  of  future  torment,  doctrines  re- 
specting, iv.  42  ;  vii.  5*4. 

relative,  iv.  566  sqq.  ix.  353. 

ietXoeprjOKfla,  ix.  580,  90. 
Ethiopians,  when  ordered  by  their  king, 
destroyed    theniselves,    x.    78  ;    great 
power  of  their  priests,  i.  10  ;  Ethiopian 
christians  never  kept  the  immaculate 
conception,  vii.  533  ;  would  not  spit  on 
tlie  day  they  had  communicated,  viii. 
226. — Fair  Ethiopian,  see  Heliodorus, 
Eucharist,  see  Lord's  supper. 
Eucherius  (<9.)  propounds  the  example  of 

the  thief  on  the  cross,  ix.  67C. 
Eusebius  (Pamph.)  bp.  of  Capsarea,  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  word  *  homousius,' 
V.  401  ;  his  testimony  against  transub- 
stantiation,  vi.  148,  204,  586,  and 
against  pictures  of  God,  217,  639; 
he  and  Eustathius  charged  one  another 
with  heresy,  v.  390. 

•— of  Cremona,  afflicted  with  doubts 

on  his  death-bed,  ii.  686. 


Eusehitu  bp.  of  Nicomedia,  objected  to  tke 
word  'homouaioa,'  y.  401. 

bp.  of  Samoaata,  obeyi  the  edict 


of  banishment,  x.  223. 
Eustathius,  see  Eusebius  of  Caeaarea. 
Eustratiut  (5.)  prayer  of,  iii.  438. 
Eutychian   bishops,   how   confuted  bj  i 

Saracen  prince,  x.  10^ 
Epo,  see  Ave, 
Evangelical  perfection,  see  Perfection, 

' lighteouanesa,   see   Rightemtt- 

ness. 
Evangelist,  office  of,  v.  57  sq. 
Evelyn  (John)  his  acquaintance  with  Tay- 
lor, i.  xxxix,  and  liberality  towards  him, 
xl.  Ixxxii.  iv.  adopts  his  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  xU.  wishea  him  to  put  fonk 
some  book  of  religious  offices,  xim, 
asks  him  to  come  and  christen  his  son, 
Ixv.  corresponds  with  him  concerning 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Ixm.  pro- 
cures his  release  from  the  Tower,  iuM. 
eclxxxiv.  consults  him  on  a  question 
about  interest  of  money,  IxxviiL  sends 
him  his  publicationa,  IxxxiiL  xe.  speaks 
of  him  with  esteem  after  his  death, 
cviiu — Evelyn's  character  and  abilities^ 
liii.  Ixxiv.  published  a  version  of  Lu- 
cretius, Ii. — 9.  his  domestic  losses, 
Ixxiv. 
Evening  prayer  appointed  by  Isaac  in 

his  family,  ix.  583. 
Everlcuting,    different    meanings   of,  ir, 

5b7 ;  ix.  353. 
Evil,  two  great  roots  of,  viii.  300. 

conscience,  in  what  ways  it  tormenta, 

ix.  21 — 8,  and  through  what   instru- 
ments, 28  sqq. 

eye,  or  envy,  threatened  in  scripture, 

vii.  130. 
— r-  men,  God  works  good  ends  through, 

iv.  456. 
Examination  of  ourselves,  see  iSSfZ/'-exami- 

nation. 
Example  must  be  set  by  husband  to  wife, 
iv.  225  ;    examples  in   Old  testament, 
negative  measures  of;  ix.  484,  and  po- 
sitive,  49.:{;    example    of    Christ,    iL 
38 — 48  ;  ix.  488  ;   use  of  examples  in 
Old  and  Kew  testament,  491. 
Exchange,  the  foolish,  see  Foolish. 
Excise,  origin  of  the  word,  x.    155 ;  ex- 
cise of  pleasure,  iv.  192. 
Excommunication,    power   of,    cannot   be 
taken  away  from  the  church,  v.  1 47 ; 
in   what   cases    may   be    inflicted,    x. 
321  ;  is  of  two  kinds,  lesser,  313,  and 
greater,    315  ;     whether    worse     than 
death,  v.  526  ;  three  portions  of  evil  in, 
X.  299  sqq.    may  not   be   inflicted  on 
princes,  or  the   supreme  civil   power, 
ibid.  sqq.  if  inflicted   on  light  cauMC, 
binds  only  externally;  if  unjustly,  biuds 
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not  at  all,  819;  with  those  jastly  ex- 
eommamcated  we  may  not  oommuni- 
cate,  825 ;  executed  by  bishops  only, 
T.  77  sq.  145 ;  who  the  proper  inflicters 
of  it,  iiL  416 ;  its  manner  and  duration, 
417  ;  doctrine  of  Oreek  church  re- 
specting, Wii.  402 ;  requires  consent 
and  concurrence  of  civil  power,  x.  308. 

ExecrabU  gates  of  cities,  iii.  80 ;  iv.  53, 
293. 

Bxtcutiomer  may  not  refuse  to  execute  an 
unjnat  sentence,  ix.  115  ;  in  what  cases 
the  criminal  is  to  be  his  own  execu- 
tioner, X.  76. 

BsetmpHom  of  spiritual  persons  from  secu- 
lar coercion,  considered,  x.  235 ;  of 
ehfldren  from  power  of  fathers,  490. 

Enmologttit  or  ecclesiastical  repentance, 
▼L  588 :  Yii.  439,  64. 

JboreUmt  of  the  church  of  Rome,  man- 
ner and  form  of,  vi  263 ;  strangeness 
and  impiety  of,  266. 

Bxmargatorp  indices  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  mshonesty  of,  vi.  466  sq.  an 
eridcnce  of  weakness,  185  ;  have  made 
all  books  to  be  suspected,  v.  491. 

Extaties  in  religion,  uncertainty  of^  ii. 
140. 

Ex  Umpon  prayer,  objections  to,  y. 
255—^14;  more  than  to  preaching, 
808  aq.  power  of  so  speaking,  fruit  of 
great  study,  312. 

External  actions  of  religion,  iii.  163  ;  ac- 
tions external  and  internal,  union  or 
difference  of,  x.  603. 

Exiermu  alieno,  &c.  iv.  274. 

Exirturdmaries  (four)  in  our  life,  to  be 
noticed,  vii  617. 

Exirme  unction,  see  Unction, 


FnbUu  Maximus,  and  his  son  when  con- 
sul, anecdote  of,  x.  491. 

Pabr  Ethiopian,  see  Heliodonu. 

FmUkf  different  senses  of,  viil  285 ;  its 
nature,  v.  868 ;  not  opposed  to  reason, 
iz.  59;  its  object,  v.  369;  its  duty 
completed  in  believing  the  articles  of 
the  apostles'  creed,  371 ;  articles  of 
faith  may  not  be  added  to,  ix.  643  (see 
€)r9ed);  nuy  be  in  ignorant  persons, 
ii.  295 ;  christian  faith  made  up  of  both 
will  and  understanding,  297,  but  has 
more  of  will,  296 ;  the  devils'  faith, 
more  of  understanding,  300.  How  it 
works  salvation,  298;  leads  to  obedi- 
ence, ibid,  avails  to  justification,  not 
WfuX  ttmn.  holiness,  iv.  150,  but  with 
it,  151 ;  viil.  284,  8  sq.  Abraham  the 
great  pattern  of  it,  298  ;  Christ  its  au- 
tiior  and  finisher,  ii  299  ;  its  acts  and 
offices,  iii  145 ;  signs  of  it,  147 ; 
means  to  obtain  it,  148 ;  practice  of  it 
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in  time  of  sickness,  865;  faith  the 
chief  means  of  changing  the  fiesh  to 
spirit,  iv.  132  ;  must  not  be  lukewarm, 
158  ;  whether  can  be  in  infants,  y.555\ 
needful  to  the  reception  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  viii.  87,  96  sqq.  its  proper  work 
therein,  104  sqq.  and  use,  109 :  is  in- 
creased therein,  33 ;  is  the  first  great 
instrument  for  overcoming  sin,  278; 
worketh  by  love,  284. — Father's  power 
does  not  extend  to  persuasions  of  faith, 
X.  464 ;  the  supreme  civil  power  hath 
a  power  of  external  judgment  in  causes 
of  faith,  256 ;  prayer  for  faith,  ii  306 ; 
viii  115;  acts  of  faith,  iii.  224,  368; 
faith  and  patience  of  saints,  iv.  431. 

FaU  of  man,  see  Adam,  sin  o£ 

Failibility  of  the  pope,  v.  462  sqq. 

FaUe  belief,  tesU  of,  iv.  695. 

colours,  hair,  &c  iii  83 ;  iv.  231 ; 

X.  15. 

names,  books  published  uuder,  v. 

488. 

presumption,  law  founded  on,  does 

not  oblige  the  conscience,  x.  45. 

-^—  signs,  see  Counterfeit. 

Falsehood  mingled  with  truth  by  the  arti- 
fice of  the  devil,  v.  502. 

Familiarity  with  God,  ii.  142. 

Family,  prayer  for  our,  iii.  33  ;  largeness 
of,  no  cause  for  discontent,  105 ;  family 
of  love,  viii  525. 

Famine,  prayer  for  those  visited  by,  iii 
246. 

Fancy  should  not  be  mistaken  for  con- 
science, ix.  36. 

Farina,  see  Sine. 

Fatting,  one  of  the  additional  precepts  of 
Christ,  ii  484';  useful  not  as  an  end 
but  as  a  mean,  x.  384  ;  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  prayer,  ix.  521.  Private  fast- 
ing, its  ends,  in  regard  to  the  future, 
present,  and  past,  ii  484 — 8 ;  iii  167 
sqq.  vii  616 ;  and  hence  its  value, 
ibidd.  its  laws  and  accompaniments, 
ibidd.  fasting  before  tha  Lord's  supper, 
ii.  4S4;  viii  221  ;  case  of  conscience 
thereupon,  ix.  269.  Fasts  ordained  by 
lawful  authority  should  be  observed, 
iii  169  ;  by  whom,  and  in  what  cases, 
X.  395 ;  guilt  of  breaking,  how  to  be 
measured,  15 ;  rules  for,  different  in 
different  places,  ix.  44;  foolish  and 
superstitious  questions  about,  x.  387; 
fast  of  Lent,  see  Lent.  Cscilian  fast, 
see  Cacilian.  Christ's  fasting,  see  Jetnt 
Christ 

Fathers,  should  be  honoured,  ii  433,  and 
obeyed,  x.  451  ;  have  power  to  chas- 
tise, but  not  of  life  and  death,  457; 
and  over  goods  and  persons  of  children-, 
so  far  as  to  be  maintained,  460,  and 
to  remit  injury  done  to  children,  466  ( 
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not  orer  faith,  464;  not  after  death, 
467 ;  not  against  law  of  God  or  any 
just  superior,  469 ;  father's  unjust 
wrath  to  be  borne,  197;  father's  sins 
Tisited  on  children,  iv.  S60 ;  why  so, 
and  why  justly  so,  S63  ;  when  and  how 
far  this  is  to  be  expected,  366;  vii.  270, 
668  sq.  how  this  entail  of  curses  may 
be  cut  ofl^  ir.  869. — See  Parent*, 
Fathers  of  the  church,  their  opinions  not 
cogent,  T.  483  sqq.  great  use  of,  vi. 
32d ;  what  authority  they  are  of  in  in- 
terpretation of  scripture  and  conduct  of 
conscience,  x.  446  ;  whether  the  church 
of  Rome  holds  tham  infallible,  vi. 
826 — 33;  what  use  protestants  make 
of  them,  833  sqq.  expurgated  by  church 
of  Rome,  467 ;  their  doctrine  re- 
specting freewill,  viL  813  sqq.  were 
deceived  in  their  account  of  traditions, 
V.  429—83. 
Faustus,  his  judgment  of  death-bed  re- 
pentance censured  by  Avitus,  vii.  12, 9. 
Fear,  different  senses  of  in  holy  scripture, 
iv.  88,  116;  one  of  the  four  cords 
which  tie  the  heart  of  man,  387 ;  a 
causa  of  error,  ix.  127 ;  how  it  can 
make  an  act  involuntary,  x.  638  ;  fear 
of  punishment,  first  and  greatest  band 
of  the  law  of  nature,  ix.  809  ;  evil  con- 
science disposed  to,  25 ;  fear  of  death, 
a  temptation  belonging  to  sickness,  iii. 
835 ;  remedies  against  it,  S$6  ;  unrea- 
sonable fear  of  God's  wrath,  considera- 
tions against,  424 ;  prayer  under,  viii. 
690. — Godly  fear,  how  produced  in 
the  mind,  iv.  86 ;  is  without  despair, 
90 ;  with  honourable  opinion  of  God, 
91 ;  its  fruits,  92  ;  who  ought  to  fear, 
98 — 106  ;  excess  of  it,  which  is  super- 
stition, 106;  of  two  kinds,  108;  fear 
angelical,  116  ;  fear  of  God,  best  an- 
tidote against  sickness  and  death,  ii. 
532. 
Fearful  and  unbelievers,   threatened  in 

scripture,  vii.  131. 
Feast  1  see  Festival. 
Fetistingf  house  of,  see  House. 
Feed,  means  sometimes  to  govern,  v.  18. 
*  Feed  My  sheep,'  different  expositions 
of.  424. 
Felicity^  plenty  and  worldly  pleasures  no 
proper  instruments  of,  i v.  181 ;  intem- 
perance an  enemy  to  it,  186  ;  felicity 
of  saints,  when  to  be  consummated,  i. 
Uvii.     viii.    558  ;     Heber's    remarks 
thereupon,  i.  Ujp. 
Felix  (S.)  saves  his  life  by  a  false  state- 
ment, X.  105. 
Females,  intercourse  of  religious  teachers 

with,  ii.  341. 
Fervour  (spiritual)  or  «eal,  iv.  143,  5  ; 
required  in  God's  service,  155,  in  the  { 


matter  of  faith,  15ft,  prayer,  161,  and 
charity,  162;  degrees  of  it,  needful, 
163  sqq.  or  desirable  ;  instanced  in 
prayer,  168,  and  alms*  171 ;  ita  mea- 
sures, iii.  162  ;  iv.  178  sqq. 
Feecenninet  of  Ausonius,  mn  instance  of 

corrupt  communication,  iv.  275. 
Festivals,  of  keeping,  iiu  172;  rules  for 
keeping,  178,  and  for  meditations  upon, 
vii.   616;    religious    offices    for,  viiL 
610  sqq. 
Fides  formata,  see  Sermone, 
Ftfth  commandment  adopted  into  Christ's 
religion,  il  438;  the  only  affirmative 
commandment  of  the  ten,  ix.  498. 
Figurative  sense  of  scripture,   doubtful 

when  to  be  adopted,  v.  417. 
Filioque,  when  inserted  into  the  creed, 
V.  405;  vi.  420  «•  ix.  654;  disallowed 
by  the  greek  church,  v.  856,  405  ;  the 
doctrine  said  to  depend  on  tradition, 
vi.  419. 
Final  cause  of  human  action,  and  how  it 

makes  the  action  good  or  evil,  x.  646. 
Finch  (Mr.  Francis)   author  of  a  dis- 
course on  friendship,  i.  oelxzxiiL 
Fire,  said  to  exist  without  fuel,  L  Umi. 
iv.  481;   fire  of  purgation  at  dooms- 
day, 25  ;  ti.  196 ;  fire  without  light  in 
future  torments,  iv.  470. 
Firmus,  hp.  of  Tagasta,  would  not  betray 

a  man,  or  lie  to  save  him,  x.  108. 
First  commandment,  adopted  into  Christ'a 
religion,  ii.  414  ;  with  what  extension, 
ibid,  and  intension,  415  sqq. 

fruits,  ofiered  by  gentiles  to  their 

gods,  L  5. 
Fish   not  necessarily   a  fasting  diet,  x. 

401  sqq. 
Fisher  bp.  of  Rochester,  defended  transub- 
stantiation,  vi.  9  ;  wished  he  had  spent 
his  time  rather  in  prayer  and  medita- 
tion than  in  disputing,  ix.  jmt. 
Flaccus,  his  unhappy  end,  ii.  590. 
Flagetlantes,  an  ignorant  sect,  ii.  184. 
Flame  without  fuel,  i.  Ixvii. 
Flaminius  (Q.)  compared  to  Herod  be- 
heading John,  ii.  309. 
Flattery,  one  of  the  sins  of  the  tongue, 

iv.  304  sqq.  different  kinds  of,  307. 
Flavia  Domitilla  and  others,  refused  mar- 
riage, iv.  209. 
Flesh,  infirmity  of,  iv.  119,  even  in  be- 
ginning of  state  of  grace,  125  ;  what 
remedies  are  in  the  spirit  to  cure  it, 
130;  how  far  it  can  be  innocent  and 
consist  with  spirit  of  grace,  140. 
Flies,  manichean  argument  about,  ii.  185. 
Flowers,  ashes  of,  said  to  produce  new 

fiowers,  viii.  402. 
Flying  commandment,  meaning   of,   ix. 

690. 
Foolish  exchange,  iv.  547. 
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JWitAneit,  in  whtt  miim  a  sin,  and 
threatened  in  acriptore,  yu.  129. 

F^oU  (L  a.  persons  of  weak  intellect) 
prayer  in  l>ehalf  of^  viii.  672  :  whether 
they  may  be  admitted  to  the  holy  com- 
munion, 95 ;  wicked  persons  resemble 
them,  bow,  ii.  640  tqq. 

Fm-bemranet  of  Ood  toward  sinners,  iv. 
472,8. 

Fwhiddtn  booki  more  sought  after,  v. 
35& 

ForgkienMU  of  iiguries,  part  of  the  natural 
law  of  charity,  ii.  31  ;  one  of  the  pre- 
erpta  added  by  Christ  to  the  decalogue, 
448  ;  we  are  bound  to  it  by  the  Lord's 
pnyer,  470 ;  is  a  part  of  due  penance, 
TiL  470  I  is  needful  before  holy  com- 
munion, viii.  125  ;  many  questions 
Taiaed  heranpon,  and  answered,  134 — 
80. 

Ftrgbdmg,  one  of  the  forms  of  Ood's 
mercy,  vr,  636,  62. 

ForwMi  cause,  z.  847. 

Fmm»  of  eonfession,  subscription  to,  is  a 
political  matter,  x.  447 ;  of  prayer,  see 
Uiurgy. 

FundcaHam  permitted  by  some  eommon- 
wcalthi,  ix.  246. 

fVrfy  martyrs,  see  Martyrt, 

Fouarii  safe  fh>m  violence,  i.  9. 

Fmtr  last  thinfts,  penitent  should  meditate 
upon,  Tii.  473. 

Fmartk  eommandment,  exposition  of,  ii. 
480 ;  iu.  172 1  Ueber's  remarks  there- 
upon, 1.  exsjtvL 

F$g  (bp.)  helped  to  bring  about  the  union 
of  England  md  Scotland,  ▼.  12. 

■        the  whole  race  mischievous,  It.  35. 

F^rmmpim  on  ScTem,  Tsylor*s  family 
possessed  an  estate  at,  L  «i. 

Fnaei$  (A)  benefit  of  dying  in  the  habit 
otf  tL  428,  wearing  the  cord  of,  542. 

Frmmeuemitf  in  what  doctrines  opposed  to 
Dominicans,  t.  504  >q. 

Firtm  spirit,  one  of  the  pillars  of  cou- 
sdence,  ix.  11. 

Fnedtm  of  will,  see  Jfill,  liberty  of. 

Fretme»  should  speak  truth,  iv.  529. 

Fridmff,  meditations  and  devotions  for, 
Tii.  818,  23,  45 ;  fast  of,  x.  3^5. 

—  good,  office  for,  viii  611  ;  hymn 
for,  TiL  658. 

Fritmit  and  benefSsctors,  prayer  for, 
iil  tZ. 

FHndMpt  discourse  of,  I  69 ;  account 
of  discourse,  UxilL  remarks  upon  it, 
ccxmU. — Friendship  whether  authorized 
by  Christianity,  71 ;  who  may  be  cho- 
sen to  it,  75 ;  how  far  it  may  extend, 
82  ;  how  to  be  conducted,  93  ;  and  by 
what  laws,  95. 

Fmimu  of  time  at  which  Christ  appeared, 
ii4e. 


Funeral,  see  Demades  ;  funeral  sermons, 
see  Sermons, 

Furfur  cam  is,  is  all  that  the  wicked  re- 
ceive in  the  Lord's  supper,  vi.  71. 

Furfut,  see  Cases  of  conscience. 

Future  sute  expected  by  heathen,  how 
far,  viii.  5i4,  and  under  what  forms, 
545  sq.  christians  expect  a  state  of  se- 
paration, 551  sqq.  called  paradise,  555, 
and  complete  felicity  at  Christ's  com- 
ing, 557  sqq.  how  set  forth  in  scrip- 
ture, I  cccxt. 

Futurity,  folly  of  enquiring  into,  ii.  548. 

Oalatisms,  their  earnest  friendship  for  S. 

Paul,  L  82. 
Galileans,    a    bold    forward    people,   ii. 

350,  609. 
Oangrana,  see  Edwards. 
Garden,   allegorical    meaning  of  Christ 

being  laid  in,  ii.  720. 
Gate  to  heaven  a  strait  gate,  i.  115. 
Gaule  (John)  writes  against  Taylor's  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  i.  Ixz, 
Geese,  their  precaution  against  danger, 

iv.  285. 
Gehenna,  derivation  and  meaning  of,  viL 

103.  . 
Gelasius,  his  testimony  against  transub- 

stantiation,  vi.  158. 
Gellius  offering  to  be  umpire  to  the  schools 

of  Athens,  x.  262. 
Gemara,  account  of,  ix.  447. 
General  and  common  soldier  not  equal  in 

bearing  labour,  iii.  816. 
Genesis,  book  of,  how  called  by  ancient 

hellenisU,  viii.  264. 
Geneva,  prince-bishop  of,  ejected,  t.  11 ; 

viiL  383. 
Genius,  doctrine  of  the  stoics  that  to  every 

one  was  assigned  a  genius  and  a  Juno, 

iv.  271. 
Gentiles,  jews,  and  christians,   alike   in 

many  religious  practices,  i.  4  ;  ix.  696. 
Germans,   ancient,   used  to  consult  over 

their  feasts,  iv.  621  ;    more  ruled  by 

manners  than  others  by  laws,  ix.  311. 
Gertrude  (5.)  said  to  have  been  admon- 
ished to  consecrate  every  action  to  God, 

X.647. 
Ghost  (Holy)  see  Holy  Ghost 

story  of  a,  i.  (tJT.  sqq.  ccjrd. 

Giaehettus,  his  disgraceful  death,  ii.  589. 
Gibbet  law  of  Halifax,  ix.  117. 
Gibellines,  see  Guelphs, 
Gifts  and  graces,  true  account  of,  v.  268 

s<)q.  gift  of  prayer,  pretence  of,  ibid. ; 

miraculous  gifts  of  early  church,  L  17. 
Girdles  of  Iberian  women,  laws  compared 

to,  X.  544. 
Girolami,  see  Ckues  of  Conscience, 
Giving  and  forgiving,  two  forms  of  God'f 

mercy,  iv.  636. 
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GUtdiatort,  their  fortitude  an  example  to 
U8»  iii.  315. 

Gloria  Patri,  when  framed,  v.  239,  803. 

Glory^  giving,  to  God,  meaning  of,  iv.  382. 

yXAiraa  ZcShmv,  iv.  274. 

Glo-ujormt  vii.  84. 

Gluttony,  evils  of,  iv.  186  sqq.  prayer 
against,  vii.  643. 

Gnostics  said  to  have  used  horrible  rites, 
ri.  137;  their  endless  genealogies,  ix. 
35,  and  doctrine  concerning  mediation 
of  angels,  588. 

God  not  like  to  roan  in  form  or  counsel, 
iv.  478  ;  nor  to  be  expressed  by  image 
or  picture,  ix.  420  ;  man  made  in 
image  of,  iv.  560  ;  how  to  be  spoken  of^ 
viiL  46  ;  practice  of  the  presence  of,  iiL 
22  sqq.  law  of  God,  name  of  God,  Spirit 
of  God,  &c.  see  Law,  Name,  Spirit,  &c. 

Gotfathers  and   godmothers,   arguments 
for,  ii.  271 ;  and  against,  viz.  by  the 
anabaptists,  v.  553. 
Godly  fear,  see  Fear, 
Gods,  kings  and  judges  so  called,  x.  64  ; 

parents  to  be  reckoned  as,  452. 
Golden  bull  of  the  empire,  x.  177. 
'  Grove,   seat  of  lord  Carbery,  i 

xxxvu  a  work  of  Taylor's  called  after 
it,   vii  587:   when  published,  xzxix. 
remarks  upon  it,  I  ccxliiL 
Good  and  evil,  material  and  formal  cause 
of,  X.  547. 

■  —  actions,  see  AetUm. 

■ tongue,  see  Tongue. 

—  —   friday,  see  Friday, 

life,    indispensable     necessity    of^ 

vii.  77. 

■  men,  their  afflictions,  viii  547,  and 
comforts,  550. 

nature,  account  of,  viiL  565. 

Goodness  of  God,  all  effluxes  from  Him 
are  emanations  of,  iv.  471  ;  His  first 
great  instrument  of  bringing  us  to 
Him,  472  ;  goodness  and  justice  of  God 
in  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  vii.  497. 

Goods  of  the  church,  at  the  bishop's  dis- 
posal, V.  159. 

Gorgias  could  not  keep  his  own  house  at 
peace,  iv.  588. 

Gospel  promises  happiness  in  this  life,  ii. 
529  sqq.  together  with  afflictions,  iv. 
434 :  special  precepts  of,  iii.  393 ;  whe- 
ther they  can  be  kept,  vii  25 ;  its  doc- 
trines summed  up  in  faith  and  repent- 
ance, ii.  351  ;  why  called  the  Spirit,  iv. 
331  ;  how  differs  from  the  law  in  its 
motive,  viii.  251 ;  has  only  a  spiritual 
power,  X.  269 ;  gospel  covenant,  that 
which  we  are  admitted  into  in  baptism, 
ii.  234  ;  and  children  may  be  admitted 
into  it,  258. 

Gossip's  hand,  Irish  fashion  of  swearing 
by,  vl  175. 


Government,  different  orig^s  of,  x.  56; 

Romish  doctrines  relating  to,  v.  59i. 
Governors,  in  making  or  executing  liva 
should  avoid  scandal,  iL  582 ;  how  far 
may  restrain  false  or  differing  opiniou, 
T.  531,  or  tolerate  them,  533,  e.  g.  ana- 
baptist, 540,  89,  or  Romish,  591. 
Grace,  state  of,  what   it  is,  iv.  498  w\, 
growing  in,  parts,  acts,  and  offices  oC 
500  sqq.  grown  in,  signs  of  being,  516; 
covenant    of,   spirit  of,  see   CovenoMi, 
Spirit, 
Graham,  see  Letters. 
Grammar  by  Taylor  and  Wyat,  i.  xm. 

dedication  to,  62. 
Grandchildren,  often  more  like  to  grand- . 
father  than  father,  iv.  368 ;  God's  anger 
may  break  out  in,  ibid,  whether  raaj 
marry  on  grandfather's  consent,  with- 
out father's,  x.  492. 
Gratian,  curious  instructioB  given  to  the 
mother  of,  concerning  repentance,  ill 
376  ;  iv.  386  ;  ix.  218. 
Gratitude,  one  of  the  endearments  of  filial 

obedience,  x.  452. 
Great  Exemplar,  see  Life  of  Christ. 
— • —  horse,  to  ride,  the  only  thing  which 
princes  learned  perfectly  well,  iv.  306. 
Greatraiks     (Valentine)     his    wonderful 

cures,  i.  ccxeviL 
Greek  church  binds  her  priests,  if  unmar- 
ried when  ordained,  to  continue  so,  x. 
431 ;  holds  consecration  in  the  eucha- 
rist  to  be  made  by  prayer  of  minister, 
ix.  182 ;  abhors  Roman  manner  of 
consecration,  v.  408  ;  has  never  denied 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  ix.  539 ;  or  re- 
quired auricular  confession,  vi.  530,  or 
held  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  562; 
does  not  hold  the  procession  of  the  holy 
Ghost  from  the  Son,  il  588  ;  v.  356. 

empire,  ruin  of,  finished  on  day  of 

pentecost,  ix.  101. 
Greeks  timid  in  fight  but  patient  in  sick- 
ness, iii.  321  ;  used  forms  of  prayer,  v. 
262;  alleged  tradition  that  they  were 
saved  by  their  philosophy,  437 ;  ix. 
620. 
Gregory  (S.)  esteemed  the  first  four  coun- 
cils next  to  the  four  evangelists,  v. 
444  ;  abstained  from  communion  when 
a  man  was  found  dead,  viii.  194. 

of  Nazianzum,  see  Nazianzen, 

Grief,  sensitive,  see  Sensitive. 
GrimesloH  charged  with  perjury,  i.  85. 
Grotius  admired  by  Taylor,  L  xlvL    called 

incomparable,  vii.  330. 
Growth  in  grace,  see  Grace ;  in  sin,  see 

Sin. 
Guardians   or  tutors,    duty  of,  iiL  130 ; 

guardian  angel,  see  AngeL 
Guelphs  and  Gibellines,  their  dispute,  x. 
200. 
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JOuide  (^ritual)  it  is  prudent  to  have 
one,  ii.  122  ;  iv.  590  sqq.  vii.  617  ;  how 
to  be  chosen,  iv.  594. 

•GtUgnardj  his  writings  defended  by  other 
Jesuits,  viii.  464. 

Omili  contracted  by  ratihabition,  x.  570  ; 
whether  greater  in  him  who  commands  a 
nn,  or  in  him  who  sins  in  obedience,  573. 

GuimizOf  his  dulness  when  preached  to  of 
repentance,  ii.  684. 

Gumtung  (Peter)  mentioned,  I  Ixvi.  Ixxvi, 
ecUxzip.  and  see  vi.  667. 

Oumpowder  treason,  what  first  instigated 
it,  viiL  466 ;  not  any  undue  severities 
practised  on  papists,  469,  but  the 
Romish  doctrine  that  heretical  kings 
may  be,  475  sqq.  and  ought  to  be,  de- 
posed, 477,  and  that  the  primitive 
church  wanted  not  the  right,  but  only 
the  power,  to  do  it,  485 ;  the  treason 
should  have  been  revealed  by  the  con- 
fessors, 486  sqq.  it  meditated  a  worse 
destruction  than  James  and  John  did, 
493 ;  though  not  having,  as  they  had, 
m  precedent,  494 ;  Taylor's  sermon  up- 
on  it,  when  preached,  i.  xxi,  remarks 
upon  the  sermon,  cxUv.  sqq. 

Outhlae  (S.)  of  Croyland,  his  combat  with 
the  devil,  ix.  274. 

Oymnosophists  of  India  believed  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  i.  IxviU, 


Habit*,  sinful,  their  nature,  vii.  160,  and 
guilt,  162  sqq.  1)  their  natural  capa- 
city, ibid.  2)  their  moral  capacity,  165, 
in  that  they  add  many  degrees  of  aver- 
sation  from  God,  166,  imply  a  neces- 
sity of  sinning,  167,  make  repentance 
more  difficult,  169,  make  us  swallow 
a  great  sin  as  easily  as  a  smaller,  170, 
and  keep  us  always  out  of  God's  fa- 
vour, 171.  3)  their  relative  capacity, 
in  reference  to  God,  172  ;  they  require 
m  distinct  repentance,  and  have  no  pro- 
mise to  be  pardoned  but  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  contrary,  178. — Objec- 
tions considered,  188  sqq.  the  doctrine 
reduced  to  practice,  209. 

—  infused,  v.  269  ;  vii.  189  sq. 

Habitual  sins,  see  Sins. 

Hades,  meaning  of,  in  the  creed,  viii.  557. 

Hair,  the  wearing  false,  thought  very 
wrong  anciently,  x.  15. 

Hales  (John)  Taylor  borrows  an  idea 
from,  i.  cccif>,   viii.  363. 

Half  more  than  the  whole,  viii.  140. 

communion  ;  one  of  the  novelties  of 

the  church  of  Rome,  vi.  208, 593 — 600 ; 
ix.  539  ;  and  an  instance  of  its  insecu- 
rity, vL  491 :  an  undue  departure  from 
Christ's  appointment,  ix.  535,  and  from 
ancient  practice,  536 ;  not  justified  by 


doctrine  of  concomitance,  544  ;  history 
of  the  innovation,  540  sq.  never  prac- 
tised in  the  Greek  church,  539. 

Halifax,  gibbet  law  of,  ix.  117. 

Hallelujah  (great)  sung  by  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  ii.  607  ;  v.  291. 

Hammond  (Dr.  Henry)  acquainted  with 
Taylor,  i.  xxx,  sq.  trusted  by  the  royal- 
ists, xxxi.  writes  on  infant  baptism, 
ibid,  his  controversy  with  Serjeant, 
IxxiL  vi.  289. 

Hands,  imposition  of,  by  the  apostles,  in 
ordination,  v.  25,  and  confirmation,  27» 
638,  sqq.  650. 

Handsomeness,  artificial,  see  Artificial. 

Hannibal  charged  with  bad  faith,  x.  116. 

Happiness,  man  designed  for,  iL  5  sqq. 
through  the  satisfaction  of  his  natural 
appetites,  7  sqq.  which  are,  to  be  like 
God,  ibid,  and  to  beget  one  like  him- 
self, 8,  and  to  have  other  things,  which 
are  secured  by  social  contract,  10  sqq. 
how  it  is  to  be  preserved,  13 ;  not  by 
plenty  and  worldly  pleasures,  iv.  181, 
but  by  temperance,  186  sqq.  is  pro- 
moted by  the  christian  religion,  iL 
515 — 27. — Happiness  of  departed  souls, 
imperfect  in  the  state  of  separation, 
viii.  551  sqq.  (see  Intermediate  state) 
completed  at  the  resurrection,  557. 

Hapsburgk  (Rudolph  of)  honoured  the 
christian  mysteries,  viii.  42;  was  ac- 
cessible to  his  people,  x.  41. 

Harcatius  king  of  Parthia,  amused  himself 
with  catching  moles,  iii.  12. 

Hardened  conscience  seated  chiefly  in  the 
will,  ix.  49 ;  hardness  of  our  heart,  a 
proof  of  its  wickedness,  iv.  420,  5. 

Harmony  of  confessions,  does  not  represent 
the  reformed  churches  as  all  agreeing  in 
their  doctrine  of  original  sin,  viL  548 ; 
what  it  gives  as  the  English  view,  331. 

Harpocrates  the  god  of  silence,  Egyptian 
worship  of,  iv.  274. 

Harrison  (Edward)  marries  Taylor't 
daughter  Joanna,  L  cxxii,  his  de- 
scendants, ecc,  sq. 

Harvest,  thanksgiving  after  a  plentiful, 
viii.  692. 

Hatred,  a  sin  threatened  in  scripture, 
vii.  127. 

Hatto,  abp.  of  Mentz,  his  treachery  toward 
count  Albert  of  Franconia,  x.  515. 

Hatton  (Christopher,  afterwards  lord  Hat- 
ton)  a  patron  of  Taylor ;  his  character,- 
i.  xxiv.  sq.  cclvii.  Taylor  praises  him, 
ii.  3  ;  V.  2 ;  and  professes  to  have  pro- 
fited bv  his  conversation,  343,  64 ;  hit 
son  Coristopher,  i.  xxix, — See  Dedi-' 
cation. 

Hayward  (sir  John)  Taylor  borrows  somt 
ideas  from,  iv.  7. 

Health  injured  by  intemperance,  ir.  187* 
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Bearing  the  word  of  Ood,  see  Reading ; 
hearing  f^ermons  profitably,  rules  for, 
iv.  824  sqq. 

Heart,  a  name  for  conscience,  iz.  7; 
clean  heart,  one  of  the  pillars  of  con- 
science, 10 ;  when  rightly  disposed, 
will  see  moral  truth,  Tiii  S68  ;  *  heart 
and  heart,'  meaning  of,  x.  124.  The 
heart  is  deceitful,  ir.  408;  being  1) 
weak ;  in  managing  its  natural  strength, 
410,  in  judging  of  iu  own  acts,  418,  in 
its  resolutions,  415,  and  in  its  inten> 
tions  and  designs,  417  ;  and  2)  wicked, 
419 ;  in  that  it  is  (first)  blind,  420,  be- 
ing impatient  of  reproof,  421,  heaping 
up  teachers  of  its  own,  422,  inconside- 
rate, 423,  dreaming  and  visionary,  424 ; 
and  (secondly)  hard,  425,  being  proud, 
426,  and  in  love  with  wickedness  only, 
427  ;  therefore  how  to  be  treated,  430. 

BeathenSt  true  account  of  their  religions, 
iz.  176 ;  their  agreement  in  certain 
rites  does  not  prove  those  rites  essenti- 
ally natural  or  moral,  473;  many  of 
their  rites,  used  also  by  Jews  and 
christians,  i.  4  sq.  ix.  55,  696  sq.  their 
ttate  after  death,  some  have  thought 
will  be  intermediate  between  heaven 
and  hell,  vii.  258  ;  some  heathen  writ- 
ings more  profiuble  than  some  chris- 
tian, il.  36  ;  Taylor  justifies  his  use  of 
them,  ix.  xv. 

Heaven,  the  place  of  God's  special  pre- 
sence, V.  320;  meditation  of,  vii.  656. 
See  Future  state. 

Hedge  of  law,  see  Sepem, 

Heliodoru*  (bp.)  relinquished  his  monastic 
life  for  claims  of  kindred,  z.  477  ; 
would  not  withdraw  a  foolish  book 
which  he  wrote  when  young,  i.  IL 

Hell,  its  torments  shall  be  extreme,  iv. 
40,  uninterniitted,  41,  and  eternal,  42; 
beginning  with  the  stings  of  evil  con- 
science after  death,  ix.  27  ;  meditation 
of,  vii.  656.— Christ's  descent  into  hell 
expounded,  viii.  557  ;  the  article  not 
found  in  all  forms  of  the  creed,  vi.  441. 
See  Hades, 

HelUbore  medicinal  in  large  pieces,  hurt- 
ful in  powder,  vi.  416. 

Henoticum  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  v.  404, 
602. 

Henry  the  second,  how  far  guilty  of  the 
death  of  Becket,  x.  574. 

-*" eighth,  question  of  his  divorce, 

i.  cccviL 

• second  of  France,  killed  at  a 

tournament,  ii.  683  ;  iii.  269,  355. 

Herachonita  U5«d  prayers  in  obscure  lan- 
guage, vi.  213. 

Heraclitus,  his  strong  statement  about 
custom,  ii.  103  ;  vii.  281. 

Herb  of  grace,  vi.  268. 


Herbert  (lord,  of  Cherlnixy)  said  to  havt 
sent  for  Jeremy  Taylor  on  hit  death- 
bed, ix.  157. 

Herculet  expiated  di*  dntii  of  Ipbitns  by 
a  fine  paid  to  the  children,  iiL  187; 
was  worshipped  mmoog  the  Grselu  by 
railing,  i  6 ;  children  whan  about  to 
swear  by  him,  forbidden  to  swoar  within 
doors,  ii.  424. 

Heresy,  nature  and  meaaares  of,  T.  878; 
how  defined  by  church  of  England,  vi 
646  ;  is  an  error  not  of  nndontanding 
but  of  will,  T.  882  s  is  oppoacd  witk 
more  seal  than  vico  iat  960 ;  how 
judged  of  in  first  age,  888 ;  imputed 
too  freely  afterwards,  889— -409;  the 
earliest  hereay,  that  about  cirenmdaon, 
879 ;  seven  chief  hercaies  in  first  ages^ 
888 ;  roust  not  be  imputed  while  the 
foundation  is  entire,  886 ;  bow  Csr  may 
be  restrained  by  the  church  or  govern- 
ors, 581 ;  may  not  be  punished  with 
death,  or  persecution,  614  aqq.  which 
was  first  done  by  popes,  858. — ^To  dis- 
own episcopacy  was  reckoned  heresy, 
1 15,  96  sq.  In  case  of  hereay  the  seal 
of  confession  is  not  held  binding  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  viiL  490. 

Heretics ;  church  of  Rome  rests  Taliditj 
of  their  baptism  npoo  tradition,  tL  418 ; 
says  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  them, 
274 ;  that  their  goods  may  be  uken 
from  them,  viii.  477  ;  and  that  hereti- 
cal princes  may  and  ought  to  be  de- 
posed, 475  sqq.  That  it  is  lawful  to 
put  heretics  to  death,  is  taught  by  the 
followers  of  Calvin  and  Bess  where 
they  do  prevail,  ix.  198 ;  prayer  in  be- 
half of,  viii.  673. 

Herminigildus  would  not  receive  the  eu- 
charist  from  an  Arian  bishop,  ii  889. 

Herod  the  great,  makes  a  rich  funeral  for 
Aristobulus  whom  he  had  murdered, 
iii.  450 ;  iv.  872 ;  attempts  to  kill  the 
infant  Jesus,  ii.  85  sq.  144—56  ;  gives 
a  cruel  order  when  dying,  147  ;  no- 
happy  fortunes  of  his  sons,  810 ;  iiL 
97  ;  how  they  behaved  in  their  quarrel 
with  their  relations,  iv.  626. 

of  Athens,  his  son  was  dull  of  in- 


tellect,  iii.  312;  how  he  tried  to  teach 
him  the  alphabet,  151 ;  ix.  856 ;  x.  232. 

Hierome  {S.)  his  doctrine  about  identity 
of  bishop  and  presbyter,  v.  70  sqq.  and 
about  bishops  alone  confirming,  124; 
his  alleged  testimony  to  purgatory,  vi 
197  ;  his  scruple  about  reading  Cicero, 
ix.  274. 

High-priest,  his  ornaments  allegorised  by 
S.  Hierome,  i.  cxim. 

Hilarion  (S.)  was  of  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, iv.  291 ;  subdued  his  body  by 
fasting,  ii  486. 
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BUory   (S.)  prayed    that  hit  daughter 

might  die  Boon,  iil  340. 
EUi  (colonel  Moses)  engaged  in  a  law. 

suit  with  lord  Conway  and  bp.  Taylor, 

HippasMs,  see  JppaUus. 
Hippocrates    confessed    his    error    con- 
cerning  the  sutures  of  the  head,  iv. 
508. 
Hippoer^ne,  dogs  at ;  those  who  look  to 
false  sources  of  comfort  compared  to 
them,  viii.  100. 
Htppomachus,  his   answer  to  those  who 
thought  a  tall  man  fit  to  be  a  champion 
in  the  games,  iii.  201. 
Habbe*,  his  doctrine  of  necessity  refuted 

by  Bramhall,  viii.  418. 
HoUdays,  see  Festivals, 
Sdhiess  of  doctrine,  one  of  Bel]armine*8 

notes  of  the  church,  vi.  376. 
-^— —  of  life,  absolutely  needful,  ii. 
859  sq.  iv.  400 ;  vii.  77 ;  viii.  500 
sqq.  especially  in  christian  ministers, 
503  sqq.  tends  to  preserve  life  and 
health,  ii.  528  ;  the  best  means  for  ar- 
riving at  truth,  viiL  379  sqq.  instru- 
ments and  rules  for,  vol.  iii.  see  title- 
page  ;  prayer  for,  iL  327 ;  *  Via  pacis,' 
m  short  method  of  peace  and  holiness 
(being  part  of  the  Golden  Grove)  vii. 
618. 
Hoiy  dying,  rules  and  exercises  of,  iiL 
265  sq.  See  Death.  Treatise  on,  when 
published,  L  xxxviiL  ;  remarks  on  it, 
cxjrjtix. 
— -  Ghost,  sin  against,  or  word  against, 
iL  357 ;  iv.  546 ;  in  what  sense  unpar- 
donable, viL  404  sqq.  image  of,  see 
Image;  procession  of,  see  Filhque.  See 
Spirit, 

living,  rules  and  exercises  of,  iii.  7 

sqq.  instruments  of,  9,  16,  22  ;  treatise 
on,  when  published,  L  xxxviii,  re- 
marks on  it,  cxxxv. 

places,  religion  of,  ii.  314  sq.  what 

makes  them  holy,  315 ;  there  were  such 
among  the  Jews,  317,  and  christians, 
318  sq.  angels  are  there,  321  ;  it  is  a 
fitting  thing  to  adorn  them,  323  ;  best 
method  of  reverence  is  by  holy  actions, 
326 ;  (see  the  same  topics  bandied  in  the 
tract  '  On  the  reverence  due  to  the 
altar,'  v.  320  sqq.)  the  specially  holy 
place  is  the  altar,  v.  328  sqq. 
—  Spirit,  see  iS^trt^. 
Homer,  alleged  testimony  of,  concerning 

the  seventh  day,  ix.  454. 
Homo  homini  deus,  iv.  315;    arguments 

ad  hominem,  ix.  95. 
HomousioSf  see  b^iooiftrios. 
Honey  and  milk  given  in  the  first  age  to 
newly  baptized  children,  v.  545  ;  ho- 
neycomb that  opened  the  eyes  of  Jona- 


than,  a  type  of  the  holy  eucharist, 

viii.  62. 
Honour,  law  of,  as  commonly  understood, 

is  vain  and  absurd,  ii  450  sq. 
Hope,  a  christian  grace,  iii.  145;   how 

differs  from  faith,  150  ;  acts,  measures, 

and  means  of,  ibid.  sqq.  430  ;  degrees 

of,  ii.  550  ;  prayer  for,  ill  221 ;  an  act 

of  hope,  viii.  688. 
Horaiius  defeated  the  three  Curiatii,  viii. 

81  ;  X.  140,  83. 
Horse,  see  Clamour, 
Hortensius,  see  Cases  of  Conscience, 
Hosius,  bp.  of  Corduba,  loved  and  trotted 

by  Constantine,  v.  399. 
House  of  feasting,  iv.  180- 
Housel,r.  154;  vi.  161. 
Huisher  or  usher,  ii.  527  ;  it.  542. 
Human  commands  taught  for  doctrines 

by  church  of  Rome,  vi  495. 
laws,  see  Laws  of  man. 


Humility,  arguments  for,  iii.  68 ;  its  acts 
or  offices,  70,  and  sic^ns,  iL  630 — 6; 
iiL  78  ;  how  to  be  obtained,  74 ;  taught 
only  in  Christ's  religion,  68 ;  He  gave 
example  of  it,  in  washing  the  disciples' 
feet,  iL  628 ;  is  the  way  to  honour,  527; 
prepares  us  to  understand  the  secrets  of 
the  gospel,  ix.  75  ;  protects  other  vir- 
tues, iv.  517  ;  must  not  lead  us  to  mis- 
represent ourselves,  X.  114;  an  act  of 
humility,  iiL  113  ;  humility  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  i.  Ixxxviii, 

Hungarian  army  destroyed  at  the  prayer 
of  Mahometans,  iv.  627. 

Hunger  the  proper  measure  of  eating,  iv. 
197  ;  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness,  what  it  is,  and  the  bless- 
ing attached  to  it,  ii.  400. 

Huniades  would  be  carried  to  chureh 
to  receive  the  holy  eucharist,  iii, 
423. 

Husband  and  wife  the  best  friends,  L  90 
sq.  husband's  power  and  duty,  iv.  219 
sqq.  prayer  of  wife  for,  iiL  32. 

Hymns,  use  of  in  primitive  church,  t.  292 
sqq. — Hymns  for  advent,  viL  649  sq. 
annunciation,  659  ;  Christmas  day,  650 
sq.  epiphany,  653;  purification,  658; 
good  friday,  ibid,  easter-day,  ascen- 
sion, and  Whitsunday,  660.— S.  John's 
day,  652,  holy  innocents,  653,  conver- 
sion of  S.  Paul,  657.  —  Penitential 
hymns,  661  ;  prayer  for  charity,  662. 
— Meditation  on  death,  654,  judgment, 
655,  heaven,  656,  and  hell,  ibid.— Re- 
marks  on  them,  i.  cexliv, 

Hyperdulia,  see  Dulia,  ' 

Hypostases,  three  in  the  holy  Trinity, 
V.  401. 


/  for  *  aye,'  v.  826  ;  viii.  279. 
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Ix#l^  tbe  word  how  med  n  the  prinudve 
charch,  n.  2^. 

JUiti,  tar  priTsie  pcnon,  ix.  52  cC  pooiai. 

Irfife  wordf  mast  be  aecoontcd  ior,  ir.  36, 
279,  86,  95,  631 ;  xiL  40flL 

IdlntM,  erib  of,  m,  10. 

JMatry  was  in  the  ages  after  the  iood  am 
nopardonable  sin,  ir.  545 ;  It  u  ido- 
latry to  worship  iosages,  wL  969  sq.  628 
sqq.  iz.  429 — 53 ;  or  the  cross,  vi  270 ; 
or  the  host,  271. 

Igmatims  (S.)  his  speech  when  approach- 
ing  martjnlom,  ii.  634  ;  ir.  443 ;  whe- 
ther a  witness  for  transobOantiation, 
▼L  141 ;  his  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
Til  32a 

ignaramee,  first  natural  frait  of  sin,  it. 
248;  a  cause  of  error  in  conscience,  iz. 
127  ;  how  it  aibcts  the  moralitj  of  ac- 
tions, z.  616 ;  in  what  cases  it  is  inno- 
cent, 618 ;  what  is  a  probable  igno- 
rance, 621 ;  it  does  always  excuse  the 
fact,  or  diminish  its  malignity,  or  change 
the  kind  and  nature  ni  the  sin,  625 ; 
is  either  1)  involnntary  and  inrincible, 
ibid,  or  2)  concomitant,  629,  or  3)  Tin- 
dble  and  voluntary,  680 ;  this  last,  a 
proof  of  the  wickedness  of  our  hearts, 
IV.  420 — 5  ;  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
God  excuses  no  man,  z.  29 ;  how  long 
childish  ignorance  will  excuse,  626 ; 
case  of  ignorance  caused  by  another's 
fraud,  636;  aflfected  ignorance,  vii. 
629 ;  ignorant  persons  how  to  act  when 
their  teachers  are  divided  in  opinion, 
ix.  201. 

JUuminatite,  purgative,  and  unitive  ways 
of  religion,  L  126,  cccxviL  iL  96,  137, 
41 ;  ix.  275. 

JloMuanus,  his  despair,  iv.  569. 

Image,  whether  all  images  were  forbid- 
den in  the  second  commandment,  ii. 

419  (cf.  vi.  620  sq.  i.  ecxiv,  xzxiiL) 
how   far  this   concerns   christians,  ii. 

420  ;  whether  we  may  make  an  image 
of  God,  ix.  420,  of  Christ,  423,  or  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  424 ;  man  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  iv.  560. — Image 
worship  forbidden  to  Jews,  ix.  429,  and 
not  lawful  to  christians,  430 — 45,  se- 
cond commandment  being  not  positive 
merely  but  moral,  430 — 53  ;  it  is  one 
of  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  vi. 
174,  213—7,  489  sqq.  606  sqq.  sUte- 
ments  of  the  fathers  concerning  it,  214, 
sq.  607  sqq.  council  of  £liberis,  215, 
612;  ix.  446;  of  Nice  (second)  vL 
614,  and  of  Francfort,  ibid.  fqq.  coun- 
ter-statements considered,  621 ;  history 
of  image- worship,  214,  624  sqq.  se- 
veral arguments  against  it,  625— -33 ; 
whether  it  is  idolatry,  269  sq.  general 
practice  and  judgment  of  the  church 


it,fi.42l;  Wwteliipsli 
anae^  r.  561 ;  making  imagaa  tm  «». 
ship,  condemned,  x.  587. 

iwtUmiim  of  Chiiai,  cxhortHioB  to,  i.  a 
sq.  modvcB  to,  46  aq^  method  «(  48  i^ 
how  far  piactkmhle,  iz.  488  aq. 

Immmeuimli  eoaception,  a  dwpted  tnfi- 
tioii  in  the  choich  of  Rone,  vi.  43S ; 
viL  19 ;  hut  ready  to  be  stamped  sa 
needful,  vi  187  ;  miraclra  alleged  m 
both  aides,  v.  505  ;  vL  463;  not  kept 
by  the  rhrislians  in  Ethiopia,  tu.  53L 

Iwmernm  (trine)  the  right  fioim  of  bap- 
tism, X.  362, 8  sqq. 

JmmtrtmKtf  of  the  soal,  a  doctriae  Mt 
unknown  to  the  ancient%  viiL  544. 

/aipatiraor  a  temptation  belonging  to  sick* 
ness,  iiL  310;  lemedies  against,  by 
way  of  cottsidcrBtiony  314,  and  of  CB- 
errise,  320. 

/■^peaifsaeir,  final,  the  consommatiott  of 
all  sin,  viL  159,  and  a  detente  and 
unpardonable  state,  iv.  546;  (bnt  cC  v& 
408—16.) 

Imperale  acts  defined,  iz.  522  ;  impeimfee 
acts  of  one  virtue  must  not  eontndiet 
elicit  acts  of  another,  ibid. 

Imperimm  defined,  viiL  854;  z.  25Z 

Imtp9$iimm  of  hands,  see  Hmmdt» 

latpoiimrei  of  a  religions  aeet,  an  ezeam 
lor  the  prejudices  of  their  opponent^ 
V.  505. 

Imipttdemct  sometimes  prodnoed  bj  bad 
conscience,  ix.  24. 

Imprntartt  meaning  of,  viL  525. 

/iMuJrrrreary  hinders  the  success  of  prayer, 
iv.  6^ 

InauditMm  verbum,  curious  history  of  the 
expression,  viiL  356. 

Incamatum  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
considerations  upon,  iL  52L 

lueettf  fifteen  years'  penance  for,  viiL 
179:  what  unions  are  incestuous,  ix. 
370—404. 

Inclination  to  evil,  whether  properly  sin, 
viL  573  sqq. 

Inamsideratum  keeps  up  our  ig^rance, 
and  so  our  wickedness,  iv.  423. 

Indecency  to  be  avoided,  iii.  82. 

Imiitm  king  snd  his  one  dutiful  son,  story 
of,  z.  468. 

Indiffertncy  prevents  success  of  prayer, 
ir.  63 ;  indifferency  of  religion,  not 
Taylor's  doctrine,  v.  346  sqq. 

Indifferent,  whether  any  actions  are  so,  z. 
556  ;  in  things  indifferent  we  should  so 
act  as  not  to  offend,  iL  576 ;  limiu  of 
this  rule,  577  sqq. 

Indulgences,  account  of,  vL  235  sqq.  ori- 
gin of,  650;  a  new  and  hurtful  doe- 
trine,  188  sqq.  235  sqq.  535  sqq.  first 
occasion  of  the  Reformation,  188. 

IilfaUibilUtf  not  in  tradition,  v.  428,  or 
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•  councils,  442,  or  the  pope,  462,  or 
fathers,  463;  not  requisite  for  cer- 
tainty, vi.  312. 

MrfomU  djring  anhaptized,  case  of,  vi. 
483 ;  viL  252,  544 ;  notion  of  a  third 
place  for,  hetween  heaven  and  hell, 
263,  317, 544 ;  Pelagian  doctrine  here- 
in, 317;  whether  they  have  faith,  y. 
£55,  or  may  be  admitted  to  holy  com- 
munion, viii.  %% ;  baptism  of,  see 
Baipium, 

Ji^bmUff,  state  of,  Tii.  341 ;  remedy  of, 
first,  342,  and  second,  356;  whether 
Rom.  Til.  15  sqq.  refers  to  it,  345  ; 
what  are  properly  sins  of  infirmity,  and 
how  £sr  they  can  consist  with  the  re- 
generate state,  372;  are  too  readily 
thought  excusable,  u.  203  sqq.  iv. 
S51--5. 

Itffused  habits,  see  HabiU, 

IniqmHf  of  the  heart,  see  Wickedness, 

Injuries,  how  to  be  met,  ii.  563  ;  forgive- 
ness of,  a  christian  duty,  448  ;  may  not 
be  resented  by  duels,  450 ;  whether 
they  may  by  lawsuits,  454. 

Imueents,  L  e.  persons  of  weak  intellect, 
whether  they  may  be  admitted  to  the 
holy  communion,  viii.  95. 

■  (holy)  considerations  on  death 

of,  IL  144 ;  it  shews  who  are  fit  to  be 
martyrs,  407 ;  hymn  on  day  of,  vii. 
653. 

Jmquisitive,  in  what  sense  God  is  so,  iv. 
358. 

Inquintars  bidden  to  purge  catholic  au- 
thors, VL  185,  466. 

Inseeuritff  of  the  Roman  religion,  vi. 
486. 

Instruction,  one  of  the  offices  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  311. 

Instruments  of  holy  living,  iii.  9,  16,  22 ; 
of  sin,  whether  it  is  sinful  to  make,  x. 
585. 

Intemperance  adverse  to  felicity,  iv.  186  ; 
its  pleasures  vapid  and  base,  237. 

Intension  and  intention,  viL  41 ;  cf.  iv. 
145,  54  &C. 

Intention,  rules  for,  iii.  17;  purity  of,  an 
instrument  of  holy  living,  16  ;  signs  of 
it,  19 ;  good  intention,  soul  of  good 
work,  z.  650 ;  prayer  for  it,  iii.  42  ; 
pretence  of  it,  a  temptation  to  many, 
iL  213  ;  bad  intention,  how  far  guilty, 
X.  608  sq.  or  punishable,  51 ;  intention 
of  priest  in  consecrating  the  eucharist, 
uncertain,  vL  271. 

Intercessor,  who  is  fit  to  be,  iv.  51,  70. 

Intermediate  state  of  the  soul,  statement 
of  fathers  respecting,  v.  484,  vi.  196, 
553  sqq.  ix.  199  ;  not  clearly  unfolded 
to  us,  iL  2,  but  how  far,  viii.  438, 
552 — 7  ;  conscience  shall  torment  the 
bad  there,  ix.  27  ;  not  compatible  with 


doctrine  of  purgatory,  vi  196,  553  sqq. 
Jesus  descended  into  it,  il  716  sq. 
Internal  actions  and  external,  their  union 

and  difference,  x.  603,  5  sq. 
Interpretation  belongs  to  first  author,  vii. 
582,  or  legislator,  x.  513 ;  how  differs 
from  dispensation,  532  ; — of  laws,  hu- 
man or  divine,  see  Law  f — of  scripture, 
rules  for,  vi.  403 — 6 ;  viii.  520—6. 

Interpretative  consent  of  will,  see  Consent, 

Invocation  of  saints  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  vl  254,  489. 

Involuntary  effect  from  voluntary  cause, 
is  imputed  to  agent,  x.  611. 

Inward  acts,  whether  subject  to  human 
laws,  X.  50. 

Ippallus,  his  saying  about  envy,  viii.  414. 

Ipso  facto  condemnation,  x.  82,  or  ex- 
communication, 323. 

Ireland,  condition  of,  at  the  Restoration, 
i.  xcviiu  viii  420 ;  their  superstitions, 
vi.  175  sqq.  632  ;  ignorance  of  priests, 
224 ;  remarks  on  English  administra- 
tion of,  i.  cxv.  sermon  at  opening  of 
Irish  parliament,  viii.  333  ;  Irish  prac- 
tice of  oblations  at  baptisms,  x.  366. 

Irenaus  (S,)  declares  the  catholic  faith, 
vi.  438 ;  and  the  sufficiency  of  holy 
scripture,  388. 

Irritate  in  the  sense  of  annul,  x.  47. 

Isaac  sware  to  Abimelech,  fasting,  viii. 
154;  instituted  evening  prayer  in  his 
family,  ix.  583. 

Ischyras,  his  ordination  void,  not  being 
by  a  bishop,  v.  113. 

Israelites  drinking  of  the  rock  in  the  wil- 
derness, compared  to  christians  at  the 
holy  eucharist,  viii.  62 ;  power  of  their 
king,  X.  167. 

Issedones  honoured  their  parents  when 
^ead,  X.  468. 

Issue  of  blood,  woman  cured  of,  ii.  335  ; 
statue  of  her,  ibid. 

Italian  law,  forbidding  younger  brothers 
tomarrv,  ix.  247; — slave,  horrible  story 
of,  iv.  428. 

Ivo,  bp.  of  Chartres,  his  interview  with  a 
woman  who  would  bum  paradise  and 
quench  the  flames  of  hell,  ii.  545  ;  iv. 
477. 


/.  S,  (or  S,  W,)  i  e.  John  Serjeant,  ac« 

count  of,  vi    285  ;    his   controversies 

with  Taylor  and  Hammond,  i.  Ixxii,  vi. 

285,  9  sqq. 
Jacob  said  to  have  kept  a  festival  to  Ood, 

a  memorial  of  the  creation,  ix.  456. 
Jacobites  said  to  have  made  images  of  the 

three  Persons  in  the  holy  Trinity,  vi 

218. 
James  {S.)  first  bp.  of  Jerusalem,  v.  50  % 

not  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  21 ;  why 
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called  an  apostle,  ibid,  in  hit  epiatle 
Mts  forth  the  folly  of  consulting  astro- 
logers, iii.  273  ;  his  doctrine  concern- 
ing faith  and  works,  how  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  S.  Paul's,  viii.  284. 

James  (5.)  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his 
brother,  desiring  to  call  fire  from  hea- 
ven, viii.  457. 

—  the  fourth,  king  of  Scotland,  ob- 
tained an  epitaph  fbr  wanting  a  tomb, 
iiL  452. 

Jamnenuit  idols  of,  iii  381  ;  iv.  459 ;  viL 
224. 

Jtaloutt  in  what  sense  God  is  so,  iv.  358. 

Jtane$ {^enry)  his  controversy  with  Tay- 
lor, i.  Ux.  sq.  vii.  571  sqq. 

Jtkovah  and  Jesus,  the  words  how  related, 
iL  104  ;  cf.  i.  cxxxiL 

Jephtha  might  have  obtained  release  from 
his  vow,  say  the  Jewish  doctors,  x.  259. 

Jtricho  made  by  Gregory  a  symbol  of  the 
moon,  and  of  our  mortal  nature,  i. 
exiiii, 

Jerome  t  see  Jlierome, 

Jerusalem,  bishops  of,  at  first  were  cir- 
cumcised, vi.  659  ;  church  of,  the  mo- 
ther church,  457  ;  council  of,  who  voted 
at,  V.  178  sq.  creed  of,  quoted,  vil  67. 

Jesting  (foolish)  one  of  the  sins  of  the 
tongue,  iv.  288  sqq. 

JesuitSt  their  fourth  vow,  v.  460 ;  gun- 
powder treason  devised  by  Jesuits,  viii. 
457,  60  :  they  declare  it  lawful  to  de- 
pose and  kill  heretical  kings,  460 — 84. 

Jesus  Christ,  history  of,  with  considera- 
tions and  prayers  upon  the  several 
events  of  his  life;  his  conception,  ii. 
49,  ix.  72 ;  why  took  our  nature  upon 
him,  viii.  341  ;  why  born  of  a  woman 
betrotlied,  ii.  53  ;  ancient  opinion  con- 
cerning his  mother's  and  grandmother's 
marriage,  ix.  191  ;  his  bearing  in  the 
womb,  ii.  56  ;  birth,  and  accidents 
about  the  same,  63  ;  universal  peace 
at  the  time,  82  ;  the  birth  how  repre- 
sented in  emblem,  x.  408  ;  epiphany, 
and  adoration  by  the  magi,  iL  86,  91  ; 
meaning  of  their  gifts,  86,  96  ;  circum- 
cision, 97  ;  presentation  in  the  temple, 
125;  flight  into  Egypt,  14t;  his  in- 
fancy sanctifies  infants,  266  ;  early 
years,  and  disputation  with  the  doctors, 
157,  viii.  5  ;  employment  in  youth,  vii. 
602  ;  baptism,  fasting,  and  temptation, 
ii.  189;  baptized  though  needing  no 
repentance,  v.  5*1,  619  ;  prayer  at  bap- 
tisin,  ii.  277  .  the  waters  said  to  have 
been  endued  with  healing  virtue,  191  ; 
first  manifestation,  285  ;  first  journey 
to  Jerusalem  to  the  passover,  after  it, 
307  ;  events  till  second  passover,  328  ; 
conversation  with  woman  of  Samaria, 
337  ;  first  preaching,  344  ;  sermon  on 


the  moun^  391  ;  miracles,  491 ;  al- 
leged  tradition  that  he  preached  bat 
one  year,  ix.  621  ;  second  year  of 
preaching,  ii.  607 ;  third  year  <tf 
preaching,  556 ;  accidents  from  death 
of  Lazarus  to  death  and  burial  of  Jesus, 
599  ;  considerations  on  the  washing 
the  di.«ciples*  feet,  628 ;  vespers  of  pas- 
sion, 659  ;  scourging,  669  ;  cmcifiuon, 
701  ;  its  peculiar  painfulness,  iiL  311 ; 
resurrection  and  ascension,  iL  711. 

His  character  why  shewn  us,  iL  38 1 
his  example,  ix.  488  ;  exhortation  to  us 
to  follow  it,  ii.  38  sqq.  came  in  humble 
condition,  with  fulness  of  spirit,  z.  265 ; 
said  to  have  never  laughed  but  often 
wept,  ii.  396 ;  commanded  children  to 
be  brought  to  him,  and  blessed  them, 
V.  541  ;  had  particular  friendships,  L 
80 ;  suflTers  in  bis  servants,  iv.  436 ; 
his  commands,  promises,  and  rewards, 
peculiar  nature  of,  437  ;  whether  his 
commands  can  he  kept,  viL  25, 

Jews  J  their  prayers,  i  v.  343 ;  used  set  forms 
of  prayer,  v.  287  ;  would  not  help  to 
build  temple  of  Belus,  x.  176  ;  the  pri- 
mitive church  yielded  to  their  preju- 
dices in  some  respects,  404  ;  their 
glosses  on  the  ten  commandments,  not 
to  be  the  limit  of  our  practice,  ix. 
408  ;  as  e.  g.  concerning  the  sabbath, 
X.  382 :  their  blindness  in  still  rejecting 
Christ,  ix.  175. 

John  (S.)  the  evangelist,  his  recreations, 
iiL  14 ;  iv.  518 ;  hymn  for  festival  of, 
viL  652. 

the  baptist,  his  life  and  preach- 


ing, iL  163  sqq.  baptizes  Jesus,  189 — 
95  ;  his  testimony  to  Jesus,  285,  308 ; 
his  death,  309. 

Mark,    traditions    respecting    his 

house,  ii.  318. 

the  almoner,  built  his  own  sepul- 
chre, ii.  225. 

-  king  of  England,  threw  the  clergy 
from  his  protection,  v.  10. 

Jones  (William  Todd,  esq.)  a  descendant 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  i.  x.  cxxii.  ccci. 

Joseph,  husband  of  the  virgin  Mary,  liis 
character  and  conduct,  iL  61  ;  whether 
married  more  than  ouce,  ix.  191. 

of  Carreras,  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Journey,  prayer  before,  iiL  229 ;  viiL  671. 

Joy,  no  true  joy  can  be  evil,  iv.  136. 

Juan  of  Messina,  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Judas  Iscariot,  his  miserable  end,  ix.  21. 

Jude  {S.)  had  grandchildren,  L  cclxxxv. 

Judge,  duty  of,  iii.  125  ;  he  is  a  speak- 
ing law,  X.  81  ;  whether  a  judge  must 
go  by  witnesses  whom  he  knows  to  be 
false,  or  by  his  conscience,  ix.  103 — 20; 
how  the  judges  in  ancient  Rome  gave 
their  decree,  151. 
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Jmdgmg;  not  judging,  a  part  of  chrittian 
chanty,  il  462. 

JmJgwtemi,  day  of,  a  day  of  recompense, 
TiiL  S69  I  persons  who  shall  be  judged, 
hr.  9;  the  place,  and  the  judge,  15 
•qq.  the  accusers ;  Christ,  27,  our  con- 
science, SO,  and  the  devils,  31 ;  the  sen- 
tence, 88  sqq.  time  of  it,  in  what  sense 
unknown  to  Christ,  z.  128 ;  meditation 
on,  tIL  656. — See  Jdvent. 

Jmdgmenis,  divine,  causes  and  manner  of, 
ii.  684 ;  cautions  for  interpreting,  686 
sqq.  mercy  of,  see  Mercy. 

Jmdiemi  law  of  Moses  is  abrogated,  ix. 
862. 

ImHeimm  distinguished  from  '  jurisdictio,' 
Z.274. 

Jmdith,  Jacques  Clement  compared  to, 
▼ill  467. 

JsiuM,  his  sad  apostasy,  ii.  364 1  his  acts 
against  Christianity,  v.  13. 

Jmiius  Cvsar  would  taste  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  his  medicine,  iii.  319 ;  destroyed 
a  town  which  fortified  itself  contrary  to 
compact,  3L  629;  his  cruelty  to  Do- 
mitius,  iiL  337. 

/mw,  her  sacrifices  were  without  gall,  iv. 
223  ;  a  Juno  and  a  genius  assigned  to 
each  person,  271. 

Jufittr  forbears  to  strike  Juno,  iv.  223 ; 
Jupiter  in  the  sands,  his  oracles  doubt- 
ful in  sense,  Tiii  623 :  priests  of  Ju- 
piter might  not  swear,  ii.  427. 

Jwri§<UctUm  defined,  z.  266 ;  distinguished 
from  'judicium,'  274;  possessed  by 
Jewish  high-priest,  269 ;  superiority 
of,  given  to  apostles,  v.  32 ;  and  to  bi- 
shops, 128 ;  over  many  parishes,  176. 

Jut  naturae,  iz.  279  sq. — regium,  z. 
180. 

Jmttio  distinguished  from  'mandatum,' 
z.  674. 

JutHett  christian,  iii.  116 ;  its  parts ;  obe- 
dience, 116,  provision,  123,  negotia- 
tion, 130,  restitution,  133  ;  practice  of 
in  sickness,  896 ;  is  never  against  cha- 
rity, z.  67.— Divine  justice,  how  it  can 
exact  a  law  impossible,  vii.  32  ;  vindi- 
cation of,  in  imputation  of  Adam's  sin, 
498. 

Jutt^eation  is  through  Christ,  vii.  661 ; 
by  faith,  and  by  works,  viii.  284—302. 

JuMtin  Martyr,  his  testimony  against  tran- 
substantiation,  vL  66  sq.  146,  682  sqq. 
his  doctrine  concerning  original  sin, 
vii.  313.  21. 

Juxon  (abp.)  presents  Taylor  to  rectory  of 
Uphingham,  L  xi*. 

MurCo,  or  CrqftineUt  q.  v. 
Kordjcpifutt  vii.  660  sqq. 
Katharine  (S,)  sucked  the  poisoned  wound 
of  one  who  had  injured  her,  iii.  198. 


Kennedy  (sir  Richard)  recommended  by 
Taylor  to  abp.  Sheldon,  i.  cxix. 

Keys,  power  of,  given  by  Christ  to  Hit 
church,  V.  17,  to  be  exercised  through 
the  ministry,  L  12 ;  relates  only  to  pub- 
lic discipline,  vL  617  ;  how  differs  from 
proper  jurisdiction,  z.  272;  its  first 
act,  baptism,  vl  614;  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity require  auricular  confession^ 
ibid.  sqq.  ezpounded  of  many  thinga 
by  church  of  Rome,  v.  420,  61— See 
Absolution, 

ITi^  nor  kin,  iz.  431. 

Kilultagh,  a  territory  in  Ireland  in  which 
Taylor  resided,  i.  Ixxix. 

King,  duty  of,  as  lawgiver,  iii.  128,  as 
judge,  126 ;  power  gathered  up  into 
the  king  as  light  into  the  sun,  z.  292  ; 
subjects  should  obey  the  king,  viii. 
343 — 64,  and  never  rebel,  z.  186 ;  thia 
the  doctrine  of  holy  scripture,  186,  and 
the  practice  of  the  church,  189  ;  what 
remedy  if  he  rule  ill,  196  sqq.  curioui 
device  of  the  Jews  to  ezpress  his  abso- 
lute power,  162;  clasp  or  mantle  on 
shoulder  of  king,  ii.  121 ;  iv.  602 ; 
viiL  863 ;  z.  17,  306 ;  this  power  is  of 
government,  not  of  possession,  164;  he 
must  govern  according  to  God's  law, 
176  sq.  whether  he  is  above  the  civil 
law,  171,9  sqq.  296  sq.  he  is  not  above 
his  own  oath,  178;  whether  he  may 
aliene  his  rights,  170,  or  be  more  se- 
vere or  more  gentle  than  the  law,  614 ; 
whether  he  is  to  be  reckoned  a  private 
person  when  proceeding  according  to 
methods  of  law,  137  ;  is  supreme  over 
persons  and  in  causes  ecclesiastical, 
200 ;  but  must  rule  them  by  help  of 
persons  ecclesiastical,  269 ;  hath  power 
of  coercion,  223,  and  jurisdiction  even 
in  cases  internal  and  apiritual,  249 ; 
whether  king  or  bishop  is  to  be  obeyed 
if  they  oppose,  239;  on  which  side 
presumption  lies,  247  ;  is  entrusted 
with  care  of  church,  213  ;  is  to  convene 
and  dissolve  synods,  264 ;  shall  have  to 
account  for  souls,  216 ;  may  not  be  ez- 
communicated,  v.  161,  z.  '311,  or  re- 
jected from  the  Lord's  table,  viii.  201, 
or  reproved  publicly,  z.  306  ;  whether 
may  be  put  imder  penance,  805  ; 
church  of  Rome  claims  to  be  above 
kings,  263 ;  and  holds  that  they  mav 
be  deposed  or  killed,  vi.  279  sqq.  viii. 
461 — 7,  76—84  ;  prayer  to  be  used  by 
kings,  &C.  iiL  141 ;  and  in  behalf  of 
kings,  82 ;  kings  and  priests  called 
gods,  V.  14 ;  king's  evil,  touching  for, 
ii  631. — See  Supreme  power. 

Kingdom  of  Christ,  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
iv.  143  ;  we  are  admitted  to  it  in  bap- 
tism, ii.  238 ;  kingdom  of  God,  and  of 
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grace,  !▼.  14S  sq.  kingdom  of  heaven, 
promised  to  the  poor  in  tpirit,  ii.  392. 

Kisses  of  the  Lord's  mouth,  an  expression 
for  a  gentle  death,  iiL  SS2 ;  vilL  421, 
534. 

Kneeling,  the  right  posture  at  holy  com- 
munion, viiL  224. 

tmnhs  cum  dd.  v.  295. 

Kplfia  and  mvrdjcpi/jM,  vii  552. 

Kyspenningj  his  doctrine  concerning  a  late 
repentance,  vii.  12. 


Laberhu  thought  poTerty  a  Tice,  il  394. 

Laeedssmonian  painted  a  fly  on  his  shield, 
viiL  99 :  LacedBmonians  jealous  of  a 
popular  citizen,  iv.  91. 

Xtfcliiia  sanctitatis,  righteousness  of  pha- 
risees  so  called,  viii.  258. 

Laetantius,  his  testimony  against  image- 
worship,  tL  174. 

L^vina  fell  into  licentiousness,  it.  527. 

IfOity  hostile  to  clergy,  v.  9 ;  might  not 
vote  in  councils,  171 ;  bound  to  obey 
the  bishop,  131,  who  is  their  judge  in 
spiritual  causes,  135 ;  have  right  to  the 
cup  in  communion,  vi.  208  sqq.  593 
•qq. 

Lameek  said  to  have  killed  Cain,  ix. 
183. 

Lamina  aurea,  worn  by  S.  John,  L  37. 

Lamp  sepulchral,  see  Lieetus. 

Lamprey,  Greek  proverb  about  striking, 
viiL  123. 

Landisdale,  or  Langsdale,  Phoebe,  married 
to  Jeremy  Taylor,  i.  xxiiu  his  letter  to 
her  brother,  zxv. 

Lane  (sir  G.)  bp.  Taylor's  letter  to,  i.  cii. 

Language,  see  Tongue. — of  prayers,  see 
Prayer,  and  Unknown, 

Lantislaus  killed  with  a  poisoned  hand- 
kerchief, X.  491. 

Laodiceans,  their  city  swallowed  up,  ix. 
101. 

Lateran  council  did  not  determine  article 
of  transubstantiation,  vi.  577. 

Latria,  see  Dulia, 

Za«^(abp.)  patronizes  Taylor,  i  xvi,  sqq. 
recommends  him  for  a  fellowship  at 
All- Souls,  xvH.  ccliiL  his  intercourse 
with  Davenport,  xxi.  cciv.  Taylor's  ser- 
mon on  gunpowder  treason  dedicated 
to  him,  viiL  453. 

Law,  all  founded  on  law  of  nature,  ix. 
307  ;  is  to  be  understood  by  sense  ra- 
ther than  words,  viiL  256  ;  end  and  in- 
temion  of  a  law  is  under  the  command- 
ment, as  much  as  the  act  commanded, 
X.  657  ;  law  dubious  in  sense,  how  to 
be  expounded,  ix.  548  ;  whether  a  law 
extends  to  all  cases  having  same  or  like 
reason,  x.  527  ;  laws  should  be  few,  ix. 
510  ;  axe   made  for  wise  men,  how, 


811  ;  obligation  of  law  does  not  de> 

f>end  on  people's  acceptance,  z.  540 ; 
aw  a  mute  judge,  81 ;  king  above  lav, 
171 ;  ancient  custom  of  kings  swearing 
to  govern  by  law,  178  ;  whether  a  king 
may  be  neither  more  nor  less  strict  thsa 
the  law,  514. 

Law  of  God,  how  differs  from  laws  of 
men,  x.  27  ;  when  oppoaed  to  man'k 
command,  what  to  be  done,  viii  347 ; 
pope  claims  right  to  dispense  with  il, 
vL  276. 

of  Christ,  supersedes  law  of  Moici^ 

ix.  350  ;  whether  any  part  of  k  entirely 
new,  405  ;  touches  all  states  of  men 
and  things,  474,  and  extends  beyoiul 
the  wotSb  of  the  commandment  to 
what  is  symbolical  or  alike,  505,  orlbU 
lows  from  the  act  forbiddien,  511;  or 
leads  to  it,  526 ;  has  a  spiritual  signi. 
fication,  515 ;  cannot  oe  dispenied 
with  by  human  power,  558 ;  is  foUy 
contained  in  holy  scripture,  598 ;  is  to 
be  interpreted  to  sense  of  a  present  obe- 
dience, according  to  subject  matter, 
658  ;  does  not  always  apply  to  whde 
church,  681  ;  not  sufficiently  intetw 
preted  by  custom,  692. 

of  man,  binds  the  conactenoe,  bat 

with  what  limitation,  z.  8 — 62;  see 
Table  of  Contents,  and  Conseienet ;  can 
make  particulars  to  become  law  of  God, 
8 ;  may  be  changed  so  as  to  change 
the  obligation  of  conscience,  1)  bf 
equity,  501  ;  2)  by  judicial  interpre- 
tation, 513  ;  3)  by  contrary  or  ceasing 
reason,  517;  but  how,  when  it  ceases 
in  a  particular  case,  521  ;  and  then, 
may  wc  disobey  without  leave,  521; 
whether  law  extends  to  like  cases,  527 ; 
4)  by  dispensation,  532;  5)  by  com- 
mutation, 535  ;  6)  by  contrary  custom, 
537;  7)  by  abrogation,  542.  —  How 
estimate  sin  of  disobedience  to  human 
law,  1 1  ;  whether  it  can  forbid  inward 
acts,  50. — See  Law,  and  Law  qf  Gei, 
above. 

of  Moses,  contained  six  hundred  and 

thirteen  precepts,  L  116;  ix.  496; 
how  differs  from  gospel,  viiL  251 ;  whe- 
ther ceased  to  bind  when  Christ's  law 
came,  ix.  350  ;  ceremonial  law  is  void, 
355  ;  and  judicial,  362  ;  moral  lawi»t 
a  perfect  digest  of  law  of  nature,  404. 

of  nature,  see  Nature, 

of  the  Spirit,  the  gospel  so  called^ 

iL  41 1. 

of  works,  see  Covenant  of  works. 

(canon)  see  Canon. 

(civil)  its  imperfections   how  flp> 

plied,  ix.  318;  may  diminish  ione- 
thing  from  law  of  nature,  31,  bat 
when  opposed  to  it  must  y'le^tli'. 
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ease  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  op- 
posed, X.  244. 

£aw^ntiU,  whether  compatible  with  pre- 
cept of  forgiveness,  ii.  454  ;  viii  J41 ; 
■hould  not  be  raised  on  slight  causes, 
ii.  454,  X.  142,  or  for  revenge,  ii.  456, 
or  carried  on  vexatiously,  x.  144. 

lawful,  what  is  lawful  is  not  always  pru- 
dent, iL  114  ;  vii.  483  ;  viii.  260. 

£aiM,  domestic,  &c.  see  Domestic,  EccU' 
tkuHcal,  Penal,  Tribute, 

JLawgiver,  see  Legislator, 

Lawyere  when  to  be  preferred  to  divines, 
ix.  209. 

JBay  baptism,  see  Baptism,  Lay-compul- 
aory,  cannot  be  given  to  the  church,  v. 
147 ;  lay-elders  never  heard  of  in  the 
church,  220. 

Learning  makes  noble,  L  16  ;  use  of  hu- 
man learning  towards  understanding  the 
scriptures,  viii.  380;  how  to  become 
learned,  ii.  475. 

Letut  in  kingdom  of  heaven,  explained, 
vii.  93. 

Leavened  bread  forbidden  to  gentile 
priests,  i.  4. 

Legends,  false,  wide  acceptance  of,  v.  507. 

Legion,  meaning  of,  i.  ecxiv. 

Legislator  may  dispense  in  his  own  laws, 
z.  532. 

Legitimum  and  'licitum'  distinguished, 
X.478. 

Lent  fast,  whether  warranted  to  us  from 
Christ,  X.  340  ;  whether  an  apostolical 
tradition,  343 — 54  ;  rules  of  church  of 
Rome  respecting,  383  ;  story  of  shep- 
herd, uneasy  at  having  broken  the  Lent 
fast,  ix.  695  ;  form  of  confession  for, 
iiL  229. 

Leo  the  tenth  declares  ecclesiastics  free 
from  secular  power,  x.  263. 

Leontius  prayed  that  his  son  might  die 
young,  X.  453. 

Lerms  (abbot  of)  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Lema  malorum,  vii.  165. 

Leslie  (bp.)  Taylor's  letter  to,  v.  255. 

Lesser  sin,  whether  may  be  advised  in 
order  to  avoid  a  greater,  ix.  238. 

Lethargy,  man  cured  of,  iv.  495. 

Letter  of  law,  not  always  binding,  x.  501. 

Letters  of 

Conway  to  Rawdon,  L  cclxxxvi.    See 

also  cclxxxvii.  xcvii. 
Duppa  to  Bayly,  i.  xlii, 
Evelyn   to  Baxter,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  i.  cclxxxiv, 

Taylor,  i.  cclxxiii.  vi. 
Jeanes  to  T.  C.  vii.  573,  7. 
Laud  to  All  Souls  College,  i.  ccliii. 
Rich  to  Taylor,  L  Ixxiii. 
Taylor  to 

Countess   of  Devonshire   (viz.   the 
*  Deufl  justificatus,')  vii  493. 


Dugdale,  i.  Itnii. 

Evelyn,  i.  xh,  to  cviu  passim. 

Graham,  i.  Ixxxviii, 

Jeanes,  vii.  581. 

Lane,  i.  cii. 

Langsdale,  i.  xxv. 

Leslie,  v.  255. 

Ormond,  i.  xciv.  v.  ix.  ci.  Hi,  vii. 

Persons   changed   or  tempted   to  a 

change    in    their    religion,    viz. 

to  a  gentlewoman  seduced  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  vi.  645. 

—  person  newly  converted  to  the 

church  of  England,  vi.  661. 

—  gentleman  tempted  to  the  com- 

munion   of    the    church    of 
Rome  (three  letters)  vi  665. 

Rich,  i.  Ixxiv. 

Sheldon,  i  xxxviii,  xlix,   Ivi,   Ixxii, 
cxix, 

Steame,  i.  Ixxxvu 

T.  C.  vii.  575. 

Warner,  i.  xliv.  vii.  541,  60. 

See  also  i.  Ixvi.  Ixxvi. 
Warner  to  Taylor,  vii.  558. 

Levantine  criminals,  drank  that  they 
might  die  insensible,  iv.  493. — princes, 
expounding  the  star  at  Christ's  birth, 
ii.  85. 

Leviathan,  saying  of  S.  Gregory  respect- 
ing, ix.  138. 

Levites  might  marry  into  tribe  of  Judah, 
i.  8 ;  their  portion,  viii  410. 

Lex  regia,  x.  180. 

Lihellatici,  vii.  399. 

Liber,  christians  said  to  worship,  vi.  137. 

Liberty,  christian,  true  nature  of,  x.  20 
sqq.  whether  infringed  by  set  forms,  v. 
305  ;  must  in  things  indifferent  be  so 
used  as  not  to'ofieud  our  brother,  ii 
576,  but  not  betrayed  to  please  peevish 
people,  577 ;  liberty  of  will  or  choice, 
see  Will. 

of  prophesying,  its  just  limits  and 


temper,  v.  365  ;  the  discourse  when 
written,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
i.  xxix.  sqq.  Ixxiii.  what  led  Taylor  to 
write  it,  v.  342  sqq.  said  by  him  to  be 
the  result  of  conversations  with  Hat- 
ton,  343,  64  ;  its  principles  vindicated, 
3,  as  not  at  variance  with  Discourse 
of  episcopacy,  4  ;  remarks  upon  it,  i 
clxxiv.  how  far  it  was  approved  by  king 
Charles,  cclxii.  or,  finally,  by  Taylor 
himself,  xxxii. 

Libyan  lion  (or  tiger)  returning  to  his 
wildness,  iv.  23,  539. 

License  of  bishop  needful  to  permit  a 
presbyter  to  officiate,  v.  152,  or  to  tra- 
vel, 160  ;  licence  for  sinning  given  for 
money  in  the  church  of  Rome,  vi 
242. 
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Licente  (don  Antonio)  lee  Catet  rf  C&H' 
science. 

Lieetus,  his  account  of  erer  baming 
lamps,  i  Uvii,  iv.  481. 

Licitum  and  '  legitimum'  distinguished, 
X.  478. 

Lie  forbidden  in  ninth  commandment,  ii. 
44d  ;  may  be  in  act  as  well  as  in  word, 
z.  128;  whether  in  any  case  lawful, 
101 ;  several  cases  considered,  103 — 
20;  whether  lawful  in  order  to  good, 
iv.  627,  or  in  jest,  631 ;  God  will  not 
be  served  by  a  lie,  v.  505 ;  ix.  94; 
doctrine  of  church  of  Rome  in  this 
matter,  vi.  273 ;  lie  is  for  slaves,  truth 
for  freemen,  iv.  529 ;  lying  how  difBen 
from  equivocation,  x.  127. 

Liftt  compared  to  water  spilt  on  the 
ground,  viii.  480 ;  shortened  by  sin,  iu 
584  sqq.  how  to  lengthen,  and  to  take 
off  objection  of  short  life,  iiL  277  ;  in- 
stances of  long  life,  818;  fathers 
have  not  power  of  life  and  death,  x. 
457. — See  Shortnest, 

— —  of  Christ,  or  Great  Exemplar,  when 
published,  i.  xxjrvti.  Taylor's  account 
of  the  work,  iL  2  sq.  84  sqq.  remarks 
upon  it,  L  exxv. 

LigurinuM,  talked  of  his  own  poem,  iv. 
285. 

Line,  contention  of  two  painters,  which 
could  draw  the  smallest,  vilL  108. 

Linus,  bp.  of  Rome,  v.  C6. 

Lion  who  would  fight  with  a  man,  x.  454. 
See  Libyan,  Persian, 

Lisbum,  or  Lisnagarvy,  Taylor*s  resi- 
dence in  Ireland,  i.  Ixxis.  sq. 

Litanies  when  instituted,  iv.  76  ;  v.  244 ; 
litanies  for  all  persons  and  things,  viL 
631. 

Literal  sense  of  scripture,  see  Scripture. 

Lithuanians  died  at  their  king's  command, 
X.  78. 

Little  sins,  see  Sins, 

Liturgy,  advanUges  of  in  general,  v.  232 ; 
best  forms  of,  made  by  princes,  ecxzx, 
better  than  ez  tetnpore  prayer,  261  ;  the 
wisest  nations  used  set  forms,  262  ;  so 
did  all  churches,  viii.  530;  gift  of 
prayer  considered,  v.  263 — 78 ;  whe- 
ther it  is  well  that  a  set  form  be  im- 
posed by  authority,  278  ;  or  is  a  liberty 
to  use  various  forms,  more  to  edifica- 
tion, 279,  and  part  of  the  church's 
liberty,  284 ;  part  of  the  church's  gift 
of  the  Spirit  is  to  appoint  prayers,  ibid. 
God  prescribed  set  forms  of  prayer, 
287  ;  the  Lord's  prayer  better  than 
those  made  by  men,  289  ;  the  apostles 
used  it,  292,  and  bade  us  use  hymns, 
ibid,  and  the  primitive  church  had  spe- 
cial officers  to  read  them  out,  296  ;  ad- 
vantages  of  a  set  form  imposed,  298 — 


805,  as  in  familifi,  wo  ia  dnndieB,  SM 
sqq.  it  were  well  if  all  ehorehea  had 
the  same,  801 ;  whether  forma  restrain 
the  Spirit,  805  aqq. — Liturgy  of  church 
of  England,  its  advantages,  288  sqq. 
history  of  itj  285  a^.  accepted  at  first 
by  the  papista  in  JSnglaod,  vL  646 ; 
vindication  of  its  several  parts,  v. 
238  sqq.— See  /V^tr.book. 

Liturgy,  Apology  for  forma  of,  v.  227  aqq. 
when  publishM,  L  xMviL  xxmiL  remariut 
upon,  elxv. 

Lhius  Drusus  said  he  had  no  holidays 
when  a  boy,  iiL  289. 

Liwmians  killed  thenaselTes  to  escape 
worse  violence,  z.  90. 

Lixard  guiding  Oontimn  to  a  hidden  trea- 
sure, viiL  121. 

Ll^d  (Griffin)  instructed  by  Taylor,  I 
xxix,  his  epitaph,  cetix. 

Logic  not  opposed  to  prudence^  ix.  180. 

\oy6^ikos  distinguished  from  ^tkikoyn, 
iv.  275. 

Lombard,  or  fair,  vi.  191. 

Long  of,  ViL  275,  421,  508. 

Long-si^ering  of  God  toward  ainncn,  iv. 
488. 

LooArtn^-glasses  at  Smymn  which  dis- 
torted the  face,  iv.  808b 

Lord^s  day,  or  Sunday,  always  observed 
in  the  church,  viiL  580 ;  whether  it 
rests  on  the  fourth  commandment  t 
and  how  differs  from  Jewish  sabbath, 
iL  481  sqq.  iiL  172 ;  vL  421 ;  rests  on 
like  authority  with  episcopacy,  v.  68; 
reckoned  by  church  of  Rome  among 
things  needful,  but  which  rest  on  tra- 
dition, vL  421  s  how  to  be  observed, 
iL  432;  iiL  173  sqq.  889;  reflections 
for,  viL  618 ;  subject  for  meditation 
therein,  615,  and  prayers,  640. 

pr»y«ri  *««  Prayer. 

supper,  administration  ot,  belongs 

to  the  office  ministerial,  i.  81 — 9,  and 
to  it  only,  ibid.  vis.  to  the  bishop,  and 
to  the  inferior  clergy  by  his  permis- 
sion, V.  152  sqq.  should  be  ministered 
as  the  apostles  taught,  x.  885  ;  whether 
valid  when  ministered  by  unholy  men, 
iv.  81 ;  consecration  attributed  in  Greek 
church  to  prayers  of  church,  ii.  196,  ix, 
182 ;  in  Roman,  to  mystic  words,  vL 
480  ;  what  kind  of  change  wrought  in 
the  elements  thereby,  575  ;  whether 
Christ  may  be  worshipped  aa*  present 
therein,  669 ;  nature  of  it  too  much 
explained  by  writers,  viiL  8 ;  ancient 
custom  of  fasting  before  Lord's  sup- 
per, iL  484 ;  viiL  221 ;  is  chief  of  re- 
ligious acts,  iL  687 ;  test  of  our  reli- 
gious condition,  iv.  837 ;  institution 
and  reception  of  it,  iL  637 ;  words  of  in- 
stitution how  to  be  understood*  ibid,  and 
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■ee  RetU  presence.  H  istory  of  the  words , 
and  adininistration  in  English  church, 
T.  246 ;  what  Christ  manifested  there- 
in, iL  640 ;  benefits  and  graces  con- 
'veyed  therein,  642 ;  iii.  219 ;  how  we 
are  to  prepare  ourselves  for  it,  214, 
iL  646  ;  whether  given  to  Judas,  648  ; 
who  may  receive  it,  649  sqq.  not  ca- 
techumens or  any  unbaptized  per- 
sons, viiL  87 ;  whether  infants  may, 
89  sq.  vi  188,  430,  or  madmen,  viiL 
95;  instructions  for  due  reception  of 
it,  iL  653  sqq.  viiL  7:  faith  needful, 
96;  and  charity,  118,  including  forgive- 
ness  of  injuries,  125;  and  repentance, 
154;  attrition  not  sufficient,  175;  see 
in  vol.  viiL  'Worthy  Communicant,' 
Table  of  Contents. — Whether  we  should 
receive  often,  iL  655 ;  iii.  220 ;  vii. 
14;  excuses  made  for  seldom  receiv- 
ing, ii.  656 ;  should  be  received  in  both 
kinds,  vL  175;  ix.  535 — 48:  whether 
under  each  kind,  Christ  whole  is  re- 
ceived, 542;  devotions  for,  iiL  248 
sqq.  viiL  53,  83 ;  ministration  of,  to  the 
sick,  iiL  416;  form  for  administration 
of,  viiL  616. 

Lord  bishop,  title  of,  v.  199. 

Lot  whether  answerable  for  his  sin  com- 
mitted in  drunkenness,  x.  613. 

Louis  the  ninth  of  France  (called  S.  Louis) 
wore  sackcloth  continually,  ii.  181  ; 
sent  S.  Ivo  on  an  embassy,  see  Ivo ; 
unprosperons  in  his  crusade,  iv.  452. 

— —  the  eleventh,  pajring  court  to  his 
physicians,  iL  694 ;  iiL  358;  x.  235. 

Xmw  a  band  of  virtue,  ix.  314;  love  of 
God,  enjoined  in  first  commandment, 
ii.  414 ;  intension  of  it,  415  sqq.  prayer 
for  it,  iiL  112;  acts  of  it,  222.— See 
Charity, 

Lucian  derides  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nitv,  ix.  168. 

Lucifer  falling,  drew  a  part  of  the  stars 
with  him,  iii.  57. 

Lucretius  translated  by  Evelyn,  L  U. — «. ; 
quoted  by  Taylor,  i.  Uii.  vii.  537. 

LucuUut  would  not  be  consul  before  his 
younger  brother,  i.  82 ;  magnificent  in 
his  feasts,  for  his  own  sake,  x.  581. 

Luddphue  de  Saxonia,  his  life  of  Christ 
not  the  basis  of  Taylor's,  i.  cxxxii. 

LuisiOt  strange  notion  of  the  friars  re- 
specting, vL  423. 

LukewarmnesM  in  religion,  imprudence  of, 
iv.  155  ;  is  the  occasion  of  greater  evil, 
156;  is  more  incorrigible  than  cold- 
ness, 157. 

Lutt,  one  of  the  two  things  chiefly  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  reason  and  grace, 
iv.  137 ;  prevents  answer  to  prayer, 
56 ;  temptation  of,  how  to  be  resisted, 
iiL  67. 


Luther  said  to  unite  the  excellencies  of 
other  men,  viiL  422. 

Lutherans  differ  greatly  from  Calvinists, 
vii.  548 ;  they  have  done  something  in 
casuistry,  ix.  vL  they  join  the  first  and 
second  commandments  in  one,  418 ; 
whether  they  have  right  ordination  and 
perfect  succession  of  bishops,  x.  442. 

LyciscuSf  his  treachery,  and  punishment, 
iv.  454. 

Lycurgus,  his  generosity  to  the  man  who 
maimed  him,  viiL  132. 

Lyings  see  Lie. 

Lysandert  a  crafty  person,  iv.  625. 

Lysifnachus  gave  up  his  kingdom  for  a 
draught,  iv.  457. 


M,  S.  and  M.  W,  opponenU  of  Taylor,  vi. 
286. 

Macarius  ^gyptius,  his  testimony  against 
transubstantiation,   vL    58,    149,   204, 
587,  and  against  purgatory,  200,  571. 
Alexandrinus,    his    advice    to 


one  who  thought  his  life  unprofitable, 
X.  648. 

Macedonian  boy,  fortitude  of,  iv.  614  ; 
Macedonians  rude  of  speech,  viil  471. 

Mad  persons,  whether  they  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  holy  communion,  viiL 
95  ;  or  be  punished  for  an  act  done  in 
sound  mind,  x.  614;  prayer  in  behalf 
of,  viii.  672. 

Maddalena  de  Medicis,  a  portion  raised 
for  her  from  indulgences,  vL  650. 

Mtgeenas  wished  rather  to  be  crucified 
than  to  die,  iiL  317. 

Mteviust  see  Cases  qf  Conscience, 

Magdeburg,  centuries  of,  by  whom  begun, 
vi.  655. 

Magi  married  their  nearest  relatives,  i.  5  ; 
conversed  with  kings,  10 ;  used  hymns 
and  forms  of  prayer,  v.  262  ;  adoration 
of  Christ  by  the  magi,  see  Adoration. 

Magistracy,  an  ordinance  of  God,  x.  65  ; 
opposed  by  anabaptists,  v.  589. 

Magistrate  (civil)  has  power  over  spi- 
ritual persons,  ix.  470  ;  may  make  pe« 
nal  laws,  x.  64. — See  King, 

Magna  charta,  binds  the  sovereign  of 
England,  x.  177. 

Magnetic  needle,  motion  of,  freedom  of 
will  compared  to,  vii.  506 ;  viiL  895 ; 
X.  552. 

Mahomet,  his  religion  and  person  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Christ,  ix.  177. 

Maiden  before  marriage,  prayer  to  be  said 
by,  vii.  647. 

Majority  not  always  in  the  right,  v.  492. 

Malachias  {S,)  careful  to  restore  con- 
firmation in  his  diocese,  v.  617  ;  and 
to  keep  up  other  apostolical  institu- 
tions, viiL  539. 
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MUMoHot  rejected  an  exposition  becmuse 
it  WM  Calvin's,  ▼.  502. 

Mttmereut  instituted  litanies,  iT.  76;  ▼. 
244. 

Man,  his  nature,  end,  and  appetites,  iL  6 
sqq.  he  consists  of  spirit,  soul,  and 
body,  iT.  348  ;  is  changeable,  viL  26  ; 
■aid  to  be  wilder  than  the  beasts.  It. 
680;  his  condition  here,  limited  and 
depressed,  viii.  895,  and  frail,  430; 
wickedness  of  mankind,  see  Wicked- 
ness. 

Mana  Genets,  it  388. 

Mandatum  and  '  jussio*  distinguished,  x. 
574. 

Mandmam,  an  estate  belonging  to  a  lady 
whom  Taylor  married,  i.  xxxv,  sq. 

Mangone,  see  Cotes  qf  Conseienee, 

Mianiekee,  argument  of  a,  to  prove  the  devil 
the  maker  of  things  visible,  ii.  185. 

Manlius  Torquatus  forbids  his  son  to  en- 
gage the  enemy,  x.  63. 

JfamM,  a  type  of  the  eucharist,  viiL  62 ; 
suited  every  P^lfte,  46  ;  manna  at 
CEnotria  ceased  till  tribute  was  taken 
ofi;  iil  133. 

Manoah,  his  oblation  a  type  of  the  eucha- 
rist, viiL  62. 

Mont  (bp.)  his  epitaph  on  Jeremy  Taylor, 
i.  cxjr.— -(archdeacon)  his  communica- 
tion concerning  Taylor's  residence  in 
Ireland,  Uxix, 

Manut  arida,  faith  without  works  so  call- 
ed, viii.  289. 

J/arcA-pane,  a  sweet  biscuit,  vi.  599. 

Mareolist  or  statue  of  Mercury,  viiL  510. 

Margaret  (5.)  daughter  of  king  of  Hun- 
gary, fasted  with  bread  and  water  the 
day  before  communion,  viii.  226. 

Mariana,  his  doctrine  concerning  the  kill- 
ing of  heretical  kings,  viii.  461. 

Marias  caused  his  enemy's  head  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  his  feasts,  iL  309 ;  his  condi- 
tion, constant  yet  mutable,  iiL  288;  his 
endurance  of  pain,  319,  57. 

Mark  (S.)  bp.  of  Alexandria,  v.  64. 

—  Antony,  shewing  Caesar's  wounds 
and  mantle,  iL  133. 

Marriage,  mjrsteriousness  and  duties  of, 
iv.  207  sq.  first  blessing  God  gave  to 
man,  207  ;  greatlv  desired  at  first  and 
for  many  ages,  ibid,  why  less  so  for  a 
time,  208  ;  not  enjoined  on  all,  ix.  533 ; 
its  advantages,  iv.  210;  x.  425;  iU 
duties,  generally,  iv.  21 3  sqq.  power  and 
duty  of  the  man,  219 ;  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  duly  of  the  wife,  227. — Pro- 
hibition of  marriage  within  certain  de- 
grees, ix.  370  ;  between  parenU  and 
children,  371,  brothers  and  sisters,  375, 
stepmother  and  husband's  children, 
379,  uncles  and  nieces,  380,  cousins 
german,  382. — Unsuitable  and  unna- 


tural marriaget,  290;  map  mbrj 
their  nstera,  i.  6;  marriages  agsiist 
parents*  will,  imlawliil,  z.  478;  «tt 
what  limiution,  483 ;  clandestiM  mir- 
riages  null  by  council  of  Ticnt,  65; 
whether  the  pope  can  release  from  pr^ 
mise  of  marriage,  iz.  561 ;  to  dear  a 
doubtful  case  of  marriage,  cmfcuii 
made  to  a  priest  may  be  rerealed,  via. 
490. — Marriage  of  bishops  and  priests; 
history  of  the  question,  z.  416  sqq.  tks 
law  against  it,  an  intolerable  bordai, 
417;  does  harm,  but  no  good,  423; 
practice  of  the  church  in  this  matter ; 
the  greek,  428,  and  the  latin,  429. 
Question  of  marriage  after  ordtnafioo, 
430,  in  the  greek  church,  431,  and  the 
latin,  434 ;  vow  of  continence  annexed 
to  holy  orders,  considered,  496. 
tion  of  second  marriage  of  nrietts ; 
ordaining  thote  who  have  beoi  ta 
married,  437  ;  marriage  of  deigy  un- 
fittingly denounced  br  '^"^'"■^  of 
Crema,  iv.  588. — Marriage  ring,  ser- 

'   mon  on,  iv.  207. 

Married  persons,  rules  for,  in  reapcet  of 
chastity,  iiL  62,  and  of  justice^  128 ; 
prayer  to  be  sud  by,  112. 

Marrff  (inteijection)  v.  46. 

Marsh  (Dr.  Francis)  married  Taylor's 
daughter  Mary,  i.  cxxiL  his  descend- 
ants, eexcvUi,  sqq. 

Martin  {&)  when  a  catechumen,  remained 
with  his  heathen  parents,  z.  465  ;  gave 
all  he  had  to  the  poor,  iiL  193  ;  his  an- 
swer to  the  devil,  iv.  443. 

curate  of,  see  Cases  pf  Cam- 
science, 

Martyrs,  the  forty  in  Cappadocia,  frosen 
in  a  lake,  iv.  436 ;  one  of  them  fiiiled,  L 
125  ;  iv.  122 ;  and  a  soldier  standing 
by  took  his  place,  462. 

Mary  (the  blessed  virgin)  her  descent, 
ix.  191 ;  and  espousals,  ibid.  iv.  210; 
why  betrothed,  iL  53 ;  her  conception 
of  Jesus,  and  delivery ;  her  condition, 
character,  and  demeanour,  51 — 65; 
believed  to  have  remained  a  virgin, 
though  not  so  declared  in  scripture,  ix. 
637 ;  alleged  tradition  thereupon,  633 ; 
mothers  should  imitate  her  in  nurs- 
ing their  children,  ii.  72  sqq.  how  re- 
garded and  prayed  to  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  vi.  255 — 9;  whether  rightly 
called  the  mother  of  God,  ix.  637 ; 
those  who  so  called  her,  anathematized 
by  Nestorius,  x.  312;  strange  argu- 
ment used  to  prove  her  free  from  ori- 
ginal sin,  viL  283 ;  saying  attributed 
to  her  respecting  the  descent  of  grace 
into  the  soul,  iiL  295. 

Magdalene,    idolatrous    addresses 

to,  vL  259. 
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Mary,  princess  dowager  of  Orange,  dedi- 
cation to,  viiL  8. 

-^~  of  Rheiins,  see  Ccuet  of  Conscience, 

Mas  John,  viii.  633. 

Maut  in  what  language  it  might  be  said, 
VL604. 

Mastey  (Isaac)  put  into  Taylor's  living, 
L  xxw, 

Mattert  of  families,  their  duties,  iii.  129  ; 
prayer  to  be  said  by,  142. 

Material  caUi^e  of  good  and  evil,  x.  547. 

Mather  (locrease)  his  remarks  on  Taylor's 
.conduct  in  the  ghost-story,  i.  ex,  ccxcvL 

Mairom,  prayer  to  be  said  by,  yiL  297  sq. 

Matthews  (abp.)  patronizes  firamhall, 
viiL  408. 

Maximianus  begs  the  prayers  of  the  chris- 
tians, iv.  70. 

Maximhnu,  his  unhappy  end,  ii.  590. 

Meals,  rules  for  conduct  of,  vii.  614. 

Meaning,  good,  pretence  of^  a  temptation, 
ii.  213. 

Means  and  end  in  action,  must  be  sym- 
bolical, X.  646. 

Meat  aod  drink  usually  free  from  tax, 
X.  157. 

Medes  and  Persians,  laws  of,  controlled 
the  kings,  x.  177. 

Meditation  defined,  ii.  130  ;  is  little  prac- 
tised, 129;  enjoined  in  holy  scripture, 
132;  benefits  of  it,  ibid,  rules  for  it, 
1^  sqq.  how  related  to  contemplation, 
139;  prayer  for  grace  of,  144  ;  suitable 
subjects  lor,  on  several  days  of  week, 
Yii.  615. 

Mieekness,  blessing  promised  to,  ii.  396. 

MeUhiadfS,  his  testimony  to  confirmation, 
V.  123,  641  sqq.  whether  he  died  a 
martyr,  13. 

Melchizedek,  bread  and  wine  offered  to,  a 
type  of  the  eucharist,  viii.  62. 

Meletius  removed  the  chain  from  Symeon 
stylites,  ii.  216. 

Member,  loss  of,  may  be  ordered  by  the 
laws,  X.  64 ;  member  of  Christ,  marks 
of,  iii.  2. 

Memory  of  God's  benefits,  one  of  tlie  pil- 
lars of  conscience,  ix.  10;  memory  shall 
recall  everything  at  last  day,  viiL  441 ; 
advantages  of  ill  memory,  iv.  273. 

Mental  reservations,  see  Reservations, 

Merciful  are  blessed,  ii  401. 

Mercury  worshipped  by  throwing  stones, 
L  5  ;  vi.  623 ;  viii.  158 ;  statue  of,  evil 
minister  compared  to,  510. 

Mercy,  works  of,  iii.  188  ;  miracles  of  di- 
yiiie  mercy,  iv.  632  sqq.  subject  of  it, 
fallen  man,  633 ;  shewn,  in  suspending 
the  operation  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
635.---(l)  in  giving  us  blessings;  re- 
storing our  nature,  637,  to  be  above 
angels,  6o8  ;  compensating  our  defects, 
640  ;    turning  curses  into  blessings. 


641 ;  supplying  wants,  645 ;  making 
the  way  of  salvation  pleasant,  648 ; 
giving  us  restraining  grace,  653,  and 
the  mercies  of  predestination,  654; 
helping  us,  against  all  reason  and  ex- 
pecution,  656 ;  making  nature  and 
chance  serve  us,  658 ;  so  placing  us 
that  we  never  need  sin,  66U  ;  with 
many  other  blessings,  661. — (2)  in  be- 
ing ready  to  forgive,  662 — 8,  and  long 
sufi*ering,  669  sqq. — Mercy  of  divine 
judgroente,  471  ;  shewn  in  God's  good- 
ness, 472,  forbearance,  478,  and  long 
suffering,  483.— God's  mercy  will  pre- 
vail over  the  malice  of  men,  vii  476. 

Merope,  her  answer  to  Cresphontes,  ii. 
452. 

Merula,  see  Cases  of  Conscience, 

fierafi4\tia  and  fitnb^oia,  vii.  60. 

Metelli  bad  their  revenge  ou  Naevius, 
viii  412. 

fitOitiy,  alleged  derivation  of,  ii  654; 
iv.  203. 

Micare  digitis,  iv.  632. 

Middle  state  for  unbaptized  infants  and 
heathens,  notion  of,  vii.  253,  317. 

Midwives  baptizing,  x.  359. 

Milk  and  honey  anciently  given  to  the 
new-baptized,  v.  545 ;  milk  brought 
with  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  altar, 
X.  407. 

Milton  said  to  have  admired  Taylor,  i. 
xxxi.  the  two  men  compared,  cccxxviiu 

Mine  and  thine  should  not  be  curiously 
distinguished  between  husband  and 
wife,  iv.  218. 

Minerva,  see  Pallas, 

Minister  of  Christ ;  his  duty,  viii  499 ; 
is  peculiar,  and  beyond  that  of  ordi- 
nary christians,  500  sqq.  consists  (1) 
in  life,  505  ;  which  must  be  holy,  507 ; 
especial  reasons  for  this,  iv.  80 ;  viii 
821,  509—18 ;  (2)  in  doctrine,  506  ; 
which  must  be  (1)  scriptural;  i  e. 
either  found  in  scripture,  519,  accord- 
ing to  interpreution  literal,  521,  or 
mystical  and  spiritual,  524 ;  or  dedu- 
cible  therefrom,  528,  by  what  rules, 
ibid.  sqq.  (2)  grave,  not  controversial 
or  about  hard  texts,  531  sqq. '  (3) 
wholesome,  534;  (4)  unreprovable,  535 
sqq. — Rules  and  advices  to,  in  respect 
of  personal  duty,  i  101,  prudence,  108, 
government,  104,  preaching,  107,  ca- 
techism, 111,  visitation  of  the  sick, 
112,  sacraments  and  public  prayers, 
113.— Ministers  whether  bound  to  re- 
ject the  impenitent  from  the  Lord'a 
supper,  viii.  198. — Ministerial  ofiiee, 
divine  institution  and  necessity  of,  i  S 
sqq.  its  powers;  binding  and  loosing, 
12  ;  preaching,  14  ;  baptizing,  24  ; 
administering  Uie  holy  communion,  31 ; 
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requires  ordination  from  God,  39  ;  im- 
plying a  separation,  43,  and  a  aancti- 
fication,  of  the  person,  51,  aa  a  per- 
petual order,  64 ;  may  not  be  assumed 
at  will,  i.  dxxxi.  or  its  functions  usurp- 
ed by  civil  magistrate,  x.  215;  whe- 
ther it  shuuld  be  sought  solt  )y  for  the 
glory  of  God,  iv.  83  ;  whether  the  mi- 
niHtrations  of  an  unholy  man  are  Ta- 
lid,  iT.  80  sqq.  Till.  321,  611  sqq. 
i.  elv. 

Miraelet  of  Christ,  considerations  upon,  iu 
491  ;  miracles,  one  of  Bellarmine's 
notes  of  the  church,  vi.  377 ;  falsely 
pretended  in  the  church  of  Rome,  462 ; 
are  not  multiplied  without  need,  ▼. 
27 1 ;  false  pretence  of  miracles,  raises 
prejudice  against  a  doctrine,  606  ;  mi- 
raculous gifts  do  not  prove  an  institu- 
tion temporary,  28 ;  miracles  of  divine 
mercy,  see  Mercy. 

MtMrhtia  and  gemara,  ix.  447. 

Miserable  and  afflicted,  offices  and  forms 
of  prayer  for  the,  Tiii.  652. 

Miteries  of  man*s  Lfe,  consideration  of, 
lit.  '^84. 

MitsaU  quoted  concerning  prayer  for  the 
dead,  vl  652 ;  judgment  between  two, 
V.  500. 

Mithra^  rites  of,  made  like  christian  cere- 
monies, i.  4  :  ii.  231,  6hl. 

Mithridate,  antidote  to  poison,  it.  315. 

Mitre  used  by  gentile  priestx,  i.  4. 

MizatdftSt  see  Cases  ^f  Conscienee, 

Modesty,  one  of  the  parts  of  christian  so- 
bnt  ly,  iii.  78  ;  acts  of  it,  as  opposed  to 
curiosity,  79,  to  boldness,  81,  and  to 
uiuleccncy,  82. 

Moltonidtet  an  emblem  of  friendship, 
i.  92. 

Moloch,  worship  of,  iv.  2i5,  493. 

Monarchy^  natural  origin  of,  x.  56 :  ro- 
niish  doctrine  destructive  of,  vi.  273. 

Monastery,  children  may  not  enttr,  against 
parents*  will,  x.  476. 

Monday,  meditations  for,  viL  615,  9; 
prayer  for,  6*2. 

Monica  (S.)  her  prayer  for  her  son,  iv. 
72  ;  her  aflection  to  the  holy  eucharist, 
viii.  63.     See  Jugttgtine. 

Monks  accused  falsely  in  Henry  the 
eight'./s  time,  ix.  1 10. 

Montanists,  their  strange  imitation  of  the 
holy  eucliarist,  vi.  137. 

Montnnus,  disappointed  at  missing  a  bi- 
shopnc,  v.  510 ;  his  opinions  misrepre- 
sented, .392. 

Monthly  minds,  v.  511  ;  viii.  407. 

Moral  actions,  M'hat  change  can  be  ma^le 
in  by  persuasions  of  conscience,  ix.  122. 

demonstration,  whether  a  sufficient 

ground  of  certainty  in  duties,  ix.  152; 
requisite  or  conditions  of,  178 ;  moral 


demonttration,   proring  tfie    cbrittiaB 
religion  to  be  from  God,  166L 

Moral  law,  of  ten  commandments,  tee  IV- 
ealogue. — Moral  precepts  and  precepca 
not  moral  m  law  of  God,  bow  diaoera* 
ed,  ix.  468 ;  moral  duties  how  inter- 
preted by  phariaeea,  riii.  290. 

theology  made  intricate  bj  casu- 
istical writers,  ix.  4rs.  aqq. 

MoraUy  good  things  may  be  dooe  by  aa 
unregenerate  man,  vii.  36d. 

Moraviama  allowed  to  say  man  in  Sola- 
vonian  tongue,  yi.  604. 

More  (sir  T.)  would  finish  bit  prayers  be- 
fore he  waited  on  the  king,  iii.  14. 

Morning  prayer  inatitvted  by  Abraban, 
iv.  73 :  ix.  683. 

Mortal  sin,  all  sin  is  in  its  own  aature  le^ 
vii-  94 ;  distinction  of  moital  and  ve- 
nial sin,  in  what  sense  to  be  admitted, 
83  sqq.  is  hmrtfVil,  aa  taught  in  eburcb 
of  Rome,  vi.  244 ;  riewed  in  relation  te 
duty  of  confession,  608. 

Mortification^  what  it  is,  iL  172  ;  ia  either 
( 1 )  of  the  spirit  and  will,  ibid,  which 
is  needful  in  order  to  prayer,  173; 
degrees  of  it,  173 — 1 ;  or  (2)  of  the 
body,  178;  degrees  of  it,  179  aqq. 
cautions  respecting,  182  aqq.  rules  fer» 
186  sqq.  thm  is  no  law  eooccmtiig  tbe 
inatrumenu  of  it,  viii.  2M. 

Morton  (bp.)  belpcd  to  unite  botuet  ef 
York  and  Lancaster,  r.  12. 

Mosest  legend  concerning  bis  cbildheod, 
iv.  571  ;  his  condition  when  be  came 
down  from  the  mount,  vii.  26 ;  mosaic 
law  and  ceremonies,  see  Crrewsaiet, 
Law. 

Mother  should  nurse  ber  children,  ii.  72; 
whether  she  has  the  same  authority 
over  children  as  the  father,  x.  493; 
prayer  of,  in  behalf  of  children,  viiL 
648 ;  mother  and  father  handle  chil- 
dren differently,  iii.  329. 

in  law,  marriage  witb,  nnlawfal. 


ix,  879. 

of  God,  see  Mnry  (virghi). 

3fo/ii»e*,  concurrence  of  two  different  ( 
how  affects  action  and  conscience,  ix. 
82  sqq. 

Mourners  are  blessed,  iL  396. 

Mulatas,  i.  e.  half-chriftians,  vL  234. 

Multitude  no  test  of  truth,  ▼.  492;  ix. 
197  ;  dependence  on  it,  an  argument  uf 
a  wrong  cause,  ▼.  383 ;  ix.  484 ;  a 
multitude  is  not  to  be  exoommunicalcd, 
V.  151. 

Murder  forbidden  in  the  Sixth  command- 
ment, q.  V. 

Murrana  (Anna)  see  Cases  ^Conscienee, 

Music  in  churches,  x.  411. 

Myron's  counterfeit  cow,  viii.  891. 

Myrrh  put  in  wine  to  check  ita  rapeur^ 
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iiL  61  ;  iv.  232 ;  viiL  406 ;  iU  import 

as  offered  by  the  wise  men  to  Chriist, 

ii.  86,  96. 
JVyMA  governed  his  fiuniJy  well,  viii.  422. 
Mgsieriet  of  the  gospel  revealed  to  us  by 

the  Spirit,  iv.  331 ;  what  the  way  to 

understand  them,  ix.  56^  75. — 'Mys- 

terium  meum'  &c.  viiL  386. 
MjfstUal  sense  of  scripture,  viiL  524; 

cautions  respecting  it,  525  sq. 


Name  called  upon  a  person,  meaning  of^ 
X.  564;  name  of  God  being  put  upon 
a  place,  ii.  3J4  sq.  must  not  be  taken 
in  vain,  422 ;  when  added  to  another 
word,  expresses  greatness  or  excellence, 
viii.  76  i  name  of  Jesus,  alleged  mys- 
tery in,  ii.  104  sq.  iv.  295. 

N^rdf  Jesua  twice  anointed  with,  iL  511, 
601. 

N€nmmonei  t4M>k  their  oracles  at  the  graves 
of  their  fathers,  x.  46S. 

Nathanael,  his  approach  to  Jesus,  ii.  286, 
91 ;  the  ground  of  his  faith,  294  sq. 

UTa/fOfUiJ  judgments,  ii.  593 — 8. 

Nativity  of  Christ,  see  JetuM  Christ 

Naiural  religion  defined,  ii.  8. 

Nature,  law  of ;  what  it  is,  ix.  279 ;  foun- 
datioi^f  all  laws,  and  measure  of  their 
obligation,  307;    its  first   band,  fear, 
209;  its  second,  love,  314;   supplies 
defect  of  civil  law,  318 ;    sin  against 
law  of  nature,  when  greater  or  less, 
326 ;  such  acts,  not  only  unlawful,  but 
void,  329.     Can  be  dispensed  with,  by 
divine  power,  333,  but  not  by  human, 
341  ;  that  the  obligation  of  a  natural 
.law  ceases,  can  be  declared  only  by  the 
public  voice,  346 ;  may  be  interpreted 
by  equity,  piety,  and  necessity,  347  ; 
decalogue   not  a  perfect   digest  of  it, 
404;  the  christian  law  alone  is  so,  408. 
See  also  '  Life  of  Christ,'  ii.  7  aqq. 
Laws  of  nature  are  chiefly  three; 
love  of  God,  ii.  7,  of  our  neighbour,  8, 
and  of  self^  12 ;  how  they  come  to  be 
laws,  13 ;  are  sufficient  for  happiness, 
17  ;  partly  adopted  into  religion,  18; 
imperfectly  embodied  in  law  of  Moses, 
19,  but  perfectly  in  law  of  Christ,  20 
sqq.  instanced  in  law  of  charity,  29. 
Nature  of  man;   ite  weakness,  iv.  119; 
its  evil  state  keeps  us  in  the  necessity 
of  sinning,  viii.  268. 
Nnvie  Agrigentina,  iv.  196. 
Navy,  prayer  in  behalf  of,  viii.  660. 
Nazianzen  (Gregory)  kept  silence  for  a 
whole  Lent,  iv.  282;    preferred  pru- 
dence to  fortune,  577 ;    his  testimony 
against  transubstantiation,  vi.  149,  205, 
6S5,  90,  and  in  behalf  of  confirmation, 
T.  64L 


Neapolitan  shepherd,   uneasy  at  having 

broken  the  Lent  fast,  ix.  695. 
Necessity  is  the  band,  and  the  solution,  of 
a  law,  x.  33 ;  only  in  case  of  great  ne- 
cessity or  great  charity  may  we  follow 
an  opinion  relying  on  a  blender  pro- 
bability, ix.  194. — Necessity  of  sin- 
ning, what  places  and  keeps  us  in,  viiL 
268 ;  necessity  of  coming  out  of  this 
state,  270,  in  what  degree  this  is  to  be 
ef&cted,  274,  and  by  what  means,  278 ; 
how  to  be  contented  under  violent  ne- 
cessities, iiL  105. 

Nectarius  abrogated  the  office  of  the  pub- 
lic penitentiary  priest,  vL  531. 

Neettful  to  salvation,  few  things  held  to  be 
so  by  the  primitive  church,  vL  435. 

Negative  argument  from  scripture,  how 
far  valid,  ix.  634  ;  negative  precepts  of 
Christ,  always  obligatory,  660. — See 
Affirmative. 

Negligence  no  excuse,  x.  29. 

Negotiation  or  civil  contract,  how  far  de- 
pends on  law  of  God,  or  of  man,  iii. 
130 ;  rules  for,  ibid,  should  be  regu- 
lated by  christian  simplicity,  iv.  620  ; 
in  case  of  doubt  therein,  how  we  should 
act,  X.  d08. 

Neighbour,  rules  for  intercourse  with,  viL 
614;  of  doing  good  to,  and  speaking 
good  of,  in  preparation  for  the  holy 
communion,  viiL  120,  2. 

Nephew,  i.  e.  grandson,  see  GrandchiU 
dren, 

Nero,  bis  unworthy  amusements,  iii.  12, 
and  poor  ambition,  96;  he  and  other 
persecutors  of  Christianity  came  to  im- 
timely  end,  ii.  590;  his  mother  prayed 
her  son  might  be  emperor,  iv.  60. 

New  birth  in  baptism,  iL  234,  60 ;  new 
creature,  and  new  man,  descriptions  of 
repentance,  viL  72;  new  creation  in 
Christ,  V.  615  ;  new  doctrines  brought 
in  by  church  of  Rome,  vL  452. 

Neufton  hall,  the  house  where  Taylor  kept 
school,  L  xxviii. 

Nicasius  Mechliniensis,  became  blind,  but 
learned,  iv.  640. 

Nicene  council,  remarks  on  enlargement 
of  creed  at,  v.  395 — 404;  the  second, 
decreed  for  worship  of  images,  vi.  216, 
and  was  for  that  reason  condemned  by 
council  of  Francfort,  614. 

Nicetas  Patricius  laid  aside  his  anger  at 
night,  ii.  435. 

Nicholson  (William,  afterwards  bp.)  ac- 
count of,  i.  ccMiL  kept  school  with 
Taylor,  xxviiL 

Nicias,  his  superstition,  iv.  112. 

Nicodemus,  his  conversation  with  Jesai, 
iL  308. 

I  Nicolas  the  deacon  falsely  accused  of  a 
i      vile  heresy,  ▼.  390. 
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Nicomedia,  son  of  the  king  of,  bis  chai- 
tity,  iii.  66  ;  iv.  558. 

NicoH,  hii  statue  fell  on  the  person  who 
scourged  it,  ix.  284. 

Nieces  and  uncles,  intermarriage  of,  for- 
bidden by  human  law,  not  by  law  of 
nature,  ix.  380. 

Nlghtt  meditotions  for,  viL  616. 

Nile,  *  Draw  as  from  Nile,'  Tiii.  122. 

Ninevis  or  Nymensis,  the  Dives  of  oar 
Lord's  parable,  ii.  570. 

Ninth  commandment  expounded,  ii  445, 
ninth  article  of  church  of  England,  see 
England. 

NintUf  his  monument,  iii.  452,  and  in- 
scription, 272. 

r/iffov  ay6firifAa,  &C.  ii.  285. 

Nitria,  monk  of,  giving  away  at  last  hit 
testament,  iii.  193  ;  two  of  them  gave 
their  goods  to  the  poor  in  different 
ways,  ii.  416  ;  none  of  them  would  ac- 
cept a  present  of  raisins,  180. 

Noah^  his  prayer  in  the  ark,  iv.  78  ;  said 
to  have  kept  a  festival  to  God,  a  me- 
morial of  the  creation,  ix.  456. 

Northampton,  earl  and  countess  o^  men- 
tioned, i.  xxxiHi.  ii.  288. 

Norwegians  not  able  to  get  wine,  ix.  564 ; 
allowed  to  consecrate  in  bread  only,  vi. 
276 :  ix.  545,  60. 

Notes  of  the  church,  see  Church. 

Novatians,  their  doctrine  concerning  sin 
after  baptism,  ii.  3f}3  ;  vii.  395,  404. 

Noxa  caput  sequitur,  vii.  269. 

Nutna  8aid  he  received  his  laws  from  the 
goddess  Egeria,  x.  120. 

Nursing  children,  duty  of,  in  imitation  of 
the  Virgin  mother,  iL  72. 

Oath,  in  what  cases  allowed  by  heathens, 
and  Jews,  ii.  423,  and  by  the  luw  of 
Christ,  424  ;  whether  promissory  oaths, 
425.  or  assertory,  426  ;  cautions  re- 
specting each  kind,  427  sq.  we  are 
under  oatli  to  God,  iv.  401  ;  king  sub- 
ject to  his  own  oath,  x.  178  ;  oath  not 
to  speak  to  father  or  mother  annulled, 
514  ;  oath  of  repentance  should  be  ac- 
cepted, viii.  139;  oaths  between  chris- 
tians and  heathens,  ix.  253  ;  oaths  dis- 
pensed with  in  church  of  Rome,  vi.  274 ; 
common  swearing  a  sin  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  294. 

Obedience  (1)  to  God,  a  christian  virtue, 
ii.  106 ;  enjoined  in  first  command- 
ment, 414 ;  shewn  to  be  genuine,  by 
four  tests,  108 — 11;  cautions  respect- 
ing small  disobediences,  112 — 4;  (2) 
to  man  ;  is  a  greater  instance  of  hu- 
mility than  obeying  God  immediately, 
123;  rules  and  measures  of  it,  115 — 
22  i  acts,  duties,  and  degrees  of  it,  iii. 
116 — 22;  is  to  be  paid  according  to  I 


what  is  commanded,  not  according  to 
what  is  best,  x.  62  ;  should  be  prompt 
and  unquestioning,  riii.  458;  advan- 
tages of  it,  841 — 9  ;  best  oonaervatory 
of  charity,  truth,  and  peace,  839; 
prayer  for  it,  iL  124 ;  liL  139 ;  is  a 
wife's  first  duty,  ir.  227  ;  obedience  of 
monks  foolishly  tested,  z.  520 ;  wbidi 
more  guilty,  he  who  commands  a  sin, 
or  he  who  sins  in  obedience,  573. 

Obnoxious,  in  the  sense  of  subject,  or  oot- 
wardly  responsible,  viiL  213. 

O'Brazile,  or  the  enchanted  ialand,  ca- 
rious Irish  legend  respecting,  vi  318. 

Occasions  of  sin,  whether«we  must  quit 
all  such,  if  we  would  communicate, 
viiL  16S. 

Offence  should  be  carefully  avoided  by  the 
newly  married,  iv.  216. 

Offerings  to  God,  when  auxtable  and  ae^ 
cepUble,  ii.  323. 

Offices,  collection  of,  viii.  571 ;  remaika 
upon,  i.  ccxlv. 

Officious  lie,  L  e.  intended  to  do  good  to 
another,  ix.  23K 

Old  age,  examples  of,  iii  818 ;  repent- 
ance in,  how  to  be  dealt  with,  vii  217. 

—  tesUment,  not  every  thing  there  done 
is  warrant  for  us,  ix.  484;  nor  itt 
church  government  a  pattern  for  ours, 
X.269. 

Olive  chosen  by  Minerva,  Tiii.  169 ; 
ix.  XX. 

Omnipotency  of  God  appealed  to  by  main- 
tainers  of  transubstantiation,  vi  100. 

6tiooi<rios,  the  word  objected  to  by  some 
of  old,  V.  401  ;  not  justly  rejected  be- 
cause not  in  scripture,  ix.  637. 

0*Nial  (sir  Phelim)  his  character  and 
doings,  i.  Ixxx9.  xcviii.  viii  415. 

Opinion,  simple  error  in,  innocent,  v.  51 1 ; 
how  far  the  church  or  governors  may 
act  to  restrain  false  or  differing  opini- 
ons, 531 ;  toleration  of  them  does  not 
endanger  religion,  534.  Probable  opi- 
nion, and  safe  to  follow,  what  con- 
stitutes, according  to  Romish  writers, 
vi.  246;  of  two  opinions  equally 
probable,  one  may  be  safer  than  the 
other,  ix.  181 ;  an  opinion  speculatively 
probable,  not  always  practically  the 
same,  182;  when  two  opinions  seem 
equally  probable,  how  determine  be- 
tween them,  189;  an  opinion,  relying 
on  very  slender  probability,  not  to  be 
followed  except  in  case  of  great  neces- 
sity, or  charity,  194;  assent  given  to 
one  side  of  a  probable  opinion,  may 
upon  confidence  of  the  sentence  of 
another,  be  deposed,  212 ;  in  what  case 
one  may  in  a  probable  matter  answer 
against  his  own  opinion,  217  ;  a  guide 
of  souls  may,  in  a  case  only  probable, 
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yield  his  opinion  to  conscience  of  peni- 
tent, 218. 

Order  and  degree  whether  distinguished, 
▼.  105  sqq. 

Ordination  of  ministers,  from  God  him- 
self, L  89  sqq.  implies  s  separation  of 
the  person,  48,  and  a  giving  him  the 
requisite  graces,  51 ;  power  of  ordina- 
tion given  to  apostles,  ▼.  25,  and  so  to 
bishops,  110;  whether  to  them  only, 
118. 

OrettiUat  see  Cases  qf  Conscience. 

Origen  thought  future  punishment  not 
eiemal,  iv.  567 ;  misunderstood  a  text 
of  scripture,  viil  523 ;  S.  Uierome's 
judgment  of  him,  525. 

Original  sin,  a  subject  much  disputed, 
yii.  495  ;  sixteen  opinions  concerning 
it,  510 ;  account  of  it,  ii.  101,  vii.  497  ; 
existence  of  it  confessed,  ibid,  how  it 
bears  on  doctrine  of  anabaptists,  v.  546 ; 
yii.  528;  the  doctrine  explained  and 
proved  out  of  scripture,  243  ;  effect 
of  Adam's  sin  on  his  posterity,  249 
sqq.  803,  498,  545  ;  whether  it  made 
us  heirs  of  damnation,  252,  316,  or  na- 
turally and  necessarily  vicious,  257  ; 
whether  it  is  in  us  any  thing  more  than 
an  imputed  sin,  and  how  it  is  so,  809  ; 
objections  against  this  doctrine,  con- 
sidered, 263,  518  ;  whether  it  is  against 
Rom.  V.  524 ;  how  God  visits  fathers' 
sins  on  children,  270,  569 ;  true  causes 
of  men's  wickedness,  275  ;  freedom  of 
choice  remained  after  Adam's  fall,  279, 
606  ;  so  the  fathers  said,  313  ;  advices 
respecting  this  doctrine,  284  ;  teach- 
ing of  antiquity  herein,  819;  Tay- 
lor's doctrine  whether  against  ninth 
article  of  church  of  England,  543; 
the  article  expounded,  331  ;  Calvinist 
doctrine ;  supralapsarian,  500,  and  sub- 
lapsarian,  501  sq.  other  collateral  er- 
rors, 505 ;  whether  concupiscence  is 
original  sin,  558 — 68,  or  is  sin  at  all, 
578  sqq.  whether  sin  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  man,  ibid. — lieber's  remarks 
upon  the  controversy,  L  xliv»  sqq.  Ux, 
sqq.  cUxxviii.  sqq. 

Originals,  see  Scripture. 

Orinda,  see  Philips. 

Onne*s  life  of  Owen,  and  his  remarks  on 
Jeremy  Taylor  therein,  i.  xxxii. 

Ormond  (James,  marquess,  afterwards 
duke  of)  patronizes  Taylor,  i.  xciii. 
who  reports  to  him  the  condition  of  the 
university  of  Dublin,  xciv.  sq.  asks 
him  for  the  see  of  Dromore,  jrctx.  and 
describes  the  state  of  his  dioceses, 
ci. — iv. — See  Dedication,  Letters. 

(duchess  of)  see  Dedication. 

Oseney  (William  of)  see  Cases  of  Con^ 
science. 


Osseni  reckoned  among  heretics,  v.  398 ; 
taught  to  pray  with  obscure  words,  vi. 
213. 

Oswy  gained  a  victory  after  prayer  and 
vow,  ii.  481. 

Otho  Fri&ingensis,  his  statement  concern- 
ing purgatory,  vi.  197,  S59. 

Oughtred  (William)  his  intercourse  with 
Evelyn,  L  cc/xxvi.  viii. 

Oxford,  story  of  au  alderman  of,  vii.  577. 


Pachomius,  his  praise  of  obedience,  viii. 
339. 

P<r£fa-baptism,  see  Baptism  of  infants. 

Pa^e  (William)  two  persons  of  that  name, 
i.  ccliv. 

Pain,  one  of  the  four  cords  which  tie  the 
heart  of  man,  iv.  337. 

Palladius  troubled  concerning  his  unpro- 
fiuble  life,  x.  648. 

Pallas  chose  the  olive,  ix.  xx. 

Paliavicini^  Taylor's  judgment  of  his 
work*,  i.  IxxxiiL 

Pancirone,  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Panic  terrors,  whether  preachers  may  af- 
fright men  with,  ix.  99. 

Pannonian  hear,  vicious  person  compared 
to,  iv.  544. 

Paphnutius  suffering  the  maiming  of  his 
body,  for  his  faith,  iv.  147,  46  f;  he 
and  S.  Ephrem  reported  to  have  con- 
verted two  harlots  to  a  holy  life,  ii.  223. 

irapdfiaffis,  meaning  of,  vii.  94. 

Paradise,  meaning  of,  viiL  552 ;  see  Inter- 
mediate state  of  the  souL 

'^—  birds  of,  christians  compared  to, 
vii.  517. 

Paralytic  persons,  method  for  cure  of, 
ix.  357. 

wapdwTtffia,  meaning  of,  vii.  94. 

Pardon,  one  of  the  forms  of  the  divine 
mercy,  iv.  636,  62  sqq.  there  is  no  sin 
but  with  repentance  may  be  pardoned, 
vii.  39U  ;  of  pardon  of  sins  committed 
after  baptism,  893;  difficulty  of  oh- 
taining  pardon;  doctrine  and  practice 
of  primitive  church  in  this  article,  ci95  ; 
not  given  to  all  sins  in  this  life,  ii.  37 1 ; 
not  to  the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost, 
viL  404.  How  to  be  obtained  for  ha- 
bitual sins,  150—88 ;  objections  against 
Taylor's  doctrine,  considered,  188 — 
209 ;  the  doctrine  reduced  to  practice, 
209  sqq.  pardon  given  only  so  far  as 
sin  is  cured,  iv.  100  sq.  vii.  178;  viii. 
290  ;  is  bestowed  in  baptism,  ii.  235  ; 
i.  e.  in  infants,  of  original  sin,  261  ; 
perfect  pardon  of  sins  not  given  in  this 
world  after  the  great  efflux  of  it  in  our 
first  regeneration,  372 ;  when  uncertain, 
iv.  543 ;  whether  may  be  gained  by  a 
death- bed    repentance,  vii.   228   sqq. 
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prayer  for,  ill.  884  ;  viii.  678.  Romisb 
doctrine  respecting  pardons,  tL  285. 
— King  can  pardon  criminal,  x.  181 ; 
in  what  cases  he  may  justly  do  so,  182. 

Parent*  should  be  honoured,  and  how,  ii. 
433;  why  they  love  their  children,  L 
86 :  fathers  and  mothers  love  their 
children  differently,  iii.  329  ;  their  du- 
ties, 126;  power  and  authority,  x. 
43 1—500 ;  see  Father,  Mother ,  Children. 
Prayer  to  be  used  by  parents,  iii.  142. 

Parermeneuta  reckoned  among  heretics, 
T.  393. 

Parishes,  history  of,  v.  178  ;  x.  277. 

Parisian  massacre,  i.  74. 

Parliament  of  Ireland,  sermon  at  opening 
of,  Tiii.  333. 

Parceciat  or  diocese,  ▼.  102,  10. 

Parricide,  no  law  against  in  ancient 
Rome,  Tii.  343  ;  law  respecting  it  in 
Venice,  ix.  199. 

Parsons  (F.)  gains  a  dispensation  from 
the  pope,  viii.  467. 

'  (sir  William)  a  puritan  leader,  L 

CAVL 

Part  of  our  duty,  when  we  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  do,  ix.  566. 

Parysatis  loses  at  play  to  ber  son  on  pur- 
pose, X.  597. 

Paschal  lamb,  type  of  the  eocharist,  viii. 
62 :  paschal  wax,  a  sacramental  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  vi.  267. 

Passion  must  not  be  mistaken  for  con- 
science, ix.  36 ;  violence  of,  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  evil  act,  vii.  378 ;  mastery  of, 
needful  for  understanding  the  scripture, 
viii.  373,  and  as  a  sign  of  growth  in 
grace,  iv.  504  ;  simulating  a  passion, 
whether  lawful,  x.  129;  'passions'  of 
apostles,  spurious,  vi.  140. — Passion  of 
Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ 

Passover,  Christ  celebrates  the,  ii.  606. 

Pastor,  bishop  so  called,  v.  93. 

Patit^ice,  practice  of,  in  sickness,  iiL 
353—64,  viii.  677,  or  affliction,  688  j 
constituent  or  integral  parts  of  pa- 
tience, iii.  312. 

Patriarchal  society  and  authority,  ii.  9  sq. 

Patrick  {S.)  said  to  have  consecrated 
many  churches,  &c.  viii.  419. 

Patroclus  killed  his  friend  in  auger,  iii. 
198. 

Patrons  of  livings,  duty  of,  ii.  346. 

Paul  (S.)  calls  himself  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners, ii.  470  ;  whether  in  Rom.  vii.  he 
describes  himself,  viii.  266 ;  his  doc- 
trine does  not  contradict  that  of  S. 
James,  284 ;  his  disagreement  with 
S.  Barnabas,  277  ;  hymn  for  conversion 
of,  vii.  657. 

■  the   hermit,  his   cheerful  an4 

pleasant  conversation,  iv.  291. 

Paula    Romana,    her   immoderate    grief 


at  the  loss  of  ber  children,  iiL  107, 
447. 

Pauliciaid  reckoned  among  heretict,  v. 
398. 

Paulinus  returns  thanks  for  a  present  of 
sackcloth,  ii.  181  ;  sold  himself  to  sla- 
very to  redeem  a  yoimg  man  to  his  mo- 
ther, iiL  193. 

Peace,  way  of,  vii.  1 8  sqq.  different  ways 
of  striving;  after,  viiL  364;  peace-makers 
are  blessed,  ii.  404 ;  peace  tlirough  the 
world  at  birth  of  Christ,  82 ;  signs  of 
true  peace  of  conscience,  ix.  32. 

Pedanius  SecundnSyhis  death  howaTengedy 
viL  570. 

Peers  (Richard)  a  pnpil  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, L  f xt'jr. 

Peirs,  Piers,  or  Pierce  (Thomas)  his 
controversy  with  Baxter,  i  Uxjciii, 
cclxxxviu, 

Pelagia  (S.)  killed  herself  to  escape  de- 
filement, X.  89. 

Pelagian  doctrine  concerning  original  sin, 
baptism,  &c  iL  261 — 3,  viL  31,  317; 
ninth  article  of  church  of  England  di- 
rected against  it,  18  ;  history  of  the 
name,  327  sq. 

Penal  laws,  x.  64—153 ;  maybe  in  chris- 
tian states,  even  to  loss  of  life,  64; 
may  oblige  the  person  to  suffer,  even 
before  sentence,  72.  (For  other  par- 
ticnlars,  see  vol.  x.  Table  of  Contents;) 
if  obscure,  how  to  be  interpreted, 
510. 

Penance  ecclesisstical,  or  fruits  of  re- 
pentance, viL  423  sqq.  useful  minis- 
tries thereto  are,  contrition,  424,  confes- 
sion, 438,  and  satisfactions,  common- 
ly called  penances,  463,  such  as  sor- 
row, corporal  afflictions,  prayers,  alms, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  restiu- 
tion,  465 — 70  ;  penances  and  corporal 
austerities,  practice  of,  485  ;  penance 
for  certain  sins  before  communion,  da- 
ration  of,  viiL  179;  whether  penance 
may  be  enjoined  on  a  prince,  x.  305  ; 
Taylor  said  to  have  enjoined  penance 
to  a  lady,  i.  xx.  Romish  doctrine  re- 
specting penances,  tL  232,  is  danger- 
ous, 241. 

Penitent,  marks  of  a  true,  iii.  207 ;  viL 
433  ;  penitent  thief,  his  case  wlieiher  a 
warrant  for  a  death-bed  repentance,  iv. 
406  ;  see  Repentance.  Conscience  of 
penitent,  guide  of  souls  may  yield  his 
own  probable  opinion  to,  ix.  218.— 
Penitents,  i.  e.  persons  under  penance, 
not  admitted  to  holy  communion.  L  35; 
what  is  sufficient  to  admit  them  thereto, 
viiL  195. 

Penitential  hymns,  vii.  661,  litanies,  viiL 
696,  and  prayers,  viL  81,  148,  236 — 
40,  490  ;  viiL  205. 
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Penitentiary  priest  abolished  by  NecU- 
riu8«  vL  631. 

Fenteeost,  see  Whitsunday. 

People,  obligation  of  law  doe»  not  depend 
on  its  acceptance  by,  s.  56. 

Percy  (bp.)  said  to  have  replaced  Tay- 
lor's remains  in  their  own  vault,  i. 
exxL 

PerfeetioH  and  repentance,  the  two  dcc- 
trines  compatible,  vit.  36  sqq. 

Perfeciionitts,  sect  of,  i.  Ixxxi.  Hi.  cclxxxtni. 

Pericles  came  to  a  wedding  gaily  dressed, 
ii.  646;  when  refuted  in  argument, 
could  appear  to  have  the  best,  vi.  7  ; 
his  happy  reflection  on  his  death-bed, 
z.  182. 

Perjury  forbidden  by  the  third  command- 
ment, ii.  422 ;  duration  of  penance  for, 
viii.  179. 

Permission  of  that  which  Christ  forbids, 
whether  ever  lawful,  ix.  476  sqq.  x. 
£81. 

Pero,  how  she  nourished  her  father  when 
starving,  x.  79. 

Perplexed  conscience,  case  of,  ix.  267. 

Persecution  for  religious  opinion,  by  whom 
first  preached,  v.  353,  and  practised, 
£2^  ;  persecution  for  righteousness' 
sake,  a  blessing,  ii.  406. 

Perseverance  needful  to  a  true  fervour  and 
seal,  iv.  166,  and  for  success  in 
prayer,  66  sqq. 

Persians  prefer  a  charitable  lie  to  a 
hurtful  truth,  x.  120;  their  practice 
with  the  noblest  slave,  iv.  245 ;  Per- 
sian who  killed  a  lion  to  save  life  of  his 
prince,  617;  Persians  at  Strymon,  487. 

Perverse  conscience,  is  like  deformity  of 
body,  ix.  49. 

Pestilence,  prayer  in  time  of,  iii.  246. 

Peter  {S.)  wept  as  often  as  he  heard  the 
cock  crow,  ii.  610,  iv.  463;  all  bisho|is 
are  his  successom,  v.  42  ;  commission 
given  to  him,  462,  how  interpreted  by 
church  of  Kome,  ix.  563  ;  command 
given  him  to  kill  and  eat,  v.  499  ;  why 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  reproved  by 
S.  Paul,  X.  104. 

Petty  (sir  William)  his  favourable  offer 
to  'J'aylor,  i.  Ixxix. 

Phaethon  would  have  been  careful  after 
his  fall,  viii.  167. 

Pharisees,  righteousnefs  of,  ii.  413;  viii. 
249  sqq.  their  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  con)mandments  of  men,  imitated 
by  church  of  Rome,  vL  495. 

Pharaoh  had  the  law  of  nature  to  guide 
him,  ix.  '297  ;  how  God  hardened  his 
heart,  iv.  481. 

Phiai,  meaning  of,  mistaken  by  Taylor, 
iv.  672. 

PhiUigrius,  his  thankful  address  to  God, 
ill  398. 


Philippicus  csused  images  of  first  six 
synods  to  be  taken  down,  v.  501. 

Philips {Mth.  Katherine)  known  as  '  Orin- 
da,'  i.  Ixxiii.  Taylor's  Discuurse  of 
Friendship  addressed  to  her,  ibid,  con- 
jecturt-d  by  Heber  to  have  written  tho 
treatise  on  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
Ixi. 

Philistines,  their  offering  of  golden  mice 
and  enierods,  accepted  by  God,  ix.  124* 

4>t^^6\oyos,  see  \oy6^i\os. 

Philopcemen  crafiy  in  war,  iv.  625. 

Philosophy^  tradition  (hat  the  Greeks  were 
saved  by,  v.  437  ;  ix.  620. 

Philotimus,  the  charge  he  gave  his  son,  x. 
468. 

Phocion  advises  Athenians  not  to  be  hasty 
in  revolt,  iii.  197;  x.  81  ;  encourages 
a  timorous  Greek  condemned  to  die, 
iv.  462. 

Photius  gave  presbyters  commission  to 
confirm,  v.  124. 

4>p6vripa  ffopxhs  expounded,  vii.  338. 

Phryne,  her  inscription  on  the  gates  of 
Thebes,  iv.  246. 

Physic,  a  prayer  on  taking,  iii.  365. 

Physicians  should  go  by  probabilities,  ix. 
215  :  their  duties  in  regard  of  desperate 
cases,  iii.  132  ;  duties  of  pa;ient  to- 
wards physician,  357  :  their  falsehoods 
proverbial,  x.  104;  they  were  servants 
in  ancient  Rome,  232. 

Picqueering,  vii.  385. 

Picture  of  God,  whether  it  is  lawful  to 
make,  ix.  420  sqq.  or  to  worship  God 
thereby,  429  ;  pictures  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  wrongly 
al  owed  in  ciiurch  of  Rome,  vi.  2l7f 
633  sq.  picture  or  image  of  Christ, 
639;  ix.  423  ;  see  Image.  History  of 
the  use  of  pictures  in  churches,  iL  421, 
vi.  215,  X.  406. 

Piety  needful  to  make  us  fit  intercessors 
for  others,  iv.  70;  piety  to  parenU,  x. 
460  sqq. 

Pigeons,  medicinal  use  of,  ix.  357. 

Pilate,  Jesus  uken  bef»re,  ii.  611  sqq. 

674  sqq.    his  unhappy  end,  679. 
"  Pile,  see  Cross. 

Pilgrimages  recommended  by  church  of 
Rome,  but  not  by  ancient  writers,  vu 
192,  537. 

Pillar  cf  truth,  the  church  so  called,  ri. 
347. 

Pilot  (Jewish)  would  not  guide  his  ship 
on  the  sabhath,  ix.  581. 

Pittacus  had  a  passionate  wife,  iii.  98. 

Pius  the  fourth,  his  creed  represents  the 
Roman  church  as  the  mothci;  of  all 
churches,  vi.  457. 

the  fifth,    his   proceedings   against 

queen  Elizabeth,  viii  465,  and  in  the 
Venetian  cause,  466. 
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Plague,  thanksgiving  after  lecoyery  from, 
viii.  698. 

Plato,  they  that  rap  with,  are  well  the 
next  day,  il  533 ;  ir,  193  ;  his  life  how 
saved  in  Egina,  x.  46  ;  his  doctrine  re- 
specting princes  lying,  120.  See  Dto- 
genes. 

Platonic  friendship  and  love,  i.  81. 

Play,  see  Cards. 

Pleasure,  one  of  the  four  cords  that  tie 
man's  heart,  iv.  337  ;  pleasure  sen- 
sual, iii.  44,  and  spiritual,  45 ;  worldly 
{>leasure  no  proper  instrument  of  fe- 
icity,  iv.  181  ;  pleasure  of  sin,  con- 
sidered, 235  sqq. 

Pleiades,  a  law  of  many  parts  compared 
to,  X.  521. 

Plenty  no  proper  instrument  of  felicity, 
iv.  181,  92  sqq. 

w>toy€^la,  see  Cwetousness. 

Pliny  the  younger,  how  he  foiled  a  ma- 
licious attempt,  iv.  582. 

PUstonax,  his  country  suffered  great  evil 
from  keeping  him  in  banishment,  x.  65. 

Plotinus,  answer  of  the  oracle  respecting 
his  suul,  i.  cccjrto. 

Pocock  said  by  his  parishioners  to  be  no 
latinist,  L  cli. 

Podavivus  following  his  master  throngh 
snow,  ii.  43. 

Poena,  use  of  the  word,  x.  99  aq. — damni 
and  sensus,  viL  1 7,  644. 

Potniteniia,  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
word,  vii.  63  sq. 

Poggitts  a  partial  historian,  x.  119. 

Polemo  travelled  in  wickediness,  but  never 
dwelt  there,  iv.  534. 

Pollux  an  example  of  brotherly  friendship, 
i  82,  5. 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  v.  66. 

Polycraies*  dauj?hter,  dream  of,  iii.  301. 

Polydamas  crushed  by  fall  of  a  cave,  iiL 
3+2. 

Polygamy,  evils  of,  ii.  9. 

Polynices  says  there  is  danger  to  one  walk- 
ing in  an  enemy's  country,  iv.  93. 

Polypus,  wanting  prey,  devours  its  own 
arms,  iv.  235. 

Pompey  congratulated  on  his  sickness, 
iii.  319. 

Pomponius  Atticus  chose  rather  to  die  than 
live,  iii.  3^3. 

Ponere  sepem  Icgi,  see  Sepem. 

wotfTipiai  threatened  in  scripture,  vii.  126. 

Pontifex,  a  name  given  to  bishops,  v.  95. 

Poor,  careless  of  liltle  tilings,  iv.  536. 

Pope,  adherence  to,  whether  a  note  of  the 
cinirch,  vi.  373  ;  not  infallible  in  ex- 
pounding sciipture  or  resolving  ques- 
tions, V.  4r)2 — 83. — Church  of  Rome 
claims  for  the  pope,  universal  bi.shop- 
ric,  vi.  218,  power  to  declare  articles  of 
faith,  452  sqq.  to  dispense  with  laws  of 


God,  276,  ix.  ut.  560,  and  of  nature, 
343  sqq.  to  depose  princes,  viiL  483 ; 
and  many  claun  for  him  all  ecclesi- 
astical and  temporal  government,  x. 
200. — Moral  character  of  popes,  iv. 
497  ;  first  preachers  of  peraecntion,  v. 
353  ;  many  of  them  notorious  heretics, 
476  ;  pope  and  council,  their  authority 
ret'pectively,  448,  vL  864,  465;  why 
the  clergy  set  the  pope  above  councils, 
V.  10,  462. 

Poppies  of  Caicus,  pleasures  of  sin  com- 
pared to,  iv.  240. 

Popular  governments,  origin  of^  x.  56. 

PwreiOt  her  fortitude,  i.  94. 

Porphyry  says  that  now  Jesus  is  honour- 
ed, tlie  gods  can  give  no  help,  ix. 
162. 

Portuise,  vi.  218. 

Posidonius  bore  pain  well,  iii.  818. 

Positive  laws  of  Christ  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed  with  by  human  power,  ix.  558. 

Possibility  of  keeping  the  precepta  of  the 
gospel,  vii.  25. 

Postulanda,  or  things  to  be  prayed  for 
(part  of  the  Golden  Grove)  viL 
626  sqq. 

Posture  in  prayer,  ii.  481,  and  in  re- 
ceiving the  holy  eucharist,  viiL  224. 

Potamius,  his  voluntary  imprisonment  by 
way  of  penance,  x.  74. 

Potkinus,  his  answer  to  the  unbaptized 
president,  iv.  581. 

Poverty,  how  to  be  contented  under,  iii. 
101  ;  advantages  of,  205  ;  poverty  in 
spirit,  blessedness  of,  ii.  392. 

Powell  (sir  John)  a  pupil  of  Taylor,  L 
xxix,  his  epitaph,  cclx. 

Power  of  God  can  dispense  with  law  of 
nature,  ix.  333. 

supreme  civil,  is  absolute,  x.  161 ; 


bound  by  laws  of  God,  175;  how  far 
by  laws  of  man,  176  sqq.  none  may 
rebel  against  it,  185 ;  is  over  ptrsons 
and  causes  ecclesfastical,  200,  with 
power  of  coercion,  223,  and  jurisdic- 
tion even  in  causes  internal  and  spi- 
ritual, 249,  power  to  convene  and  dis- 
solve synods,  254,  and  external  judg- 
ment in  causes  of  faith,  256  ;  but  must 
rule  ecclesiastical  causes  by  ministry 
of  ecclesiastical  persons,  259  ;  may  not 
be  excommunicated,  299 ;  its  consent 
needful  to  ecclesiastical  censures,  308 ; 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  contrast- 
ed, 268,  319.— See  King. 

Practical  judgment  should  be  sure  and 
evident,  ix.  50. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  binds  kings,  x.  177. 

Praise  is  not  always  flattery,  iv.  308  ; 
praising  an  action,  is  partaking  it,  z. 
576. 

Pratinus,  see  Cases  qf  Conscienee. 
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Prayer t  what  it  is,  ii.  464;  a  remedy 
against  temptation,  227,  and  against 
the  flesh,  iv.  i'65 ;  one  of  the  precepts 
which  Christ  superinduced,  ii.  464; 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  zeal  must  be 
shewn,  vr.  161,  8  ;  matter  of  prayer,  it 
465,  and  manner,  i  e.  conditions ;  es- 
sential, 472,  and  accessary,  475 ;  one 
of  the  parts  of  holy  living,  iii  175; 
man*s  reluctance  to  it,  ibid.  ii.  173; 
IT.  47,  411  ;  motives  to  prayer,  iii. 
176  ;  rules  for  the  practice  of  prayer, 
ihid.  how  to  avoid  wandering  thoughts 
in  prayer,  182  ;  signs  of  weariness 
therein,  183  ;  remedies  against  it,  184. 
Return  of  prayer,  iv.  47  sqq.  sinner's 
prayer  not  heard,  48  sqq.  conditions 
required  for  any  prayer,  51  sqq.  for  a 
good  man's  prayer,  61  ;  for  prevailing 
intercession,  70  ;  signs  of  prayer  being 
heard,  83  ;  said  by  church  of  Rome  to 
be  accepted  *  opere  operato,'  vi*  251 ; 
one  of  the  parts  of  ecclesiastical  pe- 
nance, vii. '  468,  and  a  subject  for 
self-examination  before  holy  commu- 
nion, viii.  72.  Prayer  for  the  dead, 
iiu  262  sq.  vl  195  sqq.  545—53; 
and  to  the  dead,  see  Invocation.  Spirit 
of  prayer.  Spirit  of  God  why  so  called, 
342  sq.  prayer  of  Jews,  343 ;  set 
forms  of  prayer,  see  Liturgy,  Public 
prayer  should  be  in  a  language  under* 
stood,  vL  210;  posture  in  prayer,  ii. 
481. 
FrayerM 

For  grace  to  spend  our  time  well,  iii. 
29  ;  holy  intention,  42  ;  imitation  of 
Christ,  ii.  48;  obedience,  124;  iiL 
139;  meditation,  &c  ii.  144;  mor- 
tification of  body  and  spirit,  188 ; 
help  under  temptation,  228 ;  fruits 
of  baptism,  276  ;  faith,  306 ;  with 
hope  and  charity,  iii.  221  ;  ho- 
liness, as  God's  temples,  it  327 ; 
repentance  and  perseverance,  390; 
iii.  231,  383;  viL  58,  9,  422,  90; 
viii.  677 ;  spirit  of  almsgiving,  ii. 
463,  of  prayer,  483,  and  of  fasting, 
490;  humility,  636;  iii.  113;  pa- 
tience, 363,  viii  677;  charity,  vii. 
662  ;  temperance,  iii.  Ill;  chastity, 
112;  love  of  God,  ibid,  content- 
ment, moderation,  and  patience, 
114;  pardon,  384;  viii.  678;  holy 
and  happy  death,  vii.  648. 
Against  fear  of  death,  viii.  678,  90; 
sen^ualjty,  iii.  Ill  ;  pride,  vii.  640; 
covetousness,  642 ;  gluttony  and 
drunkenness,  643;  envy,  6^;  an- 
ger, 645  ;  weariness  in  well-  doing, 
646. 
On  the  events  of  Christ's  life  ;  the  an- 
nunciation, ii.  55  i  bearing  in  the 


womb,  62  ;  nativity,  70;  nursing  by 
the  blessed  Virgin,  81  ;  apparition 
of  angels,  91;  epiphany,  97;  cir- 
cumcision, 105;  death  of  innocenta, 
and  flight  into  Egypt,  156  ;  disputa- 
tion with  the  doctors,  159  ;  preach- 
ing of  John  the  baptist,  170;  bap- 
tism and  temptation  of  Christ,  2U3  ; 
first  miracle,  294  ;  cleansing  the 
temple,  313:  conversation  with  wo- 
man of  Samaria,  344  ;  first  preach- 
ing, 351  ;  beatitudes,  408  ;  miracles, 
498 ;  triumphant  entry,  and  be- 
trayal, 626,  7  ;  washing  the  dis- 
ciples' feet,  636  ;  institution  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  659;  apprehension, 
668,  9 ;  trial  and  scourging,  679 ; 
passion,  iii.  240  sqq.  crucifixion,  ii. 
710  ;  resurrection,  729. 

On  the  divine  presence,  iii.  43 ;  ex- 
cellency of  christian  re  igion,  ii. 
546 ;  certainty  of  salvation,  556 ; 
original  sin,  vii.  296 ;  sins  of  in- 
firmity, 389  ;  scandal,  ii.  583  ;  di- 
vine judgments,  598 ;  death,  701. 

By  kings  and  magistrates,  iii.  141  ; 
subjects  under  invasion,  8rc  140; 
masters  of  families,  &c.  142 ;  pa- 
rents for  their  children,  ibid,  married 
persons,  112  s  a  matron,  vii.  297,8; 
maiden  before  marriage,  647  ;  wife, 
new- married,  viii.  644,  or  afflicted, 
647  ;  mother,  648  ;  widow,  649  ; 
sailors,  667  ;  sick  persons,  iii.  224 — 
6,  359  sqq.  the  miserable  and  afflict- 
ed, viii.  652;  prisoners  of  various 
kinds,  662;  debtors,  iii.  143. — 
Prayer  of  Christ  at  His  baptism,  ii. 
277  :  of  Noah  in  the  ark,  iv.  73. 

In  behalf  of  the  church,  the  king,  the 
clergy,  our  relatives,  and  benefac- 
tors, iii.  32,  3,  140,  4,  244  sqq.  viii. 
658  sqq.  all  who  are  in  misery, 
iii.  33 ;  the  sick,  or  dying,  227, 
436  sqq.  viii.  674 ;  madmen,  here- 
tics, &c.  672 ;  the  army  or  navy, 
viii.  660. 

Before  and  after  sermon,  i  64,  7 ; 
viii.  596  sq.  before  a  journey,  iiL 
229;  viii.  671;  before  hearing  or 
reading  the  word  of  God,  iii.  229  ; 
before  receiving  the  holy  commu- 
nion, viii.  53,  83,  for  faith,  115, 
charity,  151,  repentance,  205;  on 
the  morning  of  commimion,  218  ;  at 
and  after  receiving,  229  sqq. — In  any 
affliction,  iii.  222,  3,  viii.  686 ;  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  iii.  228  ;  in  war,  fa- 
mine, or  pestilence,  246  ;  vow  to  be 
made  in  danger,  228. 

Pra)ers  and  thanksgivings  for  festivals, 
iii.  232,  8 ;  viii.  610  sqq.  for  saints* 
days,  &c.  ui.  240  ;  viii.  615  ;  birth- 
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day  or  day  of  baptism,  iiu  2S9 ;  for 
a  special  deliverance,  2S(>,  or  bless- 
ing, 237. — Form  of  thanksgiving, 
yiii.  692. 

Morning  and  evening  prayer,  iii.  83,  9  i 
Yii.  639  {  fur  each  day  of  the  week, 
64-0  sqq.  for  a  congregation,  viiL 
576  sqq.  for  a  family,  699  sq.  Lord's 
prayer  paraphrased,  viL  627. 

Penitential  litanies,  viiL  696,  and 
prayers,  vii.  81,  122  ;  viii.  205  ;  after 
a  great  crime,  vii.  148,  or  a  long  im- 
piety, 2Z6 — 42. 

Women,  devotions  proper  for,  viii.  639; 
child-birth,  prayer  for  safe,  ibid, 
thanksgiving  for,  641. 

Acts  of  adoration,  iiu  30 ;  oblation  of 
ourselves,  31 ;  faith,  224,  368  ;  hope, 
430  sqq.  viii.  688  ;  charity,  iii.  399  ; 
love  to  God,  222;  patience,  339; 
yiii.  688  ;  humility  and  modesty,  iii. 
113;  thanksgiving,  30;  repentance 
or  contrition,  31,  382;  viii.  687; 
resolution  of  amendment,  iii  386 ; 
preparation  for  holy  communion  ;  of 
love,  desire,  contrition,  and  faith, 
250 ;  vuL  229. 


Lord's  prayer,  uxed  through  all 
churches,  viiL  530 ;  to  be  used  by 
us  in  its  very  words,  v.  287  sqq.  ex- 
position of,  iL  466  sqq.  paraphrase 
of,  vii.  627. 

Family  prayer,  should  be  in  set  form, 
v.  257,  99  ;  form  of,  for  morning, 
viii.  599,  and  evening,  6U4. 

Prayer-book,  by  whom  compiled,  v. 
227  ;  its  excellency,  233  ;  under  what 
authority  set  forth,  234  ;  wisely 
framed,  ibid,  attacked  by  puritans  at 
Francfort,  235,  but  by  the  Roman- 
ist* only  charged  with  imperfection, 
2-16  ;  whence  the  prayers  are  taken, 
237  ;  considered  in  detail,  238  sqq. 
its  prayers,  239,  epistles  and  gos- 
pels, 241,  litany  and  collects,  243, 
and  communion  service,  246  ;  testi- 
monies in  its  favour,  248  ;  its  forms 
of  benediction,  219,  and  absolution, 

251  ;  contrasted  with  the  Directory, 

252  ;  treatment  it  has  received,  254. 
Praying  with  the  spirit,  in  opposition  to 

set  forms  of  prayer,  considered,  v.  263 
sqq. 

Preaching  the  gospel,  one  of  the  parts  of 
the  office  ministerial,  i.  14 — 24  ;  rules 
and  advices  for,  107  ;  (see  Doctrine^ 
Minister;)  whether  preachers  may  af- 
fright men  with  panic  terrors,  ix   99. 

Precariousy  i.  e.  depending  on  the  will  or 
consent  of  another,  iv.  589  ;  v.  487  ; 
vi.  357;  viii.  198;  x.  198,  514. 

Precepts  of  Jewish  law,  number  of,  I  IIG ; 


ix.  496 ;  precepts  of  Christ,  see  Af- 
firmative t  Jetus  Christ,  Law  of  Christ 

Predettination,  one  of  God's  grt-at  mercies, 
iv.  654;  Christ  iu  head,  rii.  515,  and 
foundation,  304 ;  God*t  predettiDation 
not  to  be  the  ground  of  our  judgment 
concerning  our  final  condition,  ii.  547; 
absolute  predestination  first  preached 
by  S.  Augustine,  v.  483  ;  presumptu- 
onsly  handled  by  Eckius,  363. 

PredieameutM,  the  ten  commandments 
compared  to,  ix.  vHL 

Prejudiett  a  great  but  sometimes  incul- 
pable cause  of  error,  v.  502 ;  how  it 
operates,  508 ;  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  cotiscience,  ix.  36. 

Prerogative  of  the  king,  x.  180. 

Presbyter  distinct  from  bishop,  v.  24; 
part  of  the  office  of  apostle,  44 ;  some- 
times called  apostle,  45 ;  gave  assistance 
and  counsel  to  bishop,  70,  but  without 
impairing  his  jurisdiction,  185 ;  S. 
Hierome*s  statement  on  this  point  con- 
sidered, 70  sqq.  the  names  how  far  in- 
terchanged, 88  ;  might  not  without 
episcopal  licence  officiate,  152,  or  tra- 
vel, 160  ;  belonged  to  bishop,  175  ;  did 
not  vote  in  councils,  169,  or  help  in 
ordination  of  bishops,  102. 

PretbyteriatUt  their  position  and  conduct 
at  the  Restoration,  L  scvL  sqq.  their 
want  of  integrity  and  ingenuousness, 
oclxxxi*.  their  hostility  to  Taylor,  cu 
sqq.  their  doctrine  concerning  original 
sin,  vii.  502,  refuted,  503  ;  they  place 
the  spiritual  power  above  the  civil,  x. 
200. 

Presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy  sacrament, 
is  real,  but  spiritual,  vi.  1 1  sqq. 

of  God,  several  manners  of,  iiL 

23  ;  consideration  of,  a  chief  means  of 
resisting  temptation,  ii.  220,  and  in- 
strument of  holy  living,  iiu  22  sqq. 

Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  see 
Jesus  Christ 

Prester  John,  or  Mas  John,  viiL  533. 

Presumption^  case  of  a  sick  person  tempted 
to,  ii.  690  sq.  considerations  against, 
iii.  43*. 

Prevalency  of  doctrine,  one  of  Bellar- 
mine's  notes  of  the  church,  vi.  377. 

Preventing  grace  of  God,  il  92. 

Pride^  a  sin  threatened  in  holy  scripture, 
vii.  129 ;  pride  of  our  heart,  a  proof  of 
itd  hardness  and  wickedness,  iv.  426 ; 
pride  shewn,  in  pretending  to  be  free 
from  pride,  506 ;  arguments  against, 
iii.  68  ;  prayer  against  vii.  640. 

PriestSy  should  be  a  distinct  order,  L  8 
sqq.  have  always  been  held  in  honour, 
ibid,  priests  and  kings  called  gods,  v. 
1+  ;  christian  priesthood  when  consti- 
tuted, ix.  637  ;  christian  priests  forbid- 
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den  to  give  sentence  in  a  cause  of 
blood,  ix.  585  ;  marriage  of  priests,  see 
Marriage.  Gentile,  Jewish,  and  chris- 
tian priests,  alike  in  many  practices,  L 
4. — See  Ministerial  office,  Presbyter, 

PrimislauSf  in  his  greatness,  kept  his 
country  shoes,  iii.  70. 

Primumf  Temm  ;  see  Quod, 

Princes,  what  they  learn  to  do  well,  iv. 
306  ;  what  the  fit  education  for,  811 ; 
said  to  have  license  to  lie  sometimes,  x. 
120;  whether  a  prince  may  tolerate 
several  religions,  v.  533,  or  permit  any 
thing  forbidden  by  Christ,  ix.  476. — 
See  King. 

Principal,  see  Accessory. 

Principles,  evil,  imbibed  by  men,  a  cauM 
of  tiieir  sinning,  viii.  269. 

PriscilUan,  death  of,  v.  528,  brought  credit 
to  his  doctrine,  522. 

Prisoners,  office  of  prayers  for,  viii.  662. 

Private  spirit,  they  that  pretend  to  be 
guided  by,  are  false  doctors,  iv.  599. 

Proitresius,  scholars  of,  would  answer  with 
deliberation,  v.  262. 

Prohnbile,  meaning  of,  ix.  1 78. 

Probability,  the  greater  destroys  the  less, 
ix.  184;  the  same  probability  remain- 
ing, we  may  not  change  our  practical 
sentence,  192 ;  an  opinion  resting  on 
slight  probability,  not  to  be  followed 
except  in  what  cases,  194 ;  probability 
alleged  to  be  the  only  ground  of  pro- 
testant  religion,  vi.  318 ;  is  a  sufficient 
ground,  ibid.  Conjugation  of  probabili- 
ties, shewing  christian  religion  to  be 
from  God,  ix.  156. — Probable  argu- 
ments, their  power  separate  and  col- 
lective, 152 — -6;  probable  conscience, 
see  Conscience  ;  probable  ignorance, 
what  it  is,  x.  621  ;  probable  opinion, 
see  Opinion. 

Procession  of  Holy  Ghost,  see  Filioque, 

Promises  should  be  made  and  kept  with 
christian  simplicity,  iv.  617  sqq.  Ro> 
mish  doctrine  that  the  pope  can  release 
men  from  their  promises,  vi.  276 ; 
God's  promise,  our  best  ground  of  as- 
surance that  our  prayers  are  heard,  iv. 
83 :  promises  of  Christ,  peculiar  in 
their  nature,  437. 

Promulgation  of  laws  needful,  to  make 
them  binding,  x.  53. 

Property,  see  Mine, 

Prophecy,  spirit  of,  one  of  Bellarmine's 
notes  of  the  church,  vi.  377. 

Prophets,  their  explications  of  moral  law, 
authentic,  ix.  410;  their  command,  a 
warrant  f  r  breaking  any  command- 
ment except  the  first,  350 ;  their  bold 
rebuke  of  kings,  no  precise  example  to 
us,  iv.  589. 

Proportion  of  faith*  see  Analogy. 


Proposition,  bread  of,  see  Shew-bread. 
Prosperity,  said  by  Aristotle  to  produce  a 
love  of  God,  iv.  476  ;  whether  a  note  of 
the  true  church,  v.  503  ;  vi.  378 ;  pros- 
perity of  the   wicked   considered,  iv. 
450 ;    prosperous  siu  should  be  sus- 
pected, vii.  212. 
Protogenes  and  Apelles  contended,  which 
could  draw  the  smallest  line,  viii.  108. 
Proverb  may  determine  a  man's  belief,  v. 

508. 
Providence  which  governs  the  world,  true 

account  of,  ix.  3. 
Provision,  that  part  of  justice  which  is 
due  from  superiors  to  inferiors,  iiL  123. 
Prudence  more  useful  than  fortune,  iv. 
577 ;  distinguished  from  conscience, 
ix.  15 ;  christian  prudence,  what  it  is, 
ii.  291,  iv.  573  sqq.  required  in  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel,  i.  103  ;  was  need- 
ful to  primitive  christians,  iv.  573  ;  be- 
nefits of  it,  574;  how  far  a  duty,  575. 
Its  parts  and  acts  are, — to  choose  a 
christian  end,  ibid,  and  pursue  it  with 
apt  means,  578,  have  due  regard  to  our 
worldly  interest,  579,  do  credit  to  our 
religion,  583,  recommend  our  teaching 
by  our  conduct,  588,  not  walk  alone 
and  unguided,  590,  choose  our  guide 
well,  594,  and  by  what  marks  or  signs, 
595 — 606  ;  cautions  in  applying  these 
tests,  606  sqq. 
Prudent ;  what  is  lawful  is  not  always  pru- 
dent, il  114;  viL  483;  viii.  260;  sentence 
of  prudent  and  good  man,  though  but 
probable,  warrants  an  action,  ix.  219. 
Psalmody  in  churches,  apt  for  edification, 

X.  411. 
Psalms,  the  higher  clergy  anciently 
obliged  to  know  them  by  heart,  viii. 
507 ;  psalms  of  private  composition 
not  allowed  to  be  read  in  churches,  v. 
295. 
Psalter  (Hatton*s)  i.  xxvii,  cclvii.   Psalter 

of  our  lady,  vi.  253  ;  of  Jesus,  254. 
Publican,  name  of,  odious  among  Jews 

and  Greeks,  ii.  834. 
Publiux,  see  Cases  of  Conscience, 
Punishment,  fear  of,  the  first  and  greatest 
band  of  the  law  of  nature,  ix.   309 ; 
punishments  not  destructive,  are  me- 
dicinal,  iv.    485 ;    a   man   can    inflict 
punishment  upon  himself,  x.  74  ;  pun- 
ishment imposed  by  the  judge  must  be 
submitted    to,   87  ;    when   it  may  be 
avoided,    ibid,     punishment    endured 
does  not  discharge  the  conscience,  97  ; 
whether  we  may  require  that  an  offend- 
ing brother  be  punished,   141  ;    half- 
punishments,  99 ;  future  punishments, 
iv.  39  sqq. 
Purgative  way  of  religion,  sec  Illuminative. 
Purgatory,   one   of  the  novelties  of  the 
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church  of  nome,  vi.  193,  543  ;  grounds 
of  it  doubtful,  194 ;  how  it  arose,  195 
sq.  5-15 ;  how  far  it  is  found  in  the 
Greek  or  Latin  fathers,  195  sqq.  553 
sqq.  argunieut  a(2:ainst  it,  547 ;  teati- 
moniea  against  it,  199,  562  sqq.  sul»- 
acribed  at  Florence  by  some  who  con- 
demned it  at  home,  ir.  587. 

Purification  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  iL  98, 
125;  hymn  for.rii.  658. 

Puritan  ff  their  conduct  at  the  Restoration, 
i.  ;rcvi.  sq.  Clarendon's  judgment  of 
them,  ecUxxix,  sqq. 

Purity  of  heart,  blessedness  of,  iL  403 ; 
purity  of  intention,  an  instrument  of 
holy  living,  iil  16. 

Purpose^  see  RetolHtian. 

Ptfrrhot  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Pythagoras  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  for  joT 
at  a  mathematical  demonstration,  i. 
cccxviiL  enjoined  self-examination  at 
night,  iii.  297  ;  his  saying  about  truth 
and  charity,  x.  100;  his  followers 
avoided  oaths,  iL  424;  enjoined  a  se- 
paration from  the  body,  TiiL  371 ;  mis- 
apprehended the  injunction  to  abntain 
from  beans,  250;  answer  of  a  Pytha- 
gorean woman  thereupon,  z.  88. 


Q,  or  cue,  tL  265. 

Qnadragesimal  or  Lent  fast,  see  Lent. 

Quakers,  how  expound  the  articles  of  our 

faith,  viiL  525. 
Quarentanot  see  Car S me. 
Quartodecimans,  why  called  heretics,  r. 

394. 
Qui  neffcit  simulare,  &c.  iv.  531. 
Quiet  conscience,  ix.  49. 
Quod  dubitas  ne  feceris,  vL  165.     Quod 
,    omnes    tangit,   or,    Quod    spectat   ad 

omnes,   &c.  v.    172,  234,  87.     Quod 

primum,  verum,  176.     Quod  semper, 

&c.   see   Index  of  authors,  Vincentius 

Lirinensis. 
Quotations  from  scripture  maybe  made  in 

a  sense  different  from  the  original,  ix.  95. 


Rahab,  her  charitable  lie,  x.  105. 
Railings  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  iv.  300. 
Rainbow,  tradition  that  it  should  not  be 

seen  for  forty  years  before  the  day  of 

judgment,  viii.  150. 
Raphael  calls  himself  Azarias,  x.  128. 
Ratihabition  of  an  act  is  imputed  to  good 

or  evil,  x.  570. 
Ratio  legis  non  est  lex,  x.  529. 
Ratiocination,  see  Reason. 
Ravaiilac  not  moved  to  kill  the  king  by 

reading  Mariana,  viii.  462. 
Raziel  the  angel,  cries  out  every  day,  x. 

186. 


Razis,  whether  he  did  right  in  killing 
himself,  X.  95. 

Readers  and  singers  in  the  ancient  church, 
V.  296. 

Reading  or  hearing  the  word  of  God,  one 
of  the  external  actions  of  religion,  iiL 
164;  rules  for  it,  165. 

Readings,  variety  of,  a  cause  of  difficulty 
in  scripture,  ▼.  411. 

Real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, a  spiritual  presence,  vu  1 1  sqq. 
proved,  against  doctrine  of  Tramub- 
siantiation,  q.  v.  and  see  Lard's  supper. 
— Taylor's  treatise  on  the  real  presence, 
when  published,  L  xxxviiL  remarks 
upon  it,  cxcvk 

Reason,  authority  of,  v.  494 ;  reason,  pro- 
ceeding on  best  grounds,  the  best  judge 
of  controversies,  ibid.  sqq.  reason  erring 
may  be  inculpable,  499  sqq.  enlight- 
ened reason,  one  of  the  pillars  of  con- 
science ;  ix.  12.  Use  of  reason  in  reli- 
gion, 55 — 79  ;  arguments  against  it, 
55 — 7,  which  are  used  by  three  kinds 
of  persons,  58  sq.  but  reason  is  not  op- 
posed to  faith,  59  sqq.  not  even  to  that 
faith  which  is  infuscNl  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  62  ;  right  reason,  not  the  affirm- 
ative measure  of  articles  of  faith,  ibid, 
but  the  negative  measure  of  all^  66  s 
distinctions  to  be  made  in  applying  this 
rule,  68 ;  conclusion  of  the  argument, 
71 ;  arguments  against  use  of  reason, 
answered,  75  ;  reason  not  £illible, 
though  ratiocination  may  be  wrong, 
77.  Law  of  nature,  prompted  by  rea- 
son, 292 ;  natural  reason  and  natural 
law  compared,  592 ;  reason  one  of  the 
sources  of  uniformity  in  religious  rites, 
L  3. 

Reasonableness  of  Christ's  yoke,  ii.  539. 

Rebaptizing  of  heretics,  was  a  denial  of 
the  validity  of  lay-baptism,  i.  26 ;  for 
which  validity,  was  alleged  tradition,  v. 
430;  against  it,  scripture,  ibid,  mys- 
tically applied,  416. 

Rebellion  not  lawful  on  any  pretence,  x. 
185  ;  excuses  itself  by  pleading  con- 
science and  the  scripture,  viiL  346. 

Rebus,  an  enigmatical  expression,  x.  407. 

Reconciliation  needful  as  a  preparation  for 
death,  ii.  697  ;  whether  needful  be- 
fore communion,  viii.  170 ;  repentance 
called  reconciliation,  vii.  71. 

Record  of  truth ;  the  church  is  so,  x. 
440. 

Recreations  should  be  without  immoderate 
affection,  x.  593 ;  not  games  for  money, 
594,  dispassionate,  599,  not  scandalous, 
601,  or  wasteful  of  time,  iiL  13. 

Recusancy  not  too  severely  handled  by 
our  laws,  viii.  469. 

Redeeming  the  time  explained,  iv.  581. 
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Redhead  charged  with  perjury,  i.  85. 

/b^oTMetf  churches,  their  ordinations  whe- 
ther TMlid,  V.  118. 

Regale  and  '  regium*  distinguished,  i.  36. 

Regenerate  estate  or  person,  character  of, 
viL  370;  how  far  may  consist  with 
tins  of  infirmity,  372 ;  infection  of  na- 
ture remains  in  the  regenerate,  337; 
Komana  viL  15  sqq.  does  not  mean  a 
state  of  infirmity  in  the  regenerate, 
345  ;  S.  Augustine's  exposition  of  the 
words,  350  ;  regeneration  in  baptism, 
iL  234,  60 ;  christian  state  called  in 
scripture  regeneration,  359 ;  Jackson's 
account  of  regeneration,  vii.  663. 

ReguluM,  hiM  wasteful  expense  at  his  son's 
funeral,  iii.  450. 

Relapse,  a  reason  for  fear,  iv.  102 ;  it 
grieTes  the  Spirit  of  God,  ibid,  is  with- 
out excuse,  lO'i ;  does  violence  to  rea- 
son, 104,  and  implies  ingratitude,  105. 

Religum,  meaning  of,  larger,  iii.  14 f,  and 
narrower,  145  ;  should  he  sincere  and 
practical,  ii.  540  soq.  making  religion 
the  business  of  our  lives,  part  of  growth 
in  grace,  iv.  500  ;  its  actions,  internal, 
liL  145  sqq.  and  external,  163  sqq.  its 
three  great  actions,  iv.  109  ;  its  duties 
nevfr  contradict  one  another,  660 ; 
whether  every  thing  of  religion  is  de- 
termined by  Christ's  law,  ix.  579. — 
Religion  beneficial  to  a  state,  viiL  356 ; 
has  great  power  to  effect  changes  in 
states,  X.  209  sqq.  establishes  all  na- 
tural and  political  relations,  and 
changes  none  but  the  spiritual,  253  ; 
the  supreme  civil  power  governs  in 
religion,  203  sqq.  that  is  no  good  re- 
ligion whose  principles  destroy  any 
duty  of  religion,  viii  388  ;  or  which  is 
busy  in  scruples  and  fantastic  opinions, 
ibidL  or  which  disturbs  government  and 
public  peace,  389  ;  religion  established 
by  law  and  just  authority,  may  not  be 
reproved  by  a  private  judgment,  536  ; 
religion  ties  princes  to  keep  laws  of 
the  church,  x.  295. — States  of  religion, 
children  may  not  enter  into,  against 
parents'  will,  474. — Religion  of  holy 
places,  see  Holy  places ;  christian  re- 
ligion, see  Chrutian,  and  voL  iii.  Table 
of  contents. 

Religioeutt  etymology  of,  ii.  317;  dis- 
tinguished from  *  religens,'  iv.  116. 

Religious  vows,  see  Fours, 

Remanent  affections  to  sin,  we  should  ex- 
amine ourselves  concerning,  viii.  66. 

Remission  of  sins  granted  to  repentance, 
vii.  390  sqq.— See  Pardon, 

Remitting  and  retaining  sins,  a  part  of 
the  office  ministerial,  i.  12. 

Repentance,  a  duty  of  great  and  universal 
concernment,  vii.  S;   common  errors 


concerning  it,  8  sqq.  n.tture  and  de- 
finition of  it ;  different  expressions  for 
it  in  the  New  testament,  60  ;  descrip- 
tions of  it,  taken  from  the  holy  (scrip- 
ture, 74;  it  glorifies  God,  iv.  381,  and 
of  all  things  in  the  world  makes  the 
greatest  change,  iii.  205  ;  motives  to 
it,  212  :  it  is  one  half  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospeU  ii.  351  ;  does  not  belo  g 
to  angels,  35*2  ;  is  given  and  revealed 
through  Christ,  353  ;  covenant  of  re- 
pentince  consigned  in  baptism,  354 ; 
is  to  be  followed  up  through  life,  359, 
iii.  210;  case  of  sin  after  baptism,  iL 
357  ;  whether  it  is  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  ibid.  iv.  9o  ;  is  the  more 
difficult  of  pardon,  iL  362  ;  we  are  so 
restored  to  grace,  aa  to  holiness,  370, 
iii.  210.  Repentance  contains  many 
operations,  ii.  373  ;  iii.  206  ;  this  view 
why  dwelt  upon,  ii.  378 ;  repentance  of 
a  vicious  person  on  his  death- bed,  con- 
sidered, 382,  iii.  211;  iv.  381  sqq. 
viL  178 ;  ix.  670 ;  how  long  time  a  re- 
pentance must  take  up,  ii.  386  ;  acts 
and  parts  of  it,  388  ;  ilL  207  sqq.  what 
repentance  is  needful  for  smaller  or 
venial  sins,  vii.  116;  what  fur  actual 
single  sins,  124  ;  at  what  time  a  sinner 
is  bound  to  repent  of  his  sin,  ix.  662  ; 
every  man  is  bound  to  repent  of  his  sin 
as  soon  as  he  hath  committed  it,  viL 
154  ;  false  doctrine  of  church  of  Rome 
in  this  matter,  vi.  226  ;  whether  a  man 
is  bound  to  repent  every  time  he  thinks 
of  his  sin,  ix.  678  ;  repentance  needful 
even  after  punishment  has  been  suf- 
fered, X.  97 ;  repentance  needful  in 
remedy  to  unavoidable  transgression  of 
covenant  of  works,  vii.  21  ;  how  re- 
pentance and  the  precept  of  evangelical 
perfection  can  stand  together,  36;  what 
repentance  is  needful  for  habitual  sins, 
178;  sinful  habits  render  repentance 
more  difficult,  169  :  case  of  repentance 
of  habitual  sinners,  turning  in  their 
vigorous  years,  209,  or  not  till  old  age, 
217,  or  on  their  death-bed,  221—30; 
repentance  whether  needful  for  original 
sin,  243  sq.  £fiect  of  repentance,  re- 
mission of  sins,  390  ;  fruits  of  repent- 
ance, 423,  vis.  (beside  a  holy  life)  con- 
trition, 424,  confession,  438,  satisfac- 
tion, 463.  Repentance  needful  to  our 
receiving  any  benefit  from  Christ's 
death,  or  from  the  sacrament  of  it,  viiL 
36,  therefore  needful  as  a  preparation 
for  the  holy  communion,  156 ;  what 
actions  of  repentance  needful  thereto, 
159,  and  how  far  it  must  have  pro- 
ceeded, 172  ;  what  significations  of  re- 
pentance are  to  be  accepted  by  the 
church  in  admission  of  penitents  to  the 
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holy  communion^  195. — Practice  of  I 
repeoUnce  in  time  of  sickness,  iiL  37 1 ; 
rules  for  it,  375  ;  means  of  exciting  it, 
877  i  acts  of  it,  382  ;  prayer  for  re- 
penUnce,  883,  viii.  677  ;  analysis  of 
the  decalogue,  to  assist  the  sick  in  their 
repentance,  iii.  386 ;  true  repentance 
said  to  be  more  rare  than  innocence, 
iv.  413;  affliction  tends  to  produce  re- 
pentance, 479.  Various  penitential 
acts,  iii.  31 ;  vii  81 ;  penitential  hymns, 
litanies,  and  prayers,  see  Pmiten- 
tiai  —  Taylor's  treatise  on  Repent- 
ance, when  published,  L  xU,  why  need- 
ed, rii.  8 ;  the  author's  misgivings  as 
to  the  reception  it  would  have,  17;  how 
it  was  received,  i  xli,  sqq.  viL  298  ; 
icmarks  upon  it,  L  cUxxvL  sqq. 

Reproofs  one  of  the  duties  of  the  tongue, 
IV.  311,5;  rules  for  it,  316  sqq.  should 
be  managed  with  christian  prudence 
and  due  observation  of  circumstances, 
589  ;  impatience  of  reproof  keeps  us 
ignorant  of  ourselves,  421 ;  patience  of 
it,  a  sign  of  growth  in  grace,  506. 

Republican  governments,  origin  of,  x,  56. 

Repuiatian,  the  destroying  of^  a  breach  of 
the  sixth  commandment,  ii.  439. 

ReserveUiotUt  menul,  taught  by  the  chnrch 
of  Rome,  vi.  273 ;  the  lawfulness  of 
them  considered,  x.  120. 

RetipUcentia,  meaning  of^  vii.  63,  5. 

RMtolutionM  against  sin,  needful  before 
holy  communion,  viii.  161 ;  rules  for 
the  same,  ibid.  sqq.  of  what  nature  and 
extent  they  must  be,  164  sqq.  resolu- 
tions of  reconcilement,  whether  suf- 
ficient, 170;  the  heart  is  deceitful  in 
its  resolutions,  iv.  415  sq. 

Rettitutifm^  a  part  of  justice,  iii.  133  sqq. 
rules  for  making  restitution,  134  sqq. 
a  part  of  ecclesiastical  penance,  vii. 
470;  needful  before  absolution,  ix. 
552 ;  limitation  of  this  rule  by  Romish 
writers,  xii.  restitution  by  heirs  of 
what  was  unjustly  gotten,  whether 
needful  to  take  off  entail  of  curses, 
iv.  373. 

Restless  conscience,  ix.  49. 

Rasurre^fion  of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ — 
Christ's  resurrection  the  cause,  and  the 
warrant,  of  ours,  viii.  398 — 404  ;  bap- 
tism consigns  us  to  a  holy  resurrection, 
ii.  243,  and  by  means  of  the  sacrfmnent 
of  the  Lord's  supper  our  bodies  are 
made  capable  thereof,  viii.  40 ;  re- 
surrection of  the  wicked,  404,  34; 
heathen  traditions  concerning  a  re- 
"urrection,  401,  and  cf.  544,  5,  9. 

Retaliation  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Christ, 
ii.  448. 

Retirement  at  stated  times  for  religious 
exercises,  recommended,  iii.  15. 


Return  of  prayers,  what  cliieAy  hindcn ; 
1)  a  sUte  of  ain,  iv.  51 ;  apeeially,  of 
unmercifulness,  55,  or  lost  and  un- 
cleanneas,  56 ;  or  2)  in  a  good  man, 
anger,  61,  want  of  eamestoeaa,  63,  of 
attention  or  of  perseverance,  66,  or 
achism,  68.  What  the  requisites  for 
our  praying  with  effect  for  others,  70. 

Revealing  of  secrets,  a  sin  of  the  tODgne^ 
iv.  293. 

Revenge  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Christ, 
ii  448 ;  we  must  not  go  to  law  for  the 
sake  of  revenge,  456  ;  or  pray  for  re- 
venge, 458. 

Reverence  of  the  sanctuary,  iL  322 ;  re- 
verence due  to  the  altar,  v.  317  sqq. 
Taylor's  tract  on  this  subject,  wImu 
written,  i.  xix. — Reverence  to  parents, 
due  from  children,  x.  455. 

Rewards  and  punishments  the  best  sanc- 
tion of  laws,  viiL  247 ;  it  is  lawful  in 
serving  CU>d  to  look  to  reward,  ix.  317; 
X.655. 

RejfnoUU,  the  two  brothers  converted  each 
other,  vi  476. 

RkadamisUu  evades  his  promise  of  not 
killing  Mithridates,  x.  51ir. 

RkampHmiutt  the  mason  of,  betrayed  the 
king's  secret,  iii  395. 

RheimSf  Mary  of,  see  Mary, 

Rhetoric  and  logic  compared,  vii  177. 

Rkodians,  Gate's  argument  in  behalf  of« 
X.51. 

Ribisehius,  his  brave  death,  i  83. 

Rich  (Robert)  his  correspondence  with 
Taylor,  i.  IxxiiL 

Riches,  Christ  speaks  suspiciously  of,  ii 
392. 

Richilda,  her  sudden  death,  iii  274. 

Ridicularii,  persons  who  made  jesting  a 
trade,  iv.  290. 

Rids  his  way,  for  '  despatches,'  vii  375. 

Right  or  sure  conscience,  see  Conscience, 

R'ghteous  cause  oppressed,  iv.  431  sqq. 
Righteous  men  why  afflicted,  446  sqq. 
righteousness  evangelical  described, 
viii.  247  sqq.  righteousness  of  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  249  sqq.  ours  must  ex- 
ceed it,  253—65 ;  they  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  are 
blessed,  ii  400,  and  they  who  are  per- 
secuted for  righteousness'  sake,  406.    ' 

Ring  used  by  gentile  priesU  and  primitive 
bishops,  i.  4;  marriage  ring,  sermon 
on,  iv.  207  sqq.  ring  in  marriage  not  a 
religious  ritual,  x.  4U9. 

Rites  (reli){ious)  causes  of  agreement  in, 
i.  3 ;  heathen  rites,  when  lawfully 
adopted  into  Christianity,  ix.  696 — 9  ; 
outward  rites  of  divine  institution,  de- 
rive their  benediction  and  energy 
through  prayer,  ii.  195  ;  every  thing 
ritual  is  joined  with  something  moraJi 
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ibid,  rituals  apostolical  bind  all  chrii- 

tendom,  x.  335. 
Eoek  in  the  wilderness,  a  type  of  the  holy 

eucharist,  Tiii.  62. 
Roderick^  for  his  shameful  conduct,  lost 

his  kingdom  to  the  Moors,  iv.  268. 
Rogation  days  when  instituted,  x.  355,  67. 
Roman  soldier,  his  oath  of  obedience,  iv. 

401  ;    the  Romans  used  set  forms  of 

prayer,  v.  262. 
Rome^  church  of ;  many  of  her  doctrines, 

1)  not  catholic,  apostolic,  or  primitive, 
vi.  180  sqq.  shewn,  in  her  claim  to 
make  new  articles,  184,  7,  452,  ix. 
654.  expurgatory  indexes,vi.  185,466, 
indulgences,  188,  535,  purgatory, 
1 93,  543  —  72,  transubstantiation, 
201, 572  sqq.  half- communion,  208, 
593  sqq.  praying  in  a  tongue  not 
understood,  210,  600,  adoration  of 
images,  213, 606—33,  picturing  God 
the  Father  and  the  blessed  Trinity, 
217,  633,  sqq.  claiming  for  the  pope 
an  universal  bishopric,  218,  and 
many  other  doctrines,  224. 

2}  direct  impieties,  giving  warranty  to 
a  wicked  life ;  e.  g.  her  doctrine 
about  repentance,  226,  confession, 
230,  penances  and  satisfactions,  232, 
pardon,  indulgence,  contrition,  &c. 
235,  satisfaction  by  one  person  fur 
another,  242,  habitual  sins,  243,  dis- 
ti notion  of  mortal  and  venial  sins, 
244,  the  doctrine  that  a  probable 
opinion' (for  which  the  authority  of 
one  doctor  is  sufficient)  may  be 
safely  followed,  246,  and  that  prayer 
is  accepted  'ex  opere  opera  to,'  251, 
invocating  dead  saints  as  deliverers, 
254,  exorcisms,  262,  sacramentals, 
267,  worship  of  the  image  of  the 
cross,  and  of  the  host,  269. 

S)  destructive  of  society  and  mo- 
narchy; e.  g.  equivocation  and  men* 
tal  reservation,  273,  not  keeping 
faith  with  heretics,  274,  dispensing 
with  laws  of  God  and  contracts,  276 ; 
exempting  clergy  from  secular  au- 
thority, 277  ;  seal  of  confession,  279, 
496,  subjecting  kings  to  the  pope, 
279,  and  bidding  subjects  expel  he- 
retical kings,  280,  viiL  460  sqq.  475 
sqq.  X.  192. 

Church  of  Rome  relies  on  uncertain 
foundation  for  her  fiaith,  vi.  339,  whe- 
ther it  be  on  councils,  355,  canon 
law,  369,  the  pope,  373,  or  on  her 
notes  of  the  church,  375 ;  her  tra- 
ditions, 406,  in  which  she  makes  no 
distinction,  but  deals  with  all  alike, 
ix.  617  :  is  uncharitable  in  her  judg- 
ments, vi.  475,  is  insecure,  486, 
teaches  for  doctrines  the  comroand- 


menti  of  men,  495,  e.  g.  auricular 
confession,  503,  and  the  seal  of  con- 
fession, 496 ;  her  pilgrimages,  537. 
Her  doctrines  serve  temporal  ends, 
viii.  372  ;  her  casuistical  theology, 
faulty,  ix.  vi.  her  religion  how  far 
tolerable,  v.  591  sqq.  her  authority 
little  regarded  before  council  of 
Nice,  X.  377;  when  she  began  to 
persecute  for  religious  opinions,  t. 
353;  her  bishops  have  been  am- 
bitious, X.  233  sq.  Churches  of 
Rome  and  of  England  compared, 
vi.  647  sqq.  '  Do  at  Rome  as  they 
do  at  Rome,*  ix.  44,  x.  360. 
Rosett  hallowed,  one  of  the  sacramentals 

of  the  church  of  Rome,  vi.  267. 
Royalists,  allusions  to  the  habiu  of,  it. 

205,  459 ;  v.  359. 
Royston   the   publisher,   his   indiscretion 
brought  Taylor  into  trouble,  L  Ixxiv, 
his  postscript  to  the  '  Deus  justifica- 
tus,'  vii.  538. 
Rudolph,  see  Hapslurgh. 
Rule  of  faith,  the  creed,  t.  371,  8 ;  vii. 
610;  viiL  529;  or  the  holy  scripture, 
Ti.  380. 
Russian  superstition  concerning  the  noon- 
day devil,  iv.  350. 
Rust  (George)  a  friend  of  Taylor,  I  xvi, 
made   through    his    interest    dean    of 
Down,  cur.  and  on  his  death,  bishop  of 
Dromore,   cxx.    preaches   his   ftineral 
sermon,  ccctjc.  his  biographical  account 
of  Taylor,  cccxxi.  shewn  to  be  inaccu- 
rate, xvi.  sqq. 
Rutherford  (Samuel)  professor  of  divinity 
at  S.  Andrew's,  attacks  the  '  Liberty  of 
prophesying,'  i.  xxxi.  Heber's  account 
of  his  book,  eclxi, 

S.  W,  see  J.  S. 

Sabbath,  undue  strictness  of  Jewish  doc- 
tors respecting,  x.  382;  whether  now 
abrogated,  ii.  431,  ix.  4/)3 — 60;  was 
observed  by  the  primitive  christians,  ii. 
431 ;  ix.  456  sq. 

^binus,  wife  of,  her  fortitude,  iii.  816. 

Sacerdos  ecdesise,  a  title  of  bishops, 
V.96. 

Sack-cloth  sent  from  Sulpitins  to  S.  Pau- 
linus,  ii.  181. 

Sacramentals  of  the  church  of  Rome,  vi. 
267. 

SaeramentSt  nature  of,  viii.  28 — 32  ;  how 
many  the  church  of  England  reckons, 
vL  422;  uncertainty  of  Romish  doc- 
trine respecting,  378  sq.  the  two  sa- 
craments expressed  by  the  water  and 
the  blood  issuing  from  Christ's  side,  ii. 
719;  whereon  their  efficacy  depends, 
vii.  542 ;  whether  on  worthiness  of  the 
minister,  viii.  821 ;   Christ's  iastita- 
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tion  of  1  uenment,  is  a  direct  law,  ix. 
533;  the  church  hath  power  and  au- 
thority in  sacraments,  ii.  274 ;  no  sa- 
craments without  bishops,  viii.  320 ;  a 
custom  in  administration  of  a  sacra- 
ment, against  the  siKnificstion  of  it, 
ou}!ht  not  to  be  complied  with,  x.  368  ; 
rules  and  advices  to  the  clergy  in  re- 
spect of  ministering  the  sacraments,  i. 
1 13  ;  offices  for  administration  of,  viii. 
61f>,  31. — See  Baptism^  Lord's  supper. 

Sacri/iee,  a  divine  institution,  ix.  594  sqq. 
eastern  tradition  concerning  the  origin 
of,  597  ;  careful  examination  of,  a 
figure  of  the  examination  of  the  con- 
science before  communion,  viiL  65. — 
Sacrifice  of  Christ,  perfect  and  one,  iii. 
214;  presented  to  Ood  by  Christ  in 
heaven  continiuklly,  and  on  earth  in  the 
holy  sacrament,  ibid. 

SacriUgt,  punishment  of,  iv.  454. 

Sadduceest  origin  of,  ix.  314. 

Sfiilors,  office  of  prayer  for,  riiL  667. 

SaimtM,  faith  and  patience  ot,  see  Faiih  / 
prayers  to  dead  saints,  sec  ImwtaUimk ; 
prayers  to  be  used  upon  taints'  days  &c 
liL  2iO,  Tiii.  615. 

%Umm9  9b9aif»opla,  \r,  245. 

Safadme,  his  black  shirt,  iii.  292. 

Saliam  priests,  their  soothsayings  obscure, 
vi.  213. 

Satic  law,  binds  princes,  x.  177  ;  forhad 
children  to  be  tonsured  without  con- 
sent of  parents,  478. 

Stdi,  Tragasean,  when  taxed,  Ttnished, 
iii  133. 

Salvation,  discourse  of  certainty  of,  ii. 
546  t  our  prospect  of  salvation  is  to  be 
judged  of,  not  by  our  reasonings  about 
God's  counsel,  547 »  but  by  considering 
how  our  relations  and  endearments  are 
to  Him,  549,  which  are  mstter  of  va- 
riety and  degree,  550  ;  precepts  of  holy 
scripture  hereupon,  552  ;  what  en- 
couragements God  gives  to  some  per- 
sons hereupon,  554 ;  the  righteous 
scarcely  are  saved,  iv.  404  sqq.  the 
statement,  that  we  allow  sslvation  tc^ 
the  RomaniKts,  but  they  deny  it  to  us, 
considered,  vi.  655. 

Salvo  contenemento,  iii.  331,  iv.  491,  vii. 
139,  270,  viii.  274. 

Sa/zburg,  bishop  of,  condemned  for  say- 
ing there  were  antipodes,  viii.  536. 

Samaria,  woman  of,  Christ's  conver^ation 
with,  ii.  328,  37  sqq. 

SamaritanSf  quarrel  of  the  Jews  with,  ii. 
328. 

Samttm,  his  temperance  shewed  he  was  to 
be  a  prophet,  iv.  137  ;  whether  to  be 
excused  for  killing  himself,  x.  94. 

Sanctu  Clara  ( Francis  a)  al.  Christopher 
Davenport,  q.  v. 


Sanela  Aemoiia,  decree  of  the  canoo  law 
so  called,  t.  477,  9. 

Sanctificatiom  by  the  spirit  of  grace,  one 
of  the  benefits  of  baptism,  ii.  240, 61; 
no  man  is  actually  justified  but  heihst 
is  in  some  measure  sanctified,  viii. 
292. 

Sanctio  a  sanguine,  say  the  grammarians, 
ix.  594. 

Sanctity  of  doctrine,  one  of  Bellarmine's 
notes  of  the  church,  vi.  376. 

Sanctmt,  tortured  to  confess  the  nature  of 
holy  communion,  vL  138. 

Sanderton  disapproved  Taylor's  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  i.  xliiL 

Sapor  says  that  the  Romans  approved 
any  stratagem  in  war,  that  succeeded, 
iv.  625. 

Sarabaitts  strict  in  practice,  but  would 
endure  no  Kuperior,  ii.  121. 

Saracen  prince  confuting  £utychian  bi- 
shops, X.  104. 

Sati^action  in  the  primitive  church  meant 
all  the  parts  and  exercises  of  repent- 
ance, vii.  463 ;  its  chief  purta  or  acts, 
465  sqq.  satisfaction  in  what  sense  a 
sound  doctrine,  vL  241 ;  teaching  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  this  matter, 
242 ;  satisfaction  to  God  for  sins  of 
men,  how  made  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
ix.  191. 

Saturday,  meditations  for,  riL  615,  24; 
prayers  for,  646 ;  weekly  fast  of,  x. 
355.— See  Sabbath, 

SatuminmM,  his  speech  when  made  em- 
peror, viii.  302. 

Saul,  whether  to  he  excused  for  hastening 
his  own  death,  x.  95. 

Savonarola,  the  dispute  whether  he  waa  a 
heretic,  v.  359. 

Scandal,  or  giving  and  taking  offence,  it 

572  ;  what  is  duty,  is  not  a  scandal, 
ibid,  but  the  question  is,  what  is  duty, 

573  sqq.  how  we  should  act  in  things 
indiflerent,  576  sqq.  anyhow  in  a  ca^e 
apt  to  be  mistaken,  5^.0  ;  S.  Hierome's 
judgn)cnt  concerning  scandal,  583. 

Schism,  a  sin  severely  threatened  in  scrip- 
ture, though  thought  lightly  of  by  men, 
vii.  130  ;  episcopacy  a  great  safeguard 
against  it,  v.  15  ;  separation  from  the 
bi.shop  is  schism,  194  ;  great  schism  in 
the  church,  how  begun,  and  by  whom, 
124. 

Schoolmen,  their  influence  operated  tm- 
favourably  on  sermons,  i.  cxliv. 

Scipio  Africanus,  praised  Xenophon's  say- 
ing about  a  general  and  a  common 
soldier,  iii.  316. 

Asiaticus,  granted  the  request  of  his 

foster-sister,  ii.  76. 

Scotch  ministers  gave  much  trouble  to 
Taylor  in  his  diocese,  i.  ci,  sqq. 
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Scribe*  and  pharisees,  righteousness  of, 
viil.  249. 

Scripture  sufficient  to  salvation,  \i.  380, 
665  ;  contains  all  needful  do.ctiine,  1 73, 
and  the  whole  christian  law  of  faith 
and  manners,  ix.  598 ;  is  higher  au- 
thority fur  doctrine,  than  councils,  v. 
445  ;  should  be  in  a  language  under- 
stood, Ti.  600  sqq.  nothing  should  be 
taught  in  sermons  but  what  is  in  scrip- 
ture, expressly,  viiu  519,  or  by  ne- 
cessary consequence,  528  ;  ministers 
of  religion  sh^mld  study  the  scripture, 
529  ;  mterpretation  of  scripture,  literal, 
^21,  or  mystical,  524;  may  be  quoted 
in  a  sense  different  from  the  principal, 
ix.  95;  scripture  difficult  in  unneces- 
sary points,  see  D{jficulty ;  is  not  of 
private  interpretation,  iv.  600 ;  whe- 
ther we  are  to  require  from  scripture  a 
warrant  for  all  we  do,  in  common  life, 
ix.  575,  or  in  religion,  579;  how  far  a 
negative  argument  from  scripture  is  to 
prevail,  634 ;  of  hearing  or  reading  the 
word  of  God,  iii.  164  ;  rules  for  the 
same,  165  ;  vii.  612  ;  prayer  before 
hearing  or  reading  the  scripture,  iii. 
229. 

Scruple  defined,  ix.  262 ;  how  it  acts  on 
the  mind,  ibid.  sqq.  whether  we  may 
act  against  a  scruple,  266 ;  he  that  is 
troubled  with  scruples  ought  to  rely 
upon  the  judgment  of  a  prudent  guide, 
268  ;  how  a  doubt  may  become  a  scru- 
ple, 2G9  i  remedies  against  a  scruple, 
270  ;  advices  to  a  scrupulous  man, 
272 ;  scrupulous  conscience,  see  Con- 
icience. 

Scurrility  t  one  of  the  sins  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  2b8;  sentences  of  the  fathers 
against  it,  289 ;  not  consistent  with  a 
penitential  spirit,  290  ;  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  innocent  pleasantry,  291, 

Scythian*  derided  the  notion  of  au  oath, 
ii.  427. 

Seal  of  confession,  see  Cmfeeeum,  and 
Rome^  church  oC 

A^co7/</ commandment  expounded,  ii.  419 ; 
whether  a  moral  commandment,  and 
binding  on  christians,  ix.  412 — 53  ; 
the  question  determined,  453  ;  whether 
it  is  to  be  joined  with  the  first  as  one 
commandment,  412  sqq.  why  so  joined 
by  the  church  of  Kome,  416,  and  why 
by  the  Lutherans,  418. 

marriage  of  priests,  ecclesiastical 

laws  against  it  considered,  x.  437. 

Secret*,  revealing  of,  a  sin  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  293 ;  God's  secrets  are  to  Himself 
and  the  sons  of  His  house,  viiL  386. 

Sect*,  by  what  arts  they  prevail,  vii.  496 : 
subdivisions  of,  how  far  an  evidence  of 
false  doctrine,  iv.  597 ;  aecta  of  chris- 
I.  F 


tians,  not  so  many  difierent  religions, 
V.  533. 

Secular  affiiirs  entrusted  to  bishops,  t. 
207. 

Secundutf  see  Ca*e*  qf  Conscience. 

Sedition,  a  sin  threatened  in  scripture, 
viL  130. 

Self;  whether  a  man  can  punish  himself, 
X.  74,  6,  sqq. — Self-accusations  of  con- 
science, ix.  22  sqq. — Self-examination 
should  be  practised  1)  every  night, 
iii.  15 ;  reasons  for  a  daily  examina- 
tion, 296,  viii.  215  ;  bencfiu  of  it,  iiL 
297.  2)  before  the  holy  communion, 
viii.  54,  touching  our  desires,  58,  our 
remanent  affections  to  sin,  64,  our 
prayers,  72,  and  our  passions,  76  ;  and 
this  examination  must  not  be  limited 
to  the  time  since  our  last  communion, 
80.  3)  in  immediate  preparation  for 
the  reception,  211 — 8. 

Sense*  of  scripture,  literal,  viii.  521,  and 
mystical,  524 ;  variety  of  senses,  a 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  expounding 
scripture  in  unnecessary  points,  v.  414. 

Seneitive  grief  for  sin,  uses  of,  vii.  433. 

Seneualily  or  voluptuousness,  evil  con- 
sequents of,  iii.  44 ;  prayer  against, 
111. 

Separation  of  the  people  from  their  ec- 
clesiastical superior,  whether  ever  law- 
ful, X.  312  sqq.  Women's  separation, 
rules  for,  ix.  363.  State  of  separation 
of  the  soul,  see  Intermediate  btate. 

Sepem  legi  pouere,  explainiHi,  i.  ecxxiii. 

Septuagint,  rejection  of,  was  called  he- 
resy, V.  393. 

Sequence,  meaning  of,  vi.  259. 

Seraphim,  see  Cherubim. 

Serapion,  his  answer  to  one  who  was  im- 
patient of  reproof,  ii.  l33. 

Serjeant  (J.  or  W.)  see  J.  S. 

Sermons,  rules  for  composition  of,  L  107; 

viii.  519  ;   see   Preaching  ;   admit   of 

more   liberty   than   prayers,  t.   809  i 

Taylor  thinks  fewer  persons  shcnid  be 

allowed  to  preach,  310;  how  sermons 

should  be  listened  to,iv.  324  ;  sentence 

on  any  one  leaving  the  church  before 

the  sermon  was  ended,  z.  825  ;  remarks 

on  Taylor's  sermons,  i.  ezUL  prayers 

before  and  after  sermon,  L  64,  7 ;  viiL 

596    sqq. — Christ's    sermon    on    the 

mount,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

Sermons  on 

Advent  of  Christ  to  judgment,  ir.  7. 

Apples  of  Sodom,  iv.  233. 

Christian's  conquest  over  the  body 

of  sin,  viii.  iG6. 
Consecration  of  bishops,  preeehed 

at,  viii.  303. 
Death -bed  repentance,  invaliditj 
of,  iv.  381. 

f 
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Dec«itfnlneH    of   the    heart,   ir, 

408. 
Enuil  of  cartes  cut  off,  W.  356. 
Faith  and  patience  of  the  saints, 

iv.  451. 
Fides  formata,  or  Faith  working  by 

loYe,  Till  284. 
Flesh  and  spirit,  ir.  117. 
Foolish  exchange,  W,  547. 
Funeral  sermon  on 

Abp.  Bramhall,  viii.  S9S. 
Lady  Carbery,  Tiii.  42i5. 
Sir  O.  Dalstone,  viii  541. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  L  eecxi. 
Gate  to  heaven  i  straight  gate, 

i.  115. 
Godly  fear,  ir,  85. 
Good  and  evil  tongue,  it.  273. 
Growth  in  grace,  iv.  496. 
Growth  in  sin,  or  States  and  de- 
grees of  sinners,  iv.  620. 
Gunpowder  treason,  preached  it 

anniversary  of,  viii.  451. 
House  of  feasting ;  or  The  epi- 

cure's  measures,  iv.  180. 
Lukewannness  and  seal,  ir.  148. 
Marriage  ring,  iv.  207. 
Idcrcy  of  the  divine  judgments, 

iv.  471. 
Minister's  duty  in  life  and  doc- 
trine, viii.  497. 
Miracles  of  divine  mercy,  it.  682. 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  preached 

at  opening  of,  viii.  Stii. 
Prudence,  chri&tian,  iv.  578. 
Return  of  prayers,  iv.  47. 
Righteousness      evangelical     de- 

scribed,  viii.  247. 
Simplicity,  chrislian.  iv.  609. 
Spirit  of  grace,  iv.  331. 
Via  inteliigentiae,  viii.  359. 
Serpent,  story  of  in  the  French  wars,  viii. 
143. — Brazen  serpent  taken  away  by 
lleztkiah,  ii.  575. 
Servants  should  be  led  to  pray  before  they 
begin  work,  vii.  613. 

m of  God,  are  in  this  life  afflicted, 

viii.  547,  but  hlive  hope  after  it,  1)  as 
soon  as  they  die,  551  ;  and  2)  at  the 
resurrection,  557.  —  Service  of  God 
must  be  entire,  iv.  145,  and  earnest, 
15*;  in  what  sense  is  to  be  preferred 
before  any  thing  else,  x.  226 ;  whether 
ir  may  he  for  any  end  less  than  Him- 
self, 653;  in  what  sense  must  be  purely 
fur  His  own  sake,  654. 
Seven  sacraments,  fanciful  reasons  for  the 
number,  ix.  viii.  seven  pillars  of  con- 
science, 8. 
Sevtvih    commandment    expounded,    iL 

442  ;  seventh  day,  see  Sabbath, 
Seventy  (or  seventy-two)  disciples,  nature 
and  limits  of  their  office,  v.  24 — *2  ; 


inferior  to  the  apostles  in  fereEa]  re- 
spects, ibidd. 

Sextius  Romanus,  a  philosopher  only  ia 
profession,  iv.  503. 

Shame  an  effect  of  an  eril  conscience, 
ix.  21. 

Shaw  (Dr.)  his  sermon  suspected  to  be  a 
design  of  state,  viii.  537. 

Sheldon  (Gilbert)  as  warden  of  All-soolt, 
objects  to  Taylor's  admission  to  a  fel- 
lowship, i.  xviiL  his  kindness  to  Taylor 
afterwards,  xix.  Taylor  writes  to  him, 
acknowledging  his  kindness  in  many 
ways,  and  sending  him  copies  of  hit 
books,  xxiviii.  xlix.  concerning  hit 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  IvL  about 
sundry  matters,  IxxiL  recommending 
sir  R.  Kennedy,  and  asking  for  an 
English  bishopric,  cxix. 

Shew -bread,  a  type  of  the  eucharist,  viiL 
62. 

Ship  which  Christ  preached  fh)m,  adopted 
as  an  emblem  of  the  church,  ii  350. 

Shoee  taken  off  in  entering  the  sanctuary, 
ii.  822 ;  v.  336,  7. 

Siortueee  of  life  considered,  iiL  265,  and 
the  consideration  reduced  to  practice, 
270.— See  L\fe, 

Sicilian  vespers,  a  frightful  story,  I  74 ; 
the  act,  less  horrible  than  the  gun- 
powder treason,  viiL  495. 

SUkneu,  state  of,  iii.  308  ;  advantages  of, 
824 ;  rules  whereby  our  sickness  may 
become  safe  and  sanctified,  346. — 
Temptations  proper  to  it,  1)  im- 
patience,  310;  remedies  against  it, 
314,  20;  2)  fear  of  death,  335;  re- 
medies against  it,  336,  41  ;  3)  un* 
reasonable  fears,  424,  and  despair,  429; 
4)  unreasonable  confidence  and  pre- 
sumption, 434. — Graces  proper  to  it, 
1)  patience,  353  ;  practice  and  acts  of 
patience,  354  sq.  2)  faith ;  practice 
and  acts  thereof,  365  ;  3)  repentance, 
37 1  ;  rules  for  practice  of  it,  375  ; 
means  of  exciting  it,  377 ;  acts  of 
repentance,  382,  and  of  holy  resolu- 
tion, 386  ;  a.^sistance  to  the  sick  in 
self-examination  and  confession,  on  the 
ten  commandments,  ibid,  and  on  the 
special  precepts  of  the  gospel,  393; 
4)  charity  and  justice,  895  ;  acts  of 
charity,  399. — Prayers  to  be  said  by 
the  sick,  224;  prayers  for  pati.>nce, 
363,  faith,  365,  repentance,  383,  cha- 
rity,  400  ;  in  beginning  of  a  sickness, 
362  ;  act  of  patience  in  sickness,  359, 
and  of  resignation,  363,  sqq.  prayer  in 
behalf  of  a  sick  person,  227. — Visita- 
tion of  the  sick,  401  sq.  rules  for,  i. 
112;  iii.  403;  of  ministering  in  the 
sick  man*s  confession  of  sins,  and  re- 
pentance, 406,  and  his  restitution  and 
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pardon,  or  reconciliation  through  the 
holy  sacrament,  416. — Offices  and 
forms  of  prayer  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  4S6  ;  yiii.  674. 

Sign  of  the  Son  of  man,  it.  15. 

Siience  as  a  religious  discipline,  iv.  282 ; 
silence  may  be  an  implicit  consent  to 
an  act,  x.  577. 

SUoam,  pool  of,  tradition  concerning  its 
ori^n,  ii.  566. 

Siloduri  or  *  Soidurii,'  instances  of  a  de- 
voted friendship,  i.  95. 

Simeon  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  t.  53. 

Stylites,    his    self- mortification 

worse  than  death,  ii.  182 ;  when  com- 
manded to  come  down  from  his  pillar, 
he  obeyed,  121 ;  Meletius  commanded 
his  chain  to  be  struck  off,  216. 

Simile ;  Omne  simile  etiam  dissimile,  x. 
529. 

Simitisj  inscription  on  his  tomb,  iii.  373. 

Simon  t  see  Peter, 

Simony,  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word, 
V.  879. 

Simplicity  of  spirit  praised  in  Nathanael, 
ii.  291. — Christian  simplicity,  is  rare, 
iv.  609 ;  it  concerns  religion  and  man« 
ners,  612,  laws,  both  in  sanction  and 
execution,  616,  promises  and  acts  of 
favour,  617,  contracts,  6'iO,  war,  625, 
lying  for  another*  s  good,  627,  and  for- 
bids lying  in  jest,  631. 

Simulation,  whether  ever  lawful,  x.  128 ; 
said  to  be  needful  to  a  ruler,  iv.  531. 

Sin,  is  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world,  iv. 
356 ;  what  causes  place  men  in  a  ne- 
cessity of  sinning,  and  how  needful  it 
is  to  come  out  of  this  condition,  see 
Necessity.  Sin  creeps  upon  us  un- 
discemibly  in  our  education,  and  we 
think  it  nature,  i.  118;  occasions  of 
sin  should  be  avoided,  ii.  218  ;  how  sin 
is  to  be  avoided,  viiL  270 — 83 ;  danger 
of  little  sins,  vii.  114  ;  how  they  are  to 
be  kept  from  becoming  a  heap,  iiL  298; 
the  christian's  conquest  over  the  body 
of  sin,  viii.  266  sqq ;  for  a  good  man 
to  commit  one  sin,  is  the  greatest  dis- 
honour in  the  world,  iv.  534 ;  spot  or 
stain  of  sin,  in  what  it  consists,  and 
what  are  its  effects,  247;  vi.  194;  sin 
of  act,  whether  distinct  from  sin  of  af- 
fection, X.  603 ;  consent  required  to 
constitute  sin,  iv.  360 ;  Calvinistio  doc- 
trine piakes  God  tlie  author  of  sin,  viL 
503 ;  whether  it  can  he  lawful  to  ad- 
vise a  person  to  sin,  ix.  238 ;  how  soon 
a  man  is  bound  to  repent  of  his  sin, 
vii.  154;  all  sin  may  with  repentance 
be  pardoned,  390  ;  sin  pardoned  in 
baptism,  ii.  235  ;  hut  that  any  sin  is 
pardonable,  is  only  owing  to  the  grace 
of  God,  viL  102 ;  sin  remitted  and  re- 
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tained  through  the  christian  ministry, 
i.  12 ;  difierence  of  sins,  and  their  mea- 
sures, vii.  84 ;  crying  sins,  ibid,  va- 
riety of  sins,  indicated  by  the  whip  of 
cords,  ii.  312;  one  sin  made  the  pun- 
ishment of  another,  iv.  101,  266,  456, 
or  made  to  chastise  and  cure  another, 
149 ;  all  sins  are  punishable  as  God 
please,  even  with  the  pains  of  hell, 
vii.  89,  being  directly  against  God's 
law,  94,  against  charity,  97,  a  turning 
from  God,  and  a  conversion  to  the 
creature,  98. 

Fruits  of  sin,  iv.  233  sqq.  1)  iti 
pleasures,  are  most  of  them  punish- 
ments, 235,  implying  inconsideration 
and  folly,  236,  are  but  relics  and  ima- 
ges of  pleasure,  237,  involve  trouble, 
238,  are  rendered  uneasy  by  con- 
science, 239,  confined   to  one   sense, 

240,  desired  only  because  forbidden, 

241,  so  brief  as  to  be  trifling  and  in- 
considerable, 242,  perplexed  and  self- 
contradictory,  248,  greater  in  expecta- 
tion than  in  possession,  244,  remem- 
bered with  pain,  245 ;  2)  its  con- 
sequents, by  its  natural  efficiency,  247, 
are,  ignorance,  248,  weakness,  253, 
baseness,  258,  shame,  261  {  3)  its 
consequents  by  its  demerits  and  Ood'a 
displeasure,  263,  are,  exposure,  264; 
sin,  266,  fearful  plagues,  267,  some- 
times appropriate  to  the  sin,  270; 
and  loss  of  the  guard  of  angels,  271 ; 
sin  brought  death,  11  533 ;  causes 
prayer  not  to  be  heard,  iv.  51 ;  father's 
sins  visited  on  children,  see  FtUher, 

Of  actual  single  sins,  and  what  re- 
pentance is  proper  to  them,  vii.  124 ; 
some  sins  severely  threatened  in  scrip- 
ture, though  thought  lightly  of  by 
men,  ibid,  whether  every  single  act  of 
these  sins  puts  a  man  out  of  God's  fa- 
vour, 132 ;  what  repentance  is  ne- 
cessary for  single  acts  of  sin,  142.— > 
Habitual  sins,  their  cure  and  pardon, 
150  sqq.  unsound  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome  respecting  them,  vi 
243 ;  see  Habits ;  sins  of  infirmity,  see 
Infirmity;  mortal  and  venial  sin,  see 
Mortal^  Venial  i  original  sin,  see  Ori^ 
ginal ;  sin  after  baptism,  pardon  of,  iu 
858 ;  vii.  393 ;  s«n  against  the  holy 
Ghost,  see  Holy  Ghost;  sin  against 
law  of  nature,  when  greater  or  less,  ix. 
826 ;  sin  unto  death,  iv.  71  ;  sins  un- 
pardonable, 545 ;  sin,  in  scripture, 
often  means  punishment  of  sin,  viL 
248,  and  often  legal  impurity,  ibid. 
Growth  in  sin,  or  states  and  degrees  of 
sinners,  see  Sinners;  mercy  of  divine 
jrdgments,  or  God's  method  in  curing 
sinners,  see  Mercy, 
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Sinnen,   itiites  and   deprreen  of,  ir, 
620.— Some  are   to   be    handled  with 
cotiipaHtion.  5il,  e.  g.  thone  who   I )  m\ 
without  observation  of  their  particular 
state,    ibid,    cnnes   of  this,   ibid.   sqq. 
2)  are  in  the  beginnings  and  entr^ncts 
of  Kin,   f>26;    3)  are    under   evil   in- 
fluence, 528  ;    4)  interrupt  the  course 
of  an  honest  life  with   Kingle  acts  of 
sin,  532. — Some  are  to  be  saved  with 
fear,  541 ;  viz.  those  who  are  in  lia- 
bituai  sin,  542  sqq. 
S'mcerity  of  our  desires,  signs  of,  TiiL  59. 
Sing  fariiva  non  est  lex,  viiL  515. 
Siigie  life,  see  CtUhacif, 
Sitter,  marriage  with,  unlawful,  ix.  375. 
Stt  anima  mea  cum  chrisiianis,  iv.  444 ; 

ix.  177. 
Sixth    commandment    forbids    causeless 

anger,  il  434,  and  slander,  439. 
Si*tHg  the  fifth,  approves  the  a»sassination 
of  Henry  the  tliird  of  France,  tL  283  ; 
viii.  467. 
SitarM  at  Cambridge,  i.  xtv. 
Skeletom  served  up  at  Egyptian  feasts,  iL 

20.>.  25 ;  iii.  292  ;  iv.  232. 
Slander  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  iv.  298,  301 ; 
a  violation  of  tite  sixth  commandineDt, 
il  439;    miracles   said   to   have  been 
wrought  to  refute  slanders,  iv.  303. 
Gawery  bow  brought  into  the  world,  x. 
453  ;  slavery  of  sinful  habits,  iv.  257 ; 
slaven    how   employed    by   Herod   oif 
Athens,  see  Herod. 
Smith  (Richard)  see  Chalcedon. 
Snake  ciept  into  the  phial  of  sacred  oil, 

viii.  170. 
Sobriety^  christian,  iii.  43  ;  what  it  is,  and 
what  five  duties  it  contains,  44 ;  de- 
grees of  it,  45. 
SocIktus  (Antigonus)  his  precept,  of  dis- 
interested Rervice  to  God,  misunder- 
stood, ix.  314. 
Society,  compliance  with,  a  principle  of 
tiinptaiion,  ii.  214;  romish  doctrine 
destructive  of  christian  society,  vi.  273. 
Socininns  deny  imputed  righteousness, 
vii.  551  ;  aflirm  that  God,  threatening 
death  to  Ad.im's  sin,  meant  death  eter- 
nal, 56'<,  and  that  the  soul  sleeps  be- 
tween death  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
i.  Uvii.  compared  with  perfectionists, 
L  Uxjti, 
Socrates  escaped  the  plague  by  his  tem- 
perance, iv.  190;  his  judgment  con- 
cerning those  who  professed  to  have 
received  divine  communications,  599  ; 
liis  answer  to  Piato  about  reproving  in 
public,  316;  lent  his  wife  to  another, 
i.  85,  ix.  242,  94  ;  his  example  not 
always  a  warrant  to  inferior  persons, 
iv.  537  ;  consoled  himself,  when  about 
to   drink   pobon,   with  an    argument 


about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  iii 
368  ;  his  answer  w  hen  asked  how  he 
would  hi  buried,  450. 

Sodiim,  apples  of,  iii.  45,  iv.  218,  539. 

iSo/  et  homo  generant  hominem,  viii  375. 

So/dnrii,  see  SiiodurL 

&/t/tM/r,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of, 
il  167—9. 

Soiyman,  his  treachery  to  Ibrahim  Bassa, 
X.  514. 

Son  that  would  have  killed  his  fiither, 
Augustus'  sentence  upon,  viiL  149.— 
See  Children,  Father. 

—  of  man,  sign  of,  iv.  15. 

Sorrow,  form  of  prayer  for  time  of,  viii 
686. — Sorrow  for  sin,  measure  of,  iii 
207;  implied  in  repenunce,  iv.  384; 
one  of  the  parts  of  penance,  viL  465. 

Soul,  is  in  our  natural  life  what  the  spirit 
is  in  our  spiritual,  v.  615  ;  what  it  is, 
in  capacity  of  happiness,  iv.  560 ;  what 
price  the  Son  of  God  paid  for  it,  562 ; 
what  it  is  ro  lose  a  soul,  564 ;  whether 
it  is  immediately  created,  or  generated. 
Til  259  ;  its  imnr.ortality,  i.  Lad.  this 
doctrine  whether  known  in  any  degree 
to  the  ancients,  viii  544,  and  whether 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  cjurxiL  its  state 
between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
Ixviu  viii.  438  aqq.  and  see  Inter- 
mediate;  is  hindered  in  many  actions 
by  the  body,  439 ;  may  act  without 
tlie  body,  440. — Soul  of  good  work,  ia 
good  intention,  x.  650. 

Spngyric,  i.  e.  cbymical,  iv.  647. 

Spartan  boys,  their  endurance  of  pain,  iii. 
319;  iv.  614. 

Speech  of  ministers  must  be  sound,  viii. 
534,  and  unreprovable,  535 ;  see  Doc- 
trine. 

Spiridion  would  not  have  the  words  of 
scripture  altered,  v.  427  ;  waves  the 
Lent  fast,  for  his  guest,  x.  386. 

Spirit  of  Christ,  or  of  grace,  what  it  is,  iv. 
3*18  ;  Spirit  of  God  is  in  onr  spiritual 
life  what  the  soul  is  in  the  natural,  v. 
615  ;  every  one  hath  in  him  the  Spirit 
of  God  or  the  spirit  of  the  devil,  iv. 
350 ;  gift  of  the  Spirit,  the  greatest 
thing  God  ever  did  for  us,  next  to  re- 
demption, V.  615;  all  that  belong  to 
Chnst  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  iv. 
336  ;  given  to  us  in  baptism,  ii.  240 ; 
we  must  see  that  we  receive  it  not  in 
vain,  iv.  350 ;  what  it  is,  to  be  in  the 
Spirit,  335  ;  effects  of  the  Spirit  upon 
men,  347  ;  how  it  sets  us  free  from  our 
natural  cords,  337 — 47»  and  fiom  f  e- 
qnent  returns  to  sins  of  infirmity, 
351—6;  Spirit  of  Christ  called  the 
Spirit  of  prayer,  342  sqq.  what  ia  His 
work,  and  how  He  is  belied,  viii  376 ; 
Spirit  pretended  for  extempore  prayer, 
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T.  263  ;  and  for  exposition  of  scripture 
49  (;  public  spirit  and  private  com- 
pared, Yiii.  352  ;  the  gospel  called  the 
Spirit,  why,  iv.  331  sqq.  conitcience 
sometimes  called  the  Spirit,  ix.  7. 

Spirit  distinguished  from  soul  and  body, 
iv.  318  sq. 

of  bondage,  what  it  is,  iv.  89. 

Spiriii  in  prison,  Christ  preached  to,  ii. 
720. 

Spiritual  communion,  advire  concerning, 
▼iii.  238. — Spiritual  guide,  see  Guide. 
— Spiritual  life  and  motion,  origin  and 
course  of,  ii  92  — Spiritual  persons, 
account  of,  viii.  303  ;  whether  exempt 
from  secular  jurisdiction,  ix.  470 ;  x. 
235  ;  which  to  be  preferred,  spiritual 
persons  and  things,  or  temporal,  229, 
32 ;  spiritual  power,  whether  it  may 
punish  by  censures  what  the  civil 
power  permits,  246. — See  Ecel  siaxti- 
eat. — '  Spirituales/  a  sect  in  Germany, 
vi.  386. 

SpontorSf  see  Godfathers. 

Spor/Sf  rules  of  conducting,  x.  593. 

Sf/ot  or  stain  of  sin,  see  Sin. 

Sprinklings  whether  a  proper  form  of  bap> 
tism,  x.  362,  8. 

Spurn-point f  to  play  at,  iv.  292. 

Staff  used  by  gentile  priests  and  primitive 
bishops,  i.  4. 

Stagirius  made  a  monk  against  his  fa- 
ther*s  advice,  x.  477. 

Stamfords  logic  might  not  be  taught  there, 
X.  520. 

Star»,  power  of,  ii.  537,  iii.  269  ;  it.  380, 
549,  659;  vii.  285;  viii.  877,  431  — 
Stars,  and  angels,  i.  e.  bishops,  v.  35. 

Statimut  in  the  comedy,  his  saying  con- 
cerning meat,  iv.  78. 

Sta^e  of  grace,  what  it  is,  and  who  can  be 
said  to  be  in  it,  iv.  498. 

Statues  of  etnperor,  new  heads  set  on  them 
on  a  change  of  dynasty,  iv.  3^7. 

Stealing,  see  Thejt. 

Stta^ne  (Dr.  John)  his  book  praised  by 
Taylor  in  a  latin  letter,  i.  Ixxxvi.  Tay- 
lor procures  him  a  fellowship  in  Dublin 
university,  xciv.  sq. 

S  ella  clericorum,  quoted,  vi.  4. 

Stepktn,  bp.  of  Rome,  his  controversy 
with  S.  Cyprian  about  rebaptism,  v. 
895. 

king  of  Poland,  his  saying,  that 

God    had   reserved  to   himself   three 
things,  vi.  478. 

(P.)  in  his  sickness  accepted  a 


cake  tempered  with  linseed  instead  of 
oMve  oil,  ii  694. 

Stifelius  (Michael)  said  the  day  of  judg- 
ment was  near.  x.  642. 

Slilicho  yielded  himself  to  death  at  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  x.  78. 


Siilpo,  his  speech  when  his  daughter 
proved  a  wanton,  iii.  99. 

Stoics  said  that  to  every  one  there  was 
a<^si^ned  a  genius  and  a  Juno,  iv.  27 1 ; 
held  it  lawful  in  certain  cases  to  kill 
themselves,  x.  88. 

Stone  of  ima);ination,  worshipped  by  the 
Jews,  iv.  3*6. 

Storm  at  sea,  prayer  to  be  said  in,  iii. 
228. 

Strafford  (Thomas,  earl  of)  praise  of.  as 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  viii.  409  ; 
his  death  alluded  to,  iv.  268;   ix.  111. 

S'ranger  to  a  stranger  in  his  lanvuMge,  is 
not  like  a  man  to  a  man,  iv.  274. 

Strangled  things,  ifthether  chri>tiau8  are 
bound  to  ab'itain  from,  ix.  356. 

Stratagems  in  war,  lawful,  iv  626. 

Strator/es,  his  foolish  demand  of  the 
Athen-'ans,  x.  176. 

Stricter  sense  of  (Christ's  law,  when  to  be 
followed,  ix.  548. 

Strife  of  tongues,  interpretation  of,  iii. 
362,  cf  442. 

Striving  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate, 
meaning  of,  i.  119. 

Stultiloquy,  one  of  the  faults  of  the 
tongue,  iv.  287. 

Stupid  conscience,  means  to  awaken,  ilL 
409. 

Subjrcis  may  not  rebel,  x.  185  ;  the 
church  of  Rome  says  that  sul  jects  are 
bound  to  expel  heretical  kin>rs,  vi.  280; 
prayer  to  he  said  by  Rubjects  when  in- 
vaded and  overrun,  iii    HO. 

SuhlapsarianSf  their  doctrine,  vii.  501 — 3. 

Sahscriplion  to  church  ariicleH,  a  political 
matter,  x.  447  ;  should  not  be  required 
without  necessity,  448  ;  whttlier  one" 
may  subscribe  what  he  does  not  be- 
lieve, 449  ;  corollaries  from  the  aboye, 
450. 

Sudden  d'^ath,  see  T)eat^ ;  sudden  sur- 
prise of  mortal  dangei,  prayer  to  be 
said  in,  iii.  444. 

Suffering  ;  the  state  of  the  gos]iel  a  state, 
of  sufff  ring,  iv.  434 ;  shewn  in  the 
case  of  Christ,  436,  nf  the  apostles, 
438,  and  the  voluntary  sufferings  of 
the  church,  441  ;  reasons  for  this  dis- 
pensation of  things.  445 — 50  ;  how  we 
may  pmfii  by  sutfering,  458  sqq. 

Sufficiei  cy  of  holy  scripture  to  balvation, 
see  Scripture. 

Suffrage  of  people  in  election  of  bishops, 
considereil,  v.  163  sqq. 

Suicide,  whether  lawful,  x.  88 — 97. 

Sun  worshipped  by  some  as  a  day-god,, 
iii.  374 :  sun  and  moon  alleged  as  em- 
blems of  the  pope  and  emperor,  viii.^ 
527 ;  ecclesiastical  power  gathere<l  up 
into  princes  as  light  into  the  sun,  z. 
292. — 2>unbeam  puu  out  fire,  it.  411. 
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Sunday,  lee  Lori^t  day. 

W¥9ihtcis  and  rvrr^piio'if,  ix.  18  tq.  41. 

;^tper»titkm,  etymology  of,  iv.  107  ;  is  an 
excess  of  fear  in  religion,  106;  is  either 
of  an  undue  object,  108,  or  of  undue 
ezpresnion  to  a  right  object,  ibid,  which 
is  of  three  wrts,  109  ;  it  is  ignorasco, 
251  :  incident  to  rude  nations,  x.  208  ; 
prevalent  among  the  Irish  in  Taylor's 
time,  Tj.  175  s  how  related  to  will- 
worship,  ix-  679— 9a 

Suppntitiv  propositions  in  our  Lord's 
discourrts,  with  advices  supervening, 
ire  commands,  ix.  529. 

SupraUptarinnt^  their  doctrine  dishonours 
God,  vii.  500. 

Supreme  power,  set  Power, 

Sure  conscience,  see  in  Cmueiewee,  Right 
or  sure  conscience. — '  Sure- footing  in 
chrixtianity,'  account  of,  vL  285 — M8 
paKBim. 

Swearing,  see  Oath. 

Sweet  regiment,  or  government,  x.  30, 54. 

Swine  cannot  look  upward,  iv.  492  ;  de- 
vila  entering  into,  li.  3ii3. 

Swords,  the  two,  mystical  meaning  at- 
tributed to,  viiL  527. 

Sybarites  invited  women  to  their  aa- 
crifices,  a  year  beforehand,  iL  646. 

Syhius  {JEneM)  placed  council  above 
pope,  afterwards  popo  above  council, 
V.  462  ;  excuses  nis  nnehastity,  x. 
422 ;  advises  a  priest  to  marry,  4S4 ; 
would  have  the  clergy  allowed  to  marry, 
41  j  ;  laughed  at  king  Henry  for  being 
his  own  witness,  181  ;  his  saying  re- 
specting the  church  of  Rome  and  the 
Micene  council,  377. 

■  (Dominicus)  see  Dominicvs, 

Synesius  charged  himself  with  vices,  that 
hf  might  no:  be  made  bishop,  x.  115. 

Synod,  sec  CounciL 

S^phnx,  his  crafty  proceeding  against 
Masinissa,  iv.'2ii9. 


r.  C.  see  Letters.  I 

Tabernacles  (three)  which  the  apostles 
would  make  at  Christ's  transfiguration, 
ii.  561  :  three  churches  built  on  the 
place,  ibid. 

Talking  too  much,  a  fault  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  277. 

Talmud,  adduced  to  shew  the  novelty  of 
image  worship  in  the  christian  church, 
ix.  447  ;  consists  of  two  parts,  ibid. 
'Thalmud  absque  opere  non  est  mag- 
num Thalmud,'  viii.  509. 

Tamerlane,  his  cruel  mercy  toward  the 

lepers,  iii.  317. 
TanJy   denounces   Taylor   to   the   Irish 
privy  council  as  a  dangerous  person,  L 
UxxiL  ceUxjcviL 


Tewemer  (Francis)  his  gluM t- story,  La& 
eezci. 

Teuc  should  not  be  on  food,  x.  157. 

Tarns  camerse  seu  cancellari*  apostotics, 
vL  241,  513. 

Tofflor  (Jeremy)  his  birth,  parentage,  sad 
baptism,  i.  xi.  ecU.  rank  of  his  an- 
cestors, xii.  ccH.  sent  to  school  in  Cam- 
bridge, nit.  entered  aa  a  aisar  at  Qiina 
college,  xiv.  eelii.  his  attainments  at 
that  time,  xtf.  said  by  Rust  to  have 
been  elected  fellow  of  hia  college,  xvi 
takes  holy  orders  ;  and  preaches  at  S. 
Paul's,  ibid,  sent  for  to  Lambeth,  miL 
elected  fellow  of  All  Souls'  college  in 
Oxford,  srviiL  celiiL  Chillingwortb*s 
opinion  of  him  at  that  time,  cclUL  made 
chaplain  to  abp.  Laud,  xur.  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Uppingham,  ibid, 
suspected  of  a  concealed  attachment  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  «x.  U*x9.  preaches 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder 
treason,  xxL  marries,  stxHL  joins  the 
royal  party,  ibid,  writes  his  treatise  of 
Episcopacy,  ibid,  made  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, xxiv.  deprived  of  hia  living, 
ibid,  becomes  known  to  Hatton,  ibid, 
goes  into  Wales,  jrjrrt.  probably  mar- 
ries again,  ibid,  publishes  hia  Defence 
of  Liturgy,  xzviL  keepa  a  achcral.  in 
conjunction  with  Nicholson  and  Wyat, 
xxviii.  publishes  his  Grammar,  and 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  xxtjr.  his  in- 
tercourse with  lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bnry,  xxxv.  becomes  known  to  lord 
Carbery,  xxxvi.  publishes  hin  Apology 
for  Liturgy,  enlarged ;  and  Great  Ex- 
emplar, xxxvii.  Catechism,  Sermons, 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  and  Keal 
Presence,  jrxxviti.  Golden  Grove,^jrjrt>. 
his  acquaintance  with  £velyn,  ibid,  is 
imprisoned,  ibid,  and  again,  xl.  pub- 
lishes his  '  Unum  Neceasarium,*  xli.  is 
censured  for  his  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  ibid,  defends  it,  xliv.  visits  Lon- 
don, /.  is  again  in  Wales,  liL  death  of 
his  child,  liii.  and  of  two  othen>,  IxL 
his  controversy  with  Jeanes,  Ixx.  set- 
tles in  Ireland,  /x:ri:r.  is  summoned 
before  the  Irish  privy  council,  Ixxxv. 
ccUxxix.  signs  the  loyalist  declaration, 
xc.  made  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
xciii.  (and  Dromore,  xcix.)  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  Dublin  university,  ibid, 
member  of  Irish  privy  council,  xcix. 
death  of  his  son  Edward,  cix.  writes 
his  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  cxo,  death 
of  his  two  remaining  sons,  exx,  dies  at 
Lisburn,  ibid,  epitaph,  by  bp.  Mant, 
cxxi.  his  person,  cxxii.  character, 
cxxiiL  and  wriiings,  practical,  cxxv. 
theological,  clviii.  casuistic,  ccxviii. 
and   devotional,  ccxlii.    general   cha- 
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meter  of  hit  writings,  ecxhi. — Rust's 
account  of  his  life,  &c.  cccxxL  sqq.  hit 
de^cendantK,  cxxii.  ccxcviii. 

Tatflor  ( Dr.  Rowland)  suffered  death  at 
the  stake,  L  xi.  sqq.  cdii, 

Te  Deum,  when  composed,  v.  239,  303. 

TearSf  whether  needful  to  a  due  penance, 
vii.  429. 

Tecla,  vision  of  Paul  and  Tecia,  ix.624, 39. 

Tediousness  of  spirit  in  prayer,  signs  of, 
iii.  1K3;  remedies  against,  184. 

Temperance,  one  of  the  parts  of  christian 
sobriety,  iii.  44 ;  what  it  is,  47  ;  its 
measures,  48 ;  iv.  197  sqq.  signs  and 
effects,  iii.  49  :  advantages,  iv.  192,  7 ; 
rules  for  obtaining  it,  iiL  53  ;  prayer 
for  it.  111. 

Templars  fiercely  accused,  ix.  110. 

Temple,  huline»s  of,  v.  320  sqq.  cleansed 
by  Christ,  ii.  307,  1 1 ;  what  befel  it  at 
the  crucifixion,  617. 

Temporal  death  sometimes  accepted  in 
lieu  of  eternal,  ii.  585  ;  iiL  331  ;  ir. 
670;  yii.  139. — Temporal  ends  may 
lawfully  be  regarded,  x.  650. — Tem- 
poral persons  and  things  whether  to  be 
prefirred  to  spiritual,  229,  32. 

Temptation  a  needful  part  of  our  con- 
dition, ii.  204  ;  how  the  devil  proceeds 
in  tempting  us,  205  sq. — Principles  of 
temptation  ;  mistakes  about  sins  of  in- 
firmity, 208,  pretence  of  good  intention, 
213,  compliance  with  society,  214. — 
Remedies  against  temptation  ;  abstain- 
ing from  occasions  of  sin,  218,  and  re- 
sisting, 219,  by  flight,  or  by  fight,  220. 
—  Useful  instruments  hereto;  con- 
sideration of  the  presence  of  God,  220, 
meditation  of  death,  224,  prayer,  227. 
— Temptations  proper  to  sickness,  im- 
patience, iii.  310,  and  fear  of  death, 
335. — Temptations  incident  to  men  on 
the  approach  of  death  ;  weakness  in 
faith,  ii.  686,  despair,  688,  presumption, 
690.  Obedience  of  the  understanding, 
a  great  strength  against  temptation, 
109  ;  prayer  not  to  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion, expounded,  470  ;  iv.  513  ;  he  that 
would  communicate  worthily  must 
avoid  temptation,  viii.  165;  whether 
he  must  quit  all  occasions  of  it,  168; 
violence  of  temptation  does  not  excuse 
an  action,  iv.  354 ;  growth  in  grace 
shewn  by  power  of  resisting  temptation, 
513.  especially  sudden  temptation,  515. 
— Temptation  of  Jesus  Christ,  ii.  192, 
7,  was  in  three  assaults,  199  sqq. 

Tender  cont^cience,  ix.  49 ;  sometimes 
unduly  pleaded,  as  exempting  from 
civil  obedience,  viii.  336  sqq.  is  an 
equivocal  term,  336. 

Tenth  commandment  expounded,  ii.  446  ; 
division  of,  into  two  parts,  ix.  415. 


i  Teresa  (S.)  made  a  tow  to  do  always  that 
which  was  absolutely  the  best,  ii.  417, 
iv.  178;  her  saying  in  favour  of  obe- 
dience, viii.  349. 
j  Teribazus  yielded  himself  to  the  lung's 
I      officers,  x.  78. 

I  Territory  ;  one  may  safely  disobey  a 
command  given  by  a  ruler  out  of  his 
own  territory,  x.  60. 

Terrors  ;  whether  a  preacher  may  affriftht 
men  with  panic  terrors,  ix.  99 ;  terror 
of  the  Lord,  meaning  of,  iv.  9. 

Tertullian  turned  Montani>:t  in  discontent 
for  missing  the  bishopric  of  Carthage, 
V.  510;  complains  of  the  devil's  craft 
in  imitating  christian  rites,  i.  4;  his 
testimony  for  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  holy  eucharist,  vi.  57, 
but  against  transuhstantiation,  14*2,  4, 
404 ;  against  making  pictures  or 
images  of  God,  217,  617  ;  his  doctrine 
concerning  original  sin.  vii.  324,  con- 
firmation, v.  038,  sufficiency  of  holy 
scripture,  vi.  391,  and  the  creed  as  the 
rule  of  faith,  439  ;  vii.  610. 

Tessera,  the  creed  so  called,  vii.  610. 

Testament,  see  miL 

Testijy  ;  to  testify  or  bear  witnesa,  one  of 
the  offices  of  conscience,  ix.  1 7. 

Tetragrammatim,  or  name  of  Jehovah, 
made  articulate  in  Jesus,  ii.  104 ;  iv. 
295. 

eayoTo\o7fa  of  Dr.  John  Steame,  i.  (rxxv. 

Thanksgiving,  form  of,  viii.  6H2 ;  act  of, 
for  the  morning,  ill.  80,  for  festival 
days,  232. 

Theanthropophagy  was  owned  to  (cardinal 
Perron  says)  by  the  primitive  church, 
vi.  138. 

Thebccan  legion,  their  piety  and  fortitude, 
X.  176,  90. 

Theft  forbidden  in  the  eighth  command- 
ment, il  444 ;  punished  with  two 
years'  penance  by  the  ancient  church, 
viii.  179  ;  thought  honourable  among 
some  nations,  ix.  289. 

Themistoctes  holding  up  the  son  of  Ad- 
metus,  ii.  643  ;  said  he  had  been  un- 
done unless  he  had  been  undone,  iii. 
99  ;  failed  in  all  his  attempU  against 
his  country,  iv.  239. 

Thcodoret  calls  baptism  a  participation  of 
the  Lord's  resurrection,  ii.  244 ;  bia 
testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  holy 
scripture,  vi.  402,  666 ;  against  tran- 
suhstantiation, 47,  58,  65,  156.  206. 

Theodoric,  when  he  won  at  play,  was 
bountiful,  X.  597. 

Theodona,  his  answer  to  Lysimachus, 
who  threatened  to  kill  him.  iii.  839. 

Theo'iosius,  said  to  have  been  cured  of  i 
disease  in  baptism,  ii.  244. 

^.^~—  the  younger,  addietsed  as  th« 
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Jndg*  of  the  ehurcb'i  ditpntet,  t. 
609. 

Theoiofy  rather  a  diTine  life  than  a  di- 
vine knowledge,  viii.  368. 

tke9pkilm$  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ap- 
proved the  answer  of  an  old  recluse, 
IT.  S3 ;  eluded  the  Egyptian  monks 
with  an  equivocal  sentence,  Tiii.  537. 

— —  abp.  of  Antioch,  bis  doctrine 
concerning  the  effects  of  Adam's  sin, 
vit.  322,  the  authority  of  scripture,  v. 
410,  and  the  rite  of  confirmation,  638, 
47. 

Theophylaett  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
his  unseemly  amusements,  iii.  12,  4. 

#f»r^irer,  the  term  defended,  though  not 
in  scriptare,  ix.  637,  41 ;  x.  312. 

Tktramewet,  escaped  one  death,  for  an- 
other, iii.  100 ;  ix.  673. 

Tkeutht  the  spirit  who  invented  tables 
and  dice,  x.  587. 

Tktfon  the  cross,  fanciful  interpretation 
of  scripture  respecting,  i  exiiii.  his  case 
bow  far  a  warrant  to  a  death -bed  re- 
pentance, iv.  406 ;  remorse  of  a  dying 
thief,  iii.  380. 

Thinking  (or  probable)  conscience,  ix. 
150  sqq — See  Conscience. 

Third  couimandinent  expounded,  iL  422 
aqq. 

Thomtiyke  (Herbert)  notice  of,  i.  ixxxiiL 
cclxxxix- 

Thoms  of  Dauphiif^,  saying  respecting, 
iv.  526. 

Thoughts  must  be  watched  and  governed, 
viiL  2Ml  ;  evil  thoughts  threatened  in 
scripture,  vii.  Vl\. 

Thunderbolt  differently  used  in  royal  cm- 
hleins  and  devices,  x.  182. 

Tfiurijicati,  vii.  399. 

Thursday,  mediiatiuns  for,  vii.  615,  21  ; 
prayer  for,  64- f. 

Tiberius  kept  under  some  restraint  by  the 
presence  nf  liis  mother  and  Sejanus,  ii. 
22:}  ;  how  h»  detected  a  pretended 
prince,  vii.  377  ;  trie*  to  provoke  (ler- 
manicus'  sons  to  ill  language,  that  lie 
might  punish  them,  501  ;  believed  in 
faie,  X.  207. 

■  Gracchus,  chose  to  die  for  the 

safety  of  his  wite,  iv.  225. 

Tiger,  hee  Lib .  an. 

Timber  trees  might  not  be  cut  down  in 
.^pain,  X.  520. 

Time,  care  of,  an  instrument  of  holy 
living,  iii.  9;  rules  for  right  employ- 
ment of,  10  i  how  to  redeem  ir,  iv. 
581 ;  prayer  lor  grace  to  spend  it  well, 
iii.  29. — Time  in  nature  and  logic  con- 
siunities,  in  theology  signifies  and  ef- 
fects too,  ix.  672. 

Timorata  conscienlia,  v.  317,  vii.  116. 

Timotheust  &ee  Ciues  of  Conscience, 


Timothy,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  t.  54. 

TirynthianSf  bidden  to  abstain  froni 
laughter  while  thej  offered  sacrifice, 
iv.  255. 

Tii/tes  offered  to  Hercules,  i.  5 ;  pope 
gn^t  exemption  from  payment  o^  x. 
534. 

Titie  needful  for  holy  orders,  r.  162. 

Titus,  bishop  of  Crete,  v.  59. 

Todd  (William,  esq.)  marries  a  great 
grand- daughter  of  bishop  Taylor,  L 
ccei. 

Toleration  advocated  in  the  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,  v.  342  ;  most  not  he  con- 
founded with  indi^reney  in  religion, 
346 ;  ought  to  be  granted,  ibid.  sqq. 
was  always  granted  by  wise  princes, 
350,  and  by  christian  churches  an- 
ciently, 525  ;  when  first  withheld,  S53, 
530 :  whether  it  is  lawful  for  a  prince 
to  give  toleration  to  several  rtliyeiuns, 
533 :  what  doctrines  may  be  t  >lerared, 
5iy9,  and  what  may  not.  591  :  whether 
Taylor's  doctrine  on  this  subject  was 
always  consistent,  i.  czi. 

Tomaso,  see  Cases  ef  Conscience. 

Tongue,  good  and  evil,  iv.  273  sqq.  n«-e  of 
tongue,  important,  274. — Vict?s  of  the 
tongue,  275,  are  of  three  kinds,  an- 
Bwering  to  three  names  of  the  devil, 
277,  vis.  ])  vain  conversation;  such 
as,  talking  too  much,  ibid,  foolish 
speaking,  287,  foolish  jesting,  2S8,  re- 
vealing secrets,  293,  common  swear- 
ing, 294,  wrangling,  296  ;  2)  evil 
speaking;  snch  as,  whisperin^r,  29S, 
detraction,  299,  railing,  300,  slander, 
301,  cursing,  30V;  3)  flailery,  ibd. 
its  vanotis  forms,  307  sq  —  Duties  of 
tlie  tOKgue,  310;  it  should  be  apt  to 
teach,  oil,  t«i  comfort,  313,  and  to  re- 
prove, 315;  rules  and  meastires  of  re- 
proof, 316. — Strife  of  tongues,  see 
Str{fe. — Of  the  scriptures  and  so  vice 
in  an  unknown  tongne,  vi.  210,  GUO. 

Torments,  future  ;  their  nature,  iv.  39, 
and  duration,  42  sqq. 

To'-quatux,  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Jortures  inflicted  on  early  christians,  tx. 
172. 

Tradesn.en,  rules  for,  in  buying  and  sell- 
\\\)i,  iii.  131. 

Tradition,  what  it  is,  vi.  406 ;  one  of  the 
sources  of  unifonniiy  in  relij4i.)U8  rites, 
i.  3  ;  in  what  sen.ve  all  christian  doc- 
trine is  tradition,  vi.  40t> ;  has  two 
senses,  407 ;  Romish  doctrine  con- 
cerning it,  untcnahlc,  409  ;  their  doc- 
trine, that  oral  tradition  is  the  only 
first  and  seif-evidcnt  principle,  and 
that  the  Rcrij)tures  rest  upon  it,  con- 
sidered, 2Ji3  sqq.  use  of  tradition,  in 
conveying  the  scriptures,  ix.  612,  and 
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in  rituals,  616,  Is  of  little  use,  now 
that  scripture  is  fixed,  in  questions  of 
fkith  or  rainners,  617;  is  falsely  pre- 
tended fur  many  things,  and  is  unsafe 
in  present  questions,  ibid,  doctrines 
and  practices  said  to  rest  on  tradition, 
ri.  413—34 ;  rules  of  discerning  tra- 
dition, cun»idered,  ix.  625 — 34,  that  of 
S.  Augustine,  yi.  427,  and  of  Vincentius 
Liriuensis,  431.  Tradition  InKufficient 
to  expound  scripture,  or  determine 
questions,  ▼.  428  sqq.  the  fathers  were 
deceived  in  their  account  of  traditions, 
4i9  ;  uncertainty  of  them,  greater  now, 
43 1  ;  many  are  lost,  432  ;  mere  opi- 
ni  ms  of  the  fathers,  often  called  tra- 
ditions, ibid,  great  variety  in  the  proof 
of  traditions,  433  ;  tradition  in  the  an- 
cient sense,  coincident  with  scripture, 
4')5,  vi.  665 ;  some  traditions  rest  on 
tes^timoiiy  either  false  or  not  extant,  v. 
437,  ix.  620 ;  what  is  competent  evi- 
dence for  tradition,  is  a  disputed  point, 
T.  438  ;  the  fathers  say  that  no  tra- 
dition beyond  scripture  is  needful,  4.39; 
why  they  appeal  to  tradition  in  arguing 
with  heretics,  ix.  614;  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  wiiether  of  equal  authority 
with  diviue,  vi.  666;  tradition  apo- 
stolical, one  basis  of  episcopacy,  v.  50 
sqq.  chief  catholic  traditions  enume- 
rated, viii.  530,  ix.  616. 

Tratiux  mali,  Adam  so  called  by  Ter- 
tullian,  vii.  288. 

Tragasean  salt,  see  Sait, 

Tragical  ends  of  her  enemies,  one  of  Bel- 
larmine*8  notes  of  the  church,  vi. 
378. 

Trajnn,  his  princely  saying,  in  giving  a 
sword  to  his  officer,  x.  41. 

Transfathn  of  bishops,  see  Bishopric. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  a  false  doctrine, 
viii.  5>>5. 

Transubstantiation,  the  word,  when  in- 
vented, vi  161;  the  doctrine,  is  1) 
not  warranted  by  scripture,  20,  either 
by  John  vi.,  23,  or  by  the  words  of  in- 
stitution, 40  sqq.  or  by  other  texts 
which  the  Romanists  allege,  74  ;  2)  is 
against  senile,  85  ;  3)  is  without  and 
against  reason,  96,  supposes  miracles 
to  be  wrought,  to  no  purpose,  ix.  72 ; 
4)  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  vi.  130,  not  supported  by 
the  language  of  the  fathers,  ii.  6'69t  vi. 
204,  582  sq.  but  is  of  recent  origin, 
201,  573  sqq.  Scotus  says  it  was  not 
an  article  of  faith  before  the  Lateran 
council,  ibidd.  proceedings  of  the 
council  herein,  577 ;  has  been  main- 
tained by  false  stories  of  miracles  and 
by  other  frauds,  463.  But  it  is  not  a 
tenet  for  which  men  may  be  put  to 


death,  v.  598  ;  whether  it  may  be  put 
down  by  force,  ix.  479. 

Treason  sanctioned  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  vi.  277—84;  viil  460  sqq. 
See  Gunpowder  treason. 

Tree  of  life,  a  type  of  the  holy  eucharist, 
viii.  62. 

Trrntf  council  of,  her  decisions  against 
reason  and  scripture,  v.  447,  95. 

Tribute,  different  kinds  of,  x.  155  ;  should 
be  paid,  why,  154,  whether  demanded 
or  not,  158 ;  limitations  of  this  doc- 
trine, 159 ;  laws  of  tribute  are  moral 
laws,  binding  the  conscience,  154; 
have  the  name  conditions  with  other 
laws  of  government,  156. 

Trimalcion,  hU  banquet,  iii.  292. 

Trinity^  doctrine  of,  said  by  Romanists 
to  rest  on  tradition,  vi.  414 ;  the  mys- 
tery, best  apprehended  by  a  holy  life, 
viii.  387  ;  derided  by  Lucian,  ix.  168; 
picture  of,  see  Picture. — Prayer  for 
Trinity  Sunday,  viii.  614. 

Trismegist  believed  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  L  Ixviii. 

Tropoiogical  sense  of  scripture,  viii.  524. 

Troy  perished  when  it  profaned  the  rites 
of  reli>non,  iv.  53. 

Truce,  whether  it  is  ever  lawful  to  break, 
X.  115—7. 

Truth,  all  allow  that  truth  is  one,  viii. 
364 ;  all  parties  lay  claim  to  it,  ibid, 
all  truth  is  joined  in  one  chain,  ix. 
470 ;  mystery  in  the  Hebrew  name  of 
it,  viii.  389 ;  what  certainty  of  finding 
truth  in  the  church,  vi.  347  ;  truth 
and  falsehood  craftily  mixed  together, 
V.  502  ;  ancient  fable,  of  error  dressed 
in  garb  of  truth,  viii.  S^:3 ;  there  is 
no  infallible  guide  to  truth,  365  ;  man's 
ways  of  finding  truth,  364—8  ;  Christ's 
way,  doing  the  will  of  God,  374—81  ; 
how  this  lea'is  to  truth,  381 ;  tests  of 
truth  in  religion,  388  ;  minister  of  the 
gospel  should  be  more  careful  to  esta- 
blish truth  than  to  reprove  error,  535 ; 
truth  must  not  be  supported  with  false- 
hood, ix.  91';  truth  and  charity,  the 
best  works  which  God  has  given  to 
man  to  do,  x.  100. 

Tuesday,  meditations  for,  vii.  615,  20; 
prayer  for,  642. 

Turks  in  their  mosques  read  Arabic,  v*. 
213;  say  that  the  christians  do  net 
believe  their  own  doctrines  about  hea- 
ven, viii.  561. 

Turner,  Edward  and  Anthony ;  their 
mother  was  enjoined  penance  by  Tay- 
lor, i.  XX, 

Turtle  doves  offered  at  the  purification  of 
the  Virgin,  meaning  of,  ii.  127 ;  tur- 
tles when  they  drink  lift  not  up  their 
bills,  iv.  203. 
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Tuxean  hieroglyphics,  moral  sentences 
from,  iii.  276.  Tuscan  riles  were  in 
obscure  language,  vi.  213. 

TutorSf  instances  of  respect  paid  to,  ruL 
408. 

Twisse  (Dr.  William)  notice  of^  viL  60Z, 

Two  motives,  see  Motives, 
Types  of  Lord's  supper,  viii.  62. 
Tyranny  more  tolerable  than  anarchy,  x. 

Jt68. 
Tyriant  tied  their  gods  with  chains,  iy. 

60. 


Unam  tanctttm,  the  extravagant  so  called, 
declaring  every  human  soul  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  pope,  x.  263. 

Unbaptized  infants,  S.  Augustine's  doc- 
trine reftpectiog,  vi.  493  ;  viL  643. 

Uneharitahleness  of  church  of  Rome,  vi. 
475  ;  shewn  in  her  imposing  articles  of 
faith,  1)  which  God  never  made  so, 
478,  2)  too  many,  479,  3)  trifling  and 
inconsiderable,  480. — Remedies  against 
uneharitahleness,  iii.  195  sqq. 

Umleamiess,  a  sin  severely  threatened  in 
scripture,  vii.  127;  hinders  answer  to 
prayer,  iv.  56  ;  duration  of  penance 
for,  viii.  179;  evils  of,  iiL  67;  reme- 
dies against,  66. 

Uncles,  see  Nieces. 

Uucommanded,  see  Foluntary, 

Unction  (extretne),  the  doctrine  how  dealt 
with  at  Trent,  iii.  261. 

Undecency  opposed  to  modesty,  iii.  82. 

Uuderitavdiitg  ;  the  practical  judgment  of 
a  right  conscience  is  always  agreeable 
to  the  speculative  determination  of  the 
understanding,  i.x.  62  ;  use  of  reason 
or  understandin;;  in  religion,  see  Rea- 
son ;  our  understanding  must  be  obe- 
dient, ii.  109  ;  must  be  brought  into 
the  obedience  of  Christ,  ix.  56  ;  chris- 
tian fa  th  hath  less  of  understanding 
than  of  will,  the  faith  of  devils  hath 
more,  ii.  296  ;  in  what  the  obedience 
of  the  understanding  consists,  ix.  76  ; 
what  is  above  our  understanding  is  not 
therefore  against  it,  7«)  ;  variety  of  un- 
derstandings, one  cause  of  inculpable 
error,  v.  4:>9  ;  as  also,  weakness  of  un- 
derstandings, 608. 

Uniformity  in  religious  rites,  how  pro- 
duced, i.  3. 

Unigcnilus,  the  extravagant  so  called,  the 
origin  of  indulgences,  vi.  189. 

Union  of  members  among  themselves  and 
with  their  head,  one   of  Bellarmine's 
notes  of  the  church,  vi.  376. 
Unilive,  sec  Illuminative. 
Unitif  of  the  church  depends  on  the  bi- 
shop, V.  194. 


Unjust  sentence  of  a  bishop,  ii  to  be 

feared,  x.  320. 
Unknown  god,  altar  why  erected  to,  il 

616  ;  unknown  tongue,  see  lomgnt. 
Unmarried^  see  Celibacy. 
Unmerctfulnes*  hinders  return  of  prayer, 

iv.  56  ;  remedies  against  it,  iii.  19&. 
Unregenerate  person  described  by  S.  Paul 

in  Rom.  viL,  viL  363 ;  how  far  an  on- 

regenerate  man  may  go  in  the  ways  of 

piety  and  religion,  357 — 70. 
Unum  necessarium,  Taylor's  treatise  on 

Repentance  so  called,  rii.  1. 
Ut  re  mi,  &c.  how  used  by  the  Gennans, 

iv.  201. 


Falens  praised  S.  Basil  for  his  devout 
performance  of  the  sacred  offices,  ii 
326. 

Faieniinian  would  not  meddle  with  mat- 
ters of  faith,  V.  147. 

Valerian  a  persecutor  of  the  christian 
religion  ;  his  untimely  end,  ii.  690. 

Valerius^  see  Cases  of  ConsciencM, 

Fariotu  readings,  see  Readings, 

Felitaiions,  vii.  386. 

Fenetian  law  respecting  parricide,  ix. 
199  ;  Venetian  story,  see  Cases  of  Con- 
science. 

Fenial  sins,  how  defined  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  vii.  89  ;  doctrine  of  the  fathers 
in  this  matter,  101 ;  distinction  of  sins 
mortal  and  venial,  in  what  sense  to  be 
admitted,  83  sqq.  the  Romish  doctrine 
herein,  unsound  and  hurtful,  vi.  244, 
608,  vii.  83—121  ;  the  doctrine  that 
no  sins  are  venial  in  their  own  nature, 
vindicated  from  objtctions,  107  ;  what 
repentance  is  needful  for  venial  sins, 
116. 

FentidiuSf  see  Cases  of  Conscience, 

Ferinust  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Ftroiiica  (S.)  legend  concerning,  iv.  420 ; 
God  hath  made  our  heart  the  true  Ve- 
ronica, ibid. 

Fertagus,  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Ferux,  his  simplicity  of  character,  iv.  616. 

Vespasian t  why  nursed  up  in  hope  of 
enipire,  ii.  82. 

Via  intelligent iae,  Taylor's  sermon  before 
the  university  of  Dublin,  viii.  359  ;  the 
words  themselves  not  in  the  vul}>:ate, 
384.  Heber's  remarks  upon  the  ser- 
mon, i.  cxi. — '  Via  pacis,'  being  part 
of  the '  Agenda'  in  the  '  Golden  Grove,* 
vii.  618. 

Vice  uneasy,  ii.  519 ;  intemperance  the 
nurse  of  vice,  iv.  194  ;  with  what  view 
we  fight  against  vices,  viii.  216:  vi- 
cious man's  conscience  an  evil  judge, 
ix.  41. 
Victory^  thanksgiving  after,  viiL  694. — 
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Victory  over  sin,  how  to  be  obtained, 
▼iii.  278;  by  faith,  ibid,  by  watch- 
fulness, 279  ;  by  unreKerved  obedience, 
ibid,  by  doing  all  we  can  against  it, 
280  ;  by  governing  our  thoughts,  281 ; 
by  striving,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  sin  has  prevailed,  282. 

VigV^nce,  sec  H'alctfulness, 

Figils  kept  by  gentiles,  i.  5  ;  vigils  and 
wakes  why  abrogated,  x.  544. 

Village  might  not  have  a  bishop,  t.  181. 

Fiucentius  Lirinensis,  his  rule  of  tradition 
considered,  vi.  431. 

Findicaiion  of  the  glory  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes in  the  question  of  original  sin, 
vii.  493  sqq. 

Violence,  how  it  makes  on  action  in- 
voluntary, X.  638. 

Viper,  we  kill,  and  make  treacle  of  him, 
viii.  273. 

Viretta,  see  Cases  of  Conscience, 

Virgilius  condemned  of  heresy  for  saying 
there  were  antipodes,  t.  391. 

Virginity,  commendations  of,  iii.  66  ;  in 
what  respects  it  is  or  is  not  better  than 
marriage,  ibid.  iv.  208-12.  x.  423-5; 
cannot  be  enjoined  by  human  law,  x. 
45  ;  acts  of  virginal  chastity,  iii.  61. 

Virtual  consent  of  will,  see  Consent  ;  vir- 
tual judgment,  meaning  and  account 
of,  ix.  80  sq. 

Virtue  is  true  liberty,  iv.  258 ;  hath  in  it 
more  pleasure  than  sin,  ii.  516  »qq.  in 
ttiat  it  is  more  natural,  ibid,  less  trou- 
blesome, 519,  has  more  content,  522, 
makes  life  long  and  healthy,  528,  is 
moie  reasonable,  539.  Love  of  virtue, 
the  second  band  of  nature's  law,  ix. 
314 — 7  ;  whether  it  must  be  pursued 
fur  its  own  sake,  x.  654.  Virtue,  to 
him  who  is  grown  in  grace,  is  become 
habitual,  iv.  502,  and  pursued  for  its 
own  sake,  510 ;  the  word  *  virtue'  not 
in  the  gospels,  viii.  264. 

Visitation  of  the  sick,  see  Sick, 

Visiting  sins  of  fathers  on  children,  see 
Father. 

Vitef.'escus,  see  Cases  qf  Conscience, 

Viteilius  not  pitied  in  his  death,  iv.  53. 

Vitrou  (demoiselle)  see  Cases  qf  Con- 
srience, 

Vittoria  Columbina,  see  Cases  qf  Con- 
science. 

Volition,  express  act  of,  whether  needful 
in  doing  good,  x.  563. 

Volo  solidum  perenne,  vi.  643. 

Volubility  of  language,  mistaken  for  pray- 
ing with  the  Spirit,  iv.  345. 

Voluntary ;  an  act  must  be  voluntary  to 
be  eitlier  good  or  evil,  x.  548  ;  in- 
voluntary effect  from  voluntary  cause, 
is  imputed  as  voluntary,  611 ;  diminu- 
tion of  voluntary  acta,  by  ignorance, 


616  sqq.  or  by  fear  and  violence,  638 
sqq.  what  voluntary  or  uncommanded 
actions  are  lawful  or  commendable, 
ix.  581. — 'Omne  voluntarium  eat  etiam 
involuntarium,'  x.  550. — See  WHL 

Voluptuousness,  see  Sensuality. 

Vonones,  his  good  mannera  not  liked, 
ix.  291. 

Vow,  defined,  iii.  181 ;  cantiona  for  ma< 
king  vows,  ibid,  form  of  vow  to  be 
made  in  danger,  228  ;  vow  of  con- 
tinence annexed  to  holy  orders,  pre- 
tence of,  X.  436;  children  may  not 
take  on  them  religious  vows  without 
consent  of  parenta,  474. 

Vox  populi  vox  Dei,  iv.  426. 

Vulgate  claims  to  be  authentic,  though 
altered,  v.  426 ;  viii.  524w 


Wakes,  see  Vigils, 

Wales  received  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formation readily,  i.  cxv. 

Wandering  thoughta  in  prayer,  remedies 
against,  iii.  182. 

Wantonness,  a  sin  threatened  in  scripture, 
vii.  127. 

War,  measures  of,  by  Christ's  law,  ix. 
480 ;  conduct  of  war  in  Old  testament, 
no  safe  precedent  to  us,  486  ;  prayer  to 
be  used  by  them  that  lie  under  the  tod 
of  war,  iii.  246. 

Warburton,  his  doctrine  respecting  the 
knowledge  of  a  future  state,  alluded 
to,  i.  cxxxL 

Ward  (Dr.  Samuel)  his  lectures  on  ori- 
ginal sin,  vii.  542. 

Warner  (John,  bp.  of  Rochester)  his  cha- 
racter, and  friendship  for  Taylor,  i. 
txxix.  who  dedicates  to  him  the  *  Heal 
Presence,'  vL  3 ;  and  addresses  to  him 
and  others  the  preface  to  the  treatise 
on  Repentance,  vii.  7  ;  his  correspond- 
ence with  Taylor  concerning  original 
sin,  539  sqq. 

Washing  the  disciples'  feet,  called  by 
some  a  sacrament,  vi.  879. 

Watchfulness  needful  for  conquest  over 
sin,  vii.  119;  viii.  279. 

Water  spilt  on  the  ground,  man  com- 
paied  to,  viii.  430  sqq.  countryman 
giving  a  handful  of  water  to  his  prince, 
ix.  121. —  Holy  water,  a  sacramental 
of  the  church  of  Home,  vL  267  ;  the 
heathens  had  a  similar  rite,  ix.  699. 

Wax,  paschal,  a  sacramental  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  vi.  267. 

Weak,  who  are  truly  and  innocently  so, 
ix.  554;  sin  makes  ua  weak,  iv.  253.-— 
The  heart  is  weak,  410.— 1  he. flesh 
is  weak,  naturally,  119,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  state  of  grace,  125;  how 
thia  weakness  may  be  euxsd,  130  *,  how 
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far  it  can  be  innocent,  and  contlttent 
with  the  Bpirit  of  grace,  140. 

Wealth,  a  kind  of  nobility,  x.  499. 

WearinesM  in  well-doing,  prayer  against, 
▼ii.  646. 

Weather,  prayer  for  seasonable,  viii.  697. 

Wedderbume  (Dr.)  high  character  of, 
l98. 

Wednesday,  meditation  for,  vii.  615;  in- 
struction for,  620  sq.  prayer  for,  643  ; 
"Wednesday  fast  and  station,  mentioned 
by  early  wi iters,  x.  355.  Caeciliau  or 
Wednesday  fast,  10. 

Welis  di)fged  by  Isaac,  names  given  to, 
iv.  4li8. 

Winceslaue  enconraged  his  servant  in 
walking  through  the  snow,  ii.  43. 

Wmtworth  (sir  Thomas)  fee  Strafford. 

Westminstrr  assembly  of  divines,  see 
Aasrmbly, 

Whispering,  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  iv.  298  ; 
threatened  in  scripture,  vii.  128. 

White  (Thomas)  mentioned,  vL  31 1.  See 
index  of  authors.  White, 

garments  used  in  religious  offices, 

both  by  Jew  and  gentile,  i.  4 ;  meaning 
of  this,  x.  36  K 

Whitsunday,  form  of  thanksgiving  for, 
iii.  232  ;  services  for,  viii.  613  ;  hymn 
lor,  vii.  660  ;  sermons  for,  iv.  331,  42. 
— Greeks  lost  Constantinople  on  Whit- 
sunday, ii.  588,  ix.  101. 

Wicked  persons  and  fools,  parallel  be- 
tween, ii.  540 — 3  ;  wicked  man's  ter- 
ror at  death,  iii.  o06  ;  prosperity  of  the 
wicked  considered,  iv.  453  s«jq.  con- 
science of  wicked  man,  an  evil  judge, 
and  imperfect  rule,  ix.  41.  The  heart 
is  wicked,  iv.  410,  being  blind,  420, 
and  hard,  42*5 ;  wickedness  of  man- 
kind, causes  of,  vii.  275. 

Widows,  rules  for,  iii.  62 ;  prayers  to  he 
used  by,  vi  i.  64^9;  continence  in  wi- 
dowhood, hard,  ii.  178. 

Wift',  nbould  be  but  one,  ii.  9  ;  her  duty, 
iv.  213— 9,  227  sqq.  her  claims,  219— 
27 ;  believing  wite  may  sanctify  un- 
believing husband,  ii.  339  ;  whether  a 
wife  may  connive  at  her  husband's  ir- 
regularities, ix.  240;  whether  excused 
in  a  crime,  by  her  husband's  command, 
X.  575 ;  prayer  in  behalf  of,  iii.  32  ; 
prayer  to  be  said  by  a  new  married 
wife,  viii.  641- ;  by  an  affliited  wife  in 
behalf  of  a  vicious  husband,  647. 

WUdeniess,  see  Israelites. 

Will  of  God,  obedience  to,  the  best  way 
of  finding  out  truih,  viii.  374  sqq. 

of  man,  whether  free  in  its  action, 

X.  548  sq.  liberty  of  will  remained  after 
Adain'8  fall,  vii.  279,  506;  so  the  fa- 
thers  held,  313  ;  an  act  of  the  will  is 
needful,  to  make  an  action  good  or  evil, 


z  548 ;  virtual  and  interpretative  con- 
sent of  will,  is  imputed  to  good  or  evil, 
570 ;  mere  act  of  will,  is  so  imputed, 
602;  whether  conscience  relies  at  all 
on  the  will,  ix.  9 ;  more  of  will  in 
the  faith  of  christians,  of  understand- 
ing in  that  of  devils,  ii.  300.  Mor- 
tification of  the  will,  a  religious  duty, 
172 ;  how  to  be  accomplished,  173 — 7. 

WiU  or  testament,  rules  for  making,  ii. 
700,  iii.  396  ;  cases  of  conscience  aris- 
ing out  of  a  will  which  is  doubtful,  x. 
509,  or  unsolemn,  ix.  322. 

Will  worship,  whether  lawful,  ix.  579; 
in  what  sense  lawful  and  innocent, 
581—6,  but  under  what  cautions,  586 
— 9  ;  in  what  sense  culpable  and  su- 
perstitious, 590 ;  illustrated  in  question 
of  primitive  sacrifice,  591 — 8. 

Williams  (John,  abp.  of  York)  his  dis- 
tinction between  a  public  and  a  private 
conscience,  ix.  II 4. 

Willmott  (rev.  R.  A.)  his  life  of  Taylor 
quoted,  i.  xvi  xtUi.  iv.  7. 

Wi*dom  of  God,  how  it  can  consist  with, 
to  impose  what  in  justice  He  does  not 
exact,  vii.  35. 

destroyed  by   intemperance,  iv. 


195. 

Wise  men's  counsel,  often  the  best  guide 
to  conscience,  ix.  102. 

Witches,  how  the  Evil  one  doth  com- 
municate with,  iii.  57;  witchcraft  a 
desperate  and  unpardonable  sin,  iv. 
5\6. 

Witness  of  faith,  the  catholic  church  so 
called,  X.  440. —  False  witness  for- 
bidden in  the  ninth  commandment,  iL 
445. 

Wolf  feeds  on  turf,  iv.  192. 

Woman  capable  cf  a  noble  friendship,  i. 
94;  might  not  go  in  man's  clo'.hes,  x. 
14;  what  ministries  women  might  or 
might  not  perform  in  the  church,  i.  17 
sq.  x.  359 ;  devotions  and  offices  proper 
for  women,  viiL  639. 

Word  of  God,  see  Scripture, 

Works,  different  meanings  of,  viii.  285 ; 
men  are  justified  by  works,  284,  how, 
289  ;  law  or  covenant  of,  see  Corenant, 

World,  no  gain  to  him  who  loses  his  uoul, 
iv.  547  ;  supposed  case  of  one  gaining 
the  whole  world,  549;  no  man  docs 
gain  the  whole  world,  554. 

Worm,  man  compared  to,  viii.  395. 

Wor^eletf  (Edward)  writes  against  Taylor, 
vi.  285. 

Worship  of  God,  the  main  business  of  our 
life,  V.  317;  enjoined  in  first  com- 
mandment, ii.  414;  must  be  en  ire, 
i.  e.  of  soul  as  well  as  body,  iv.  145 ; 
with  earnest  affection,  154,  external  as 
well  as  internal,  v.  317 ;  and  this,  where 
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He  if  specially  present,  319,  I  c  in 
boly  places,  820  sq.  method  of  it,  whe- 
ther entirely  prescribed  to  us,  ix.  679 ; 
see  Will'ivorthip ;  whether  we  may 
worship  God  by  an  image,  429 ;  wur« 
ship  of  God  under  Jewish  and  christian 
law,  compared,  iv.  144  sq.  wor.>^hip  of 
angels,  see  Jngeh  f  of  images,  see 
Images, 

Vorthy  Communicant,  viii.  1  sq.  the 
work,  when  published,  L  xciL  remarks 
upon  it,  ccxlvi. 

ITrunglifigt  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  iv.  296. 

fk'ray  (lady)  a  descendant  of  Taylor,  the 
authority  ft>r  8ome  traditions  respecting 
his  life  and  family,  i  xii.  cxx.  ccci. 

• (Mrs.  Charlotte)  granddaughter  of 

the  above,  L  xL  ccci, 

Ifrestier  praying  to  Jupiter,  yiii.  7. 

fVyat  ( William)  notice  of,  i.  eclix,  keeps  a 
school  conjointly  with  Taylor,  xxviiu 
his  Latin  giammar,  xxix. 


Xanthippe  nourished  her  father  Cimon,  x. 

79. 
Xenocratet  said  that  each  man'a  iov^  was 

hiK  genius,  ii.  103 ;  that  the  eyes  should 

not  intrude,  446 ;  enjoined  his  disciples 

to  dwell  in  danger,  viii.  166. 
Xenon  generously  treated  by  his  brother, 

i.  b2. 
Xerxes  wept,  in  looking  at  his  army,  iii. 

282,  90 ;  scourged  the  sea  and  defied 


mount  Athos,  345  ;  worshipped  a  pla- 
tan tree,  viii.  100;  devotedness  of  his 
nobles,  iv.  407. 
Xyiander,  child  of,  smiled  at  his  father's 
loss,  and  cried  at  bis  own,  ix.  676. 


Yoke  of  sin,  and  of  Moses'  law,  broken  by 
Christ,  ii.  515;  Christ's  yoke,  easy, 
ibid.  sqq. 

Yomig  men  should  not  play  at  dice,  x. 
600  ;  young  beginners  in  religion,  pe- 
culiar datigers  of,  ii.  215  sq.  Cate- 
chism for  the  young  (part  of  the 
'Golden  Grove,')  viL  593. 


Zarharias,  tradition  respecting  the  death 
of,  ii.  146. 

Zaleucus  sacrificed  an  eye  to  aave  his 
son's,  ii.  707. 

Zralf  or  Fervour,  q.  t. 

Zeno  of  Citium,  the  stoic,  contented  un- 
der loss,  iil  88 ;  his  definition  of  pity, 
iv.  53;  his  phrase,  ot  dipping  the  tongue 
in  understanding,  280  ;  taught  his  dis- 
ciple to  bear  a  father's  wrath,  x.  197, 
459. 

of  Elea,  endured   torments  rather 

than  betray  his  friend,  iiL  341. 

ZenobiuM  {S.)  wore  sackcloth  as  long  as 
he  was  a  bishop,  iu  181. 

Zercan  hated  by  Attila,  viii.  512;  ix.  80. 
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Ado  Vicnnensis,  Chronicon,  in  Biblioth. 

max.  vett.  patr.  tom.  xvi. 
Adrichomiiis,  Urbis  Hierosol.  description 

8vo.  Col.  Agr.  1588. 
^lianiis,  De  aniraalium  natura,  ed.  Gro« 

nov.  4to.  Lond.  174i. 
—  Varia  historia,  ed.  Gronov.  4to. 

Lugd.  Bat.  &c.  1731. 
^neas  Sylvius,  opp.  fol.  Basil.  1571. 
^schylus,  in  Poett.  seen.  Or.  ed.  Din« 

dorf.  8vo.  Lips,  et  Lond.  1830. 
Agapetus  Diaconus,  in  Bibl.  vett  patr. 

Gailand.  torn.  xi. 
Agatliins,  in  Corp.  bist  Byzant  fol.  Ve- 

net.  1729—82. 
Albertus  Magnus,  opp.  fol.  Lugd.  1561. 
Albinus  Flaccus,  sive  Alcuinus,  q.  v. 
Alcimus  Avitus,  vid.  Avitus. 
Alcuinus,  ed.  Quercet.  fol.  Par.  1617. 
Alensis  (Alexander).  Summa  Theologi»| 

fol.  Col.  Agr.  1622. 
Almain  in  3  sent.  8vo.  Lugd.  1527. 
Aivernus  (Gul.)  Parisieusis,    opp.    fol. 

Ven.  1591. 
Amalarius  Fortunatus,  de  eccles.  offic. 
I  in   Magn.   bibl.   vett  patr.    torn.  ix. 

part.  i. 
Anibrosius,  ed.  Ben.  fol.  Par.  1686 — 90. 
Ammianus   Marcelllnus,  in  Hist  aug. 

scriptt.  ed.  Gniter.  fol.  Hanov.  1611. 
Anacletus  (papa)  Epistt  et  decreta,  in 

Concill.  reg.  torn.  i. 
Anacreon,  opp.  ed.  De  Pauw,  4to.  Traj. 

ad  Rhen.  1732. 
Anicetus  (papa)  Epistt  et  decreta,  in 

Concill.  reg.  torn.  i. 
Anselmus,  opp.  fol.  Col.  Agr.  1612. 
Antliologia«    Brunck.   ed.   Jacobs,   8vo. 

Lips.  1794—1814. 
Latina,  ed.  Burmann.  4to. 

Amst  1759. 
Anticoton,  8vo.  1610. 
Aiitiphancs,   in    Excerpt   ex  Trag.   et 

Com.  Gr.  ed.  Hug.  Grot  4lo.  Par. 

1626. 
Antoninus  (M.),  Comment.  8vo.  Lips. 

ex  off.  C.  Taucbn.  1820. 
Anton i us  Abbas,   Melissa,  fol   Tigori, 

1546. 


Appianus,  ed.  Scbweigbaiiser,  8vo.  Lips. 

1785. 
Apuleius,  4to.  Par.  1688. 
Aquinas,  opp.  foL  Antuerp.  1512. 
Arator,  ad  calc.  Juvenci,  q.  ▼. 
Aratus,  Pheenomena,  in  Poett  Gr.  vet 

ed.  Lect  fol.  Aurel.  Allobr.  1606. 
Archidiaconus  (sc.  Guido  a  Baiiso,  ar- 

cbidiaconus  Bononiensis),  llosarium, 

fol.  Venet  1601. 
Aretaeus,  opp.ed.  Kiibn,  8vo.  Lips.  1828. 
Arethas,  Expos,  in  Apocalyps.  ad  caic. 

opp.  CEcumenii,  q.  v. 
Arias   Montanus,   Tubal- Cain  sive  De 

men&uris,  fol.  Antuerp.  1572. 
Aristides  (/Elius),  Orationes,  ed.  Din- 

dorf.  8vo.  Lips.  1829. 
Aristophanes,  vid.  ii^schylus. 
Aristoteles,  ed.  Bekker,  4to.  Bertl.  1831. 
Arrianus,  Comment  in  Epict  vid.  Epi- 

ctetus. 

PeripluR,  fol.  Genev.  1577. 

Artemidonis,    Oneirocritica,    ed.    Keiff, 

8vo.  Lips.  1805. 
Athanasius,  opp.  cd.  Ben.  foL  Par.  1698. 
Athensus,  ed.  Dindorf.  8vo.  Lips.  1827. 
Athenagoras,    opp.   ed.    Dechair,    8vo. 

Oxon.  1706. 
AugustinuRi  opp.  ed.  Ben.  foL  Par.  1679 

—1700. 
Avitus  (Alcimus),  Poemata,  in  torn.  ilL 

Bibl.  vett.  patr.  fol.  Par.  1624. 
Aulus  Gellius,  ed.  Gronov.  4ta  Lugd. 

Bat  1706. 
Aventinus,  Annales  Boiorum,  foL  BasiL 

1580. 
Aymonius,  vid.  Hayroo. 
Barbarus    (Hermolau^),    Castigationes 

Plinian®,  fol.  Rom.  1492. 
Bardus,  Disceptationes  &c.  de  consci- 

entia,  8vo.  Francof.  1653. 
Baronius,  Annal.  fol.  Antuerp.  1597 — 

1630. 
Basilius,  ed.  Gamier,  fol.  Par.  1721—30. 
Beda,  opp.  fol.  Col.  Agr.  1612. 
3ellanninus,  opp.  fol.  Ingolst.  1601 — 7. 
Bernardus,  opp.  fol.  Antuerp.  1620. 
Biblia  Sacra  cum  Glossa  ordinaria,  foL 

Duac.  1617. 
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Bid  (Gabriel),  Commentarius  in  4  li- 
bros  KCiitentiarum,  4to.  Brix.  1574. 

1- —  De  canone  misste,  4to. 

LuKd.  Id42. 
Blesen>i8  (Petrua).  opp.  fol.  Par.  1667. 
Bmlinus  De  republica,  fol.  I.ugd.  1586. 
Boeihius,  opp.  foL  Basil.  1570. 
Boiemica  Histona,  vid.  Dubravius. 
Bonfinius,  De  reb.  Ungar.  fol.  Hanov. 

1606. 
Bo>quieni8,  opp.  fol.  Col.  Agr.  1 620 — 8. 
Bovius  (Jo.  Car.).  De  couadtt.  apostoL 

4to.  Venet.  1563. 
Brasavolus,  Kxanien  omnium  timplicium 

&c  8vo   Lugd.  1537. 
Brereley    (J.),    *The    lyturgie    of   the 

masse/  &c.  4to.  Colon.  1620. 
Burchard,  Decreta,  8vo.  Par   1549. 
C».sarius    Arelatensis,    in    Magn.  bibl. 

vett.  patr.y  torn.  v.  part.  3. 
Caietanus,  Opera  quotquot  in  S.  Scrip- 
ture &c.  fol.  Lugd.  1639. 
CaHimachu«,  ed.  Losner,  8vo.  Lips.  1 774. 
Camden,  Remaines,  4to.  Lond.  1637. 
CamerMrius,  Operae  subcisiva?,  4to.  Fran- 

cof.  1602. 
CaniniuH,  De  locc.  Heb.  nov.  test  Svo. 

Antuerp.  1600. 
Canones  apostolici,  apud  Coteler.  Patr. 

apostol.  fol.  Amst.  1724. 
Caniipratanus  (Thomax),  Bonum  uni- 
versale, 8vo.  Duac.  1605. 
Canutus,    Leges  ecclesiasticae,  in  Wil- 

kins'  Coiicilin,  torn.  i. 
Capiroliiius    (Julius),    in     Hist     Aug. 

scriplt   ed.  Gruter.  fol.  Hanov.  1611. 
Cardanus,  opp.  fol.  Lugd.  1663. 
Ca>imiru8,  vid.  Sarbievius. 
Cassaiider,  opp.  ful.  Paris.  1616. 
Cassianus,  opp.  ed.  Gaz.  fol.  Atrebat 

1628. 
Ca>isiodoru8,  opp.  ed.  Garett  fol.  Ilothom. 

1679. 
Castro    (Alphonsus    X)f   opp.   fol.    Par. 

1571. 
Cedrenus,  Annales,  in  torn.  vii.  sq.  Corp. 

hist.  Byzant  fol.  Venet  1729. 
Cellensis(Petrus),  opp.  4to.  Par.  1671. 
Chalcidius,  Comment  in  Platon.  Tim«- 

uin,  ed.  Meurs.  4to.  Lugd.  Bat  1617. 
Choniates  (Nicetas),   Historia,  in  torn. 

xii.    Corp.    hist    Byzant    fol.   Ven. 

1729-32. 
Chrunicon  Boheraicum,  in  Rerum  Germ. 

hcriptt  Mencken,  fol.  Lips.  1728. 
Paschale,  in  Corp.  hist  By- 
zant fol.  Venet  1729. 
Chryso^tomus,  ed.  Ben.  fol.  Par.  1718 — 

38. 
Ciaconius,  Vit»  pontificumi  fol.  Bom. 

1677. 
Cicero,  ed.  Olivet  4 to.  Par.  1740—2. 
Claudianua,  opp.  4to.  Amst  1760. 


Clemens  Alexandrinot,  ed.  Potter,  fol 

Oxon.  1715. 
Romanus,  Epistt   in  torn.  L 

Patr.  apostol.  ed.  Coteler.  foL  Amst 

1724. 
Climacus  (S.  Joannes),  opp.   Or.  Lat 

interpr.  M.  Rader.  fuL  Par.  I(i33. 
Coelestinus  I.  (papa)  Epi6toI«,ixi  CoocilL 

reg.  torn.  iv. 
Concilia,  ed.  Harduin.  fol.  Par.  1715. 
Conrad  us  i  Liechtenaw,  Abbas  Ursper- 

gensis,  Chron.  fol.  Basil.  1569. 
Constituliones  apostolicae,  ed.  l^irtian. 

4to.  Ven.  1563. 
Corpus  juris  canonici,  ed.  Bohmer.  4to. 

Hal.  Magd.  1747. 
civilis,  ed.  Gothofred.  foL 

Francof.  1688. 
Crantzius,  rid.  Krantziua. 
Cromerus.  De  origine  &c.  Polonorum, 

fol.  Basil.  1558. 
Curopalau  (Joannes),  Historr.  eompeo- 

dium,  fol.  Ven.  1570. 
Curtius  (Quintus),  De  gest  Alex.  Magn. 

ed.  Zumpt  8vo.  Berol.  1826. 
Cuitaiius,  opp.  fol.  Basil.  1565. 
Cuspinianus,  De  Caesaribus,  ed.  Hungec. 

foL  Francof.  1601. 
Cyprian  us,  ed.  Fell.  fol.  Oxon.  168?. 
Cyrillus  Alexandrinusi  opp.  ed.  Aubert. 

fol.  Lutet  1638. 

liierosolymitanus,      opp.      ed. 

Touttfee,  fot  Par.  1720. 

Damascenus   (Joannes),  opp.    ed.   Le- 

quien,  fol.  Par.  1712. 
Damianus  (Petrus),   opp.   ed.    Caietan. 

4lo.  Venet  1783. 
Davila,  Guerre   civili   de   Francia,   fol. 

Par.  1644. 
Decretal  es  [epistoltB]  Gregorii  ix.   foL 

Par.  1612. 
Demosthene?,  in  Oratt  Att  ed.  Bekker, 

8va  Oxon.  1822. 
Digesta    sive   Pandectae,    fol.    Florent 

1553. 
Dio  Cassius,  ed.  Leunclav.  fol.  Hanov. 

1606. 
Dio  Chrysostomutaed.  Reiske,  8vo.  Lips. 

1798. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  opp.  ed.  Wetst   fol. 

Amst  1746. 
Diogenes   Laettius,    opp.  ed.    Hilbner, 

8vo.  Lips,  1828. 
Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  fol.  Rom.  1796. 
Areopagita,  opp.  ed.  Lanssel. 

fol.  Par.  1615. 

Halicamassensis,    opp.    fol. 

Oxon.  1704. 

Dorotheus,  Synopsis,  in  Magn.  bibl.  yett. 

patr.  vol.  iii. 
Drusius,  Ad  voce.    Hebr.   Nov.   Test 

comment  4to.  Franek.  1616. 
Dubravius,  Hist  Boiem.fol.  BasiL  1575. 
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Duns,  vid.  Scotua. 

Durandus  (Gul.)  Rationale  div.  offlo. 

8vo.  Lagd.  1584. 
— ~—  a  Sancto  Pordano,  yid.  Sanoto 

Porciano. 
^- (sive    Durantua,  J.   S.)  De 

ritibus  ecd.  cathoL  8yo.  Par.  1631. 
Elias  Levita,  Thiabitet,  4ta  Ian.  1541. 
EnnodiuB,  opp.  in  torn.  tL  par.  1.  Magn. 

bibl  yett  patr.  fol.  Col.  Agr.  1618—22. 
Ephrem  Syms,  opp.  ed.  Asaeman.  fol. 

Rom.  1782—46. 
Epictetus,  opp.  ed.  WoU.  8yo.  Colon. 

1595. 
Epipbaniua,  opp.   ed.  Petay.  foL  Par. 

1622. 
Erasmus,  opp.  foL  Lugd.  Bat.  1708— d. 
Espencsus,  opp.  fol.  Par.  1619. 
Estius,  opp.  fol.  Par.  1658. 
Eyagrius  (una    cum    Euseb.   Socr.  et 

Sozom.)  in   Eccl.  hist,    scriptt.    ed. 

Reading,  fol.  CanUb.  1720. 
Eunapius,  opp.    ed.   Boissonada,    Sra 

Amstel.  1822. 
Euripides,  yid.  ^schylus. 
Eusebius  Emissenus,  Homiliae,in  Magn. 

bibl.  yett  patr.  tom.  y.  par.  1. 

Pamphili ;     Chronicon,    fol. 


Amst  1658. 
Par.  1628. 


Germanu8(S.),  C.P.  patriarcha,  Tbeoria, 

in  Liturgiis,  foL  Par.  1560L 
Gersonius,  opp.  fol.  Par.  1606. 
Olossa,  yid.  Biblia. 
Gratianus,  Decretum,  foL  Par.  1612. 
Gregorius  Magnus,  opp.  ed.  Ben.  fol. 

Par.  1705. 
Naziansenus,  opp.  ed.  Ben. 

IbL  Par.  1778,  184a 
■  Nyssenns,  opp.  fol.  Par.  1638. 

-  Turonensis,  opp.  fol  Par.  1699. 


Demonstr.   eyang.     fol. 

•  Hist  eccl.  yid.  Eyagrins. 
Prsp.  eyang.  ed.  Vigor. 

fol.  Par.  1628. 
Eustathius  in  Homer,  fol.  Basil.  1559, 60. 
Euthymius,  Comment  in  quatuor  £U 

yang.  ed.  Matth.  8to.  Lips.  1792. 
Facundus,  Pro  defensione  trium  capitu- 

lorum  8cc.  in  BibL  max.  yett  patr. 

tom.  X. 
Faustus  Rbegiensis,  Bibl.  yett  patr.  fol. 

CoL  Agr.  1618 — 24.  tom.  y.  part  8. 
Felix  (Minucius),  Octayius,  ed.  Lindner. 

8yo.  Longosal  1773. 
Festus  (Sextus  Pompeius),  De  yeibomm 

lignificatione,  cum  Jo.  Scaligeri  cas- 

tig^tionibus,  8yo.  1575. 
nrmicus  (Julius),  De  error,  profan.  re- 

lig.  ed.  Miinter,  8yo.  Haun.  1826. 
Fulgentius,  opp.  4to.  Par.  1684. 
Fnlgosius,   Fact  diet  memorabu     ed. 

Campan.  8yo.  Par.  1580. 
Gabriel,  rid.  Biel. 
Galatinus  (Petrus),  De  arcan.  eathol. 

▼erit  fol.  Francof.  1612. 
Gaudentius  Brixianus,  In  yaria  Scrip- 
ture loea  tractatus,  in  BibL  max.  yett 

patr.  touL  y. 
Gelasius  (papa)  i.  De  duabus  naturis  in 

Christo,  in  Magn.  bibl.  yett  patr.  torn. 

y.  par.  8. 
Gcnnadios  (MassilienaiB),  De  eceletiat- 

tids  dogmatibus.  4to.  Hamb.  1614ii 
T.  O 


Guerricns,  Homilia,  in  Magn.  bibl.  yett. 

patr.  tom.  ziii 
Haymo,  In  Psalmos  explanatio,  ed.  £- 

rasm.  foL  Frid.  Brisg.  1588. 
Hermas,  Pastor,  in  tom.  i  Patr.  apostoL 

ed.  Coteler.  foL  Amst  1724. 
Hermolaus,  yid.  Barbams. 
Herodotus,  Hist  ed.  Gaiaford.  8yo.  Oxon. 

1880. 
Hesiodus,  opp.  ed.  Blrebs.  8yo.   Lips. 

1746. 
Hierocles,  In  aurea  carmina  commen- 

tarius,  ed.  Needbam,   8yo.  Cantabr. 

1709. 
Hieronymus,  opp.    ed.    Ben.  foL   Par. 

1698—1706. 
Hilarius  Pictayensia,  opp.  ed.  Ben.  fol. 

1698. 
Hildebertus,  opp.  ed.  Beangendre,  foL 

Par.  1708. 
Hippocrates,  opp.  ed.  Kubn,  8ya  Lipa. 

1825—7. 
Hispan.  rerum  scriptores,  foL  Francot 

1579. 
Historia  Boiemica,  yid.  Dubrayius. 

—  Lausiaca,  rid.  Palladius. 

Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  yid.  Sancto  Vict 
Jamblichus,   De  yita    Pythagoras,  4to. 

AmsteL  1707. 
Ignatius,  opp.  in  Patr.  apostoL  ed.  Co- 
teler. fol.  Amst  1724. 
Ildefonsus,  in  Magn.  bibL  yett  patr. 

yoL  yii. 
Innocentius  (papa)  i.  Epistols,  &c  in 

ConciU.  reg.  tom.  iy. 

'         III.  opp.  fol.  Colon.  1575. 
Josephns,  opp.  ed.  Hudson,  foL  Oxon. 

1720. 
Joyius,  Elogia  illuttrinm  yiromm,  foL 

BasiL  1596. 
Irenaeus,  opp.  ed.  Ma8suet,fol.  Par.  1710. 
Isidorus  Hispalensxs,  opp.  4to.    Rom. 

1797—1808. 
■  -     ■      Pelusiota,  opp.  fol.  Par.  1688. 
laocntas,  in  Oratt  Att  ed.  Bekker.  8yo. 

Oxon.  1822. 
Jolianns  Imp.,  opp.  ed.  Spanhem.  fol 

Lipa.  1696. 
Jus  canonicum,  yid.  Corpus. 
— —  cirile,  yid.  Corpus. 
— —  GrsBco-romanum  canon,  et  dTiIe, 

ed.  Freher.  fol.  Francot  1596. 
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Justinus  Martyr,  opp.  ed.  Maran.  fol; 

Par.  1742. 
JuTenalis,  ed.  Ruperti,  8vo.  Lipa.  1801. 
Juvencas,    Evang.    hiaU    8Ta    Lugd. 

1566. 
Kimchi  (R.  Dayid),  In  ptalmos  Daridia 

coinmentarii,  latine  redditi  a  Jaa?ier, 

4to.  Par.  1666. 
Krantzius,  Wandalia,  fol.  Francof.  1675. 
Lactantius,  opp.  ed.  Dufreaaoy,  4ta  Par. 

1748. 
Lausiaca  Historia,  vid.  Palladiua. 
Leo  Magnus  (cum  aliis),  opp.  ed.  Ray- 
naud, fol.  Par.  1639. 
Libanius,  opp.    ed.  MorelL    foL    Par. 

1606,  27. 
LipsiuB,  opp.  foL  Logd.  161S. 
Livias  (Titiia),  Hist  Rom.  ed.  Crerier, 

8yo.  Oxon.  1821. 
Ixnnbard  (Peter),  Sententise,  ed.  De- 

moch.  8to.  Mognnt  1632. 
Lucanus,  ed.  Burmann.  4to.  Leid.  1740. 
Lucas  Tudensis,  Contr.  Albigenses,  in 

Magn.  bibl.  yett  patr.  torn,  xiii 
Lacianns,  opp.  ed.  Lehmann,  8yo.  Lips. 

1822—31. 
Lucilius,  Satyrae,  in  Corp.  poett  Lat 

fol.  Lugd.  1603.  Tol.  i. 
Macarius,  Homilifle,  in  BibL  yett  patr. 

per  Oalland.  torn.  yiL 
Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  8yo.  Lips.  1774. 
Maimonides,  Canones  etbici,  4to.  AmsteL 

1640. 
De  idololatria,  ed.  Voss.  4to. 

AmsteL  1642. 

■  Moreb  neyocbim,  foL  Yen. 


1551. 
Marcellus  (Nonius),  De  propr.  serm.  ed. 

Mercer.  8vo.  Lips.  1826. 
Matthaeus  Paris.,  fol.  Lond.  1684. 
Matthiolus,  opp.  fol.  1598. 
Maximus    Tyrius,    Dissertation es,    ed. 

Reiske,  8vo.  Lips.  1774,  5. 
Melissa,  vid.  Antonius. 
Menander,  8vo.  Amstel.  1711. 
Messalinus  (Walo),  Dissert    de  episc. 

etpresb.  12mo.  Lugd.  Bat  1641. 
Meaeray,  Histoire  de  France,  foL  Par. 

1685. 
Michael  Ephesius  in  lib.  y.  Etb.  nicom. 

Aristot  in  Eustratii,  &c  in  Etb.  ni- 
com. comment.  Aid.  fol.  Yen.  1536. 
Minucius  Felix,  yid.  Felix. 
Mischna,  ed.  Surenhus.  fol  Amst  1698 

—1703. 
More,  Sir  T.,  Confutacyon  of  Tyrfdale's 

answere,  fol.  Lond.  1532. 
Moses  Barcepbas,  De  paradiso,  interpr. 

And.  Masio,  8vo.  Antuerp.  1569. 
Nayarnis  (Azpilcueta),  opp.  fol.  Lugd. 

1597. 
Nepos  (Cornelius),  ed.  Hanle,  8ya  Ha- 

damar.  1819. 


Nicephorus,  ed.  Front  Dueseo,  foL  Lot 

Par.  1630. 
Nioetas  Cboniatea,  see  Cboniates. 
Nicolaua  (papa)  L,  Epiatole  &c.  inCen* 

cill.  reg.  torn.  xxiL 
Nonius,  yid.  Marcellua. 
Nonnus,  Metapbraais  eyang.  Joan.  ed. 

Paasoy.  8yo.  Lips.  1884. 
Noyellae,  in  Corp.  jur.  ciy.  q.  r. 
(Ecumenius,  opp.  foL  Yeron.  1532. 
Onupbritts  Panyiniua,  Fasti,  IbL  Heidelb. 

1588. 
Optatus,  De  acbiamate  Donatistamm, 

ed.  Dupin,  fol.  Antuerp.  1702. 
Origenes,  opp.  ed.  Delarue,    foL  Par. 

1783-^9. 
Oroaiua,  Hist  ed.  Hayercamp.  4to.  Lugd. 

Bat  1788. 
Qyidius,  opp.  ed.  Barnumn.  4to.  Amst 

1727. 
Pacianua,  Parsnena  ad  poenitentiam,  in 
BibL  yett  patr.  per  Oalland.  torn,  yii 
Pallayicinoy  Concu.    Trident    bistoria, 

foL  Antuerp.  1678. 
Palladius,  Hist  Laudaca,  in  torn.  iL  BibL 

yett  patr.  Or.  Lat  fol.  Par.  1624. 
Pameliua,   Miasal.  aa.  patr.  latin.  4to. 

Colon.  1609. 
Pandectae,  yid.  Digeata. 
Paradini,  Symbola    beroica,   8yo.   An> 

tuerp.  1583. 
Parcemiograpbi  Qtmd,  ed.  Ouaford.  8ya 

Oxon.  1836. 
Paterculus  (Velleius),  ed.  Bipont  8yo. 

Argentor.  1811. 
Paulinus  (S.  Pontius),  opp.  ed.  Murator. 

foL  Yeron.  1736. 
Paulus  Diaconus,  De  gest  Langob.  in 

Hist  aug.  scriptt  foL  Hanoy.  1611. 
Petrarcba,  opp.  foL  BasiL  1581. 
Petronius,  opp.  ed.  Burmann.  4to.  Trig. 

ad  Rhen.  1709. 
Petrus  [Martyr],  episc  Alex.,  Canones, 

in  Concill.  reg.  torn,  i 
Pbalaris,   Epistols,  ed.    Schafer,    8yq. 

Lips.  1823. 
Philastrius,  De  bsresibus*  8yo.  Hamb. 

1721. 
Pbilo,   opp.   ed.  Pfeifier,   8yo.    Erlang. 

1785—92. 
Philostratus,  Yita  ApoUon.  Tyan.    ed. 
MorelL  fol.  Par.  1608. 

Yitae  sopbistarum,  fol.  Lips. 

1709. 
Phocylides,  in  Poett  Or.  yet  ed.  Lect 

foL  AureL  Allobr.  1606. 
Pietro  Soaye,  Polano,  (aL  Paul  Sarpi,) 
Hist  del  Cone.  Trident  fol.   Lond. 
1619. 
Pindarus,  ed.  Bockb.  4to.  Lips.   1811, 

21. 
Platina,  De  yitis  pontificum,  fol.  Lovau. 
1572. 
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Plato,    opp.    ed.    Bekker,    8vo.    Lond. 

1826. 
Plautus,  ed.  Ernest  8to.  Lips.  1760. 
Plinius  (Senior),  Hist.  nat.  ed.  Harduin. 
foL  Par.  1723. 

(Junior),  EpistoUe  &c.  ed.  Bi- 

pont  8vo.  1789. 
Plotinus,  ed.  Creuxer,  4to.  Ozon.  1885. 
Plutarchus,  opp.  ed.  Reiske,  8to.  Lips. 

1776. 
PolidanuB  (Angelas),  opp.   fol.  BasiL 

1563. 
Polybius,  opp.  ed.  Schweigbaiiser,  Sto. 

Lips.  1789. 
Polydonis  Vergilius,  rid.  Vergilina. 
Pontanos  (Jovianus),  opp.  8to.  Basil. 

1566. 
Porphyrius,  De  abstinentia  ab  esu  ani- 
malium,  ed.  De  Rhoer,  4ta  Tnj.  ad 
Rhen.  1767. 
Posidonius  (sen  Possidius),  Vita  S.  An- 

gnstini,  ad  calc.  opp.  S.  Aug.  q.  t. 
Primasius,  In  D.  Pauli  epistt  commen- 
tarius,  8vo.  Par.  1548. 

■         In  Apocalypsin,  Sva  Basil. 
1544. 
Proclus,  In  Timfleum  Platonis,  ad  calc 

opp.  Platon.  fol.  Basil.  1534. 
Procopius,    Historia    sui    temporis,   in 
Corp.  bist  Byzant.  fol.  Yen.  1729— 
82. 
Propertius,  opp.  ed.  Bartb.  8vo.  Lips. 

1777. 
Prosper  (S.),  opp.  in  Magn.  bibL  Tett 

patr.  voL  v.  par.  3. 
Prudentius,  opp.  ed.  Areval.  4to,  Rom. 

1788. 
Ptolemseus,  TrrpdfiifiKos  et  Kap/rhs,  4to. 

Norimb.  1535. 
Publius  SyruB,  in  Corp.  Poett.  Lat  foL 

Lugd.  1603.  torn.  i. 
Pytbagoras,  in  Poett.  Gr.  vet.  ed.  Lect 

Aurel.  Allobr.  1606. 
Quinctilianus,  Inst  orat  ed.  Burmann. 

4to.  Lugd.  Bat  1720. 
Rabanus  Maunis,  opp.  fol.  Col  Agr. 

1626. 
Regino,    Cbronica,    in    Rer.    german. 
scriptt  Pistor.  ed.  Strurio,  fol.  Ratitp. 
1726. 
Rbodiginus  (Cselius),  foL  1599. 
Rivetus,  opp.  fol.  Roterod.  1651. 
Rodriquez  (seu  Rodericus),  Ezplicacion 
de  la  bulla  de  la  sancta  crusada,  &c 
4to.  AlcaL  1590. 
Roffensis,  opp.  fol.  Wirceb.  1597. 
Rosweidus,  De  vita  &c.  seniorum,  fol. 

Lugd.  1617. 
Roswita  (S.),  Panegyns  in  laudem  et 
gesta  Oddonis  Imp.  in  tom.  i.  Remm 
Germ.  Meibomii,  fol.  Helmaest  1688. 
Ruffinus,  De  yitis  patram,  apod  Ros- 
weidom,  q.  ▼. 


Ruffinus,    Hist     eccl.     Euseb.     latine 

yersa,  fol.  BasiL  Froben.  1528. 
Riunart,  Acta    martyrum,    fol.  Anist 

1718. 
Rupertns,  opp.  fol.  Col.  Agr.  1602. 
Ruricius,  EpistolsB,  in  Magn.  bibL  vett 

patr.  torn.  y.  par.  8. 
Si  (Emanuel),  Apborismi,  8yo.  Colon. 

1609. 
Sabellicus,  opp.  foL  Basil.  1560. 
Sales  (Francis),  Introd.  to  a  devout  life, 

12mo.  Par.  1687. 
Sallustios,    opp.    ed.  Havercamp.  4to. 

Amst  1742. 
Salmeron,  Comment  in  evang.  bittor. 

&c  foL  Col  Agr.  1602—4. 
Salvianus,  opp.  4to.  Brem.  1688. 
Sammartbanus  (Scaey.),  Poemata,   fol. 

Par.  1629. 
Sancto  Porciano  (Durandns  a),  In  sent 

fol.  Lugd.  1587. 
Victor*  (Hugo    de),  opp.    ed. 

Oarron.  foL  Ven.  1588. 
Santios  (Rodericus),  Historia  bispaniea, 

in   Rer.    hisp.   acriptt   fol.  Francof. 

1579. 
Sarbieyius   (Mattb.    Casim.)  Carmina, 

ed.  Bipont  8yo.  Argentor.  1803. 
Sarpi,  yid.  Pietro. 
Scaliger,  De  emendatione  temporum,  foL 

Col.  AUobr.  1629. 
Scotos  (Duns),  opp.  fol.  Lugd.  1689. 
Sedulius,  opp.  ed.  Areval.  4to.  Rom. 

1794. 
— —   Hibernensis,  in   Magn.    bibl. 

vett  patr.  tom.  y.  part  1. 
Seneca  (L.et  M.  Ann.),  opp.  8vo.  Amst 

1672. 
— —  Tragced.  ed.  Gronov.  8vo.  Amst 

1681. 
Seztus  Empiricus,  opp.  ed.  Fabric,  fol. 

Lips.  1718. 
Sibyllina  Oracula,  in  Bibl.  vett   patr. 

De  la  Bigne,   Par.    1624.    Append. 

init 
Sidonius,  opp.  ed.  Sirmondi,  4to.  Par. 

1652. 
Simocatta(Tbeopbylactus),opp.  ed.  Jan. 

Gruter.  8vo.  1599. 
Simpliciufl,  Comment  in  Epictet.  q.  v. 
Siztus  Senensis,  Bibliotheca  Sancta,  ed. 

Milante,fol.  Neap.  1742. 
Socrates,  vid.  Evagrius. 
Sophocles,  vid.  ^scbylus. 
Sozomenus,  vid.  Evagrius. 
Spartianus,    in   Hist  aug.  scriptt  ed. 

Bipont  8vo.  1787. 
Spelman,  Concilia,  foL  Lond.  1689. 
Stobsus,  Eclogae  pbysicse  et  ethiose,  ed. 

Heeren,  8vo.  Getting.  1792. 
— —  Florilegium,  ed.  Gaisford.  8vo. 

Ozon.  1822. 
Strabo,  Geogr.  foL  Amst  1707. 
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Strabo,  (Walafridus),  De  rebui  ecde- 

siasticis,  in   Magn.  bibL  Tett  pair. 

torn.  ix.  part.  I. 
Suares,  Comment,  in  iii**  partwiD  D. 

Thom.,  torn.  it.  fol.  Lugd.  1608. 
Soetoniut,  Doodccim  Caeureai  ed.  Wolf. 

8vo.  Lips.  1802. 
Suidaa,  Lexicon,  ed.  Gaisfoid.  fbL  Ozod. 

1834. 
Sulpitiut  I^TeruB,  opp.  ad.  De  Ptmto, 

4to.  yeron.1751,4. 
Synesius  (Cyrenins),  opp.  ed.  Petar.  fbL 

Par.  1631. 
Tacitus,  opp.  ed.  Rupert.  Sva  HannoTer. 

1834. 
Tatianus,  Oratio  ad  Grvcoa,  ed.  Worth, 

4to.  Oxon.  1700. 
Tertullianus,  opp.  ed.  Rigalt  foL  Par. 

1675. 
TheocrilBa,  ubi  Phocylidet,  q.  ▼. 
Theodoretus,  opp.  ed»  Sdiultse^    Sto. 

Hal.  1760—74. 
Theodoaianus  oodez,  ed.  Rittcr»  foL  Lum. 

1786—41. 
Theognis,  Elegi,  ed.  Bel[ker,  Sto.  Berol. 

1827. 
Theophrastut,  opp.  ed.  Sohsaider.  Sfik 

Lips.  1818—81. 
Theophylaotua,  Comment  in  QuAtnoff 

evang.  foL  Par.  1631. 
Act  apottt 

ed.  Sifan.  foL  Colon.  1568. 
D.    Paoli 

epistt.  ed.  Lindsell,  fol.  Lond.  1636. 
Thuanus,    Ilistoria    sui    temporis,   fol. 

Lond.  1788. 
Thucydidcs,  Hist  ed.  Goller,  Sva  Lips. 

1826. 
Tibullus,  opp.  4to.  Patav.  1749. 
Tiraquellus,  opp.  fol.  Francof.  1597* 
Tzctzes,  Bchol.  m  Lycophr.  ed.  MuUeri 
8vo.  Lips.  18  U. 


Valera  (Cyprian  de), '  La  Biblia,'  fte. 

(Bible  in  Spanish),  fol.  Amst  1602. 
VaJerandus,  tuL  Varanina. 
Valerius  Flaccns,  Argonantica,  ed.  Bmw 

man.  4to.  Leid.  1724. 
"  ■    ■      Mazimiu,  opp.  foL  Lutet  1536. 
Yaranius  (Valerandus),  Geata  Joanne 

Gallics,  in  Tcztor.  De  daria  molieri- 

bns,  fol.  Par.  1521. 
Varru  (M.  Terent)  Sra  Durdr.  1619. 
Velleius  Pateienlus,  Tid.  Paterculoiw 
Velserus,  opp.  foL  Norimb.  1682. 
Yergilins  (Polydorua),  opp.  Froben.  fol 

Basil.  1525. 
Victor.  vidL  Sancto  Vietore. 
Victor   presbyter    Antiochenns,    In  8. 

Marcum,  in  Magn.  bibl.  rett  patr. 

torn.  IT. 
Victorinua,    episo.    Petar.    et    Martyr, 

Scholia  in  Apocalypsin   B.  Joannis, 

in  Magn.  bibU  yett  patr.  torn.  iii. 
Vida,  opp.  Sro,  Lond.  1732. 
Vincentina  Lirinensia,  Commouitorimn, 

in  BibL  vett  patr.  Galland.  torn.  z. 
Tolaterranna,  opp.  fol.  Lugd.  1599. 
Urspergenais,  via.  Conradua. 
Waddingua,  Annales  Minomm,  fol.  Rom. 

1731—40. 
-— Legatio  Philippi  III.,  &c. 

foL  LoTan.  1624. 
Weerer,  Funeral  Monomenta,  fol.  Lond. 

1631. 
Wordsworth,    Eccles.   biography,    8to. 

Lond.  1818. 
Xenophon,  opp.  ed.  Schneider,  8to.  Oxon. 

1812. 
Zonaras,  Annales, in  Coxp.  hist  Bysant 

fol  Ven.  1729. 
In  canones  ss.  apoatolomm,  ftc. 

fol  Lutet  1618. 
Zoroastres,  in  Patric.  Nova  de  unirersis 

philosophia,  fol  Venet  1593. 
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